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PREFACE. 


The  Anthorised  Report  of  the  Fifteenth  Church  Congress,  held 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  October  6-8,  1875,  so  far  exceeds  its  pre- 
decessors in  bulk,  that  anything  like  a  lengthy  Preface  must  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  Committee  are  too  deeply  indebted  to  those  whose 
thoughts  on  many  of  the  most  difficult  Church  questions  of  the 
day  are  contained  in  this  volume  to  make  it  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  some  of  the  papers  have  outrun  their  appointed 
limits.  But  to  this  must  be  attributed  both  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  Report,  and  a  large  additional  charge  by  the 
publisher  for  excess  of  matter,  which  at  this  date  leaves  the 
account  for  the  year  unclosed. 

So  much  was  said,  and  so  kindly,  by  various  Speakers  at 
the  Final  Meeting  as  to  the  successful  character  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  the  Committee  forbear  adding  anything  to  it,  lest 
it  should  savour  of  self-praise.  For  all  that  was  well  done 
they  desire  humbly  to  thank  Almighty  God,  Whose  good  Spirit 
was  manifestly  present  in  answer  to  prayer.  All  who  attended 
the  Congress  will  unite  in  acknowledging  how  much,  under 
God,  was  due  to  the  tact  and  courteous  firmness  of  the  Right 
Reverend  President,  Bishop  Selwyn.  He  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  say,  before  vacating  the  Chair,  that  ^^  they  had  spent 
four  whole  days  listening  to  words  of  wisdom,  without  a  single 
word  of  strife  or  bitterness.** 

Falling  far  below  the  four  preceding  meetings  in  the  number 
of  members  enrolled,  the  Stoke  Congress  has  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Tickets  sold. 
Perhaps  no  Congress  has  made  its  influence  more  widely  felt  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  it  has  been  held,  and 
none  has  attracted  a  larger  attendance  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  The  omission  from  the  usual  programme  of 
the  "Working-Men's  Meeting,*'  with  free  admission,  proved 
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no  detriment;  and  the  sale  of  Evening  Tickets,  averaging  110(X 
a  nigit,  showed  conclusively  the  interest  felt  in  the  Congress 
by  those  who  were  employed  during  the  day.  In  consideration 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  district,  which  contains  several  large 
detached  towns,  the  Committee  arranged  a  series  of  "  Free 
Sectional  Meetings,"  at  which  well-known  members  of  the 
Congress  delivered  addresses  on  popular  questions  of  the  day ; 
and  these  were  held  in  Hanley,  Longton,  Burslem,  Tunstall, 
Newcastle,  and  Silverdale,  and  were  numerously  attended.  In 
the  Parish  Church  of  Stoke  there  were  also  Special  Evening 
Services,  with  sermons  by  preachers  of  note. 

By  these  various  arrangements  every  part  of  the  district  was 
identified  with  the  Church  Congress  of  1875. 

To  this  must  be  attributed  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Guarantee  List  was  filled  up.  It  was  clear  from  the  first  that 
there  must  be  a  heavy  deficiency,  and  the  Committee  appealed 
for  a  guarantee  of  £2000.  The  sum  actually  guaranteed,  in 
various  sums  ranging  from  £100  to  £1,  Is.,  was  £1847,  16s. ; 
and  donations  were  received  amounting  to  £151,  18s.  4d.  A 
call  for  10s.  in  the  pound  was  promptly  met  by  the  Guarantors ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unexpected  charge  already 
alluded  to,  the  large  expenditure  of  £2219, 12s.  Id.  would  have 
been  fully  covered. 

It  would  be  ungracious  if  the  Committee  omitted  to  record 
the  generous  hospitality  which  was  forthcoming  on  all  hands, 
and  was  offered  by  Nonconformists  as  well  as  by  Churchmen. 
Indeed,  the  chief  disappointment  was,  that  there  were  not  more 
visitors  from  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

These  facts  must  always  make  the  Stoke  Church  Congress  a 
happy  retrospect;  and  its  effects  upon  the  neighbourhood, 
stimulating  Church  feeling  and  diffusing  Church  information, 
will  not  soon  be  effaced. 
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falrmr. 
The  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Rsv.  thb  Lobd  Abchbibhop  of  Canterbubt. 

Thx  Right  Bsv.  thb  Lobd  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 


9zce-^rtsibtni0. 


CLEBGY. 
Thb  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Bev.  the  Lobd  Abchbibhop  of  Yobe. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Olo'ster  and  Bristol. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bipon 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bochester 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUsborr 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  limerick 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Tuom 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Argyll 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Glasgow 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
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The  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Guildford 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Chester 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely* 

The  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale 

The  Rev.  Canon  Curteis 

The  Rev.  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  • 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  G.  T.  O.  Bridgeman 

The  Rev.  Dr  Fnser 


*  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 
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F.  Monckton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
O.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P. 
T.  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  Heath,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Mayor  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  (C.  Dick- 
inson, Esq.) 
The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  fW.O.Briggi,  Esq.  ] 
The  Mayor  of  Hanley  (H.  Cartledxe,  Esq. 
The  Mayor  of  Longton  (A.  Edwards,  Esq.] 


Chairman :  The  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liohheld. 

Vice-Chairman :  C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurer:  T.  W.  Minton,  Esq. 


CLEBGY. 


Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Hobhouse 

Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Staley 

Hon.  and  Very  Kev.  the  Dean  of  York 

Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Moore 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Allen 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Balston 

Venerable  Arohdeacon  Johnson 

Bev.  Canon  Curteis 

Bev.  Canon  Lonsdale 

Bev.  Canon  Lowe 

Bev.  Prebendary  Bolton 

Bev.  Prebendary  Edwards 

Bev.  Prebendary  Harland 

Bev.  PrebcDdary  lies 

Bev.  Prebendary  Llovd 

Bev.  Prebendary  Walsh. 

Bev.  Canon  Birle^ 

Bev.  Canon  Cornish 

Bev.  Canon  Clayton 

Bev.  Canon  Hornby 

Bev.  Canon  Ram 

Bev.  H.  Abud 


Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  Anson 
Rev.  H.  Bolland. 
Bev.  F.  G.  Blackbume 
Rev.  E.  D.  Boothman 
Rev.  A.  Clarke 
Rev.  R.  W.  Corbet 
Rev.  J.  EUerton 
Bev.  T.  F.  Fenn 
Bev.  G.  A.  Posting 
Bev.  B.  M.  Grier 
Bev.  H.  Harvey 
Bev.  B.  Hawes 
Bev.  W.  H.  F.  Hepworth 
Bev.  Dr  Huckin 
Bev.  W.  Hutchinson 
Bev.  C.  B.  Jackson 
Bev.  EL  Lane 
Bev.  Dr  Massingham 
Bev.  W.  Moss 
Bev.  H.  Meynell 
Bev.  D.  B.  Norman 
Rev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott 
Rev.  B.  Pidcock 
Bev.  W.  P.  Vincent 


LAITY. 


The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  KG. 

Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  MP. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  T.  P.  Heywood,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Morris 

T.  Salt;  Esq.  ,  M.P. 

O.  Adams,  Esq. 

W.Adams,  Esq. 


J.  T.  Arlidge,  Esq.,  M.D. 

C.  Bill,  Esq. 

F.  Stanier-Broade,  Esq. 

C.  J.  Blagg,  Esq. 

W.  O.  Bnggs,  Eiw. 

H.  H.  Bemrose,  "Btq, 

W.  H.  Bishop,  Esq. 

John  Borougn,  Esq. 

M  F.  Blakiston,  Etiq. 

B.  Clive,  Esq. 

W.  H.  OrenweU,  Esq. 
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IX 


^  H.  Cooper,  Esq. 
H.  Oartleage,  Esq. 
£.  Ghallinor,  Baq. 
J.  Ghallinor,  Esq. 
O.  Daniel,  Esq. 
O.  Dickinson,  £sq. 
H.  C.  Greenwood,  Esq. 
C.  Haywood,  Esq. 
M.  D.  Hollins,  £kq. 
O.  Jones,  Esq. 
W.  Eeary,  Esq. 
T.  J.  Keeling,  £iq. 


J.  N.  Landley,  Esq. 
O.  Lodge,  Esq. 
O.  Lynam,  Esq. 
a  B.  May,  Esq. 
O.  M.  Osmond,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Philips,  Esq. 
E.  J.  Ridgway,  Esq. 
J.  Samuda,  Esq. 
6.  Bkey,  Esq. 
W.  Spooner,  Esq. 
G.  Webber,  Ebo. 
L.  Wedgwood,  Esq. 


Bey.  Sir  L.  T.  Stamer,  Bert, 
Eev.  O.  W.  Bond, 
BeT.  J.  T.  Jeffcock, 
Bev.  R.  Boughey, 
Herbert  Minton,  Esq., 
F.  S.  Bishop,  Esq., 
H.  T,  Davenport,  Esq. 
Taylor  Ashworth,  Esq. 


Son.  Seentariet, 


^4»*  The  Chairman,  Yice-Ohairman,  Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Secretaries  are  ex-offido 

Members  of  all  Committees. 


RULES  OF  PROCEEDING. 


witn 


AfUr  tht  Papers  and  Addreuea  of  the  appointed  Headers  and  Speakers,  there  will  be  free 

and  open  debate  under  the  following  Regulations : — 

1.) — None  but  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  Churches  in  communioii 
it,  ¥rill  be  permitted  to  address  the  Congress,  and  no  person  will  be  permitted  to 
speak  twice  on  the  same  subject. 

(2.)— All  questions  of  Order  of  Proceedings  will  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
or  presiding  Chairman,  whose  decision  will  be  finaL 

(3.)— Any  Member  desirous  of  addressing  the  Congress  on  the  subject  before  the 
Meeting  must  give  his  card  to  the  Secretary  in  attendance,  and  await  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(4.) — Every  Speaker  shall  i^dress  the  Chair  only,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

(5.)— No  question  arising  out  of  any  Paper  or  Subject  shall  be  put  to  the  Yote. 


Pragcrs  anti  J^nmns  to  be  useli  at  i\^z  iWEeettnse. 


PRAYERS. 
{At  each  Meeting  of  the  Congress.) 

LBT  US  PRAT. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lordf  tiave  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  lu. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name.^  Thy  kingdom^  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation  :  but  deliver  us  from  evil : 
for  Thine  is  the  kiugdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be 
open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee, 
and  worthily  magnify  Thy  Holy  Name ; 
through  Chnst  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  by  whose 
Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is 
governed  and  sanctified ;  receive  our  sup- 
plications and  prayers  which  we  offer  be- 
fore Thee  for  all  estates  of  men  in  Thy 
Holy  Church,  that  every  member  of  the 


same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  may 
truly  and  godly  serve  Thee ;  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  that 
the  course  of  this  world  may  be  so  peace- 
ably ordered  by  Thy  governance,  that  Thy 
Church  may  joyfully  serve  Thee  in  aU 
godly  quietness;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amsn. 

Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  vouchsafe  Thy  blessing  to  the 
Church  Congress  at  this  time  here  as- 
sembled. Guide  and  govern  the  minds  of 
its  members,  so  that  all  things  may  be 
ordered  for  the -increase  of  its  usefulness, 
and  for  the  edification  of  Thy  Church. 
Give  a  large  measure  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  those  who  are  called  to  take  a  part 
in  its  discussions ;  to  Thy  servant  the  pre- 
siding Bishop,  and  to  all  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  who  are  met  together  under  him. 
Control  all  unruly  wuls  and  affections, 
and  take  away  from  us  whatever  may  hin- 
der us  from  godly  union  and  concord.  O 
Lord,  may  Thy  grace  prevent  and  follow 
us  in  all  we  undertake  for  Thee :  and 
make  us  continually  to  bring  forth  the 
fruit  of  good  works,  that  by  Tliee  we  may 
be  plenteously  rewarded,  through  Jesus 
Chnst  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
Amsn. 


Bytnns. 


HYMNS. 

L  "  2%«  Comforter,  Which  U  the  Holy 
Ohost.** 

COBfE,  Holy  Gho«t,  our  souls  inspire. 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire ; 
Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  Thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart : 

Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 
li  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love  ; 
Enable  with  perpetual  light 
The  dulneas  of  our  blinded  sight : 

Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  Thy  grace : 
Keep  far  our  foes,  give  peace  at  home ; 
Where  Thou  art  Guide  no  ill  can  come. 

Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  Thee,  of  Both,  to  be  but  One ; 
That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  our  endless  song. 

Praise  to  Thy  eternal  merit. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit    Amen. 

2.  *^And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
theic  three;  but  the  greatest  of  thete  is 
charity." 

Gracious  Spirit,  Holy  Ghost, 
Taught  by  Thee,  we  covet  most. 
Of  Thy  gifts  at  Pentecost, 
Holy,  heavenly  Love. 

Love  is  kind  and  suffers  long, 
Love  is  meek,  and  thinks  no  wrong. 
Love  than  death  itself  more  strong. 
Therefore  give  us  Love. 

Prophecy  will  fade  away. 
Melting  in  the  light  of  day  ; 
Love  will  ever  with  us  stay  ; 
Therefore  give  us  Loveu 

Faith  will  vanish  into  sight ; 
Hope  be  emptied  in  delight ; 
Love  in  heaven  will  shine  more  bright ; 
Therefore  give  us  Love, 

Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  we  see 
Joining  hand  in  hand  agree  ; 
But  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
And  the  best,  is  Love. 

From  the  overshadowing 
Of  Thy  gold  and  silver  wing 
Shed  on  us,  who  to  Thee  sing. 

Holy,  heavenly  Love.    Amen. 

3.  **  Thy  kingdom  come.'* 

Thy  kingdom  come,  O  God ; 

Thy  rule,  O  Christ,  begin  ; 
Break  with  Thine  iron  r(Ml 

The  tyrannies  of  sin. 

Where  is  Thy  reign  of  peace. 

And  purity,  and  love  ? 
When  shall  all  hatred  cease. 

As  in  the  realms  above? 


Wlien  comes  the  promised  time 
That  war  shall  be  no  more, 

And  lust,  oppression,  crime. 
Shall  fiee  Thy  face  before? 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  arise, 
And  come  in  Thy  great  might ; 

Revive  our  longing  eyes, 
Which  languish  for  Thy  sight. 

Men  soom  Thy  sacred  Name, 
And  wolves  devour  Thy  fold  ; 

By  many  deeds  of  shame 
We  learn  that  love  grows  cold. 

O'er  heathen  lands  afar 
Thick  darkness  broodeth  yet : 

Arise,  O  morning  star, 
Arise,  and  never  set.    Amen. 

4.  "  One  hope  of  our  catting.^ 

Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
Onward  goes  the  pilgrim  band. 

Singing  songs  of  expectation, 
Marching  to  the  Promised  Land. 

Clear  before  us  through  the  darkness 
Gleams  and  bums  tne  guiding  Light ;. 

Brother  clasps  the  hand  of  brother, 
Stepping  fearless  through  the  night. 

One  the  Ligl^t  of  God's  own  Presence 
0*er  His  ransomed  people  shed. 

Chasing  far  the  gloom  and  terror, 
Brightening  all  the  path  we  tread  : 

One  the  object  of  our  journey. 
One  the  faith  which  never  tires. 

One  the  earnest  looking  forward. 
One  the  hope  our  God  inspires  : 

One  the  strain  that  lips  of  thousands 
Lift  as  from  the  heart  of  one ; 

One  the  conflict,  one  the  peril. 
One  the  march  in  God  begun : 

One  the  gladness  of  rejoicing 

On  the  far  eternal  Hhore, 
Where  the  One  Almighty  Father        I 

Reigns  in  love  for  evermore. 

Onward  therefore,  pilgrim  brothers,. 
Onward  with  the  Cross  our  aid  ! 

Bear  its  shame,  and  fight  its  battle,. 
Till  we  rest  beneatli  its  shade. 

Soon  shall  come  the  great  awaking,. 
Soon  the  rending  of  the  tomb ; 

Then  the  scattering  of  all  shadows,. 
And  the  end  of  toil  and  gloom.    Amen* 


6.  "That  Mock  was  Christ.** 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  oure, 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 
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Not  the  laboTin  of  my  hands 
■Can  fulfil  Thy  law*8  demands ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
-Gould  my  tears  for  ever  flow. 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 
'Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress ; 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  graoe ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  Fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath. 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 
When  I  soar  through  tracts  unlmown, 
See  Thee  on  Thv  judgment  throne ; 
Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.    Amen. 


^ 
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Thy  Word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  my  path.** 

Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth, 
And  our  footsteps  guideth  ; 
Who  its  truth  believeth 
Light  and  joy  receiveth. 

When  our  foes  are  near  us. 
Then  Thy  Word  doth  cheer  us, 
Word  of  consolation. 
Message  of  salvation. 

When  the  storms  are  o'er  us. 
And  dark  clouds  before  us. 
Then  its  light  directeth. 
And  our  way  proteoteth. 

Who  can  tell  the  pleasure. 
Who  recount  the  treasure. 
By  Thy  Word  imparted 
To  the  simple-hearted; 

Word  of  mercy,  giving 
Succour  to  the  living ; 


Word  of  life,  supplying 
Comfort  to  the  dying ! 

O  that  we  discerning 
Its  most  holy  learning, 
Lord,  may  love  and  fear  Thee, 
Evermore  be  near  Thee.    Amen. 


7.  '*  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy** 

As  with  gladness  men  of  old. 
Did  the  guiding  star  behold. 
As  with  joy  they  hailed  its  light. 
Leading  onward,  beaming  bright ; 
So,  most  gracious  Lord,  may  we 
Evermore  be  led  to  Thee. 

As  with  joyful  steps  they  sped, 

Saviour,  to  Thy  lowly  bed. 

There  to  bend  the  knee  before 

Thee  Whom  heaven  and  earth  adore  ; 

So  may  we  with  willing  feet 

Ever  seek  the  mercy-seat. 

As  they  offered  gifts  most  rare 
At  Thy  cradle  rude  and  bare ; 
So  may  we  with  holy  joy. 
Pure  and  free  from  sin's  alloy. 
All  our  costliest  treasures  bring, 
Christ,  to  Thee  our  heavenly  Kjng. 

Holy  Jesus,  every  day 
Keep  us  in  the  narrow  way ; 
And,  when  earthly  things  are  past. 
Bring  our  ransomed  souls  at  last 
Where  they  need  no  star  to  guide. 
Where  no  clouds  Thy  glory  hide. 

In  the  heavenly  country  bright 
Need  they  no  created  light ; 
Thou  its  Light,  its  Joy,  its  Crown, 
Thou  its  Sun  which  goes  not  down — 
There  for  ever  may  we  sing 
Alleluias  to  our  King.    Amen. 


1875.— Ohnrcli  Services  dnring  the  Four  Days,  October  5tli,  6tli,  Tth,  8tli. 

Stokb  Parish  CnuRCfH.— 7.30  a.m..  Holy  Communion ;  9.15  a.m..  Morning  Prayer; 
€.15  p.m..  Evening  Prayer. 

Shelton,  St  Mark*s.— 6  and  7.15  a.m..  Holy  Communion;  6  p.m..  Evensong. 

Hanlet,  St  John's.— 7.30  a.m..  Holy  Communion. 

NoRTHWOOD.— 7.30  a.m.,  Holy  Communion. 

LoNOTON,  St  James\ — 8  a.m..  Holy  Communion  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
Homing  Prayer  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Dresden. — 7  a.m.,  Holy  Communion ;  9  a.m..  Morning  Prayer. 

FE2?T0N. — 8  am.,  Morning  Prayer. 

Hartshill.— 8  a.m..  Holy  Communion  on  Tuesday :  other  days  Morning  Ptayer. 

BuRSLBM,  Holt  Trinitt  (Snetd).— 6.45  and  7.45  a.m..  Holy  Communion. 

WoLSTANTON. — 7.15  a.m..  Holy  Communion. 

Leek,  St  Luke's.— 7.45  a.m^  Morning  Prayer. 

Kuoelet. — 7.30  a.m.,  Holv  Communion. 

Stafford.— 7.30  a.m.,  Holy  Communion. 

Uttoxbtke.— 8.30  a.m..  Morning  Prayer. 

On  Saturday,  October  9e^  there  wot  a  medal  Service  in  Lidifidd  Cathedral  at  10.30 
a.m. ;  Preacktr .^Tex  YvKt  Kit.  E.  Bioksbstkth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield  and 
Frolocutor. 
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THE   SERMON 
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BIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  EOCHBSTEIL 


"  Bat  the  mamfeftfttum  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.** — 

1  Cob.  ziL  7. 

Outside  her  established  and  ordinary  councils,  and  indepen- 
dently of  them,  the  Church  has  resorted  in  these  days  of  free 
discussion  to  Church  Congresses,  wherein  her  members,  lay 
and  clerical^  may  interchange  the  sentiments  and  opinions  to 
which,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  organisation  and  life 
of  the  body,  this  free .  discussion  hath  given  birth. 

Often  as  it  has  been  said,  "  They  are  too  frequent,  they  en- 
courage strife  and  contention  rather  than  compose  it;  they 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  better  at  longer  intervals  of  time ; 
they  occur  sometimes  at  critical  periods,  when  silence  were  safer 
than  debate ;  fit  places  cannot  be  found  where  they  may  be  held 
with  advantage ;  some  of  our  Bishops  are  opposed  to  them,  as 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry;  it  were 
better  that  our  pastors  were  in  their  own  parsonages,  giving^ 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  to  prayer  " — often,. 
I  say,  as  these  things  have  been  thought  and  said,  there  has 
been  an  unbroken  succession  of  annual  Congresses  from  the  year 
when  they  were  first  conceived  to  the  present  time. 

Every  one  of  these  objections  has  found  its  solution  in  the 
conviction  felt  at  the  close  of  each  Congress,  that  opinions  are 
rife  which  must  have  this  as  their  natural  and  proper  expres- 
sion, under  the  control  of  a  wisely-exercised  authority ;  that  in 
every  part  of  the  country  there  are  places  which  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  such  expression  of  opinion  within  the  hearing  of  the 
dwellers  in  those  parts ;  that  the  work  will  not  be  done  until  a 
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Congress  has  been  held  in  each  great  centre,  whether  commer — 
cial,  agricultural,  or,  as  here,  where  thousands  are  employed  ixt-^ 
manufacture — or  in  our  seats  of  learning,  or  even  in  our  places 
of  resort  for  health  and  refreshment — until  men  meeting  face 
to  face  with  those  who  widely  diflfer  from  them  even  on  essential 
points  shall  have  learnt  from  mutual  experience,  that  though 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  operations,  and  ministrations, 
yet  in  all  these  one  and  the  same  Spirit  worketh,  dividing  to 
jevery  man  severally  as  He  will. 

This  is  the  principle  which  ought  to  underlie  all  we  think,  or 
^do,  or  say.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  or,  as  it  is  here  said,  ''  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,"  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal — not  for  himself,  but  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the 
whole  body.  To  boast  in  any  wise  as  though  we  had  not  re- 
.  ceived  our  gift  from  Him  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally 
as  He  will,  to  be  puffed  up  for  one  against  another,  as  though 
the  manifestation  in  any  one  were  of  the  nature  of  an  achieve- 
ment by  himself,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  glory  in  it  even  while 
he  knows  his  own  insufficiency,  this,  as  we  all  know,  is  evil, 
and  nothing  but  evil  can  come  of  it.  And  if  these  great  assem- 
blies promoted  this,  instead  of  (as  I  humbly  believe  and  trust 
they  do)  correcting  it,  it  were  far  better  they  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

If  we  are  to  come  away  from  them  with  the  feeling  in  our 
mind  or  the  word  on  our  lips,  *'  Such  a  one — or  such  a  party — 
had  the  best  of  it,"  as  a  matter  of  rivalry  or  competition — then, 
indeed,  should  we  come  together  not  for  the  better  but  for  the  . 
worse.  But  if  our  hearts'  desire  is  to  sift  the  questions  which 
concern  the  Church's  welfare  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  and 
to  gather  from  the  experience  of  others  guidance  for  ourselves 
which  may  help  us,  on  our  return  to  our  several  spheres  of  work, 
to  set  forth  our  Master's  glory  by  new  vigour,  new  wisdom, 
revived  faith,  increased  knowledge — then  we  may  humbly  hope 
that  our  assembling  together  is  not  in  vain.  Brethren,  I  think  I 
may  say  for  this  assembly — indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  it  for  any 
assembly  of  believers  held  in  these  times  — that  the  one  desire 
of  their  hearts,  the  feeling  uppermost  in  their  minds  when  they 
kneel  down  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  their  undertaking,  on 
whatever  they  shall  think,  or  speak,  or  do,  is  that  He  would 
pour  intp  their  own  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  all  His  most  blessed 
gift  of  charity — that  He  would  inspire  them  with  the  holy 
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feeling  which  the  Rdyal  Psalmist  expressed  in  those  words — 
"  Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity."  May  we  never  once  in  all  our  deliberations 
give  utterance  to  one  single  sentiment  opposed  to  that  spirit. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  ask  and  hope ;  but  faith  may  ask  and 
shall  prevail  also.  May  we  have  it  impressed  on  ^11  our  hearts 
that  we  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular  ;  that 
none  can  say  to  another,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 

The  revival  of  religion  in  our  time  is  remarkable,  not  only  in 
the  direction  of  a  higher  faith  and  devotion,  but  in  that  of  re- 
garding the  Church  as  an  organisation,  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Men  walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her,  and  tell  her 
towers,  and  mark  her  bulwarks.  There  is  a  longing  for  unity ; 
men  are  conscious  to  themselves  that  the  army  of  the  Lord 
ought,  as  any  other  army,  to  be  led  against  the  Lord's  enemies 
either  under  one,  or  under  thoroughly  agreed  commanders ;  that 
there  should  not  be  this  distraction  of  various  opinions,  conflict- 
ing views.  Witness  the  Vatican  Council,  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod,  the  Bonn  Conference,  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  What 
do  these  various  movements  indicate  but  a  deep  desire  for  unity? 
Each  sets  forth  its  own  remedy  for  the  deep-seated  grievance 
of  which  all  are  conscious.  From  the  Latins  and  old  imperial 
Rome  comes  the  unconditional  demand  for  subjection  to  an 
infallible  "  Imperator"  of  the  Church.  And  they  say  that  the 
spirit  which  refuses  to  accept  the  demand  is  the  spirit  of  the 
world  and  of  Antichrist.  We  know  and  feel  in  all  our  hearts 
that  the  assertion  cannot  be  admitted.  From  the  Pifotestant 
communities  which  reject  the  idea  of  one  visible  Body  of  Christ 
comes  the  suggestion,  which  is  really  as  untenable,  though  not 
so  offensive,  as  the  former,  that  we  should  agree  to  differ  in 
faith,  be  united  only  in  love,  which  is  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  words  of  St  Paul  and  St  John,  and  to  the  clear  testimony 
of  the  primitive  Church. 

Hearken  again.  Another  voice  breaks  the  silence  which 
ensues  while  we  pause  and  say  to  ourselves,  "  Perhaps,  after  all, 
this  may  be  the  solution,  when  every  other  solution  of  our  diflS- 
colties  is  found  hopeless.''  And  this  voice,  seeming  to  fall  in 
with  the  idea  last  developed,  proves  at  once  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  meddle  with  the  foundation  of  all  true  and  living  and  lasting 
unity.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  all  the  latitudinarians  and^ 
philosophers,  wha  say,  "  Abolish  all  creeds  (and  what  is  that 
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but  abolishing  Christianity  itself?)  and  the  world  will  be  at 
peace." 

And  have  we  no  support  on  which  to  lean  when  men  say  that, 
except  upon  this  condition  or  that  unity  is  unattainable,  either 
by  absolute  submission,  or  sinking  of  all  points  of  difference, 
or  abolishing  the  creeds  ?  Oh  yes,  brethren,  we  say  that  "  Sal- 
vation hath  God  appointed  for  walls  and  bulwarks ;  " — that  in 
our  Bible,  and  in  our  Prayer-book,  and  in  the  holy  teaching  of 
our  Church,  thousands,  millions — millions  that  now  rest  in  the 
Lord — have  found  the  peace  which  they  longed  for.  We  say 
that  loyalty  to  these  is  sufficient  help  for  the  soul ;  that  these 
are  a  sufficient  rule  for  the  Church ;  that  if  we  are  disloyal  to 
our  own  Church  and  its  teaching,  and,  in  one  word,  its  law 
(for  loyalty  means  obedience  to  the  law),  we  cannot  expect  the 
support  we  need,  either  inwardly,  or  against  the  dangers  that 
beset  us  from  without ;  for  who  will  trust  those  that  have  no 
law  but  their  own  will  ? 

Brethren,  on  whatever  points  we  may  be  divided,  on  this  at 
least  I  hope  we  are  perfectly  at  one — that  unity  can  never  be 
attained  by  every  man  following  his  own  ways  and  ideas ;  that, 
until  haply  in  the  course  of  time,  let  me  say  in  God's  own  good 
time,  a  wider  union  on  the  true  basis  of  faith  and  order  can  be 
brought  about,  we  who  are  met  together  are  bound — ^the  clergy 
by  the  formularies  which  they  have  subscribed  with  their 
hands,  the  laity  by  their  allegiance  to  her,  who  is,  in  this  land 
of  their  inheritance,  a  true  and  Apostolic  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  f  yes,  are  bound  together  in  one  as  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  members  in  particular,  even  that  body,  to  which  their 
Lord's  promise  was  given,  "  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
Yes,  He  will  guide  you.  Be  assured  of  that.  The  way  is  dark 
and  slippery :  even  when  a  great  door  and  effectual  seems  to  be 
opening  before  us,'  there  are  many  adversaries ;  many  who  hate 
the  truth ;  many  whose  love  and  knowledge  being  but  partial, 
are  opposed  to  it  in  its  fulness ;  many  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded ;  many  who  are  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 
But  be  sure  that  the  heavenly  hand  will  guide  you  on  and  on, 
till  you  shall  both  love,  and  know,  and  see  with  your  eyes. 
There  was  one,  an  eager  controversialist  and  disputer  in  his  day, 
yet  who  sought  the  Lord  and  held  fast  by  the  promise — it  was 
Bidiard  Baxter — ^who  said  at  the  close  of  his  life  that  he  looked 
back  with  sorrow  on  everything  he  had  done  of  a  party  kind, 
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and  could  only  feel  any  comfort  in  thinking  of  what  he  had 
been  able  to  do  for  peace  and  unity. 

The  great  question  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  others  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Church  more  nearly  and  deeply,  questions 
which  concern  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  Church  is 
built,  the  whole  validity  of  her  dispensations,  her  power  to  bind 
and  loose,  her  unity  with  other  Churches,  her  relation  to  the 
civil  Government,  and  yet  her  true  spiritual  independence,  and 
whether  recent  legislation  has  or  has  not  in  the  least  affected 
that  independence — all  that  is  included,  or  can  be  included, 
under  that  saying,  ^^  Bender  unto  Csesar  Csssar's  dues,  but  to 
God  His  own  " — questions  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  our  deliberations,  lest  perchance,  through  incautious  words 
spoken  or  party  excitement,  any  should  be  offended  or  made 
weak.  Our  concern  is  rather  witii  the  superstructure  than  with 
the  foundation,  with  what  concerns  the  individual  man  in  his 
power  of 'usefulness,  in  his  self-restraint,  in  his  daily  relations 
to  his  feUow-men,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  committed  to 
him,  both  for  his  own  welfare  and  for  that  of  the  body. 

Because  we  believe  implicitly  that  gifts  were  given  for  the 
fall  accomplishment  of  all  that  God  would  have  to  be  done  by 
His  Church,  that  such  power  as  we  see  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  for  the  repression  of  some  dreadful  malady  that  has  eaten 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  body  is  all  of  Him  who  has  set  in  the 
Church,  first  Apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
and  after  these,  powers  of  various  kinds,  helps,  governments, 
divers  kinds  of  tongues  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  and  hath 
bidden  us  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  of  these,  and  to  use  them 
onto  edifying,  each  in  its  true  proportion ;  and  withal  has  shown 
unto  us  a  more  excellent  way — the  way  of  charity — ^without 
which  none  of  these  gifts  were  of  any  real  avail  to  carry  out 
His  gracious  purpose — ^because  we  believe  these  things,  we  are 
assembled  together  this  day  to  help  and  encourage  one  another; 
to  learn  from  one  another ;  to  hear  what  each  in  his  own  sphere 
of  work,  using  his  own  gift,  hath  found  to  be  most  helpful  to 
remedy  the  evil  which  sin  hath  spread  so  wide.  Oh  I  baleful 
power  of  sin,  felt  in  every  heart,  and  from  heart  to  heart  like  a 
contagious  disease  diffusing  thyself,  with  thee  we  wage  our  war* 
&re ;  hopeful,  because  it  is  written,  *^  When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a^flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  stan* 
dard  against  him/' 
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Brethren,  there  is  an  enemy  that  hath  come  in  truly  like  an 
overwhelming  flood — intemperance — the  excessive  use  of  strong 
drinks,  enfeebling  the  bodies,  perverting  and  corrupting  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  destroying  the  happiness  of  home  and 
hearth,  turning  the  joy  of  marriage  into  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  clouding  all  sense,  dulling  all  affection,  inciting  to  all 
sin,  polluting  and  defiling  the  whole  work  of  God.  Many  an 
honest  labourer  there  is  in  this  region  who,  using  his  well-earned 
wages  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  children,  according  to 
God's  ordinance,  worships,  and  is  kept  by  grace  divine;  but 
hundreds,  alas !  who  tread  these  joys  under  their  feet,  slaves  to 
strong  drink.  Shall  we  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  help  these  ? 
Will  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  power  of  speech  or  wisdom  of 
counsel  given  to  some  in  this  assembly,  save  some  of  these,  so 
that  from  this  day  shall  date  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers of  labour,  on  the  part  of  pious  fellow-workmen  to  save 
their  fellows,  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  the  clergy  and  their 
helpers,  to  go  forth  again  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  to 
pluck  them  out  of  the  fire  ?  May  God  bless  the  word  spoken 
on  this  behalf! 

Then,  again,  seeing  that  God  hath  ordained  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  and  hath,  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatures 
and  their  trial  in  a  state  of  probation,  made  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  assigned  to  each  their  relative  duty;  and  seeing  that  if 
masters  are  froward  and  servants  are  grudging  of  their  service, 
and  the  rich  forgetful  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  uneasy  and 
discontented,  much  evil  must  ensue,  surely  it  behoves  the  Church 
of  God,  which  hath  received  charge  to  teach  His  truth,  to  set 
forth  plainly  the  duties  of  these  classes  into  which  God  hath 
divided  mankind  ?  Surely  from  such  an  assembly  as  this  should 
go  forth  a  voice  to  dissuade  from  injustice  on  the  one  side,  and 
what  is  not  less  injustice  on  the  other ;  to  check,  if  it  may  yet 
be  checked,  that  ranging  of  class  against  class,  which,  in  what- 
ever country  or  state  it  be  found,  works  ruin  and  misery.  Mani- 
festly it  is  in  no  spirit  of  dictation  that  we  speak  either  to  rich 
or. poor. .  An  assembly  we  are  of  grave  and  thoughtful  men, 
whose  hearts  as  we  hope  God  hath  touched,  met  together  to 
discharge  ourselves  of  the  trust  which  we  believe  Him  to  have 
conimitted  to  us  as  members  of  His  Body,  the  Church,  whose 
rule  is  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another ;  that  if  possible  it  should  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  said  . 
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of  those  that  had  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit :  ^^  Neither  was 
there  among  them  any  that  lacked."  Not  that  we  expect  to 
attain  unto  such  a  state,  or  that  our  faith  is  such  as  that  the 
mountain  which  divides  us  from  it  can  be  removed  and  cast 
into  the  sea — but  that  we  acknowledge  its  blessedness  and  our 
■great  unworthiness,  and  do  pledge  ourselves  to  use  such  efforts 
as  we  can  and  may,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  Spirit  of  our 
Master  hath  not  departed  from  among  us. 

Again,  though  this  land  of  England  be  not  as  Zebulon  and 
Napthali — that  land  of  darkness  beyond  Jordan — yet  is  it 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  we  suffered  the  children  of  them 
that  live  by  the  work  and  labour  of  their  hands,  and  of  classes 
above  them,  to  grow  up  in  too  great  ignorance  of  what  we 
were  bound  to  teach  them ;  and  not  until  the  evils  of  this 
ignorance  were  developed  in  the  danger  of  entrusting 
power  to  those  who  knew  not  how  to  use  it,  did  we  arise 
and  awake  and  set  our  hands  to  the  work,  which  now  all 
acknowledge  to  be  necessary.  And  even  now  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  what  we  have 
attempted  to  do,  and  there  are  diflBculties  to  be  overcome  which 
can  only  be  surmounted  by  a  careful  consideration  of  what 
is  due  to  the  condition  of  parents,  to  the  claims  of  their 
children  for  maintenance  at  their  hands,  to  the  State,  and 
above  all  to  the  word  which  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  Apostle, 
"  Feed  my  lambs."  This  is  the  very  opportunity  for  such  de- 
liberations, for  considering  all  that  affects  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant  alike. 

But  I  should  not  be  acting  truly  by  those  who  have  desired 
me  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  this  day,  if  I  did  not  set  in  the 
first  place  for  honour  and  importance  in  the  discussions  which 
shall  presently  open  under  God's  blessing,  that  one  matter — so 
diflScult  and  delicate  from  its  very  nature,  of  which  none  will  be 
more  painfully  conscious  than  those  who  have  been  asked  to 
takepart  in  it — I  mean  personal  holiness,  as  influencing  conduct 
in  the  family,  in  society,  in  trade,  with  all  the  helps  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  these  duties.  Why,  brethren,  if  for  this 
matter  alone  we  had  assembled  in  these  numbers  ;  if  we  had 
come  together  from  our  several  abodes  and  occupations  to  con- 
sider this  and  this  only : — "  Wherein  can  I,  in  the  relations  in 
which  I  stand  to  those  of  my  own  house,  to  my  friends  and 
acquaintance,  or  to  those  with  whom  I  am  brought  in  contact 
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daily  ,and  hourly — or  in  my  dealings,  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  in  all  that  cleaves  to  contract  and  exchange — ^wherein  can 
I  better  conform  myself  to  the  Pattern,  the  bright  Exemplar, 
my  Saviour,  my  Jesus,  my  God,  as  He  was  when  He  taber- 
nacled among  men?"  But  the  question  goes  deeper  stilL 
Observe  it  is  "  personal  holiness  "  in  respect  of  these  things. 
Personal  holiness — i.e.^  as  I  am  and  demean  myself,  not  in 
man's  sight,  but  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts. 
If  this  were  the  only  matter  we  were  met  here  to  consider,  and 
if  we  brought  to  bear  on  this  and  this  only  the  experience  of 
our  lives ;  if  they  that  speak  and  they  that  hear  ponder  this 
truly,  and  resolve  in  their  heart  of  hearts  to  be  guided  by  what 
the  Spirit  of  God  shall  convince  them  of  in  the  discussion,  what 
a  blessing  should  this  Congress  be,  through  your  zeal  who  have 
spared  neither  strength,  nor  pains,  nor  sacrifice  of  your  earthly 
substance  to  make  it  a  blessing — I  do  not  say  a  success,  that 
word  savours  of  what  is  most  thought  of  in  all  our  worldly 
assemblies,  but  I  say  to  make  it  a  blessing.  What  a  blessing 
it  would  be  to  this  whole  neighbourhood,  to  many  like  neigh- 
bourhoods, to  the  Church  in  this  nation,  to  many  who,  having 
gone  to  dwell  in  xjountries  far  from  home,  still  look  back  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  of  their  baptism ;  to  the 
land  where  they  received,  from  lips  that  speak  no  more  on  earth, 
the  first  lessons  of  Christian  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

And  may  not  by  degrees  the  bond  which  binds  the  Churches 
together  in  one  be  strengthened,  that  neither  distance,  nor  the 
necessary  diversity  of  operations  in  various  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  keep  those  asunder,  whom  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  informs  and  guides,  that  they  who  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  may  see  our  tokens,  and  so  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  rejoice  together  ?  While 
I  speak  to  you  here  another  Bishop  from  the  far  West  is 
addressing  other  members  of  this  Conference  in  a  neighbour- 
ing church.  May  his  words  and  mine  be  acceptable  words ; 
but  more  than  this,  may  they  be  upright,  even  words  of  truth, 
— may  they  be  the  words,  which  not  the  wisdom  of  man 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  to  whose  guid- 
ance, brethren,  I  commend  you,  in  the  firm  and  humble  hope 
that  our  assembling  together  is  sanctified  by  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  in  our  midst,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. 
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If  our  desire  be  unto  Him  and  the  remembrance  of  His 
name ;  if  we  use  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  not  for  our 
own  profit,  nor  to  display  our  own  special  gift,  whatever  it 
may  be,  but  for  the  profit  of  many  that  they  may  be  saved ;  if 
,  we  came  together  this  day  and  shall  depart  from  this  holy  Con- 
ference with  the  prayer  in  our  hearts,  and  on  our  lips,  that  the 
distractions  of  the  Church  may  be  healed,  then  we  need  not 
<ioubt  but  that  He  will  prosper  us  in  this  our  undertaking. 
The  light  may  shine  more  brightly  in  our  cottage  homes  ;  the 
purifying  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  may  be  felt  in 
meu*3  ordinary  dealings  one  with  another;  the  asperities   of 
party  spirit  may  be  softened ;  remedies  may  be  applied  to  the 
real  grievances  of  the  Church  and  of  society,  for  that  we  on 
this  great  occasion,  remembering  the  wholesome  caution  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ; 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves,"  stood  fast  in  one  Spirit,  and  with  one  mind  strove 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
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"For  it  seemed  good  ante  tbe  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
bnrden  tliaa  these  neeessary  things." — ^Aotb  xv.  28. 

Wi  may  with  fairness  say  that  these  words  embody  a  great  priu- 
ciple,  because  an  apostolic  one.  It  is  one  by  means  of  which  the 
primitive  Church  settled  a  serious  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between 
two  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church.  And  the  question  which 
was  solved  by  the  application  of  this  principle  was  not  a  trifling  one. 
It  was  serious  enough  to  engage  the  great  Apostles  St  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  "  discussion  and  disputation "  with  converts  from  the 
powerful  sect  of  the  Pharisees;.  It  became  the  question  of  the  day. 
It  demanded  for  its  solution  a  meeting  of  the  first  Christian  council 
which  decided  the  subject  of  controversy  on  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  council,  moreover,  perpetuated  in  a  pastoral  letter 
tbe  principle  on  which  their  decision  was  founded — it  was  this — 
"  For  it  seemed  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things." 

There  are  dissensions  and  disputations  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  well  as  formerly  in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  he  would  be  a 
daring  controversialist  who  would  deny  that  the  principle  which 
decided  a  great  strife  in  the  one  Church,  should  not  be  applied  for 
the  same  end  in  the  other. 

But  while  the  authority  of  this  principle  will  be  admitted,  we 
shrink  from  the  application  of  it,  though  thoughtful  men  have  ever 
seen  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  have  enshrined  it  in  the  maxim, 
^In  necesaariis  meritas,  in  dubiis  libetias,  in  omnibus  charitas'' 
Btni  it  is  a  hard-lesson  that  is  taught  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
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Apostles.  May  this  Congress  do  something  towards  rallying  the 
Church  around  this  great  standard  principle,  which  more  than 
anything  else  will  help  to  solve  burning  questions,  make  the  Church 
of  England  "rejoice  for  the  consolation,"  and  prove  the  only 
sure  basis  on  which  "  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in 
communion  with  her  may  be  drawn  more  closely  together."  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  invite  your  attention  to  this  cardinal 
point ;  for  though  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  a  subject,  suitable  to  an 
inaugural  service  at  a  Congress  of  brethren  representing  every 
Khade  of  opinion,  and  drawn  together  by  the  earnestness  which  like 
a  fire  burns  within  them  till  at  last  they  speak  with  their  tongue ; 
yet  I  take  it,  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  if  I  dwell  on  the  first  subject 
for  discussion  as  printed  in  the  "  Table  of  Meetings."  It  was  not 
by  accident  that  the  first  subject  chosen  is.  Increased  unity  in  the 
Church  as  a  desirable  object,  and  how  it  may  be  attained.  With- 
out detracting  from  the  importance  of  the  other  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed, let  me  say  that  the  first  in  order  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  first  in  the  solemnity  of  its  importance.  Other  subjects  that 
will  occupy  attention  are  comparatively  of  heal  interest,  this  is  of 
wm^ld'ivide  interest  It  does  not  deal  with  the. Church  in  England 
alone,  nor  yet  with  the  Church  of  England  alone,  but  with  the 
whole  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world.  The  progress 
of  events  is  making  this  great  subject  still  greater.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  exaggerate  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  it  our 
thoughts  and  prayers,  because  my  work  for  Christ  and  the  Church 
has  been  for  twenty-six  years  carried  on  in  a  colony  and  not  in  the 
mother  countiy.  The  fact  is,  exaggeration  is  impossible.  We  do 
not  (thank  God)  live  in  a  day  when  the  historian^s  sneer  is  deserved. 
The  Church  of  England  is  not  now  ''  as  local  an  institution  as  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas."  On  the  contrary,  we  live  in  a  day  when 
the  English  Church  is  being  planted  widely  and  deep  in  foreign 
iioils,  when  emigration  and  love  of  adventure,  steam  and  telegraphs 
are  at  work  to  spread  abroad  the  language  and  traditions  of  Britain. 
Any  moment  may  introduce  us  to  discoveries  which  may  throw 
past  inventions  into  the  shade,  and  still  further  facilitate  the  spread 
of  our  religion.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  prudence  to  anticipate 
and  provide  for  a  possible  future  when  the  Church  abroad  shall  out- 
number the  Church  at  home,  and  take  counsel  "  how  they  may  be 
drawn  more  closely  together,**  now  when  the  Mother  Church  not 
only  outnumbers  those  in  communion  with  her  abroad,  but  sur- 
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passes  them  in  theological  learning  and  a  more  extensive  experience ; 
now,  when  the  children  abroad  are  willing  to  defer  to  that  learning 
and  experience  of  the  Church  'at  home.  The  time  may  come 
when,  through  a  self-reliant  spirit  akin  to  pride,  branches  of  the 
Anglican  Commnnion  may  become  in  some  instances  dissociated 
from  the  Parent  Church,  or  disintegrated  themselves — but  whether 
this  shall  happen  or  not,  depends  largely  on  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
foresight  by  the  Church  in  the  present  day. 

How  the  Church  of  England  and  those  churches  in  comipunion 
with  her,  may  be  more  closely  drawn  together  is,  however,  but  a 
branch  of  a  much  wider  subject,  the  unity  of  the  Church  universal. 
Hence  again  its  great  importance.  In  order  to  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  we  must  have  a  beginning  in  the  component  parts.  The 
various  branches  of  the  Church  must  become  habituated  to  the  idea 
of  unity,  its  blessings  and  its  privileges ;  and  a  yearning  after  this 
unity  is  an  evident  and  a  prevailing  feature  in  every  department  of 
Christianity.  However  varied,  and  however  hopeless,  the  schemes 
for  producing  unity  may  be,  the  prayer  that  it  may  be  effected  is 
almost  universal.  It  was  a  solemn  topic  of  discussion  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  met  for  counsel 
together  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  three  great  sections  of 
Canadian  Presbyterianism  have  lately  been  united  in  one  body,  and 
a  Pan-Presbyterian  Conference  has  been  engaged  in  the  effort  of 
drawing  more  closely  together  all  the  Presbjrterian  communities 
throughout  the  world.  The  depth'of  meaning  in  the  Saviour's  words, 
*'  That  they  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me,"  is  being  more  and  more  fathomed,  so  that  the  reli- 
gious instinct  of  our  times  is  ready  to  pronounce  an  anathema  on 
the  founders  of  a  new  sect.  This  is  indeed  an  era  of  strivings  after 
amalgamation  on  the  part  of  religious  organisations,  of  delegations 
conveying  fraternal  greetings  from  Christians  of  one  continent  to 
those  of  another.  It  was  the  earnestness  of  a  desire  for  closer 
anion  and  intercourse,  that  gave  such  heartiness  to  the  welcome 
extended  by  the  American  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese^ 
representing,  as  he  did,  both  the  English  and  colonial  churches. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  ask,  but  also  to  answer  the  question. 
How  is  this  craving  after  unity  to  be  met  and  satisfied  ?  How  is 
this  aspiration,  springing  from  the  conviction  that  if  ever  the  world 
is  to  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  unity  must  prevail,  how  is  this  aspiration 
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to  be  met  ?  First,  I  would  say,  not  by  attempts  at  I^ifiIatioii« 
Even  if  a  competent  legislature  were  possible,  no  sane  man  believes 
that  its  enactments  would  be  desirable.  If  it  be  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  absolute  uniformity  in  the  Church  of  England, 
how  hopeless  must  be  the  attempt  to  achieve  it  throughout  the 
Anglican  Communion  as  regards  either  theological  views,  pious 
opinions,  or  ritual  observances.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  coercive 
legislation  cannot  be  entertained.  That  must  be  left  to  the  Anglican 
provincial  synods  and  conventions  abroad,  and  to  the  convocations 
of  the  English  Church  at  home,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  an 
established  Church. 

Diocesan  synods  are  now  an  accomplished  fact  abroad,  and  the 
only  remaining  want  is  their  establishment  at  home.  Begarding  this 
want,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  much.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  exists  a  strong  desire  that  the  want  should  be  supplied,  and  I 
am  also  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  diocesan 
synods  acquiring  the  power  of  legislation,  touching  matters  how- 
ever local  or  financial.  That  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome  I  make 
no  doubt,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  unity, 
but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  establishment  of  the  Church. 
In  the  security  of  a  privileged  because  an  established  Church,  there 
may  seem  to  be  no  very  urgent  necessity  for  a  system  of  graduated 
synods,  but  our  ears  and  eyes  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  word 
"Disestablishment."  Now  God  forbid  that  the  State  should  too 
deliberately  divorce  itself  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  brieve 
that  under  disestablishment  the  State  would  suffer  greater  loss  than 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  from  patriotic  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
motives  I  would  d^recate  it,  and  labour  to  postpone  it  to  the  most 
distant  day  possible.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the  organisation  of 
^ocesan  synods,  which  as  we  know  becomes  a  necessity  after  Dis- 
establishment ;  then  why  not  in  time  test  their  efficiency  in  resistiog 
Disestablishment  ?  The  Canadian  and  Irish  churches  have  been 
disendowed  and  disestablished,  and  in  each  case  we  find  as  a  result, 
the  prevalence  of  a  current  belief,  that  had  th^e  existed  a'  sjmo- 
dical  organisation,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  an  established 
Church,  the  union  of  Church  and  State  might  have  been  per- 
petuated. 

In  order,  then,  brethren,  to  draw  the  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  more  closely  together,  the  first  grand  essential  is  that 
^  no  greater  burden  than  necessary  things ''  be  laid  upon  the  various 
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provinces  of  the  Church  in  matters  pertaining  to  pions  opinionc^ 
discipline,  and  ceremonial  This  apostolic  principle  will  ensure  to 
OS  all  that  we  ought  to  demand,  substantial  unity  with  circumstan- 
tial variety.  A  Pan- Anglican  synod,  representing  provinces  thus 
constituted,  meeting  at  stated  intervals,  not  for  legislation  but  for 
counsel,  would  maintain  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church ;  resolutions 
and  pastoral  letters  from  such  a  body  on  such  great  questions  as 
the  revision  of  our  authorised  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
creeds  and  articles  of  our  communion,  would  then  express  such  a 
consonance  of  the  whole  Church  as  would  be  irresistible,  and  a 
great  step  would  be  gained  towards  Catholic  unity  by  the  existence 
of  a  council  which  might  speak  with  authority  on  such  absorbing 
topics  as  that  of  our  communion  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  our 
duty  towards  the  Old  Catholic  Beformation. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  unity  of  the  branches  of 
the  Anglican  Church  may  be  effectually  promoted,  and  that  is  by 
increased  dedication  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  the  progress  of  missionary  work.  No  one  can  escape 
responsibility  on  this  head.  Every  member  of  the  Church  in  his 
vocation  and  ministry  is  bound  to  this  duty ;  it  is  one  of  those 
"  necessary  things "  the  burden  of  which  is  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Apostles.  Let  no  one  pretend  to  anxiely  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  who  has  not  first  proved  his  love  for  her 
extension  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Want  of  unity  is,  as  we 
know  from  our  Lord's  words  as  well  as  from  daily  experience,  the 
great  hindrance  to  missionary  success.  But  though  the  work  of 
missions  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  disunion  of  Christians,  yet  the 
work  if  carried  on  in  faith  may  have  an  influence  in  the  direction 
of  uniiy.  Nothing  tends  to  impart  breadth  of  vision  and  true 
liberality  to  the  soul  more  than  missionary  labours.  There  will 
be  great  room  for  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  details  of 
missionary  operations,  but  the  identity  of  aim  to  disciple  and 
baptize  all  nations  will  unite  in  spirit  all  true  missionaries.  St 
Paul  differed  from  St  Barnabas  in  his  choice  of  a  companion  in 
their  missionary  tour,  but  we  are  sure  that  their  common  love  for 
their  work  brought  them  together  again.  Let  all  those  who  pray 
for  unity,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe,  show  their  sincerity 
by  providing  missionary  preachers,  for  ''how  can  tiiey  believe 
wiihoiU  a  preacher  ?  "  And  when  they  have  been  supplied,  let  not 
undue  expectation  of  rapid  and  successful  results  lead  us  to  nn£sdr- 
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ness  and  disappointment.  My  brethren,  the  average  success  of 
missionaries  abroad  is  quite  equal  to  the  average  success  of  mission- 
aries at  home.  But  much  more  is  often  demanded  not  only  in  the 
way  of  success  but  of  self-devotion  :  suffer  a  word  of  remonstrance 
regarding  that  carping  criticism  which  sees  much  evil  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  a  missionary  Bishop  or  priest  from  his  allotted 
work,  but  which  sees  none  whatever  when  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  home  episcopate  or  priesthood. 

Why  should  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church  deny  to  the 
foreign  missionary  what  it  yields  generously  to  the  home  mission- 
ary, temporary  relaxation?  Why  should  missionaries  who  have 
returned  home,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  be  regarded  as 
deserters  from  duty  ?  In  the  Apostolic  Church  it  was  otherwise : 
such  missionaries  as  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  used  to  return  to 
head-quarters  whence  they  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  "  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them."  When 
missionaries,  sent  by  the  Church  to  do  a  certain  work  abroad,  find 
from  experience  that  they  lack  the  health  or  aptitude  for  the  work 
which  are  essential  to  success,  then  to  return  home  and  make  way 
for  others  seems  a  duty.  I  know  that  in  speaking  of  work 
performed  at  home  or  abroad  by  missionaries  of  the  cross,  we  have 
little  cause  to  think  of  it  as  deserving  credit  or  applause ;  but  if 
in  the  interests  of  the  mission  cause  itself,  I  must  speak  as  a  man, 
I  would  ask  whether  the  Church  does  not  owe  somewhat  more 
to  her  ministers  who  have  devoted  even  ten  years  of  their  minis- 
terial life  to  her  extension  abroad,  than  to  those  who  did  not 
volunteer  for  service  abroad  at  all.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing, 
if  multitudes  of  the  clergy  would  but  volunteer  in  rotation,  for  a 
few  years  of  foreign  service.  When  volunteers  were  invited,  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing,  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  North  Pole,  the  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the 
ardour  which  prompted  so  many  to  face  the  dangers  which  they 
well  knew  to  be  inevitable.  But  with  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  the 
case  is  different.  We  have  to  cry  mightily  unto  God  on  days  of 
special  intercession,  to  incline  the  hearts  of  His  servants  to  vol- 
unteer for  His  service  in  foreign  parts.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining 
anything  like  an  adequate  staff  of  ipissionaries  being  admitted  and 
deplored,  I  would  ask,  Is  it  fair,  is*  it  wise,  to  add  yet  another 
hindrance  to  missionary  success,  by  leading  intending  volunteers 
io  believe  that  (in  the  opinion  of  those  who  remain  at  home)  duty 
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requires  from  them  expatriation  for  life  ?  Certainly,  the  prevalence 
of  such  a  belief  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  draw  more  closely 
together  the  Church  of  England  and  the  churches  in  communion 
with  her,  but  will  establish  another  impediment  in  the  way  of 
catholic  unity. 

The  great  aim  then  of  our  rulers  in  Church  and  State  should  be, 
"  to  lay  upon  us  no  greater  burden  than  necessary  things ;  "  and 
in  matters  of  faith  (if  unity  be  our  object)  the  required  limit  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  three  creeds  and  the  undisputed  general 
councils.  In  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremonial,  unity  will  be 
more  e£fectually  promoted  by  rubrics  expressing  the  limits  below 
which  we  must  not  sink,  rather  than  those  beyond  which  we  must 
not  rise ;  directions  couched  in  language  expressing  what  shall 
suffice,  rather  than  what  shall  be  rigidly  exacted.  And  if,  in 
addition,  the  Church  in  England  would  but  rise  to  the  grandeur 
of  her  missionary  responsibilities,  which  are  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  her  opportunities,  if  she  would  not  damp  the  ardour 
of  her  agents  abroad  or  of  intending  volunteers  at  home,  by  placing 
them  under  vows  for  life,  then  with  God's  blessing  we  might  antici- 
pate a  closer  drawing  together  of  all  churches  of  our  communion. 
But  no  d^ree  of  unity  that  we  can  hope  for  will  prevent  "  dissen- 
sions and  disputations  "  from  arising  in  the  Church.  If  she  be  true 
to  her  mission,  she  will  be  ever  "  tossed  on  the  boisterous  waves  of 
a  troublesome  world,"  as  unlike  as  possible  to  '*  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean ;  '*  but  a  Church  united  on  terms  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  submit,  whose  chief  pastors  should  meet  at  intervals  of  ten 
years,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  the  position 
of  patriarch  would  be  joyfully  conceded,  and  with  no  flattering  tones 
declare  as  the  Apostles  of  old  did,  "  what  were,  and  what  were  not 
those  necessary  things,**  to  be  laid  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Church,  then  should  be  realised  in  all  its  blessings,  ''  unity  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  May  the  present  Congress  do  its  part 
towards  this  happy  consummation,  by  the  members  thereof "  for- 
bearing one  another  in  love,"  remembering  ''  there  is  one  body 
and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  aU,  and  in  you  all." 
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The  Bioht  Riyebend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  took  his 
seat  as  President  at  2*30  p.m.,  aud  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  HiYi  first  of  all  to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  House  of 
Dqmlics  of  the  American  Chnrch : — 

**The  Oeneral  Convention  of  the  ProteUant  SpUcopal  Church, 

HOUSE  OF  DEPUTIES. 

m 

New  Tobx,  OcU^fcr  10, 1874. 

'*  To  the  Eight  Eevtrend, 

The  Lord  Eiehop  of  Lichfield. 

"  The  HoQse  of  Depnties  in  the  Oeneral  Convention  of  1874  have  receired  with 
rerj  great  pleaaure  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Chnrch  Congress  to  be  held  next 
year  at  Stoke,  conveyed  in  the  telegram  to  yonr  Lordship,  dated  October  9.  It  is 
another  gratifying  evidence  of  that  tme  oneness  in  Chbist  Jbsus  our  Lord  which 
has  been  so  happily  manifested.in  many  ways  between  the  venerable  Mother  Church 
and  her  daughter  in  America,  and  of  which  your  Lordship's  visits  in  1871,  and  now 
in  1874,  are  among  the  most  grateful  instances. 

''Doubtless  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  Church  will  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  improvement  and  brotherly  interoourse  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  coming  Congress.  Msy  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  very  kind  invitation  ? 

"  By  order,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Jamss  Cbaix,  Preiident." 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  meeting  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee ; 
slso  Dr  Potter  the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  some  other  American 
clergymen  whom  I  am  at  present  unable  to  name.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  we  have  representatives  here  from  almost  all  the  branches  of  our  Church ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Church ;  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  and  our  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Scotch  Church;  we  have  the  Bishops  of  Ontario  and  of  Melbourne,  as  representatives 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  I  think  also  the  Bishop  of  Nassau  is  here,  though  I  have 
not  seen  him  yet,  and  if  I  omit  any  names  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven ;  so  that  I  think 
1  may  ny  ill  the  branches  of  our  Anglican  Church  are  represented  in  this  Congress. 
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It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  addreas  to  you  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  but  before 
I  do  that  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  much  of  what  I  may  say  as  to  the  details  of 
the  forthcoming  discussions  has  been  said,  in  a  manner  highly  appreciated  by  those 
who  heard  it,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  his  sermon ;  and  my  comfort  is,  that 
whaterer  may  seem  defective  in  what  I  say  as  to  the  details  of  our  discussions,  hu 
been  more  than  amply  supplied  by  my  right  reverend  brother. 
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Now  tliat  the  Church  Congress  has  established  its  position,  by  fourteen 
years  of  success,  it  becomes  every  year  more  and  more  important  to  define 
its  object  and  to  trace  out  its  path.  An  annual  meeting,  held  for  discus- 
sion alone,  would  speedily  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  it  had  not  been 
followed  by  results  of  great  value.  It  has  been  felt  that  a  gradual  but 
certain  progress  has  been  made  towards  an  end,  the  attainment  of  which 
is  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer.  That  object  is  truth,  not  partial  truth, 
but  truth  as  perfect  as  God,  by  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  be  pleased  to  reveal 

The  title  of  Church  Congress  defines  our  limits.  We  seek  for  truth 
within  the  limits  of  the  Church.  We  recognise  one  definite  standard  of 
faith,  by  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  render  to  God  any  acceptable  service. 
We  meet  to  seek  for  an  increase  of  faith,  that  we  may  be  more  abundant 
in  good  works. 

Our  search  after  truth  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  We  do  not 
accept  as  infallible  the  authority  of  any  mortal  man^  nor  do  we  submit 
doubtful  questions  to  the  decision  of  a  council ;  nor,  again,  do  we  agree 
to  differ,  as  if  truth  were  beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  invite  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  from  men  of  various  habits  of  thought,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  greater  part  of  our  differences  will  vanish,  when  we 
come  to  understand  one  another.  The  language  of  extreme  party  spirit 
is  an  unknown  tongue  to  all  but  the  initiated.  The  man  of  one  party  is 
a  "barbarian"  to  the  man  of  the  other  (1  Cor.  xiv.  11).  The  value, 
therefore,  of  these  Congresses  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  all 
temperate  expressions  of  opinion  are  patiently  heard  and  carefully  weighed. 
If  any  speaker  should  seem  to  transgress  the  unwritten  law  of  propriety, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  rule  of  our  meeting,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  all  standing  orders,  to  restrain  him  within  due 
limits. 

The  object,  then,  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  is  the  calm  and  earnest 
search  after  truth,  with  none  of  that  excitement  which  would  be  inevitable 
if  a  synodical  declaration  were  proposed  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of 
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Totes.  We  need  have  no  parties  drawn  up  in  battle  array  each  in  support 
of  its  own  "  views."  We  meet  to  hear  opinions,  which  many  will  think 
at  first  to  be  veiy  different  from  their  own,  and  to  ponder  them  in  our 
hearts. 

The  rejection  of  an  infallible  authority  upon  earth  obliges  every  one  of 
us  to  confess  that  whereinsoever  he  differs  from  his  fellow-Christians  he 
may  possibly  be  wrong.  The  Bible  was  given  to  unite  us  in  one  faith ; 
but  it  is  from  the  various  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  Ood  that  our  divi- 
sions spring.  Perfect  confidence  can  come  only  from  perfect  agreement. 
Every  other  society  of  learned  men,  astronomers,  physicians,  geologists, 
engineers,  is  striving  to  elevate  its  own  department  of  knowledge  to  the 
dignity  of  an  exact  science.  How  wonderful,  then,  is  the  despairing  tone 
in  which  some  mourn  over  our  unhappy  divisions,  as  if  they  were,  what 
some  allege  of  war,  a  necessary  evil,  which  will  never  come  to  an  end.  Still 
more  wonderful  is  it  that  some  should  find  a  sorry  comfort  in  the  thought 
that,  after  all,  Christ  is  preached  ''  yea,  even  pf  strife  and  contention  "  (PhiL 
L  15).  Most  wonderful  of  all  that  some  should  leave  our  Church  because 
of  its  divisions ;  as  if  the  promise  were  revoked  that  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
will  guide  us  into  all  truth  "  (John  xvi.  13).  Why  should  we  despair  of 
so  attaining  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  that ''  we  may  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  we  may  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment"  (1  Cor.  L  10). 

Some  may  say,  ^'  Are  not  these  thoughts  for  the  synod  rather  than  the 
Congress  t  Are  not  the  objects  of  the  Congress  purely  practical,  to  in- 
quire how  Christian  work  may  best  be  done  1 "  I  cannot  put  asunder 
what  Qod  has  joined  together.  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  practice  as 
distinct  from  doctrine.  Every  subject  brought  before  the  Congress  pre- 
supposes faith  as  its  groundwork — definite,  distinct,  dogmatic  faith. 
Good  works  are  the  fruits  of  faith  (Article  XII).  Our  motive,  our  guide, 
our  rule  is  faith. 

If,  then,  we  aim  at  increase  of  work,  we  must  also  aim  at  imity  of  faith. 
"  Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  V  (Amos  iii.  3.)  Is  not  a 
large  portion  of  our  force  neutralised  by  antagonism  1  Is  it  not  a  deplor- 
able thing  that  earnest,  faithful,  pious  men  cannot  work  together,  because 
they  differ  in  religious  opinion)  Rival  societies,  rival  journals,  rival 
meetings^  public  and  private — all  these,  like  all  opposing  forces,  counter- 
act one  another. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  parties,  can  we  suppose  that  this  Con- 
gress has  nothing  to  do  with  doctrine,  because  it  does  not  claim  the 
authority  of  a  synod )  Its  highest  object  is  to  demonstrate  visibly  to  the 
world,  that,  even  in  spite  of  our  divisions,  we  are  learning  to  keep  the 
bond  of  peace  while  we  are  seeking  for  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.    The  icy 
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barriers  which  separated  us  are  melting  away  as  we  draw  near  in  Chnsttan 
brotherhood  to  the  one  source  of  light  and  life. 

Is  there  one  in  this  great  meeting  who  will  not  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  benefits  which  hundreds  and  thousands  have  received  at  former  Con- 
gresses from  the  papers  and  addresses  on  the  spiritual  life)  Can  any 
subject  be  nearer  to  doctrine  than  this  f  What  la  spiritual  lif e,  but  troth 
of  doctrine  received  into  the  heart  by  faith,  and  acting  upon  the  life  of 
the  believer?  The  soul  of  the  Christian  is  nourishedy  not  by  diversity, 
not  by  controversy,  not  by  speculation,  but  by  unity  of  fedth.  It  is  as 
certain  that  the  truth  by  which  the  soul  lives  is  one  truth,  as  that  the  air 
which  we  all  breathe  is  one  air.  How  thankful  then  ought  we  to  be^ 
when  we  look  at  the  lists  of  the  readers  and  speakers  on  the  spiritual  lif^ 
to  see  the  names  of  men  reputed  to  belong  to  every  section  of  the  Church, 
yet  all  meeting  on  the  same  platform  in  brotherly  love;  all  setting  forth 
the  same  one  fundamental  truth ;  with  the  same  end  in  view  of  touching 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  and  deepening  the  spiritual  life  within  them. 

Is  it  not  morally  certain  that  those  holy  men  of  Qod  are  drawing  nearer 
one  to  another )  Who  is  it  that  gives  them  power  to  utter  those  heart- 
searching  and  soul-dnspiriting  words  f  It  is  not  they  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  that  speaketh  in  them.  And  will  not  that  Bjnnt 
guide  them  into  all  truth)  not  narrow,  partial,  self-complacent  truth; 
but  truth  as  it  came  forth  from  Qod ;  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  truth  as 
confessed^by  the  Church,  when  ''  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were 
of  one  heart  and  one  soul "  (Acts  iv.  32). 

I  have  spoken  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Congress  upon  the  heart 
I  must  now  speak  of  its  eflect  in  promoting  Church  organisation.  The 
success  of  the  early  meetings  of  Congress  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spread 
of  synodical  action  among  the  English  dioceses.  Synods  of  the  colonial 
Churches  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand  had  been  held  two  years  before 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The  synodical  action  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  began  almost  from  the  time  of  its  foundation.  But 
all  these  branches  of  the  great  Anglican  Communion  have  yet  to  learn  by 
what  wise  and  comprehensive  system  they  may  be  united  together  upon 
the  basis  of  one  standard  of  necessary  truth,  while  each  retaios  its  own 
freedom  of  self-government.  -A  meeting  like  this  has  many  advantages 
in  prosecuting  such  an  inquiry.  It  opens  its  doors  to  Churchmen  from 
all  countries.  Special  invitations  have  been  sent  to  every  membw  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Province  of  Canada^  and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  I  fear  that  the  late  season  of 
the  year  has  prevented  many  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  from  accepting 
the  invitation.  But. some  are  present  who  will  feel  a  dfcep  interest  in  our 
first  subject :— - 
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''  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in  eommunion  vfUh  her — 
Eaw  they  may  he  drawn  more  clotdy  together" 

This  is  a  subject  which  the  Congress  may  well  discuss  in  skirmishing 
eidory  before  the  whole  array  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  You  have  the  advantage  already  spoken  ol^  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  marred  by  fretful  anxiety  about  the  result  of  a  division.  The 
object  is  dear :  the  promise  is  certain :  it  is  no  visionary  mark  towards 
which  we  press.  It  is  that  for  which  we  so  often  pray,  "  that  it  will 
please  God  to  inspire  continually  the  universal  Church  with  the  spirit  of 
tmtfay  udty,  and  concord"  (Prayer  for  Ckurch  Militant), 

A  great  step  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  Conferences  at 
Cologne  in  1873,  and  at  Bonn  in  1874  and  1875.  This  Conference  was 
not  a  synod  claiming  authority  for  its  decisions,  but  a  voluntary  meeting 
of  men  of  various  nations  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  theologians.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  scoff  at 
these  meetings  and  disparage  the  results.  Scoff  as  they  may,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bonn  Conference  in  1874  obtained  an  almost  unanimous 
assent  from  members  of  various  Churches,  and  from  men  representing 
every  school  of  religions  thought  among  us.  In  these  declarations  a  basis 
was  laid  upon  which  we  may  hope  the  unity  of  Scriptural  and  primitive 
doctrine  may  be  built  up.  True,  it  was  a  voluntary  meeting,  but  it  had 
in  it  the  mind  of  Him  ''  who  spake  as  one  haying  authority "  (Matt, 
vtt  29). 

The  Congress  at  its  last  meeting  devoted  a  morning  to  the  ''  Old  Catholic 
movement"  I  do  not  see  on  our  paper  any  mention  of  the  Bonn  Con- 
feience  of  1875.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  it  The  striking 
featnre  was  the  presence  of  so  large  a  representation  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Surely  the  dawn  is  brightening  in  the  East  It  is  too  early  to 
offer  an  opinion  npon  tiie  results  of  that  meeting.  But  they  are  full  of 
promise.  Between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome  there  rises  up  an  impass- 
able barrier— the  fourteen  clauses  added  to  the  Creed  by  Pope  Pius  IV., 
and  embodied  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  and  of  Papal  Infallibility.  From  the  Eastern 
Oiurches  we  are  divided  only  by  three  words  added  to  the  same  Creed  by 
the  Council  of  Toledo.  Is  this  a  hopeless  bar  to  reimion  ?  Is  one  word 
of  the  Qospel  of  St  John,  and  that  an  S^ag  Xf^^^f  v»y,  a  cause  sufficient 
to  set  aside  the  Saviour's  prayer,  that  all  may  be  one  ?  It  may  be  ttue^ 
that  if  a  formal  council  were  to  meet  now,  it  would  be  unable  to  settle 
the  question  between  East  and  West.  But  these  genial  Congresses,  these 
international  conferences,  are  softening  the  asperities  of  controversy,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  true  synod  of  confederate  Churches,  each  retaining 
its  own  freedom,  but  all  united  in  the  same  confession  of  faitL     This 
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was  the  primitiYe  type  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  this  a  large  portion 
at  least  of  Christendom  by  God's  blessing  may  return. 

We  have  on  our  paper  this  year  a  subject  which  I  think  is  new.  Its 
title  is,  "  Recent  Explorations  and  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands."  These 
words  remind  us  of  the  joint  inheritance  which  the  Christian  and  tlie  Jew 
still  possess  in  the  Holy  Land.  I  rejoice  to  see  this  subject  introduced 
even  in  this  restricted  form.  We  cannot  speak  of  Bible  lands  without 
thinking  of  them  to  whom  the  promised  land  was  given.  "  Hath  Qod 
cast  away  His  people?  God  forbid"  (Bom.  xi.  1).  ^^  Blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  and  so 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved  "  {lb.  v.  25).  Our  subject  is  not  one  of  mere 
antiquarian  research.  It  looks  back  a  few  thousand  years,  but  it  looks 
forward  to  eternity.  It  is  not  enough  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  him  to 
whom  the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  or  of  Him  by  whom  grace  and 
truth  came.  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Sion,  Bethlehem  and  Calvary, 
Tabor  and  Gethsemane,  all  these  are  monuments  of  earth  and  stone  on 
which  are  written  the  promises  of  a  God  who  cannot  change.  To  see 
these  promises  afar  off,  to  be  persuaded  of  them,  and  to  embrace  them, 
is  as  much  a  duty  now  as  it  was  when  Abraham  went  out,  at  Gk>d'8 
command,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  That  city  where  ten  sieges 
have  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another,  points  to  the  New  Jerusalem  above,  which  is  the  Mother  of  us 
all.  Even  if  we  should  hold  our  peace,  her  very  stones  would  cry  out 
and  prophesy  that ''  there  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  deliverer,  and  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  "  (Rom.  xL  26). 

Why  is  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  so  slow  1  The  answer  is  not  of  man, 
but  of  God.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that ''  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
His  promise"  (2  Peter  ilL  9).  But  surely  there  are  stumbling-blocks — 
hindrances  which  this  Congress  may  help  to  remove*  What  is  the  lesson 
now  taught  to  the  Jews  in  those  sacred  places  hallowed  by  the  records  of 
the  Saviour  in  whom  all  Christians  alike  profess  to  believe  ?  While  a 
Turkish  guard  is  needed  to  restrain  the  strife  of  Christians  at  the  birth- 
place of  their  Lord,  will  the  Jew,  with  his  Isaiah  in  his  hand,  believe  that 
we  are  the  worshippers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  )  But  we  need  not  go  to 
Palestine  for  examples.  Let  us  look  at  home.  What  beauty  is  there  in 
Christianity,  as  distorted  in  our  so-called  religious  journals,  that  a  Jew 
should  desire  it  1  We  need  the  evidence  so  powerful  in  days  of  old,  both 
with  Jew  and  Gentile—'^  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another." 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  done  elsewhere,  may  the  Church  Congress,  by 
its  peace  and  charity  and  patient  search  after  truth,  set  forth  before  all 
men  a  living  evidence  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 
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NoW)  as  to  that  other  proof  which  is  required  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jerrs,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Qentiles  should  come  in,  is  not  our  back- 
wardness in  the  cause  of  Missions  a  negative  stumbling-block  both  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  ?  This  is  a  subject  to  which  this  Congress  has  never  been 
indifferent.  We  must  return  to  it  again  and  again.  It  stands  on  our 
paper  under  the  head  of  Missions  and  Missionary  Bishoprics.  We  have 
in  ample  scope.  Our  field  is  the  world.  We  do  not  meet  to  congratulate 
one  another  upon  the  conversion  of  a  few  thousands  here  and  there ;  but 
to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  Why  are  there  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
still  unconverted  1  Must  we  not  fear  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  contributions,  to  the  littleness  of  our  faith,  to  our  back- 
wardness in  prayer,  to  our  keeping  back  our  best  men,  to  our  too  great 
readiness  to  give  way  to  difficulties )  Thus  it  is  that  the  evidence  fails. 
We  have  received  a  commandment  which  is  feebly  obeyed,  and  a  promise 
which  is  coldly  claimed ;  and  therefore  the  Qentile  world  is  in  no  haste 
to  receive  the  Gk)spel  which  we  preach,  nor  to  believe  that  the  true  Qod 
IB  indeed  with  us. 

I  must  briefly  speak  of  the  other  subjects  which  bear  upon  the  same 
central  work  of  restoring  unity  to  a  divided  Church.  Revival  movements ; 
the  employment  of  special  preachers ;  religious  and  devotional  books ; 
woman's  work ;  Church  work  in  the  army  and  navy,  among  the  boatmen 
in  our  canals,  and  the  seamen  in  our  ports,  among  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb ;  destitute  children ;  pastoral  work  of  every  kind ;  religious  educa- 
tion; lay  agency;  the  supply  of  clergy — all  these  are  the  signs  of  a 
Church  which  knows  and  feels  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  which  is  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  understand  the  spirit  of  her 
Master's  thanksgiving — '^Of  them  which  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  lost 
none"  (John  zviii  9). 

To  what  end  do  all  these  signs  point )  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this 
Congress,  and  those  that  have  gone  before,  have  traced  out  the  path  by 
which  we  may  press  on  in  simple  faith  and  singleness  of  eye  towards  the 
attainment  of  all  that  God  has  promised — all  for  which  the  Lord  died  and 
rose  again — all  for  which  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  from  heaven?  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  true  centre  round  which 
may  be  rallied  in  God's  own  time  all  the  scattered  forces  of  those  who 
agree  in  accepting  Holy  Scripture  as  their  standard  of  faith,  and  the 
Creeds  of  the  undivided  Church  as  their  summary  of  doctrine ;  stretching 
out  her  arms  to  the  great  English-speaking  race  now  widely  scattered 
round  the  earth — ^welcoming  to  her  communion  the  Old  Catholic,  the 
Greek,  the  Eussian^  the  Lutheran,  the  Scandinavian  the  Wesleyan — 
bearing  with  any  errors  she  may  discern  in  other  branches  of  the  Church, 
as  she  herpes  ber  own  may  be  forgiven — agreeing  with  them  in  well-de- 
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fined  statements  of  necessary  and  fundamental  truth — commending  herself 
to  Jew  and  Gentile  by  her  visible  unity  — she  may  press  on  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  catholicity  as  wide  and  as  complete  as  is  possible  to  be  attained, 
until  Bome,  awaking  from  her  dream  of  universal  empire,  shall  be  content 
to  be,  what  she  was  at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus,  one  among  many  living 
stones,  built  up  into  one  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  Jesus 
Christ  ELimself  being  the  chief  Comer-stone. 


THE  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CHURCHES  IN 
COMMUNION  WITH  HER:  HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  DRAWN 
MORE  CLOSELY  TOGETHER. 

PAPER. 
The  Bight  Rev.-  the  Bishop  of  EDiNBURaH. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  question  of  the  more  intimate  union 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  churches  in  communion  wil^  her  is 
one  of  such  gravity,  involving  such  important  issues,  that  no  small 
responsibility  lies  on- any  one  who  undertakes  to  discuss  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  method  suggested  ought  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion,  and  therefore  to  dwell  on  relations  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  any  particular  Churches  might  only  lead  us  away  from  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  question  must  be  solved.  Again,  it  is  a  widely 
different  question  from  that  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  how 
certain  Churches  may  be  kept  from  diverging  from  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Those  indeed  who  love  the  Church 
of  England  most  truly  will  feel  that,  though  she  has  much  to  give,  she 
has  not  a  little  to  receive ;  that  if  she  has  much  to  teach,  she  has  also 
much  to  learn.  But,  besides  this,  the  union  of  Churches  to  be  real  must 
be,  not  dead  coherence,  but  the  living  organic  union  of  living  bodies, 
acting  and  reacting  reciprocally  one  upon  another.  To  be  the  source  of 
strength  it  must  be  spiritual  fellowship,  which  means  quickened  vitality 
and  enlarged  apprehension  of  the  manifold  truth  of  God.  The  end 
proposed  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  fulfilment,  in  part,  of  the  Redeemer's 
prayer,  that  those  that  believe  in  Him  should  be  one.  And,  therefore, 
if  we  would  arrive  at  any  substantial  and  permanent  basis  of  union  for 
the  Churches  of  (what  is  known  as)  the  Anglican  Communion,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  look  to  some  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  to  any  of  those  things  which  every  particular  Church  has 
''  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish,"*  as  an  expedient  for  drawing 
them  together  more  closely,  for  we  might  be  promoting  a  partial  and 
temporary  unity  to  the  injury  of  that  which  is  truly  Catholic.  But 
surely  if  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles  have  taught  us — and  they 
certainly  have  taught  us — ^how  those  that  believe  on  Him  should  be 
one,  and  how  unity  should  be  promoted  and  manifested,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  simply  to  adhere  to  these  principles,  and  follow  as  closely  as 

♦  Art.  XXXrV.— "  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church." 
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possible  tlw  method  they  indicate.  I  tnuit,  therefore,  that  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  qnestioDy  and  the  danger  of  drifting  away  into  unprofitable 
theories,  will  be  my  excnse,  even  if,  in  calling  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scriptnre  on  the  subject,  I  seem  to  be  repeating  truths  with  which 
Churchmen  must  be  supposed  to  be  familiar. 

The  unity  which  our  Lord  desires  of  those  that  believe  in  Him  is,  you 
will  remember,  twofold.  He  prayed  that  they  might  be  one,  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one — that  is,  in  the  unity  of  one  Spirit ;  and  yet 
so  that  the  world,  which  cannot  discern  that  which  is  spiritual  and  in- 
▼isible,  mi^  be  couTinced  of  His  diyine  mission  by  their  unity — that  is, 
that  tbej  might  be  TisiUy  and  manifestly  one.  The  unity  therefore 
consists,  as  is  fully  expounded  in  Apostolic  writings,  in  '*one  body," 
wi^  its  confession  of  the  one  faith,  its  visible  seals  of  fellowship,  and  its 
subordination  of  offices ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  members  of  that 
one  body  keeping  '*  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  And 
for  ibis  there  is  required  not  only  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  humility, 
and  chari^,  but  also  that  cultivated  and  matured  knowledge  which  will 
preserve  us  from  thai  which  is  the  prolific,  source  of  divisions,  from  sup- 
posiDg  one  aspect  or  fragment  of  the  truth  to  be  the  whole  wisdom  of  God. 
And  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ  *  unto  this  ''  unity  of  the 
fsith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,"  the  offices  of  the  ministry 
are  instituted  and  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts.  But,  further,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  is  very  definite  and  explicit  as  to  the  special 
method  not  only  for  maintaining,  but  also  for  manifesting,  unity.  Our 
Irvine  Master  Himself  has  given  t  express  directions  as  to  the  process 
throng  which  dissensions  should  be  ended ;  and  although  He  takes,  as 
His  manner  was,  a  dispute  between  two  persons  as  a  typical  instance  to 
iUostrate  general  principles,  yet  these  principles,  as  the  context  implies, 
are  applicable  to  all  occasions  of  offence.  He  teaches  that  when  all  has 
beoi  done,  through  personal  intercourse,  that  charity  and  equity  demand, 
^  case  must  then  be  referred  to  the  Church — to  the  Christian  society 
as  a  body  corporate — and  the  disputant  who  shall  refuse  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Church  on  the  question  at  issue  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  a  brother.  He  confirms  this  (you  will  remember),  and  indicates  that  it  is 
applicable  to  aU  questions  that  touch  the  welfare  of  His  Church,  by  a  solemn 
assurance  of  the  validity  of  Church  action,  and  by  expounding  the  true  and 
original  causes  of  its  force — ^namely,  the  power  of  united  prayer  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  in  its  assemblies.  The  conditions 
and  the  limitations  of  Church  action  might  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  own 
hmguage.  But  there  is  one  conspicuous  instance  in  Apostolic  times 
of  the  application  of  these  principles,  which  supplies  sufficient  guidance 
hx  all  ages.  When  the  ''  burning  question  "  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  to  divide  the  Church,  how  was 
unity  maintained  %  Why  was  it  not  sufficient  for  St  Paul,  in  the  full 
power  <tf  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  assert  that  Christian  liberty  which  he  has 
expounded  in  his  writings)  Because  to  preserve  unity  more  is  required 
than  mere  teaching.  One  aspect  of  truth  indeed,  though  a  Paul  expound 
it,  18  not  sufficient  for  that  catholicity  of  truth  without  which  Ca&oUe 
imitj  cannot  be  sustained.    Thore  must  be  open  conferenoe^  there  must 
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be  united  counsels,  the  arguments  of  the  Judaizers  must  be  folly  heardf 
and,  finally,  there  mnst  be  concurrence  in  harmonious  action.  And  the 
result  is,  that  while  the  truth  which  St  Paul  teaches  is  more  distinctly 
affirmed  than  before,  yet  practical  rules  are  determined  by  common  con- 
sent, in  order  that  causes  of  ofifence  may  not  arise,  and  that  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  some  external  diversities,  may  be  not  only 
maintained,  but  also  manifested.  These  canons  of  discipline  of  the  first 
and  tjrpal  synod  of  the  Christian  Church  were  undoubtedly  binding,  in 
accordance  with  our  Lord's  teaching,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  unity ;  * 
yet  that  they  were  not,regarded  as  universal  laws,  or  infallible  dogmas,  is 
evident  from  St  Paul's  subsequent  instructions  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
Corinthians,  t  But  this  general  conclusion  is  obviously  to  be  drawn — that 
whatever  difficult  and  exciting  questions  may  disturb  or  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  the  method  ordained  for  preventing  and  healing  breaches 
of  unity  is  through  decisions  of  the  Church,  following  mutual  conference, 
free  discussion,  patient  and  tolerant  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  all 
concerned.  And  such  judgments,  being  determined  by  general  consent, 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  enabling  those  who  seek  His  guidance  to  dis- 
cern the  conmion  truth  in  which  their  dififerences  are  harmonised,  have  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
in  them — ^that  is,  the  maintenance  and  the  manifestation  of  unity.  Some 
of  us  have  learnt  by  happy  experience  how  greatly  God  blesses  Church 
action  when  thus  used ;  how  noisy  disputes  are  hushed  and  shamed  into 
silence,  and  the  way  is  made  clear  as  the  day,  when  common  counsels  have 
terminated  in  harmonious  action.  And  of  the  power  of  mutual  conference, 
when  directed  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  charity,  to  discover 
the  path  of  unity  even  when  it  seemed  hopelessly  lost  for  ages,  the  late  con- 
ference at  Bonn  has  supplied  an  instance,  from  which  all  who  seek  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem  may  well  take  courage.  At  all  events,  if  the  method 
for  cherishing  and  preserving  unity,  which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
have  taught  us,  should  fail  of  success  through  the  want  of  a  right  spirit 
in  those  who  adopt  it,  it  is  vain  to  try  any  other.  Whenever  other 
methods  have  been  used,  whether  in  past  ages  or  modem  times,  by  Bishops 
of  Rome  or  by  English  Sovereigns  and  Parliaments — methods  in  which 
the  spirit  of  law  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  gospel,  and  the  bare 
authority  of  office,  or  perhaps  of  secular  power,  for  the  authority  of  the 
Spirit  of  love  and  truth — a  constrained  and  unreal  uniformity  may  have 
been  produced  for  a  time,  but  the  divisions  created  have  been  far  more 
serious  than  any  which  seemed  to  be  healed. 

To  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  question  before  us,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  tSie  same  reasons  as  determine  that  differences 
among  Christians  should  be  concluded  through  the  action  of  the  Church 
of  wUch  they  are  members,  also  indicate  that  the  union  of  different 
Churches  should  be  maintained  through  the  Church  action  of  the  larger 
corporate  society  which  includes  them  all.  Particular  Churches  are  some- 
times apt,  like  single  individuals,  to  be  one-sided  and  narrow-minded,  and 
thdrdedsiousneedto  be  corrected  and  harmonised  by  those  of  the  whole  body 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  That  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  synod  of 
a  diocese  should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  province ;  the  synod  of  the 
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proyinee  to  that  of  all  the  Churches  with  which  it  is  in  commanion.  And 
this — which  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  Scriptural  prin- 
ciple in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  be  practically  applied — is  the  very 
conclusion  embodied  in  a  resolution  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1867  on 
the  same  question  as  is  now  before  us.  It  was  resolved  — "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  conference  unity  in  faith  and  discipline  will  be  best  main- 
tained among  the  several  branches  of  the  Anglican  communion  by  the 
due  and  canonical  subordination  of  the  sjrnods  of  the  several  branches  to 
the  higher  authority  of  a  synod  or  synods  above  them." 

The  serious  evils  that  have  arisen  from  long  neglect  of  the  legitimate 
method  for  maintaining  unity  are  unhappily  but  too  apparent  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  hour.  And  to  this  neglect  are  also  due  the 
chief  impediments  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  colonial 
Churches.  At  first,  as  the  Church  extended  herself  to  the  colonies  of  the 
British  empire,  it  was  imagined  that  each  new  diocese  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
were  simply  members  of  that  Church,  subject  to-  its  laws  in  all  Church 
matters.  But,  as  these  laws  are  those  of  an  Established  Church,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  complicated  system  of  English  Law  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  and  with  no  legal  force  except  on  English  soil,  it  is- 
impossible  to  determine  the  meaning,  in  law,  of  a  Church  of  England 
oat  of  England;  and  certainly  Holy  Scripture  does  not  help  us  to 
miderstand  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  all  its  representations  of 
the  Church.  This  erroneous  notion,  however,  was  confirmed  by  the 
letters  patent  under  which  the  Bishops  were  appointed,  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  absence  of  anything  else,  it  has  been  well  that  the  sense 
of  unity  should  be  cherished  even  by  *this  fictitious  and  merely 
imaginary  bond  of  union.  Yet  the  evil  consequences  have  far  exceeded 
the  advantages,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  And  of  these  evils, 
tiie  greatest  has  been  that  organisation  through  Church  synods  was 
not  from  the  first  recognised  as  an  inherent  necessity  for  the  Church 
wherever  it  extends  itsell  Many,  who  considered  themselves  attached 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  looked  on  synods  as  a  useless  and 
dangerous  innovation,  indeed  as  an  act  of  separation  from  that  Church,. 
though  only  by  them  can  union  be  maintained.  And  although  this  feel-» 
mg  is  at  last  giving  way  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  yet  it  is  too  evident 
that  the  great  obstacle  to  a  real  and  more  intimate  union  of  the  Churches 
axises  from  the  fact  that  so  many  English  Churchmen,  instead  of  deriving 
from  Holy  Scripture  their  ideas  of  the  responsibilities,  functions,  and 
rights  of  Churches  of  Christ,  have  little  or  no  conception  of  any  such 
duties  or  powers  outside  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is,  indeed,  a  conviction 
which  has  been  forced  upon  me,  through  long  and  varied  and  very  painful 
experience,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  closer  union  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  conmiunion  is,  that  we  should  recover  the  true 
idea  of  the  reality,  the  value,  and  the  authority  of  Church  action,  as 
ordained  by  Christ  for  this  express  purpose,  that  those  who  believe  in  Him 
may  be  manifestly  one,  and  that  so  the  world  may  believe  that  He  was 
sent  of  Ood. 

I  am  aware  that  some,  who  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of  synodical 
setioD,  consider  that  it  would  be  expedient  in  our  colonies  that  it  should 
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receive  the  authority  of  law  from  the  local  legislatures.  If  legislation  is 
required  to  give  powers  for  the  tenure  of  property  or  to  remove  disabilities, 
by  all  means  let  such  as  is  expedient  be  obtained,  when  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  it.  But  so  far  as  the  question  of  Church  unity  is  concerned^  the 
authorisation  by  law  of  the  synodical  system  is,  I  am  persuaded,  much 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  First  of  all,  it  hampers  the  freedom  of 
Church  action,  making  the  system  rigid  and  incapable  of  modification 
except  at  the  will  of  a  legislature,  perhaps  hostile  or  jealous,  almost  cer- 
tainly indifferent.  I  could  give  several  instances  of  this  if  time  permitted 
me.  Secondly,  it  interferes  with  the  homogeneousness  of  t^e  synodical 
«3rstem,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  "  due  and  canonical  subordinatioa 
of  synods.*'  And  thirdly,  it  tends  to  alter  the  character  of  synods.  In- 
stead of  their  being  Church  assemblies,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  by  bringing  Christian  brethren  through  mutual 
•conference  and  mutual  concessions  to  accept  some  decision  by  conmion 
•consent,  the  danger  is  greatly  increased — and  that  the  danger  exists  no  one 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  synods  will,  I  think,  deny — of  their  be« 
coming  mere  ecclesiastical  parliaments,  in  which  the  object  is  to  carry  a 
resolution  in  spite  of  opposition  by  a  majority  of  votes.  No  doubt  bind- 
ing rules  are  necessary,  for  there  are  everywhere  self-willed  men  who  wUl 
set  at  nought  the  judgment  of  their  brethren ;  but  the  position  of  the 
Church,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Scotland,  proves  that  such 
rules  may  be  made  without  obtaining  legal  authority  for  the  synodical 
organisation.  And,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  force 
of  83rnodical  action  is  the  one  thing  of  value  for  the  preservation  of  unity, 
I  should  much  deprecate  that  which  would  be  likely  to  make  synods  mere 
instruments  for  the  exercise  of  legal  powers,  and  for  framing  hard  and 
fast  rules  with  coercive  authority. 

No  doubt  the  method  to  which  the  Lambeth  Resolution  points  requires, 
in  order  to  complete  the  scheme,  a  general  synod  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  communion.  And  (I  would  ask)  what  difficulties  are  there  in 
the  way  of  this  that  Christian  wisdom  and  courage  may  not  overcome  t 
— that  is,  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  If 
only  those  principles  and  purposes  of  Church  synods  are  kept  in  view, 
which  Holy  Scripture  teaches,  and  which  I  have,  very  feebly  and  imper^ 
f  ectly,  endeavoured  to  expound,  we  should  find  (I  expect)  that  it  is  almost 
as  easy  and  simple  a  matter  to  hold  a  General  Synod  from  time  to  time 
for  special  purposes  as  to  meet  in  a  Church  Congress  every  year.  True, 
its  decisions  would  possess  no  coercive  power,  no  greater  force,  in  short, 
than  those  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  ;  perhaps  we  hardly  require  more. 
If  it  were  really  a  representative  assembly ;  if,  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire  and  from  the  United  States,  there  were  gathered  together,  in  the 
name  of  our  one  Lord,  such  men  as  the  Anglican  communion  does  produce 
— ^men  of  approved  wisdom,  leandng,  experience,  and  piety ;  men  also  fairly 
representing  the  various  schools  of  religious  thought  in  the  Church  (includ- 
ing, as  at  Jerusal^n,  even  those  who  seem  the  most  contentious) ;  and  i^ 
through  the  Spirit  of  Him  Who  is  present  in  the  assemblies  of  His  Church, 
fundamental  truths  were  recognised,  and  laws  for  the  maintenance  and 
manifestation  of  unity  were  accepted  by  general  consent,  surely  this  would 
be  a  proof  to  the  world  that  we  are  one  in  Christ,  such  as  never  has  been 
witnessed  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity.    But  such  an  assembly 
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must  meet,  not  in  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  iu  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love, 
and  in  the  fall  assurance  that  it  is  authorised  by  the  Div^ine  Redeemer  to  act. 
in  His  behal£  Let  it  repudiate,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  all  legal  or 
coercive  powers,. and  all  such  claims  as  Rome  asserts ;  but  let  it  speak  ia 
no  faltering  accents,  iu  the  name  of  Christ,  of  those  things  that  belong 
to  peace  and  the  edification  of  the  Church.  And  even  though,  for  our  sins, 
sad  especially  those  of  our  unhappy  divisions,  such  a  method  fail  at 
first  to  produce  all  the  results  desired,  let  us  not  be  impatient  It  is 
sorely  far  better  to  work  and  wait  on,  humbly  and  patiently,  in  the  way 
marked  out  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  than  to  take  refuge  in  temporary 
expedients  which  may  promise  much,  but  can,  in 'the  end,  only  aggravate 
the  evils  they  attempt  to  remedy. 
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Or  the  desirableness  of  the  object  contemplated  in  the  thesis  npon  whicli 
I  have  been  requested  to  address  you,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in 
this  assembly.  We  all,  I  doubt  not,  very  earnestly  desire  that  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Churches  in  communion  with  her  may  be  more  closel7 
drawn  together.  To  consult  upon  means  for  efifecting  this  was,  I  believe, 
the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  Conference  at  Lambeth  in  1867  was  con- 
vened, and  several  important  resolutions  relating  to  it  were  then  adopted. 
One  of  these  was,  '*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  unity  in  faith 
tnd  discipline  will  be  best  maintained  among  the  several  branches  of  the 
Anglican  communion  by  due  and  canonical  subordination  of  the  synods 
of  the  several  branches  to  the  higher  authority  of  a  Sjrnod  or  synods  above 
them."  Another  was,  '*  That  a  committee  of  nine  members  (with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  learned  in. 
ecclesiastical  and  common  law)  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
apon  the  subject  of  the  relations  and  functions  of  such  synods,  and  that 
each  report  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
ft  request  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  communicated  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  this  Conference."  A  third  was,  ''  That  the  committee  (appointed  by 
the  last-quoted  resolution),  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  Bishops 
of  London,  St  David's,  and  Oxford,  and  all  the  colonial  Bishops,  be  in- 
structed to  consider  the  constitution  of  a  voluntary  spiritual  tribunal,  to 
which  questions  of  doctrine  maybe  carried  by  appesd  from  the  tribunals  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline  in  each  province  of  the  colonial  Church,  with  like 
directions  for  the  forwarding  of  the  report  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  communication  of  it  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  reports  of  these  two  committees ;  but  I 
woold  previously  direct  your  attention  to  what  really  constitutes  the  data 
of  the  problem  proposed  for  our  solution ;  viz.,  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
status  of  the  several  Churches  which  are  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  their  relation  to  her  and  to  one  another,  and  their  other  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  These  particulars  require  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  several  questions  arising  out  of  them  duly  considered,  before 
we  attempt  to  determine  how  the  object  we  have  in  view  can  be  success- 
fully accomplished. 

£i  the  firat  place,  then,  I  would  observe  that  the  Churches*in  commmiion 
witb  the  Chorch  ol  England  (by  which  description  I  xmdetf^aoiii  \a  \)A 
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intended  all  sncli  as  were  represented  at  the  last,  or  would  be  represented 
at  any  future  General  Conference  at  Lambeth)  include  two  distinct  classes : 
the  one  consisting  of  the  Churches  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire,  and  the  various  missionary  Churches  founded  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  other,  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Episco- 
pal Churches  in  Scotland  and  America.  These  two  classes  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  separately.  For  the  Churches  in  the  latter  class,  while  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  by  the  profession  of  a  common  faitb, 
the  recognition  of  a  common  ministry,  and  the  use  of  what,  notwithstand- 
ing some  existing  and  other  contemplated  variations,  is  substantially  a 
common  liturgy — connected  with  her  also  by  a  common  language,  and  as 
to  the  American  Church  by  a  common  ancestry,  as  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Churches  by  a  common  nationality — owe  her  no  allegiance,  but  are  per- 
fectly independent.  They  are  governed  by  their  own  synods  or  conven- 
tions j  they  form  their  own  codes  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  they  appoint  their 
own  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  They  are,  therefore,  simply  Sister  Churches, 
Their  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  is  one  of  perfect  equality,  and  in 
considering  how  she  and  they  may  be  more  closely  drawn  together,  we  are 
embarrassed  by  no  legal  difficulties. 

With  respect  to  the  Churches  in  the  former  class  it  is  very  different 
What  is  their  status,  and  what  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
mother  Church,  are  questions  upon  which  at  present  the  most  positive 
opinions,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  another,  are  maintained  both  in 
England  and  in  the  colonies ;  and  from  which,  if  they  be  not  soon  ami- 
cably settled,  the  most  painful  conflicts  and  schisms  are  likely  to  arise.  It 
is  with  these  Churches  that  I  am  specially  concerned,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  set  before  you,  as  clearly  as  my  prescribed  time  will  allow,  the  circum- 
stances respecting  them,  which  seem  to  me  chiefly  to  demand  consideration. 
M^r  observations  will  be  confined  to  what  may  be  strictly  designated 
colonial  Churches — viz.,  the  Churches  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Australasia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Church  in  India,  which  has 
its  own  peculiar  constitution,  and  some  missionary  Churches  do  not  need 
to  be  remarked  upon. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noted  concerning  these  colonial  Churches 
is,  that  all  of  them  have,  I  believe,  their  diocesan,  and  some  also  their 
provincial  synods  or  assemblies,  which  consist  of  Bishops  and  other 
clergymen  with  a  number  of  select  laymen,  and  of  which  the  rules^ 
either  by  force  of  Acts  of  the  local  legislatures  or  by  virtue  of 
voluntary  agreements,  ate  binding,  as  to  matters  within  their  juris- 
diction, 'Upon  all,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  officers  of  the  Church.  I 
say  <u  to  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  because  such  synods  or 
assemblies  as  have  been  constituted  by  local  legislatures  are  plainly  re- 
stricted by  the  limitations  which  those  legislatures  have  imposed  upon 
them  ;  and  such  as  have  been  formed  by  mutual  agreements,  even  if  such 
agreements  contain  no  express  limitations,  are,  according  to  high  legal 
authority,  restricted  by  the  relation  in  which  the  Churches  represented  by 
them  stand  to  the  Church  of  England. 

A  second  and  very  important  circumstance  is,  that  these  Churches  have 
in  general  assumed  for  their  designation  the  title  either  of  TI^  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  or.  The  Branch  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  or.  The  ChurcJ^  of  England,  in  Canada,  New 
ZeaJandj  or  whatever  the  locality  may  be ;— thereby  declaring  not  merely 
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their  close  affinity,  but  also  their  actual  identity,  with  either  the  formerly 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  or  the  existing  Church  of  England. 

Hence  their  members,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  late  Master  of 

the  Rolls  in  "  Bishop  of  Natal  versus  Qladstone  and  others/'  are  bound 

by  all  the  laws  of  tluit  Church  to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 

Bat,  and  this  is  the  third  circumstance  to  be  adverted  to,  some  years 
ago  a  provincial  synod,  convened  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Capetown  (and 
its  example  has  been  recently  followed  by  the  General  Synod  of  New 
Zealand),  adopted  a  different  designation — viz.,  "The   Church  in  the 
Province  of  South  Africa  '* — and  consistently  therewith  claimed  for  that 
Church  *'  the  ecclesiastical  status,  rights,  powers,  and  relations  of  (what  it 
called)  a  province  of  the  Anglican  communion."     Here,  then,  has  arisen 
a    question  of  fundamental  importance.      Can    this  claim  be   legally 
sustained  ?     If  it  can,  then  any  colonial  Church  may  assert  for  itself  the 
same  independence  as  is  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Scotland. 
The  question,  you  will  observe,  is  not  whether  a  number  of  private 
persons  may  agree  to  adopt  a  certain  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  rules  of  a  certain  deed  of  association,  and  call 
themselves  by  a  certain  name.     About  this  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
But    it    is    whether  a  particular    individual,   who    has    declared    his 
persuasion  that  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  who  has  been  consecrated  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  appointed  by  the  Queen's 
letters-patent  to  a  colonial  see,  can  afterwards,  in  his  office  as  Bi^op  of 
such  see,  by  a  voluntary  compact  with  other  Bishops  and  the  clergy  of 
bis  own  and  other  dioceses,  and  with  certain  laymen,  form  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  independent  Church,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  his  income,  and  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  position  to  which 
be  was  consecrated.     The  importance  of  the  question  will  appear  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  actual  present  consequence,  and  the  possible,  and  not 
improbable,  future  consequences  of  this  assumption  of  an  independent 
status.     The  actual  present  consequence  is,  that  there  are  now  in  the 
colony  of  Natal  two  rival  bishops:    one  who,  although  he  has  been 
adjudged  by  the  Church  in  South  Africa  to  be  deposed,  is  still  recognised 
'  by  the  law  of  England  as  the  rightful  Bishop ;  the  other,  who  has  been 
placed  there  by  the  South  African  Church,  and  is  not  recognised  by  the 
law  of  England.     In  our  endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of  our  com- 
munion more  closely  together,  our  first  object  should  surely  be  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  scandalous  schism. 

Again,  it  is  possible,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  altogether  improbable, 
that  at  some  future  time  the  person  whom  the  Church  in  the  Province 
of  South  Africa  recognises  as  Bishop  of  Capetown,  may  not  be,  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  the  rightful  occupant  of  that  see,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  income  provided  for  such  Bishop  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Of  the  right  to  his  position  of  the  present 
Bishop  no  doubt  can  be  entertauied,  since  he  has  been  consecrated  under 
the  licence  of  the  Queen  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  title  of  any  one  whom  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  the 
Province  of  South  Africa  may  hereafter  consecrate  will  be  disputed. 
That  this  apprehension  is  not  unreasonable  is  shown  by  the  intelligence 
a  few  weeks  since  ot  an  association  having  \)^u  iotm^  ^V 
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Oapetown,  called  ''  The  Church  of  England  Defence  Association,''  whidi 
threatens  to  contest  the  right  of  the  late  Bishop  to  transfer  property  held 
by  him  for  the  Church  of  England  in  his  diocese,  to  other  persons  to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  Church  in  the  FroTince  of  South  Africa.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  probability  of  painful  and  costly  lawsuits  ensuing,  and  a 
schism  being  thereby  occasioned,  unless  some  means  be  adopted  by  the 
Chnrch  at  home  for  at  once  settling  the  question  at  issue. 

Again,  to  return  to  the  Churches  whose  titles  indicate  an  identity  with 
the  Church  of  England.  A  further  circumstance  to  be  noted  respecting 
them  is,  that  if,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
they  are  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  the  mother  Church,  they  are  not  only 
incapable  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
themselves,  but  must  adopt  all  such  as  may  at  any  time  be  made  in  it  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  also  accept  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  hy 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  on  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. This,  however,  is  not  the  view  which  some  of  them  take  of  their 
own  position ;  for  at  its  last  session  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in 
New  Zealand  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  for  modifying  the  service  for 
the  consecration  of  Bishops,  and  the  20th  and  37th  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  for  altering  the  titie  of  the  Church  from  ''  The  Branch  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  New  Zealand,"  to  "  The 
Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  commonly  called  the  Church  of 
England.*'  If  these  changes  have  been  legally  made,  it  follows  that  the 
synod  of  any  colonial  Church,  not  restricted  by  special  legislative 
enactment,  may  modify  the  services  and  Articles  at  its  own  discretion. 

Moreover,  if  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual  are  decided  by  local  eccle- 
fflastical  tribunals,  such  as  many  colonial  Churches  are  now  legally  autho- 
rised to  constitute,  the  decisions  upon  them,  even  where  there  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  mother  Church,  will  almost  certainly 
from  time  to  time  vary  considerably,  and  hence  the  Churches  will  gradu- 
ally drift  away  in  various  directions,  both  from  her  and  from  one  another. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  present  painful  position  of 
the  colonial  Churches,  which,  as  I  have  said,  require^  to  be  carefully 
considered  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem — 
how  they  and  the  Church  of  England  can  be  more  closely  drawn  together. 
In  the  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Conference  at  Lambeth 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  relations  and  functions  of  synods, 
these  circumstances  are  altogether  unnoticed,  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  all  the  various  Churches  are  perfectly  independent.  Thus  one  of  the 
functions  which  the  committee  mention  as  properly  belonging  to  provincial 
S3mods,  is  that  of  making,  or  authorising,  all  alterations  in  the  services  oi 
the  Church  required  by  circumstances  in  the  province.  But,  irrespectively 
of  the  expedience  of  investing  a  provincisJ  synod  with  such  a  power, 
upon  which  I  do  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion,  the  question,  whether, 
in  the  face  of  Lord  Eomilly's  judgment,  alterations  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  can  legally  be  made  by  any  colonial  synod  whatever,  requires  to 
be  authoritatively  settled.  It  is  the  settlement  of  this  question  which 
appears  to  me  most  imperatively  to  demand  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Church  in  England ;  for,  until  it  is  satisfactorily  decided,  there  can 
be  no  security  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  faith  and  discipline  among 
the  Churches  in  the  colonies. 

The  first  suggestion,  therefore,  which  I  would  offer  is,  that  there  should 
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be  eatablished,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  judicial  council,  similar  to, 
bat  not  altogether  the  same  with,  the  voluntary  spiritual  tribunal  recom- 
metiided  in  Uie  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  at 
Lambeth.  The  recommendation  of  that  committee  is,  that  such  a  tribunal 
should  be  formed  for  deciding  appeals  on  points  of  doctrine  from  colonial 
tribunals^  and  that  it  should  consist  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Churches,  with  certain  theologians  and 
persons  learned  in  the  law,  to  be  nominated  as  assessors  at  every  sitting  by 
the  president.  What,  however,  I  wish  to  see  formed  is  b.  judicial  council^ 
80  conatituted  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  colonial  Churches,  which 
should  be  authorised  not  only  to  decide  appeals  on  points  of  doctrine,  but 
also  to  authoritatively  settle  all  questions  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
status  of  such  Churches  and  their  relations  to  the  moUier  Church,  and  to 
adjudicate  upon  such  other  matters  as  might  be  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  any  particular  ChurcL  The  formation  of  such  a  council 
would,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  any  other  measure  tend  to  preserve  the 
daughter  Churches  from  internal  schisms,  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  union  with  the  mother  Church  and  with  one  another.  But  it  must 
not  consist  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  only,  nor  of  persons  elected  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  several  Churches.  That  one  so  constituted  would  not  be 
accepted  was  clearly  shown  by  the  "  determination  "  of  the  General  Sjmod 
for  Australia  and  Tasmania  held  at  Sydney  in  1872,  which  was,  that  in  a 
Council  of  Reference  it  was  proposed  to  form  in  England  there  should  be 
lasociated  with  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  London^  four  laymen  learned  in  the  law,  to  be  selected  from  time  to 
time  by  the  synod  itself. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  judicial  council  appears  to  me  to  be  a  well- 
constituted  system  of  synods.  Herein  I  entirely  agree  with  my  right 
reverend  brethren  of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  Diocesan  and,  where 
possible,  provincial  synods  are,  in  my  opinion,  essential  for^he  wellbeing 
of  all  colonial  Churches.  Without  the  former  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
permanently  to  keep  together  the  Church  in  a  diocese,  and  without  the 
latter  the  Churches  in  neighbouring  dioceses  will  always  be  in  danger  of 
diverging  from  one  another.  As,  however,  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged,  there  is  no  need  to  recommend 
their  adoption.  But,  besides  them,  in  those  parts  of  our  empire  where 
nations  are  rapidly  growing  up,  other  more  comprehensive  synods,  con- 
stituted on  the  same  principle  of  representation  as  the  provincial,  would, 
I  think,  be  very  useful  for  enabling  Churches  in  neighbouring  provinces 
to  take  counsel  together  and  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
any  breach  of  union  among  them.  One  such,  to  which  I  just  now 
slluded,  the  General  Synod  for  the  Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
has  been  already  formed,  and  is  likely,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
results  of  its  firat  session,  to  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence.  Its 
''  determinations,"  as  they  are  called,  were  at  once  accepted  by  almost 
all  the  Churches  in  those  countries.  I  would  therefore  further  sug-  * 
gest  the  fonnation,  wherever  circumstances  permit,  of  similar  General 
Synods. 

Nor  would  I  stop  here ;  for  I  quite  agree  with  the  committee  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  yet  higher  synod,  a 
ajnod  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion.     In  respect  to  its  constibi^cni^ 
however^  as  is  respect  to  that  of  the  proposed  spiritual  tnbuu9X,\  "^fvdSA 
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suggest  a  modification.  For,  except  such  an  assembly  be  composed,  like 
all  the  sjmods,  assemblies,  and  conventions  now  eKisting  in  colonial  and 
other  Churches,  of  presbjrters  and  laymen  as  well  as  of  Bishops,  its 'deci- 
sions and  recommendations  will  not  have  the  weight  which  ought  to  belong 
to  them.  Herein  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
the  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me.  I  would  also  suggest  that,  since  many  colonial  Bishops 
would  certainly  be  unable  to  attend,  the  episcopal,  as  well  as  the  othei 
clerical  and  the  lay  members,  of  this  superior  synod  should  be  represador 
tives,  chosen  from  the  whole  number  of  Bishops  in  such  manner  as  might 
previously  be  determined  upon. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Address  my  thoughts  have  naturally  been 
directed  chiefly  to  the  Churches  in  our  colonies.  With  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  are  confessedly  independent,  the  only  means 
which  I  can  suggest  of  more  closely  drawing  them  together  in  a  sisterly 
union  with  the  Church  of  England,  besides  the  organisation  of  a  Gkneia] 
Synod  in  which  they  would  all  be  represented,  is  an  increased  friendly, 
mutual  intercourse.  An  interchange  of  visits,  such  as  those  of  om 
esteemed  President,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  Canon  Hoare,  and  others,  tc 
America,  and  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Ohio  and  others  to  England, 
and  the  continual  passage  to  and  fro  of  Bishops  and  other  clergymm 
across  the  Irish  Channel  and  the  Scottish  Border,  cannot  but  be  greatlj 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  a  practical,  loving  union  between  thf 
Churches,  and  to  the  putting  of  comparatively  unimportant  points  oi 
difference  out  of  remembrance.  I  may  add,  that  visits  of  men  of  emi- 
nence in  the  Church  at  home  to  the  Churches  in  our  colonies  would  alsc 
greatly  tend  to  the  cherishing  in  them  of  that  filial  love  and  reverence, 
which  ought  to  bind  them  in  the  closest  spiritual  union  to  their  ecclesi 
astical  mother. 


The  Rev.  Lord  Plunket. 


How  can  tbe  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  be  drawn  more  closelj 
together  1  This  is  evidently  the  special  question  with  which,  as  an  Irisl 
Churchman,  I  am  expected  to  deal. 

In  reply,  let  me  first  say  that  there  are  some  ties  which  once  bounc 
these  Churches,  but  which  cannot  now  be  more  closely  drawn  together 
simply  because  they  have  been  sundered  for  ever.  Such  a  tie  was  thai 
covenant  to  which  the  Irish  Church  was  a  party  when  for  the  first  time 
she  was  united  to  the  Church  of  England  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Foi 
the  seven  centuries  preceding  this  union  she  had  existed  as  a  separati 
national  Church,  independent  alike  of  Home  and  England;  but  at  thi 
Synod  of  Cashel  she  promised  for  the  first  time  **  conformity  in  all  divini 
rites  to  the  Anglican  Church,"  upon  the  express  understanding  that  hei 
endowments  should  thenceforth  be  protected  by  the  State.  The  twc 
Churches  having  been  thus  united  beneath  the  control  and  protection  ol 
the  same  Crown,  were,  as  is  well  known,  further  united  by  the  ''  Act  oi 
Union ''  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  under  the  control  and  protection 
of  the  same  Parliament  The  Insh  Church  Act  has  rudely  snapped  thii 
twofold  bond  of  union*    The  Crown  and  Parliament  have  receded  from 
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their  engagements,  and  the  corresponding  obligation  of  conformity  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Church  is,  of  course,  dissolved  No  doubt  the  Irish 
Church  when  thus  released  from  her  promises  might  by  voluntary  act  have 
reimposed  this  obligation  on  herself ;  but  if,  when  suddenly  compelled  to 
provide  by  self-legislation  for  the  new  requirements  of  her  altered  position, 
ahe  had  bound  herself  to  act  in  unison  with  a  Church  whose  every  move 
ia  necessarily  subject  to  the  precarious  and  tedious  intervention  of  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  she  would  (as  every  thoughtful  man  before  me  will,  I 
am  sure,  admit)  have  committed  an  act  of  wanton  and  suicidal  madness. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  two  Churches  remain  as  they  are — oue  a  volun- 
taiy,  and  the  other  a  State,  Church — the  tie  of  rigid  uniformity  must,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  severed  beyond  repair. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  there  are  ties  which  cannot  be  more  closely  drawn, 
umply  because  they  are  already,  thank  Qod,  drawn  so  closely  as  not  U» 
admit  of  further  tension.  And  this,  as  I  believe,  is  true  of  the  tie  of  in- 
tercommunion. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Irish  Church,  when  separated 
from  the  State,  was  to  put  on  record,  in  the  solemn  declaration  prefixed  to 
bar  statutes^  her  resolve  to  maintain  communion  as  before  with  Uie  Church 
of  England  ;  and  though  the  Church  of  England,  on  her  part,  has  had 
many  opportunities  since  that  time  (especially  when  the  Colonial  Church 
Bill  ¥ra8  passing  through  the  Parliament)  of  restricting  the  facilities  for 
intercommunion  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  Churches, 
she  has  deliberately  refused,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  to  take  such  a  step ; 
and  the  result,  as  I  have  said,  is  this — that  union  in  this  respect  is  so 
close  that  closer  it  cannot  be. 

But  it  is  vain  to  conceal  that  there  is  another  tie  which  has  never  per- 
haps been  strained  to  the  full,  and  which  of  late  years  has,  I  fear,  been 
allowed  to  become  even  somewhat  more  lax.     I  refer  to  the  tie  of  sympathy. 
Upon  this  subject  I  propose  to  speak  with  boldness.     For  though  I  know 
that,  as  an  Irishman,  I  stand  almost  alone  among  the  members  of  another 
Church,  I  have  such  trust  in  the  fair  play  and  good  will  of  those  whom  I 
address,  that  I  fear  not  to  lose  the  respect  of  any  one  here  present  by  stat- 
ing frankly  that  which  I  believe  in  my  heart  to  be  true.     And  with  this 
confidence  I  now  say  unreservedly,  that  the  English  Church  as  a  body  has 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  extended  to  her  Irish  sister  in  the  hour  of  her  sore 
trial  that  amount  of  sympathy  which,  under  the  circumstances,  might 
have  been  fairly  expected.     I  speak  of  the  English  Church  as  a  body, — 
for  many  individual  English  Churchmen  (and  none  more  signally  than  the 
two  English  Archbishops)  have  shown  from  the  first  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  our  position,  and  have  manifested  a  practical 
interest  in  our  welfare.      But  how  has  it  happened  that  in  the  case  of 
some  others  the  tie  of  sympathy  has  been  allowed  to  hang  so  loosely  ?  and 
secondly,  can  any  way  be  shown  whereby  that  tie  may  be  more  closely 
drawn  I    In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  would  answer,  that  the 
withholding  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  some  whose  good  opinion  Irish 
Churchmen  would  dearly  prize  has  been  mainly  due,  as  I  believe,  not  to 
prejudice,  still  less  to  illwiU,  but  to  grievous  misapprehensions  as  to  what 
is  really  the  troth  concerning  the  acts  and  motives  of  our  Church.     In 
reply  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  I  would  answer,  that  in  order  to 
tighten  again  these  loosened  cords  of  love,  and  thus  to  draw  the  two 
Churches  more  closely  together,  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  the  truth 
Bore  widely  Jmoim;  tdrhiak  Churchmen,  on  the  onelxaud^Yi^^^xiio^^&^iS^ 
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to  conceal,  and  English  Churchmen,  as  I  have  foand  by  expenenoe,  are 
always  glad  to  learn  the  truth,  even  though  in  so  doing  they  should  have 
to  cast  many  a  long-cherished  preconception  to  the  winds. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  answer  which  I  would  give  to  the  question 
which  comes  before  us  to-day.  And,  acting  on  the  principle  which  that 
answer  involves,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  review  some  of  those  misappreheii- 
sions  which  have,  as  I  know,  found  currency  from  time  to  time  among  my 
English  friends.  If  by  making  the  truth  known  respecting  them  I  should, 
with  God's  help,  do  somewhat  to  avert  similar  misunderstandings  in  the 
future,  I  shall  feel  that  the  opportunity  so  generously  given  me  of  vindicat- 
ing the  character  of  my  Church  has  not  been  used  in  vain. 

Well  do  I  remember,  at  the  time  when  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  was  still  hanging  in  the  balance,  what  strange  misapprehen- 
sions were  afloat  respecting  the  supposed  Presbyterian  tendencies  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  expected  to  develop 
themselves  in  the  future.  Either  the  order  of  Bishops,  it  was  said, 
would  be  abolished,  or  Irish  Churchmen,  no  longer  attracted  by  the 
financial  advantages  of  a  State  Church,  would  betake  themselves  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  non-Episcopsdian  communities.  And  yet  the  very 
event  that  was  to  confirm  these  anticipations  has  served  to.  dispel  them,  I 
hope  for  ever.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  General  Convention  was  to 
declare,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  ever 
preserve  inviolate  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry;  and,  so  far  from  the 
Church  having  since  lost  ground  by  secessions  to  Presb3rteriani8m,  the 
loss,  as  well  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  altogether  on  the  oiber  sida  It  has, 
I  know,  been  imagined  that  our  Irish  Bishops  have  been  subjected  as  a 
rule  to  grievous  disrespect  in  our  General  Synod.  How  easily  such  a 
mistaken  notion  can  obtain  currency  may  be  explained  by  a  single  example. 
I  remember  having  been  myself  present  at  a  synod  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  very  naturally,  as  I  thought,  felt  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
a  resolution  which  he  evidently  thought  was  likely  to  meet  with  very 
general  support,  and  which  in  such  a  case  would  have  doubtless  placed 
him  in  a  painful  and  anomalous  position.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
proposition  had  never  the  slightest  chance  of  being  favourably  received, 
and  was  in  the  end  almost  unanimously  repudiated,  having  received, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  only  twelve  votes  in  a  hirge  house.  And  yet, 
what  was  the  surprise  of  all  to  find  in  the  next  day's  paper  that  the  Arch- 
bishop's words  had  been  commented  on  by  a  leading  statesman  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  supplying  a  proof  of  the  terrible  persecution  to  which  Bishops 
must  expect  to  be  subjected  in  a  disestablished  Church.  Words  spoken 
in  Parliament  travel  fast  and  far  and  wide ;  and  though  the  mistake  has 
been  again  and  again  corrected,  the  explanation  has  never  overtaken  the 
misconception,  and  the  impression  still  remains  on  many  minds  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Irish  Bishops  generally  must  have  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  indeed.  For  my  own  part,  as  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
reading  many  English  Church  papers  of  very  opposite  theological  tendencies, 
I  venture  confidently  to  assert  that  Bishops  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day 
meet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  larger  amount  of  genuine  respect,  and  exercise, 
too,  a  larger  degree  of  moral  influence  than  Bishops  in  England.  And  I 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  only  in 
the  habit  of  studying  certain  of  these  journals  to  which  I  have  just  refenred, 
he  will  long  ago  have  come  himself  to  the  conduaion  t^t,  in  compaiiflon 
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with  Bome,  at  least,  of  his  brethren  on  the  English  Bench,  he  is  literally 
reclining  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

But  another  misconception  has,  I  trust,  been  removed.  The  religion  of 
Irish  Churchmen  has  often  been  described  as  a  merely  negative  and  poli- 
tical ProtestanUsm.  To  denounce  the  Pope,  and  to  do  furious  battle  with 
erery  political  enemy  of  their  Church  Eistablishment,  was  supposed  by 
many  to  constitute  the  essence  of  their  creed.  Well,  if  this  were  the  case, 
is  it  not  strange  that,  when  smarting  under  a  heavy  blow,  the  infliction  of 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  enemies  of  their  faith,  they 
abstained  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  anything  approaching  to  vindic- 
tive or  offensive  recrimination,  that  even  Roman  Catholic  journals,  as  is 
well  known,  were  compelled  to  take  favourable  notice  of  the  fact,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  praise  in  loud  terms  the  spirit  in  which  our  Church  had  met 
the  ordeal  tlnongh  which  she  was  call^  to  pass  % 

Bnt  was  it  not  also  expected  that  party  spirit  within  the  Church  would 
lead  to  dismal  results  %  Was  it  not'openly  predicted  that  the  Synod  would 
revive  the  dying  memories  of  Donnybrook  fair,  and  repeat  in  history  the 
famons  combat  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  whose  tails  alone  remained  upon  the 
battlefield  to  witness  to  the  deadliness  of  their  strife?  And  yet  the 
English  Guardian  (a  paper  which  has  always,  I  must  say,  dealt  fairly  by 
the  Irish  Church),  when  commenting  on  our  first  Qeneral  Convention,  took 
special  occasion  to  notice,  as  a  marked  feature  of  its  debates,  that  they 
were  almost  wholly  free  from  personalities — that  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  party  leadership,  and  that  each  question  was 
dealt  with  solely  on  its  own  merits.  And  that  such  a  spirit  has  in  the 
main  characterised  all  our  successive  Synods  I  can  myself  personally  testify. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  occasional  outbursts  of  individual  eccentricity — 
there  have  been  occasional  seasons  of  general  excitement.  Such  ebuUi- 
tions  of  feeling  occur  in  every  large  assembly  of  really  earnest  men,  and 
are  of  course  just  sufficiently  sensational  to  become  duly  chronicled  and 
widely  circulated  in  public  journals  which  never  condescend  to  record  the 
more  ordinaiy  but  more  prosy  doings  of  common  sense  and  brotherly 
love.  But  Time  is  a  great  redresser  of  wrongs.  And  there  are  now,  I 
woold  hope,  few  English  Churchmen  who  are  such  laggards 'in  the  search 
for  truth  as  to  imagine  that  such  exceptional  episodes  do  really  represent 
the  normal  character  of  our  Irbh  debates. 

There  have  been  other  misapprehensions  to  which  I  can  only  spare  a 
paasing  glance.  The  great  ^^^  commuting,  compounding,  and  cutting  '^ 
bubble  having  been  duly  inflated  before  the  English  public  by  some 
anonymous  scribe,  has  long  ago  burst  and  gone — no  one  knows  where. 
I  need  not,  therefore,  try  to  recall  its  pretentious  emptiness.  But  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  notice  the  evaporation  of  another  equally  visionary 
notion.  It  was,  I  well  remember,  prophesied  by  some,  that  the  mere  pass- 
mg  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  would  pour  forth  upon  English  soil  a  flood  of 
Irish  deputations,  soliciting  aid  for  an  impoverished  Church,  with  all  those 
arts  of  plausible  importunity  in  which  our  nation  is  supposed  to  excel ; 
whereas,  I  would  appeal  to  my  English  brethren  whether  any  such  order 
of  mendicants  has  as  yet  invaded  their  shores.  An  English  committee  is 
indeed  nobly  engaged  in  a  spontaneous  endeavour  to  raise  funds  on 
behalf  of  some  of  our  more  helpless  parishes,  and  at  the  request  of  that 
eommittee,  or  of  individual  English  clergymen,  some  Irish  Churchmen 
lunra  consented^  oHea  neioctentiy;  to  plead  the  cause  oi  l\i«\t  ^^t«( 
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brethren  in  this  country.  But,  in  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  self- 
sacrifice,  which  perhaps  was  hardly  expected  of  them,  Irishmen  have, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  shown  a  desire  to  rely,  with  God's  help,  on 
their  own  efforts  and  their  own  resources,  rather  than  upon  the  good-will 
and  the  long  purses  of  their  friends.  And  the  result,  thank  God,  even 
BO  far,  is  such  as  to  give  promise  that  in  this  endeavour  to  manfully  help 
themselves  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  little  success. 

Nor,  perhaps,  ought  I  to  forget  the  fears  that  were  expressed  by  some, 
as  to  the  dangers  that  would  attend  any  election  of  Bishops  or  Incum- 
bents in  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  our  new  statutes,  the  laity 
were  to  be  given  a  substantial  voice  ;  and  yet  three  Bishops  and  hun- 
dreds of  Incumbents  have  been  thus  appointed,  and  who  has  heard  of 
any  scene  which  even  approaches  in  its  sensational  character  the  election 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  case  of  a  vacant  London  parish  % 
And,  depend  upon  it,  if  any  such  scene  had  occurred,  it  would  soon  have 
been  seized  upon  as  a  tit-bit  of  news  by  some  hungry  special  correspon- 
dent, and  widely  circulated  among  our  English  friends. 

And  here,  in  passing,  let  me  add,  that  not  only  is  it  the  case  that  vacant 
Irish  bishoprics  and  livings  can  be  filled  without  the  necessity  of  an  Irish 
row,  but  that  there  would  seem  to  be  the  promise  of  a  good  supply  of 
clergymen  wherewith  to  fill  tbem.  The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Church 
have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  (notwithstanding  the  forebodings  of  some) 
as  to  deter  men  of  good  position  and  cultivated  minds  from  entering  her 
ministry.  Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  two  of  our 
Irish  Bishops,  who  have  quite  recently  given  it  as  their  experience  that  no 
such  difficulty  had  as  yet  presented  itself  to  them. 

But  I  must  devote  the  few  remaining  minutes  at  my  dbposal  to  that 
burning  question  with  respect  to  which,  more  than  any  otlier,  fears  and  mis- 
conceptions have  prevailed — I  mean  the  much-vexed  problem  of  Revision. 
As  regards  this  question,  it  was,  I  know,  expected  by  many  that  Irish 
Churchmen,  when  called  upon  to  revel  in  the  excitement  of  their  newly- 
acquired  freedom,  would  naturally  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  lay  the 
basis  of  their  legislative  powers  as  to  give  that  large  majority  amongst 
them  who  hold  what  are  called  Low  Church  views  the  means  of  carrying 
out  to  the  full  their  own  desires.  And  it  was  further  expected  that, 
such  a  basis  having  been  once  laid,  the  next  step  would  be  such  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Prayer-Book  as  should  involve  a  peremptory 
condemnation  of  all  those  special  opinions  which  so-called  High  Church- 
men even  of  the  moderate  school  are  supposed  to  hold.  Such  were 
the  predictions  of  many  as  to  the  aim  and  probable  results  of  liturgical 
revision  in  the  Irish  Church.  How  far  have  they  been  verified  1  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  any  undue  power  having  been  given  to  the 
majority  in  legislating  upon  such  matters,  an  ultrarcouservative  provbion 
was  at  the  earliest  opportunity  introduced  into  our  statutes,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  alteration  of  our  formularies  to  become  law  until  it 
has  received  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  and  two-thirds  of  the 
laity  given  respectively  at  two  successive  synods.  And  if,  in  tlie  second 
place,  it  be  asked  whether  the  alterations,  which  have  been  since  agreed  to 
in  accordance  with  this  provision,  are  of  that  revolutionary  and  intolerant 
character  which  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters,  perhaps  the  best  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  tiiat  the  course  of  argument  now  adopted  by  the 
most  able  and  influential  opponents  of  revision  in  Ireland  is  to  tij  and 
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perroade  reriaonists  that  they  have  really  gained  nothing — that  as  regards 
the  principal  doctrines  against  which  revision  issupposed  to  have  been  aimed, 
the  Prayer-book  remains  almost  altogether  unchanged,  and  that,  therefore, 
so  far  as  such  an  aim  is  concerned,  the  book  will  not  be  worth  the  printing. 
That  mnch  has  been  gained  by  what  has  been  already  done — and  that  if 
what  remains  to  be  done  be  only  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit,  the  book 
will  be  worth  the  printing  I  most  heartily  believe.  Bat  while  I  thus 
question  the  force  of  this  latest  argument  of  the  anti-revisionists,  I  endorse 
it  just  so  far  as  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  even  in  their  eyes  the  work 
of  revision  hitherto  accomplished  cannot  be  fairly  described  as  revolu- 
tionary or  intolerant  in  its  character. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  work  of  revision  does  not  consist  (as 
has  been  so  often  supposed)  of  the  hasty  and  ignorant  recommendations  of 
heated  partisans.  More  than  four  years  ago  the  General  Synod  unanimously 
determined  that ''  the  time  had  come  for  entering  upon  a  complete  revision 
of  the  formularies  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  spirit.**  *'  I  take  this  step," 
said  Dr  Salmon  (our  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  proposed  this 
resolution,  and  who  will  not,  I  think,  be  accused  either  of  ignorance  or  of 
party  spirit),  "  under  a  profound  conviction  that,  whatever  be  the  danger 
attending  the  course  of  action,  the  danger  of  doing  nothing  is  vastly 
greater."  The  fact  is,  that  he  and  others  had  observed  the  alarm  which 
had  been  caused  among  Irish  Churchmen  by  the  strange  proceedings  of 
certain  men  in  England  of  very  advanced  views,  and  they  thought  it  well 
that  the  agitation  for  liturgical  revision  which  had  resulted  from  that 
aUrm,  and  which  was  finding  vent  in  excited  public  meetings  and  angry 
newspaper  controversies,  should  be  guided  into  a  safe  channel ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  whole  question  was  relegated  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
lynod  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Bishops  and  a  number  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  chosen  by  the  synod)  as  fairly  representing  the  various  views 
of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  the  scheme  proposed  by  that  committee,  after 
two  yearn  of  anxious  and  laborious  consideration,  which  has  since  been 
under  discussion  in  the  General  Synod ;  and  whatever  has  been  hitherto 
adopted  does  not,  let  me  add,  represent  any  triumph  on  the  part  of  ex- 
treme men.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  carried  through  mainly  by  the 
iaflaence  of  a  large  middle  party  (consisting  of  a  right  and  left  centre), 
who  have  resolved  some  to  yield  more,  and  others  to  accept  less,  in  the 
way  of  change  than  they  might  personally  have  desired,  if  only  by  such 
xnatual  concessions  they  might  help  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  They  are  conscious  that  if  a  tyrannical  majority  should 
succeed  in  carrying  out  changes  of  a  revolutionary  character,  a  secession 
would  inevitably  take  place  on  the  one  side.  They  are  equally  certain 
that  if  a  tyrannical  minority  (for  a  minority  endowed  with  special 
privileges  such  as  I  have  described  may  use  those  privileges 
tyrannically)  should  succeed  in  obstructing  revision  altogether, 
or  in  giving  it  a  merely  illusory  and  superficial  character,  there 
would  be  an  even  greater  falling -off  on  the  other.  They  are, 
therefore,  straining  every  nerve  to  avoid  both  the  Scylla  and  the 
Chaiybdia  of  the  present  crisis.  And  while  so  doing,  they  look  for 
the  sympathy  of  every  man,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  who  has 
the  interests  of  Church  unity  really  at  heart.  And  if  I  be  not  mis- 
taken,  they  will  not  long  look  in  vain.  Who  can  have  studied  the 
ezpresnon  of  English  Chnrch  opinion  as  it  has  fouivd  \x\.Uimi<^  ^wnxk% 
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the  course  of  this  very  year,  without  coming  to  the  conclusioii  that  the 
truth  respecting  us  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  more  clearly  known,  and 
that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  censures  with  which  we  have  been 
Tisited,  not  only  by  some  English  critics,  but  also  by  some  even  from 
amongst  ourselves,  are  being  weighed  in  the  balance  by  candid  minda, 
and  found  wanting  ?  The  very  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  as  I  believe^ 
since  the  dissolution  of  our  State  connection,  an  Irish  Churchman  has 
been  invited,  in  a  generous  and  brotherly  spirit,  to  give  information 
respecting  lus  Church  to  an  English  congress,  is,  in  itself,  an  encouraging 
and  significant  symptom.  Yes,  my  English  brethren  in  Christ,  the 
drawing  together  more  closely  of  our  Churches  is  not  altogether  a  thing 
of  the  future.  We  are  being  drawn  together  more  nearly  even  now.  To 
God  be  all  the  praise  ! 


ADDRESS. 

The  Eight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

I  AX  Bofferin^  from  too  seyere  an  attack  of  influenza  to  read  a  paper,  or  to  attempt 
more  than  a  very  short  speech.  I  can  only  express  the  great  gratification  I  fed  at 
being  at  this  great  gathering  of  English  Chnrchmen  as  a  representatlye  of  tlie 
Episcopate  of  the  American  Chnrch,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  have  \tm 
cause  to  regret  this  inability  to  speak  on  my  part^  because  I  see  on  this  platform  two 
representative  men  of  the  American  Church ;  the  one,  Dr  Potter,  the  secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  America,  and  the  other,  Dr  Perry,  the 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  this  afternoon,  as  I  may  be  able,  of  the  Choreh  in 
America,  a  Church  which  owes  its  plantation  and  long  years  of  nursing  care  to  this 
Church  of  England,  a  Church  which  is  not  only  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  but  is  one  with  it  in  faith,  in  order,  and  in  discipline ;  and  we  recognise 
in  the  President  of  this  Congress  the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  draw  close 
together  the  cords  of  this  unity  and  friendly  intercourse.  Twice,  inspired  by  an 
apostolic  ferrour,  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  weld  together  and  make  brighter  the 
links  of  this  fraternal  intercourse,  and  he  has  made  us  (of  America)  feel,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man,  that  we  are  all  builded  together  in  Christ  Jesus  on  the 
one  foundation.  Bound  together  as  we  are  by  ties  of  blood,  and  by  a  common 
language,  we  cannot  oyer-estimate  the  importance  of  our  having  the  same  worship, 
the  same  Common  Prayer,  and  being  at  one  in  all  the  holy  offices  of  our  common 
religion.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  of  this  Congress,  and  all  the  members  of  it^ 
must  feel  a  generous  pride  in  the  strength  and  the  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  this  Church  of  England  planted  in  America ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  in  America  most  heartily  and  most  thoroughly  rejoice  in  all  the 
evidences  of  the  grand  revival  which  this  old  mother  Church  is  to-day  manifesting  to 
the  world.  For  our  branch  of  the  Church  in  America  we  may  hope  that  there  is  a 
great  future.  Everywhere,  as  the  broad  fields  of  our  territory  are  peopled,  our 
Church  rears  the  standard  of  primitive  truth  and  apostolic  order.  Within  a 
century  of  national  existence  there  have  been  gathered  on  our  shores  some 
forty  millions  of  people.  The  plough  is  rapidly  bringing  the  continent  under 
the  necessities  of  a  civilised  life ;  the  railway  opens  rivers  through  the  forests  and 
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the  prairies  orer  which  the  argosies  of  commeroe  are  sweeping  with  a  fieiy 
speed.    In  all  the  elements  of  mnscalar  strength  our  progress  has  been  moat  mar- 
TeUoua ;  hot  it  is  for  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  a  Church  at  once  primitive, 
ctttholic  and  apostolical,  to  give  to  us  a  higher,  a  truer,  and  loftier  dviliaation  than 
we  omwlTss  have  yet  dreamed  of,  and  put  the  mark  of  Christ's  cross  oltour  national 
brow.    ThcM  two  branches,  or  sister  Churches  as  they  are  called,  need  to  be  drawn 
doaer  and  closer  together  in  practical  work.    It  is  true  that  we  ss  a  people  have 
inberited  our  language  from  England ;  it  is  true  that  we  have  inherited  our  trial  by 
jwy,  onr  common  law,  our  judicial  independence,  and  that  principle  which  underlies 
all  true  liberty  that  the  consent  of  the  community  is  essential  to  just  taxation,  a 
principle  which  wss  settled  here  in  England,  when  'Hhe  high-souled  priest  con- 
firmed  the  barons'  tow  ; "  but  I  most  feel  that  as  sister  Churches,  we  need  to  be  drawn 
more  doaely  together  in  practical  work.    Twice,  my  brethren,  I  have  been  asked  in 
Bngiand — ^"Do  the  people  in  the  United  States  speak  English  ?"  and  that  by  people 
in  ds«es  of  society  among  whom  Bishops  in  England  move.    "Sow,  there  are  one  or 
two  ways  in  which  it  strikes  me,  that  if  there  was  this  positive,  practical,  hearty  co« 
operation  we  should  be  greatly  benefited ;  but  I  cannot  detail  them  now.     I  will  not 
hesitate,  however,  to  say  that  if  there  was  this  hearty  and  constant  co-operation  in 
all  Christian  work,  and  in  all  Church  work,  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  Holy 
Seriptore  would  be  in  a  more  desirable  position  than  it  is  at  present,  when  there  are 
some  men  who  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  everything,  ss  the  preface  to  King  James's 
translation 'has  it^  may  be  beaten  out  on  their  own  anvil.    Since  I  have  been  in 
England,  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Primate  of  the  English  Chureh, 
aaking  me  about  the  organisation  of  an  independent  Church,  the  Church  of  Hayti 
with  one  Bishop^  a  Bishop  ordained  by  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  but  of 
whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  knew  literally  nothing,  and  he  had  to  seek 
information  from  me  who  happened  to  be  in  England.    Now,  how  are  we  to  be 
drawn  together  I    The  papers  read  here  this  afternoon  indicate  ,that  we  are  to  be 
drawn  together  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Lambeth  Conference,  Ood  grant  we 
may  !    The  last  Lambeth  Conference  has  been  stigmatised  by  some  one  on  one  side 
of  the  water  or  the  other  as  an  Episcopal  tea-party.     I  do  not  know  why  Bishops 
may  not  have  a  tea-party.     I  think  it  has  not  come  to  thi^  pass  yet  that  Bishops 
may  not  have  a  tea-party,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  another  Lambeth 
Conference  is  drawn  together,  and  the  mouths  of  men  are  free  to  speak  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  tliroughout  the  world,  it  will  be  something 
more  than  a  common  tea-party.     But  when  we  seriously^  consider  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  the  wonderful  intellectual 
activity  of  our  day  and  generation,  and  the  demands  made  on  the  priesthood 
ss  well  ss  the  Episcopate;  we  must  fed,  that  we,  as  Churchmen,  have  much 
to  do  in  setting  forth  God's  truth,  and  in  promoting  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  I  bdieve,  as  the  President  of  this  Congress  has  said, 
this  Anglican  Church  is  yet  to  be  the  bond  of  a  restored  unity  throughout  the  Church. 
I  am  very  far  from  being  an  alarmist^  nor  do  I  sympathise  with  the  man  who  is  an 
alarmist     I  hear  men  say  that  there  is  a  crisis.    Well,  the  Church  is  always  in  a 
crisis.    The  Church  is  always  ailing,  now  in  the  head  and  now  in  the  hearty  **  always 
bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and  rdi^^on  seems  to  be 
just  expiring.    Strife  and  heresies  abound  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  yet 
in  spite  of  all  the  liberal  indifference  and  the  scofling ;  in  spite  of  aU  the  cold  sharp 
criticism;  in  spite  of  all  the  downright  rationalism,  which  we  see  on  the  right  hand 
lad  OA  the  left,  there  never  was  a  day  when  there  was  more  real  spirituil  life^  or  a 
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deeper  earnestness  of  religions  feeling,  or  a  time  when  tlie  cause  of  oar  dear  Redeemer 
grasped  the  hearts  of  men  and  moulded  their  life  and  conduct,  more  than  the  present ; 
and  we  may  very  well  doubt,  whether  there  was  ever  a  time  since  the  schism  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  when  the  divided  state  of  Christendom  caused  such  deep 
feeling,  or  when  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  Christendom 
has  possessed  the  various  branches  of  the  historical  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Men  may  argue  about  it  as  they  will,  but  the  unity  is  to-day  as  it  has  always  been 
a  definite  and  substantive  part  of  divine  revelation,  and,  as  it  has  been  well  said  by 
one  of  your  English  writers,  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  personal  holiness 
here  and  in  my  land  (I  mean  the  Dean  of  Norwich) — "the  great  instrument  in 
the  design  of  Christ  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  not  so  much  preaching  the 
gospel  as  the  spectacle  of  a  Church  united  in  the  truth,  and  fulfilling  our  Lord's 
prayer  '  tliat  they  may  all  be  one  ....  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.'  Let  this  Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world  show  a  practical 
and  real  unity,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed  by  it,  in  all  ages  that 
may  be  yet  to  come.  Then,  brethren,  why  talk  about  being  discouraged,  or  dis- 
heartened f  I  think  of  the  fact  that  when  the  branch  of  the  Church  which  I  repre- 
sent, received  the  Episcopate  from  this  Church,  there  was  not  a  Bishop  in  all  the  world 
outside  of  England  who  traced  his  succession  through  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  not 
one ;  and  yet,  to-day  in  all  the  islands  of  the  sea,  in  all  the  continents,  all  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  in  all  our  states  and  territories  this  Episcopate  has  been  set  up,  snd 
we  may  donbt  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a  revival  in  any  one  direction  as  there  has 
been  within  this  Church  of  England  during  the  last  forty  years.  There  is  every  resson 
for  us  to  take  courage  and  march  forward  under  the  banner  of  our  dear  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Moved  and  penetrated  and  interpenetrated  by  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
let  this  Church,  unbound  and  free,  march  forth  to  conquest  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr  T.  F.  DiCKiKsoN. 


I  CAME  here  to-day  feeling  that  this  subject  was  the  most  important  that  could  be 
considered  at  the  Congress,  and  I  had  some  doubt  and  fear  as  to  how  it  might  be 
treated,  lest  there  should  be  things  proposed  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  cany 
out.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  has  not  been  the  case,  but  his  J^ordship  has  asked  me 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  importance  of  this  subject^  and  I  am  very  glad  to  do  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  which  fell  from  Lord  Plunket,  to  the  effect  that  sympathy 
was  the  thing  that  ought  to  unite  different  parts  of  our  Church,  was  the  material 
thing.  The  same  idea  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  when  he 
talked  of  the  bond  of  union  between  our  sister  Churches.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  important  than  that  this  Church  of  England  should  bo  one ;  but  it  cannot  be 
made  one  by  any  machinery  that  can  be  devised,  or  by  any  court  of  appeal,  such  as 
that  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  Ko  such  court  of  appeal  could  compel 
obedience  to  its  decrees.  The  real  thing  is  S}Tnpathy  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Church  and  the  toleration  of  differences.  A  long  appeal  has  been  made  by 
Lord  Plunket  for  sympathy.  The  "anonymous  scribe  "  whom  he  denounced  is  my 
brother-in-law.  I  am  sorry  to  bring  anything  personal  before  you,  but  I  must  say,  in 
defence  of  the  man  who  hu  been  attacked  here,  that  he  has  been  an  honest  mam 
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endeaToariiig  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  small  remains  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  from  being  plundered.  I  do  not  approre  of  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland, 
but  thia  I  say,  that  even  if  those  things  had  been  done  which  have  been  talked  about 
as  being  done^— even  if  the  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book  are  made,  still  I  ask  yon  not 
to  throw  the  Church  of  Ireland  away  from  you :  I  ask  you  to  tolerate  differences  as 
much  as  posaible^  because  I  beliere  it  is  wise  to  do  sa  I  believe  the  prospects  alluded 
to  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  that  our  Church  will  be  the  bond  of  union  in 
the  fatore,  will  be  somewhat  at  variance  in  her  different  parts.  If  one  part  goes 
a  little  too  high  towards  Rome,  it  may  be  a  bridge  in  that  direction ;  andif  another 
part  la  too  low,  it  may  be  a  bridge  for,  say,  the  JVesleyans  oa  the  other  side.  Thus 
the  develoinnent  of  truth  through  our  Church  will  proceed  and  extend  in  a  way  that 
lias  not  been  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ;  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  so.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  in  one  of  the  hymns  sung  this  morning, 
an  expression  of  fear  for  the  future,  for  I  think  we  need  have  no  fear.  God  is  with 
us,  and  if  we  hold  together,  our  future  will  be  bright  and  happy. 


Kev.  Dr  Potter,  Secretary  to  tlie  House  of  Bishops  in 

America. 

I  BOLD  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  has  been  given  to  me  within  the  last  ten  minutes, 
on  which  are  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  President,  these  brief  and  imperative 
words — ^"Br  Potter,  five  minutes."  I  was  a  Bishop's  son  in  the  flesh  before  I  was  s 
Biahop's  son  in  the  ministry ;  I  have,  therefore,  learned  to  obey  my  Bishop,  and  I  rise 
in  response  to  the  impulse  of  such  obedience,  but  also  I  must  own  with  no  little  dis- 
may. I  had  not  the  faintest  intimation  that  I  should  be  called  on  to  say  a  word  in 
this  hall  to-day,  until  I  came  upon  the  platform,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
you  require  no  supplementary  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  after  that  to 
which  yon  have  just  been  listening.  If  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  suffering  under  the 
affliction  he  has  mentioned,  can  make  his  voice  ring  through  this  hall  as  he  has  done, 
what  must  be  the  tones  he  sends  echoing  and  re-echoing  across  the  western  prairiee 
when  his  voice  is  in  its  normal  state  ?  My  mind  has,  however,  been  set  to  work  by 
the  suggestive  papers  which  have  been  read,  and  two  or  three  practical  points  have 
occurred  to  me ;  which,  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  mention — "  How  may  the  Church 
of  England  and  sister  communions  be  more  closely  drawn  together  ? "  That  is  the 
question  proposed  for  our  consideration  this  afternoon.  If  it  is  not  possible,  as  one 
of  the  speakers  has  intimated,  to  have  such  a  synodicsl  organisation  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  still  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  to  ask 
wbeUier  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  sort  of  commission,  which  should  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England,  our  mother  Church,  the  Churches  in  the 
eolonies,  the  Church  in  America,  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  Independent 
Church  in  Hayti,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  has  just  alluded,  to  which 
might  be  referred,  from  time  to  time,  questions  of  common  interest  to  them  all  f 
Those  who  have  not  to  do  intimately  with  ecclesiastical  bodies,  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware  how  constantly  questions  arise  with  regard  to  these  different  ecclesiastical 
bodies^  c^.,  as  to  what  shall  be  the  nXatm  and  position  of  the  clergy  when  they  come 
from  England  to  America,  or  go  from  America  to  England ;  as  to  how  days  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Church's  Calendar,  such  as  the  Day  of  Intercession  for  Missions,  shall 
be  appointed,  and  how  many  other  matters  of  international  ecclesiastical  discipline 
(if  I  may  use  the  term)  may  be  fixed  and  determined.    Those  who  arc  in  hi(>h  places 
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in  the  Chnrdi,  Aichbiahops  and  Biihopsy  in  America  have  been  frequently  embamuMd 
bj  Bach  qaesUonB  as  these ;  therefore,  may  we  not  hope  to  have  such  a  representative 
body  of  Bishops,  clergy  and  laity  from  the  Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
look  up  to  the  Church  of  England  as  their  mother  in  the  faith,  as  shall  enable  us  to 
be  more  of  one  mind  in  our  methods  of  working,  and  more  closely  banded  together 
in  a  common  fellowship  f    We  have  been  reminded  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  that 
^ese  independent  Churches  in  Ireland  and  America  owe  nothing  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  way  of  allegiance,  but  his  Lordship  must  have  meant  that  they  owe 
nothing  in  the  way  of  legal  allegiance.    We  in  America  are  never  willing  to  foiget 
that  we  owe  to  her  our  constant  love  and  reverence ;  that  we  owe  the  unfailing  and 
undying  gratitude  which  we  must  always  cherish  towards  her,  who,  in  our  weak 
days,  was  our  tender  nursing  mother.     No  remoteness  can  ever  make  us  forget  tha^ 
and  no  distance  or  remoteness  can  make  us  indifferent  to  suggestions  which,  eminat- 
ing  from  her  chief  ministers,  might  be  weighed  and  commended  to  all  the  Churches 
by  such  commission  as  I  have  suggested.    Again,  may  I  suggest  to  my  brethren  of 
the  clergy,  that  it  would  contribute  a  great  deal  practically  lo  union  and  the  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  and  the  more  intimate  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her 
daughter  in  America,  if  clergymen  in  this  country  would  be  careful  to  see  to  it,  that 
emigrants  to  America  from  their  parishes  were  supplied  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  American  clergymen  ?     I  know  very  well  that  the  position  of  a  member 
of  the  Church  in  England  and  in  America  is  very  different.    Here,  in  a  sense,  every 
one  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  certain  sense  is  under  the  care  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  us.    We  only  have  charge  of  those  who  acknowledge  us  as  their  ministers ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  come  from  England,  with  even  the  scantiest  recom- 
mendation to  an  American  clergyman,  will  admit  that  they  have  met  with  the  moat 
cordial  and  tender  welcome.    I  venture  to  beseech  you  to  make  it  an  easier  task  for 
us  to  do  our  duty  towards  those  wandering  children  of  yours,  who  from  time  to, 
time  come  to  our  shores,  by  giving  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  your 
hands.    Finally,  I  would  repeat  the  suggestion  that  the  Churches  in  England  and 
America  may  be  drawn  more  closely  together,  by  precisely  such  an  intercourse  as 
took  place  for  the  first  time  ia  the  experience  of  the  American  Church,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  visited  that  Church  in  1871.    I  do  not  think  it  is  easy  to  exagge- 
rate the  influence  of  that  visit  on  the  American  Church.     Party  spirit  ran  high  every- 
where, and  yet  there  was  none  who  went  away  from  the  General  Convention  who  did 
not  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  not  only  gave  us  an  impulse  in 
the  direction  of  more  cordial  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  great  matter  of  Foreign 
Missions,  but  also   contributed  almost  more  than  any  other  single  influence  to 
unify  and  draw  together  the  divided  hearts  of  those  who  came  to  the  Qeneral  Con- 
vention of  1871,  with  fear  and  trembling.    If  then  you  would  help  us  to  draw  nearer 
to  you,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  more  intimate  communion  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  Churches,  send  us  from  time  to  time  one  of  your  Bishops,  send  us  more  than 
one  of  your  eminent  presbyters.     It  was  our  privilege  in  1871,  to  welcome  not  only 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  but  also  the  Dean  of  Chester,  so  widely  known  and  honoured 
in  America,  as  well  as  several  oi  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.    May  we  not  hope, 
oftener,  to  hear  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  eloquent  tones  of  men  whom  we 
only  know  by  their  writings  f    If  we  can  teach  them  nothing  more,  we  can  at  any-rate 
teach  them  that  there  abides  in  the  heart  of  every  American  Churchman,  a  feeling 
of  constant,  and  unswerving,  and  ever-deepening  love  and  reverence  for  that  English 
Church,  which  we  rejoice  to  remind  ourselveB  is,  under  God,  the  mother  of  ns  all. 
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Mb  Bbbesford  Hope,  M.P. 

I  xuflrr  begin  with  pariicalarly  thanking  onr  Freddent  for  the  reference  he  mide  to 
the  Bonn  Conference.    It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  very  deplorable  orersight,  if 
this  great  Congreea  had  met  and  parted  without  a  greeting  on  its  part  for  thoee  who- 
met  there^  and  a  welcome  recognition  of  so  momentous  an  erent  in  the  history  of 
Christendom.    I  can  use  no  less  expressive  term  ;  that  conference  was  an  exceptional 
erent ;  and  let  me  point  out  in  what  way  it  was  so.    We  have  all  been  thinking  much 
in  chnrch  and  in  this  hall  of  the  derelopment  of  our  Church  throughout  the  world, 
and  ita  extenidon  in  our  colonies,  in  heathen  countries,  and  among  the  independent 
Churches  in  communion.with  us.    But  that  is,  so  to  speak,  the  expansion  of  a  single 
body,  the  memory  still  might  remain  of  the  sneer  which  our  enemies  lore,  to  wit 
against  our  Church,  that  it  was  the  Chnrch  only  of  one  nation ;  this  to  be  sure  waa 
being  falsified  erery  day,  yet  the  fact  did  seem  to  stick,  that  while  our  communioD 
was  extending  in  every  direction  it  was  mainly  the  Church  of  men  descended  from 
a  common  nationality.    That  charge  will  no  more  be  imputable.    Look  at  the 
Bonn   Conference ;  look  at  the  way  in  which  foreigners,  men  who  have  been 
lurought  up  hitherto  in  the  misleading  teaching  of  the  Roman  schools,  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  English  Church.    This  is  the  point  to  which  I 
dealre  to  call  your  particular  attention,  and  the  theologiaiis  who  have  now  come 
forth  from  Rome,  and  from  whom  we  are  now  receiving  justice,  are  men  who  have 
taken  that  step  after  a  lifelong  training  in  the  misrepresentations  of  Church  History, 
which  the  Tatican  has  for  generations  been  so  liberally  infusing  into  the  minds  of 
its  votaries.    When  once  the  wall  is  thrown  down,  when  once  a  body,  small  though  it 
may  be  at  present  but  of  enlightened  men— deeply  instructed,  continental  divines — are 
able  to  look  at  the  English  Reformation,  as  it  is,  in  its  true  traditional  and  historical 
character,  and  when  the  Eastern  Church  is  able  to  appreciate  that  same  Reformatiotk 
u  it  is^  an  advance  towards  unity  has  been  compassed,  such  as  has  never  been  realised- 
before.    The  English  Church  is  thereby  put  in  a  position  to  work  towards  the  uni- 
fication of  Christendom,  on  primitive  Old  Catholic,  not  Roman,  nor  yet  Puritan 
prineiplea.    We  have  seen  at  Bonn  the  beginning  of  this  process ;  that  great  work  at 
Bonn  claims  its  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  body  like  this  Congress.     Your  Lordship 
has  giren  it,  and  all  English  Churchmen  will  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said. 

One  more  point  before  I  sit  down ;  Lord  Plunket  appealed  to  English  Churchmen 
to  show  more  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Church  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Personally, 
I  hare  taken  a  apecial  interest  in  the  Irish  Church.  I  have  laboured  for  it  in  various 
ways  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  in  detail;  and  I  claim  what  few  Englishmen  have 
a  personal  right  to  do^  to  speak  for  the  Irish  Church  as  a  sympathiser.  Let  me  tell 
Lud  Plunkei  how  he  may  secure  that  sympathy  for  the  Irish  Church  which  he  claims. 
Let  the  Irish  Chnrch  liave  the^courage  to  own  *'  Mea  culpa  ;**  let  us  in  England  be 
satisfied  that  the  faith  of  Christ  is  openly  expressed  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  its 
pnblic  worship  in  the  nnmutilated  words  of  the  three  Catholic  Creeds.  Let  us  hear 
that»  and  neither  Lord  Plunket  nor  any  one  else  will  have  cause  to  complain  of  want 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church. 


The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Rbichel  (Meath). 

He  Bebhoobd  Hon  has  thrown  an  imputation  on  the  Irish  Church,  of  which  (though 
an  Sngliahman  myself)  I  am  an  unworthy  member  and  office-bearer,  which  I  cannot 
•Dow  to  ptM  ananswmd.    He  has  imputed  to  us  the  repudiation  of  one  of  the 
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Catholic  creeds.  Of  course,  it  most  be  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  that 
what  Mr  Hope  means  is  that  the  Irish  Church  in  its  last  Synod,  by  a  very  large 
majority — a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  Bishops,  of  two-thirds  of  the  clergy,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  laity,  determined  that  the  so-called  damnatory,  or  minatory,  or  con- 
demnatory, or  warning  clauses,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  chosen  to  denote  them, 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  shall  no  longer  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  minority  of  those  present,  that  that  Creed  is  retained 
in  its  entirety  in  the  new  Irish  Prayer-book,  that  it  is  referred  to  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  also  not  be  known  that  the  charge  of 
dispensing  with  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Catholic  truth  might  with,  I  might  say,  much 
jmore  justice — ^but  I  would  rather  say  with  equal  injustice,  in  both  cases — be  made 
gainst  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  has  excluded  the  Athanasian 
.Creed  from  its  public  services,  from  its  Prayer-book,  and  has  excluded  all  reference 
to  it  from  its  Eighth  Article. 


TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOON,  5th  OCTOBER. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  took  the  Chair, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Three  o'clock. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewen 

The  work  of  sisterhoods  forms  one  main  part  of  "Woman's  Work," 
and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  attained  an  appreciable  magnitude 
in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  all  our  sister- 
hoods are  working  orders,  some  having  been  formed  for  their  work's  sake, 
others,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  life,  having  also  undertaken 
active  work.  It  is  not  possihle  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  sisterhoods  in  the  progress  of  Church  life,  but 
the  institutions  and  special  services  undertaken  by  them  may  be  measured 
by  their  statistics,  and  we  may  thus  gain  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
they  are  doing.  With  this  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  work  as  can  thus  be  estimated  at  present  carried 
on  by  eighteen  of  our  sisterhoods,  which  occupy  ninety^ve  houses,  great 
or  small,  as  the  centres  of  their  operations. 

Hospital  work,  penitentiary  work,  care  of  children,  Mission  work  in 
home  parishes  or  abroad,  are  the  chief  objects  to  which  sisters  have  devoted 
themselves.  Taking  together  these  eighteen  sisterhoods,  there  are  under 
their  care,  of  sick  or  helpless,  including  convalescents  and  incurables,  up- 
wards of  1000,  besides  three  large  London  hospitab  entirely  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  an  average  of  690  cases  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
annually  nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  and  of  nurses  under  training  by  them 
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there  are  210.  Of  penitents,  including  a  small  number  of  Magdalens — 
that  is  to  say,  penitents  consecrated  for  life  under  a  penitential  rule — there 
are  about  600.  In  one  case  1075  penitents  have  passed  through  the 
house  since  its  foundation,  two-thirds  of  them  having  remained  in  it  two 
years.  Of  children,  including  orphans,  industrials,  and  school  children 
of  higher  and  lower  grade,  there  are  under  regular  teaching  about  6000. 
In  five  of  these  sisterhoods  pupil-teachers  and  mistresses  are  being  trained, 
and,  in  addition,  in  guilds,  or  confraternities  under  their  guidance,  there 
are  upwards  of  2000.  A  large  amount  of  spiritual  aid  is  also  given  in 
opportunities  i(x  retreats  for  persons  living  in  the  world ;  in  the  case  of 
one  sisterhood  as  many  as  238  persons  in  the  year  have  received  special 
individual  care  in  retreats.  In  two  of  the  sisterhoods  printing  is  taught 
as  a  lucrative  occupation  for  women,  and  in  three  there  are  important 
schools  for  Church  embroidery.  To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added  about 
fifty  parishes  with  their  various  machineries,  and  some  foreign  Missions. 

In  considering  such  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sisterhood 
work  almost  always  implies  progress;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  religious 
house  amongst  us  that  is  not  continually  adding  to  its  existing  works  or 
opening  out  fresh  centres.  It  costs  much  to  found  a  religious  com- 
munity, but  once  founded  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around  which  continually 
gather  various  forms  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprbe. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  sisterhood  work,  we  must  consider 
'what  a  sisterhood  is.  A  sisterhood,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds 
of  associated  communities  of  women,  implies  a  vocation  to  live  and  work 
wholly  and  undividedly  for  Qod,  as  a  permanent  state  ;  an  aptitude  for 
devotion  and  useful  service ;  a  religious  rule ;  fellovrship  in  prayer  and 
work  binding  all  together ;  a  gradation  of  offices  with  recognised  authority ; 
rights  and  customs  carefully  guarded ;  and  a  systematic  way  of  adapting 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  different  members  of  the  community 
to  the  necessities  of  the  work  undertaken.  Tlie  organisation  becomes 
complete  when,  through  the  Bishop'^  sanction,  the  seal  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  is  set  upon  it,  and  some  of  our  existing  sbterhoods  already 
haye  this  high  privilege.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Catholic  use,  religious  communities  may,  vdthout  any  irregularity,  work 
independently  of  Episcopal  sanction  till  circumstances  have  fitvoured  their 
obtaming  the  formal  approval  of  Church  authority.  Sisterhood  work, 
therefore,  realises  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  work,  for  it  is  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  noblest  principle  of  work.  It  is  also 
dependable  and  constant,  because  a  sister's  service  is  a  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  God,  and  as  love  to  her  Lord  induces  a  woman  to  become  a  sister, 
her  work  is  throughout  animated  by  love,  and  love  gives  to  Christian  work 
its  oYer-mastering  power  and  attractive  influence. 

When  compared  with  the  work  of  individuals,  the  superiority  of  sister- 
hood work  is  shown  in  this — that  the  work  of  individuals  continually 
fluctuates,  is  sulrject  to  perpetual  change,  and  ever  liable  to  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  cooununity  work  is  independent  of  individuals.  As  the  tide 
of  the  sea  ever  advances  on,  though  the  waves  rise  and  fall,  so  it  is  with 
community  work.  Vacant  places  are  filled  up  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
work  continues,  though  the  individual  workers  fail,  or  prove  unfitted  for 
their  chaige.  The  sense  of  individuality  in  a  great  army  is  but  accidental 
to  the  general  movement,  and  so  it  is  with  sisterhoods. 
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Catholic  creeds.  Of  course,  it  must  be  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  that 
what  Mr  Hope  means  is  that  the  Irish  Church  in  its  last  Synod,  by  a  very  laxige 
minority — a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops,  of  two-thirds  of  the  clei^,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  laity,  determined  that  the  so-called  damnatory,  or  minatory,  or  con- 
demnatory, or  warning  clauses,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  chosen  to  denote  them, 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  shall  no  longer  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  that  that  Creed  is  retained 
in  its  entirety  in  the  new  Irish  Prayer-book,  that  it  is  referred  to  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  also  not  be  known  that  the  charge  of 
dispensing  with  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Catholic  truth  might  with,  I  might  say,  much 
;nore  justice — but  I  would  rather  say  with  equal  injustice,  in  both  cases — be  made 
against  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  has  excluded  the  Athanasian 
.Creed  from  its  public  services,  from  its  Prayer-book,  and  has  excluded  all  reference 
to  it  from  its  Eighth  Article. 


TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOON,  St/i  OCTOBER. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  took  the  Chair, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Three  o'clock. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewen 

The  work  of  sisterhoods  forms  one  main  part  of  "Woman's  Work," 
and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  attained  an  appreciable  magnitade 
in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  all  our  sister- 
hoods  are  working  orders,  some  having  been  formed  for  their  work's  sake, 
others,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  life,  having  also  undertaken 
active  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  sisterhoods  in  the  progress  of  Church  life,  but 
the  institutions  and  special  services  undertaken  by  them  may  be  measured 
by  their  statistics,  and  we  may  thus  gain  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
they  are  doing.  With  this  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  work  as  can  thus  be  estimated  at  present  carried 
on  by  eighteen  of  our  sisterhoods,  which  occupy  ninety-£ve  houses,  great 
or  small,  as  the  centres  of  their  operations. 

Hospital  work,  penitentiary  work,  care  of  children,  Mission  work  in 
home  parishes  or  abroad,  are  the  chief  objects  to  which  sisters  have  devoted 
themselves.  Taking  together  these  eighteen  sisterhoods,  there  are  under 
their  care,  of  sick  or  helpless,  including  convalescents  and  incurables,  up- 
wards of  1000,  besides  three  large  London  hospitals  entirely  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  an  average  of  690  cases  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
annually  nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  and  of  nurses  under  training  by  them 
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there  are  210.  Of  penitents,  including  a  small  number  of  Magdalens — 
that  is  to  say,  penitents  consecrated  for  life  under  a  penitential  rule — there 
are  about  500.  In  one  case  1075  penitents  have  passed  through  the 
house  since  its  foundation,  two-thirds  of  them  having  remained  in  it  two 
years.  Of  children,  including  orphans,  industrials,  and  school  children 
of  higher  and  lower  grade,  there  are  under  regular  teaching  about  6000. 
In  five  of  these  sisterhoods  pupil-teachers  and  mistresses  are  being  trained, 
and,  in  addition,  in  guilds,  or  confraternities  under  their  guidance,  there 
are  upwards  of  2000.  A  large  amount  of  spiritual  aid  is  also  given  in 
opportunities  for  retreats  for  persons  living  in  the  world ;  in  the  case  of 
one  sisterhood  as  many  as  238  persons  in  the  year  have  received  special 
individual  care  in  retreats.  In  two  of  the  sisterhoods  printing  is  taught 
as  a  lucrative  occupation  for  women,  and  in  three  there  are  important 
schools  for  Church  embroidery.  To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added  about 
fifty  parishes  with  their  various  machineries,  and  some  foreign  Missions. 

In  considering  such  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sisterhood 
work  almost  always  implies  progress ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  religious 
house  amongst  us  that  is  not  continually  adding  to  its  existing  works  or 
opening  out  fresh  centres.  It  costs  much  to  found  a  religious  com- 
munity, but  once  founded  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around  which  continually 
gather  various  forms  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  sisterhood  work,  we  must  consider 
"what  a  sisterhood  is.  A  sisterhood,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds 
of  associated  communities  of  women,  implies  a  vocation  to  live  and  work 
wholly  and  undividedly  for  Qod,  as  a  permanent  state  ;  an  aptitude  for 
devotion  and  useful  service ;  a  religious  rule ;  fellowship  in  prayer  and 
work  binding  all  together ;  a  gradation  of  offices  with  recognised  authority ; 
rights  and  customs  carefully  guarded  ;  and  a  systematic  way  of  adapting 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  different  members  of  the  community 
to  the  necessities  of  the  work  undertaken.  Tiie  organisation  becomes 
complete  when,  through  the  Bishop'^  sanction,  the  seal  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  is  set  upon  it,  and  some  of  our  existing  sisterhoods  already 
have  this  high  privilege.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Catholic  use,  religious  communities  may,  without  any  irregularity,  work 
independently  of  Episcopal  sanction  till  circumstances  have  &voured  their 
obtaming  the  formal  approval  of  Church  authority.  Sisterhood  work, 
therefore,  realises  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  work,  for  it  is  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  noblest  principle  of  work.  It  is  also 
dependable  and  constant,  because  a  sister's  service  is  a  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  Qod,  and  as  love  to  her  Lord  induces  a  woman  to  become  a  sister, 
her  work  is  throughout  animated  by  love,  and  love  gives  to  Christian  work 
its  over-mastering  power  and  attractive  influence. 

Whep  compared  with  the  work  of  individuals,  the  superiority  of  sister- 
hood work  is  shown  in  this — that  the  work  of  individuals  continually 
fluctuates,  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  and  ever  liable  to  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  community  work  is  independent  of  individuals.  As  the  tide 
of  the  sea  ever  advances  on,  though  the  waves  rise  and  fall,  so  it  is  with 
community  work.  Vacant  places  are  filled  up  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
woric  continues,  though  the  individual  workers  fail,  or  prove  unfitted  for 
their  charge.  The  sense  of  individuality  in  a  great  army  is  but  accidental 
to  the  general  movement,  and  so  it  is  with  sisterhoods. 
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Catholic  creeds.  Of  course,  it  most  be  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  that 
what  Mr  Hope  means  is  that  the  Irish  Church  in  its  last  Synod,  by  a  very  large 
msjorlty — a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops,  of  two-thirds  of  the  clergy,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  laity,  determined  that  the  so-called  damnatory,  or  minatory,  or  con- 
demnatory, or  warning  clauses,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  chosen  to  denote  them, 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  shall  no  longer  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  that  that  Creed  is  retained 
in  its  entirety  in  the  new  Irish  Prayer-book,  that  it  is  referred  to  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  also  not  be  known  that  the  charge  of 
dispensing  with  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Catholic  truth  might  with,  I  might  say,  much 
;nore  justice — but  I  would  rather  say  with  equal  injustice,  in  both  cases — be  made 
Againbt  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  has  excluded  the  Athanasian 
.Crccd  from  its  public  services,  from  its  Prayer-book,  and  has  excluded  all  reference 
to  it  from  its  Eighth  Article. 


TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOON,  5tli  OCTOBER. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  took  the  Chair, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Three  o'clock. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewen 

The  work  of  sisterhoods  forms  one  main  part  of  "Woman's  Work," 
and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  attained  an  appreciable  magnitade 
in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  all  our  sister- 
hoods are  working  orders,  some  having  been  formed  for  their  work's  sake, 
others,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  life,  having  also  undertaken 
active  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  sisterhoods  in  the  progress  of  Church  life,  but 
the  institutions  and  special  services  undertaken  by  them  may  be  measured 
by  their  st^itistics^  and  we  may  thus  gain  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
they  are  doing.  With  this  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  work  as  can  thus  be  estimated  at  present  carried 
on  by  eighteen  of  our  sisterhoods,  which  occupy  ninety-£ve  houses,  great 
or  small,  as  the  centres  of  their  operations. 

Hospital  work,  penitentiary  work,  care  of  children,  Mission  work  in 
homo  parishes  or  abroad,  are  the  chief  objects  to  which  sisters  have  devoted 
themselves.  Taking  together  these  eighteen  sisterhoods,  there  are  under 
their  care,  of  sick  or  helpless,  including  convalescents  and  incurables,  up- 
wards of  1000,  besides  three  large  London  hospitals  entirely  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  an  average  of  690  cases  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
annually  nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  and  of  nurses  under  training  by  them 
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there  are  210.  Of  penitents,  including  a  small  number  of  Magdalens — 
that  is  to  say,  penitents  consecrated  for  life  under  a  penitential  rule — there 
are  about  500.  In  one  case  1075  penitents  have  passed  through  the 
house  aince  its  foundation,  two-thirds  of  them  having  remained  in  it  two 
years.  Of  children,  including  orphans,  industrials,  and  school  children 
of  higher  and  lower  grade,  there  are  under  regular  teaching  about  6000. 
In  five  of  these  sisterhoods  pupil-teachers  and  mistresses  are  being  trained, 
and,  in  addition,  in  guilds,  or  confraternities  under  their  guidance,  there 
are  upwards  of  2000.  A  large  amount  of  spiritual  aid  is  also  given  in 
opportunities  for  retreats  for  persons  living  in  the  world ;  in  the  case  of 
one  sisterhood  as  many  as  238  persons  in  the  year  have  received  special 
mdividual  care  in  retreats.  In  two  of  the  sisterhoods  printing  is  taught 
as  a  lucrative  occupation  for  women,  and  in  three  there  are  important 
schools  for  Church  embroidery.  To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added  about 
fifty  parishes  with  their  various  machineries,  and  some  foreign  Missions. 

In  considering  such  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sisterhood 
work  almost  always  implies  progress ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  religious 
house  amongst  us  that  is  not  continually  adding  to  its  existing  works  or 
opening  out  fresh  centres.  It  costs  much  to  found  a  religious  com- 
munity, but  once  founded  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around  which  continually 
gather  various  forms  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  sisterhood  work,  we  must  consider 
ivhat  a  sisterhood  is.     A  sisterhood,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds 
of  associated  communities  of  women,  implies  a  vocation  to  live  and  work 
wholly  and  undividedly  for  Qod,  as  a  permanent  state  ;  an  aptitude  for 
devotion  and  useful  service ;  a  religious  rule ;  fellowship  in  prayer  and 
work  binding  all  together ;  a  gradation  of  offices  with  recognised  authority ; 
rights  and  customs  carefully  guarded  ;  and  a  systematic  way  of  adapting 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  different  members  of  the  community 
to  the  necessities  of  the  work  undertaken.     Tlie  organisation  becomes 
complete  when,  through  the  Bishop'^  sanction,  the  seal  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  is  set  upon  it,  and  some  of  our  existing  sisterhoods  already 
have  this  high  privilege.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Catholic  use,  religious  communities  may,  without  any  irregularity,  work 
independently  of  Episcopal  sanction  till  circumstances  have  &voured  their 
obtaming  the  formal  approval  of  Church  authority.     Sisterhood  work, 
therefore,  realises  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  work,  for  it  is  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  noblest  principle  of  work.     It  is  also 
dependable  and  constant,  because  a  sister's  service  is  a  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  Qod,  and  as  love  to  her  Lord  induces  a  woman  to  become  a  sister, 
her  work  is  throughout  animated  by  love,  and  love  gives  to  Christian  work 
its  over-mastering  power  and  attractive  influence. 

Whe^  compared  with  the  work  of  individuals,  the  superiority  of  sister- 
hood work  is  shown  in  this — that  the  work  of  individuals  continually 
fluctuates,  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  and  ever  liable  to  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  community  work  is  independent  of  individuals.  As  the  tide 
of  the  sea  ever  advances  on,  though  the  waves  rise  and  fall,  so  it  is  with 
community  work.  Vacant  places  are  filled  up  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
work  continues,  though  the  individual  workers  fail,  or  prove  unfitted  for 
their  charge.  The  sense  of  individuality  in  a  great  army  is  but  accidental 
to  the  general  movement,  and  so  it  is  with  sisterhoods. 
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Catholic  creeds.  Of  course,  it  most  be  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  that 
what  Mr  Hope  means  is  that  the  Irish  Church  in  its  last  Synod,  by  a  very  laige 
minority — a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops,  of  two-thirds  of  the  clergy,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  laity,  determined  that  the  so-called  damnatory,  or  minatory,  or  con- 
demnatory, or  warning  clauses,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  chosen  to  denote  them, 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  shall  no  longer  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  that  that  Creed  is  retained 
in  its  entirety  in  the  new  Irish  Prayer-book,  that  it  is  referred  to  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  also  not  be  known  that  the  charge  of 
dispensing  with  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Catholic  truth  might  with,  I  might  say,  much 
;nore  justice — but  I  would  rather  say  with  equal  injustice,  in  both  cases — be  made 
^gaiiibt.  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  has  excluded  the  Athanasian 
.Creed  from  its  public  services,  from  its  Prayer-book,  and  has  excluded  all  reference 
to  it  from  its  Eighth  Article. 


TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOOX,  dtJi  OCTOBER. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  took  the  Chair, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Three  o'clock. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewen 

The  work  of  sisterhoods  forms  one  main  part  of  "Woman's  Work," 
and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  attained  an  appreciable  magnitude 
in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  all  our  sister- 
hoods are  working  orders,  some  having  been  formed  for  their  work's  sake, 
others,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  life,  having  also  undertaken 
active  work  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  sisterhoods  in  the  progress  of  Church  life,  but 
the  institutions  and  special  services  undertaken  by  them  may  be  measured 
by  their  statistics,  and  we  may  thus  gain  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
they  are  doing.  With  this  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  work  as  can  thus  be  estimated  at  present  carried 
on  by  eighteen  of  our  sisterhoods,  which  occupy  ninety-£ve  houses,  great 
or  small,  as  the  centres  of  their  operations. 

Hospital  work,  penitentiary  work,  care  of  children,  Mission  work  in 
home  parishes  or  abroad,  are  the  chief  objects  to  which  sisters  have  devoted 
themselves.  Taking  together  these  eighteen  sisterhoods,  there  are  under 
their  care,  of  sick  or  helpless,  including  convalescents  and  incurables,  up- 
wards of  1000,  besides  three  large  London  hospitals  entirely  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  an  average  of  690  cases  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
annually  nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  and  of  nurses  under  training  by  them 
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there  are  210.  Of  penitents,  including  a  small  number  of  Magdalens — 
that  is  to  say,  penitents  consecrated  for  life  under  a  penitential  rule — there 
are  about  500.  In  one  case  1075  penitents  have  passed  through  the 
house  since  its  foundation,  two-thirds  of  them  having  remained  in  it  two 
years.  Of  children,  including  orphans,  industrials,  and  school  children 
of  higher  and  lower  grade,  there  are  under  regular  teaching  about  6000. 
In  five  of  these  sisterhoods  pupil-teachers  and  mistresses  are  being  trained, 
and,  in  addition,  in  guilds,  or  confraternities  under  their  guidance,  there 
are  upwards  of  2000.  A  large  amount  of  spiritual  aid  is  also  given  in 
opportunities  for  retreats  for  persons  living  in  the  world ;  in  the  case  of 
one  sisterhood  as  many  as  238  persons  in  the  year  have  received  special 
individual  care  in  retreats.  In  two  of  the  sisterhoods  printing  is  taught 
as  a  lucrative  occupation  for  women,  and  in  three  there  are  important 
schools  for  Church  embroidery.  To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added  about 
£fty  parishes  with  their  various  machineries,  and  some  foreign  Missions. 

In  considering  such  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sisterhood 
work  almost  always  implies  progress ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  religious 
house  amongst  us  that  is  not  continually  adding  to  its  existing  works  or 
opening  out  fresh  centres.  It  costs  much  to  found  a  religious  com- 
munity, but  once  founded  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around  which  continually 
gather  various  forms  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  sisterhood  work,  we  must  consider 
"what  a  sisterhood  is.     A  sisterhood,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds 
of  associated  communities  of  women,  implies  a  vocation  to  live  and  work 
'wholly  and  uudividedly  for  Qod,  as  a  permanent  state  ;  an  aptitude  for 
devotion  and  useful  service ;  a  religious  rule ;  fellowship  in  prayer  and 
work  binding  all  together ;  a  gradation  of  offices  with  recognised  authority ; 
rights  and  customs  carefully  guarded  ;  and  a  systematic  way  of  adapting 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  different  members  of  the  community 
to  the  necessities  of  the  work  undertaken.     Tile  organisation  becomes 
complete  when,  through  the  Bishop'^  sanction,  the  seal  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  is  set  upon  it,  and  some  of  our  existing  sisterhoods  already 
have  this  high  privilege.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Catholic  use,  religious  communities  may,  without  any  irregularity,  work 
independently  of  Episcopal  sanction  till  circumstances  have  fevoured  their 
obtaining  the  formal  approval  of  Church  authority.     Sisterhood  work, 
therefore,  realises  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  work,  for  it  is  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  noblest  principle  of  work.     It  is  also 
dependable  and  constant,  because  a  sister's  service  is  a  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  Qod,  and  as  love  to  her  Lord  induces  a  woman  to  become  a  sister, 
her  work  is  throughout  animated  by  love,  and  love  gives  to  Christian  work 
its  over-mastering  power  and  attractive  influence. 

When  compared  with  the  work  of  individuals,  the  superiority  of  sister- 
hood work  is  shown  in  this — that  the  work  of  individuals  continually 
fluctuates,  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  and  ever  liable  to  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  community  work  is  independent  of  individuals.  As  the  tide 
of  the  sea  ever  advances  on,  though  the  waves  rise  and  fall,  so  it  is  with 
oommunity  work.  Vacant  places  are  filled  up  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
woik  continues,  though  the  individual  workers  fail,  or  prove  unfitted  for 
their  charge.  The  sense  of  individuality  in  a  great  army  is  but  accidental 
to  the  general  movement,  and  so  it  is  with  sisterhoods. 
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Catholic  creeds.  Of  course,  it  must  be  known  to  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  that 
what  Mr  Hope  means  is  that  the  Irish  Church  in  its  last  Synod,  by  a  very  large 
minority — a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops,  of  tvo-thirds  of  the  clergy,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  laity,  determined  that  the  so-called  damnatory,  or  minatory,  or  con- 
demnatory, or  warning  clauses,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  chosen  to  denote  them, 
of  the  Athanaslan  Creed  shall  no  longer  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  that  that  Creed  is  retained 
in  its  entirety  in  the  new  Irish  Prayer-book,  that  it  is  referred  to  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  also  not  be  known  that  the  charge  of 
dispensing  with  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Catholic  truth  might  with,  I  might  say,  much 
;nore  justice — ^but  I  would  rather  say  with  equal  injustice,  in  both  cases — be  made 
Against  the  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  has  excluded  the  Athanaaian 
.Creed  from  its  public  services,  from  its  Prayer-book,  and  has  excluded  all  reference 
to  it  from  its  Eighth  Article. 


TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOON,  5th  OCTOBER. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  took  the  Chair, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Three  o'clock. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewen 

The  work  of  sisterhoods  forms  one  main  part  of  "Woman's  Work," 
and,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  attained  an  appreciable  magnitude 
in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  all  our  sister- 
hoods  are  working  orders,  some  having  been  formed  for  their  work's  sake, 
others,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  life,  having  also  undertaken 
active  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  sisterhoods  in  the  progress  of  Church  life,  but 
the  institutions  and  special  services  undertaken  by  them  may  be  measured 
by  their  statistics,  and  we  may  thus  gain  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
they  are  doing.  With  this  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  work  as  can  thus  be  estimated  at  present  carried 
on  by  eighteen  of  our  sisterhoods,  which  occupy  ninety-£ve  houses,  great 
or  small,  as  the  centres  of  their  operations. 

Hospital  work,  penitentiary  work,  care  of  children,  Mission  work  in 
homo  parishes  or  abroad,  are  the  chief  objects  to  which  sisters  have  devoted 
themselves.  Taking  together  these  eighteen  sisterhoods,  there  are  under 
their  care,  of  sick  or  helpless,  including  convalescents  and  incurables,  up- 
wards of  1000,  besides  three  large  London  hospitals  entirely  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  an  average  of  690  cases  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
annually  nursed  in  their  own  homes ;  and  of  nurses  under  training  by  them 
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there  are  210.  Of  penitents,  including  a  small  number  of  Magdalens — 
that  is  to  say,  penitents  consecrated  for  life  under  a  penitential  rule — there 
are  about  500.  In  one  case  1075  penitents  have  passed  through  the 
house  since  its  foundation,  two-thirds  of  them  having  remained  in  it  two 
years.  Of  children,  including  orphans,  industrials,  and  school  children 
of  higher  and  lower  grade,  there  are  under  regular  teaching  about  6000. 
In  five  of  these  sisterhoods  pupil-teachers  and  mistresses  are  being  trained, 
and,  in  addition,  in  guilds,  or  confraternities  under  their  guidance,  there 
are  upwards  of  2000.  A  large  amount  of  spiritual  aid  is  also  given  in 
opportunities  for  retreats  for  persons  living  in  the  world ;  in  the  case  of 
one  sisterhood  as  many  as  238  persons  in  the  year  have  received  special 
individual  care  in  retreats.  In  two  of  the  sisterhoods  printing  is  taught 
as  a  lucrative  occupation  for  women,  and  in  three  there  are  important 
schools  for  Church  embroidery.  To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added  about 
fifty  parishes  with  their  various  machineries,  and  some  foreign  Missions. 

In  considering  such  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sisterhood 
work  almost  always  implies  progress ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  religious 
house  amongst  us  that  is  not  continually  adding  to  its  existing  works  or 
opening  out  firesh  centres.  It  costs  much  to  found  a  religious  com- 
munity, but  once  founded  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around  which  continually 
gather  various  forms  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  sisterhood  work,  we  must  consider 
what  a  sisterhood  is.  A  sisterhood,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds 
of  associated  communities  of  women,  implies  a  vocation  to  live  and  work 
wholly  and  undividedly  for  Qod,  as  a  permanent  state  ;  an  aptitude  for 
devotion  and  useful  service ;  a  religious  rule ;  fellowship  in  prayer  and 
work  binding  all  together ;  a  gradation  of  offices  with  recognised  authority ; 
rights  and  customs  carefully  guarded ;  and  a  systematic  way  of  adapting 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  different  members  of  the  community 
to  the  necessities  of  the  work  undertaken.  Tile  organisation  becomes 
complete  when,  through  the  Bishop'^  sanction,  the  seal  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  is  set  upon  it,  and  some  of  our  existing  sisterhoods  already 
have  this  high  privilege.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  Catholic  use,  religious  communities  may,  without  any  irregularity,  work 
independently  of  Episcopal  sanction  till  circumstances  have  &voured  their 
obtakiing  the  formal  approval  of  Church  authority.  Sisterhood  work, 
therefore,  realises  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  work,  for  it  is  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  noblest  principle  of  work.  It  is  also 
dependable  and  constant,  because  a  sister's  service  is  a  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  Qod,  and  as  love  to  her  Lord  induces  a  woman  to  become  a  sister, 
her  work  is  throughout  animated  by  love,  and  love  gives  to  Christian  work 
its  over-mastering  power  and  attractive  influence. 

Whe^  compared  with  the  work  of  individuals,  the  superiority  of  sister- 
hood work  is  shown  in  this — that  the  work  of  individuals  continually 
fluctuates,  is  sulyject  to  perpetual  change,  and  ever  liable  to  fail.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  community  work  is  independent  of  individuals.  As  the  tide 
of  the  sea  ever  advances  on,  though  the  waves  rise  and  fall,  so  it  is  with 
oommnnity  work.  Vacant  places  are  filled  up  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
work  continuefl^  though  the  individual  workers  fail,  or  prove  unfitted  for 
their  charge.  The  sense  of  individuality  in  a  great  army  is  but  accidental 
to  tbe  general  movement,  and  so  it  is  with  sisterhoods. 
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In  another  respect  sisterhood  work  resembles  the  moyement  of  an 
army,  for  one  main  principle  of  its  effectiveness  is  the  law  of  obedience. 
As  the  centurion  says  of  his  power — '^  I  say  to  this  man.  Go,  and  he  goeth ; 
and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it ; ''  so  is  it  in  a  sisterhood.  While  special  aptitudes  and  disposi- 
tions are  considered,  and  obedience  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  person  ruling 
as  to  the  rule,  yet  in  all  sisterhoods  there  is  necessarily  submission  to  autho- 
rity for  conscience'  sake,  and  orderly  co-operation  under  one  head,  and  con- 
sequently there  results  an  unfailing  power  of  adapting  the  supply  to  the 
need,  of  meeting  emergencies,  of  covering  details,  of  supplying  deficiencies, 
of  preserving  harmony,  of  remedying  ^ylts, — such  as  cannot  possibly  be 
attained  except  by  an  organised  body  having  various  gifts,  but  one  spirit, 
iuid  acting  according  to  rule  under  a  recognised  executive. 

Sisterhood  work,  moreover,  ensures  a  constant  growth  of  experience. 
The  fact  of  many  minds  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  same  subject,  with 
one  end  in  view,  and  animated  by  religious  earnestness,  necessarily  gives 
to  woman  the  power  of  emplo3ring,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  her 
peculiar  gifts  of  perception  of  character,  of  aptitude  for  detail,  of  quickness 
of  invention.  Sisters  are  ever  accumulating  practical  knowledge,  to  be 
the  possession  of  the  community,  living  and  growing  as  the  community 
lives  and  grows,  and  thus  becoming  a  tradition,  to  be  tau^t  and  acted 
upon  in  successive  generations ;  so  that  the  work  of  established  sister- 
hoods is  the  uniform  carrying  out  of  a  settled  system  founded  on  ever 
Iteigthening  use,  its  individual  members  being  thus  saved  from  the  defect 
almost  necessarily  attending  individual  workers — viz.,  the  having  to  learn 
by  means  of  their  own  failures,  and  sacrificing  the  objects  of  their  care  by 
«yer  fresh  experimentalising. 

A  sisterhood)  also  provides  a  help  of  the  extremest  moment  for  real 
work,  hardly  possible  to  be  attained  otherwise — that  of  training.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  training — general  and  specific.  For  general  training, 
preparatory  to  the  specific,  and  forming  the  basis  of  character,  there  is  no 
better  school  than  good  family  life.  What  makes  the  groundwork  of  a 
»K>d  daughter  or  a  good  wife  equally  lays  the  foundation  of  a  good  sister. 
Sut  it  is  only  the  groundwork.  To  turn  to  account  in  a  new  sphere  the 
good  qualities  thus  matured ;  to  become  apt  in  religious  duties  ;  to  do  the 
particular  work  required  with  the  greatest  efficacy ;  to  work  harmoniously 
with  others,  whether  in  posts  of  authority  or  of  subordination ;  to  move 
at  ease  and  with  freedom  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  responsibilities 
which  attend  especially  works  touching  souls,  and  the  spiritual  interests 
of  other  beings,  and  co-operating  with  God  in  His  design  for  them — this 
requires  training  of  a  special  kind,  and  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  sure  waste  of  time,  of  talent,  of  energy,  of  hope,  which  is  the  universal 
regret  of  all  inexperienced  beginners,  and  the  sure  marring  of  mudi  earnest- 
ness and  zeaL 

If,  moreover,  woman  is  to  do  her  best  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
put  forth  her  whole  powers  in  His  service,  she  must  be  free  and  unfettered. 
The  relations  and  ties  of  this  world  are  indeed  part  of  the  order  of  the 
Divine  government  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  purposes ;  nor  need 
ttiere  be  rivalries,  or  a  Pharisaic  spirit — ''  Stand  apart,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou" — between  the  different  vocations  which  are  alike  necessary  and 
^ually  ordained  of  God.     But  there  is  an  Apostolic  counsel  about  a 
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woman  ''  attending  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction,"  and  '^  caring  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  please  the  Lord/'  and  being  ''  with- 
out carefuhiess."  And  the  Phcebes  and  Dorcases- of  Apostolic  times  were 
thus  wholly  and  undividedly  given  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church,  undis- 
tracted  by  social  calls  or  family  ties,  or  any  outward  hindrances;  and  surely 
those  can  do  more,  and  more  effectually,  for  the  spiritual  and  bodily 
needs  of  the  lost,  the  helpless,  the  suffering  members  of  Christ's  body, 
who  have  given  tiiemselves  wholly  up  ^o  His  service,  not  merely  having  a 
fiingle  eye,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  true  Christians,  but  a  single 
aim,  because  of  an  entire  concentrated  devotion  ?  And  who  can  be  so  dLs- 
attache^,  so  undistracted,  so  simple  in  the  concentration  of  their  energies, 
as  members  of  religious  communities,  where  as  a  first  principle  there  is  a 
division  of  labour,  and  each  member  is  responsible  for  the  one  appointed 
task  for  which  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  most  fitted,  and  all  is  made  to 
give  way  to  what  has  become  a  consecrated  rule  of  life  and  a  religion  ?  Nor 
can  there  be  a  question  but  that  there  are  works  to  be  done  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord,  which  can  be  effectually  done  only  by  those  who  are 
thus  wholly  set  apart,  offered  up  as  living  sacrifices  burning  with  the  zeal 
of  one  absorbing  desire  ;  and  specially  among  such  works  are  those  which 
have  been  mentioned — hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and  the  care  of  children 
and  Mission  work,  whether  among  the  heathen  abroad  or  the  scarcely  less 
heathen  at  home. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  sisterhood  work  is  sentimental,  and  the 
fancy  of  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  Like  other  works,  it  must  of  course 
be  judged  by  its  fruits  and  the  objects  aimed  at  But  if  work  be  success- 
ful, it  is  scarcely  compatible  with  mere  undisciplined  enthusiasm,  for  im- 
mediately we  begin  to  work,  we  come  across  facts  and  realities,  which,  to 
be  rightly  dealt  with,  depend  on  the  use  of  common  sense  and  the  exercise 
of  oaol  judgment.  And  although  sisters,  like  other  persons,  are  subject 
to  the  infirmities  and  imperfections  common  to  our  race,  yet  sisterhoods 
have  the  best  means  of  sobering  and  disciplining  the  judgment,  because 
there  is  among  sisters  the  most  free  and  open  correction  of  error,  and  the 
most  constant  endeavour  to  instruct  and  to  guide  according  to  an  ever- 
enlarging  experience. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  sisterhoods  only  on  the  side  of  work,  be- 
cause the  subject  given  constrained  me  to  limit  my  remarks  to  this  view. 
Bat  I  would  guard  agidnst  the  supposition  that  the  work  of  sisterhoods 
can  be  independent  of  their  life.  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  admire 
and  wish  for  the  work  of  sisters,  who  yet  love  not,  or  dread,  their  life. 
But  to  expect  to  get  the  work  of  sisters  without  the  nourishment  of  their 
spiritual  liife,  is  to  expect  the  bricks  without  the  straw,  or  to  look  for  the 
londling  of  the  Virgin  lamp  without  a  constant  supply  of  oil. 

In  conclusion,  considering  the  great  power  exercised  by  sisterhoods 
in  accomplishing  some  of  the  chief  works  committed  by  our  Lord  to  His 
Church,  it  becomes,  as  I  believe,  a  duty  to  encourage  their  formation  in 
tiie  Church  of  England.  And  in  order  to  further  this  end,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  following  brief  points  touching  certain  questions  at  issue  — 

1.  That  a  sister's  vocation  ought  to  be  recognised,  not  as  a  mere  useful 
mode  of  spending  her  energies,  but  as  a  calling  of  the  grace  of  God,  like 
other  spintual  ministries  within  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  be  followed  for 
His  dear  sake. 
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2.  That  the  subject  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Church's  synods, 
as  a  legitimate  and  most  important  part  of  the  Church's  system. 

3.  That  a  generous  freedom  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  organisation  of 
religious  communities,  supposing  always  that  they  are  true  to  the  Church 
of  England,  because  to  have  real  life  and  power  they  must  needs  take 
various  shapes  from  the  difference  of  the  mental  constitution,  experience 
or  views  of  their  founders. 

4.  That  sisterhoods  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  casting  any  reflection  on 
other  forms  of  life  or  service,  least  of  all  on  family  life,  which  is  the  source 
and  nurse  of  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  human  sodety,  but  as  a 
distinct  state  to  which  some  are  called,  partly  for  their  own*  greater 
personal  holiness,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom, 
in  the  love  of  Christ,  they  can  better  serve  when  thus  set  free  from  all 
other  claims. 


Tlie  Rev.  Arthur  Gore,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester  and 

Vicar  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire.   ' 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  this  paper,  because  I  have  had  some  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  deaconess-work.  To  this  form,  therefore,  of 
woman's  ministry  I  shall  limit  myself,  touching  upon  others  only  where 
they  touch  on  this. 

I  am  happy  in  the  title  of  our  subject,  *'  Woman's  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,"  because  it  suppHes  as  exact  a  definition  of  a  dtaeontu  as 
can  be  desired. 

A  deaconess  is  a  servant  of  the  Church,  and  she  is  nothing  else. 

I  make  this  point  clear,  partly  to  remove  objections  sometimes  alleged^ 
though  not  really  lying,  against  the  office,  and  partly  because  the  revival 
of  that  office  is  among  the  best  results  of  the  ChurcJi4ife  new  born  in 
our  day. 

First,  the  definition — and  it  is  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture* — 
removes  what  is  felt  by  some  persons  to  be  an  objection — namely,  that 
the  Female  Diaconate  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Sisterhood,  and  even 
that  the  Deaconess  is  but  the  Sister  under  another  name. 

A  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made.  Opinions  may  and  will  vary  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  work  of  deaconesses  and  sisters,  but  in- 
telligent advocates  of  either  system  will  confess  it  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  other.  The  Sister  is  of  the  Sisterhood,  the  Deaconess  is  of  the 
Church.  The  Sister,  wherever  she  works,  lives  under  the  fixed  rule  of  her 
Community  administered  by  the  Lady  Superior ;  to  this  she  submits  her 
will,  by  this  her  obedience  is  regulated,  in  the  Community  her  innermost 
life  has  its  spring.  Its  ministering  priest  is  her  spiritual  superior.  He» 
and  not  the  parish  priest,  connects  the  life  of  the  Sister  with  the  sacra- 
mental life  of  the  Church.  If  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  be  sought,  it  is 
only  that  his  blessing  and  commission  be  given  for  work  according  to  tlie 
fixed  rules  of  the  Sisterhood*  A  Sister,  therefore,  in  coming  into  a  parish^ 
does  not  take  her  place  freely  as  a  parochial  officer.    She  is  under  prior  obli- 

*  Rom.  xvi.  1. 
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kions,  and  obevs  another  rule.*  She  is  the  servant  and  representative  of 
3  Sisterhood,  not  of  the  Church.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
3  system,  I  notice  it  only  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  express  the  dea- 
Dess  idea  at  all. 

TJie  Deaconess  is  the  free  unfettered  servant  of  the  Church  alone. 
But  then,  she  is  the  servant  of  the  Church  ;  not  of  Christ  in  His  Church, 
t  of  the  Church  of  Christ  I  need  to  say  this  because  the  name  is  be- 
ming  popular,  and  is  sometimes  used  with  undue  latitude.  Of  its  use 
tside  the  Church  I  do  not  speak,  except  to  give  emphasis  to  the  fact 
it  Dissenters  have  now  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
lined  women ;  but  within  the  Church  we  have  reason  to  complain  of 
B  adoption  of  the  name  by  and  for  those  who  have  received  no  official 
action  or  appointment  Yet  I  do  not  refer  to  this  irregularity  in  a 
«tile  spirit.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  movement  that  a  wild  and 
ontaneous  growth  should  be  seen  side  by  side  with  that  which  is  the  result 
cultivation.  It  declares  distinctly  that  the  time  for  the  work  has  come. 
le  less  regular  operations  may  be  the  consequence  of  impatience — some 
)uld  say  natural  impatience — at  the  slowness  with  which  the  Church 
>Tes ;  though  experience  generally  show%  that  slow  and  deliberate  move- 
mt  is  productive  of  safest  and  most  abiding  results.  Nor,  indeed,  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  a.  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  these 
hrate  schemes  to  submit  them  to  the  direction  of  the  Church  authorities. 
ley  will  remember  that  the  **  Deaconess  "  from  a  private  Institution,  bow- 
er widely  its  rule  may  differ  from  that  of  a  sisterhood,  stands  in  a 
lish  on  the  same  level  with  the  sister.  Both  are  private  workers  carry- 
g  out  systems  of  their  own,  and  not  commissioned  officers  of  the  Church, 
omoting  hers  and  only  hers. 

It  is  then  needful  to  unfold  the  definition,  Servant  of  the  Church,  into 
e  one  identical  in  substance,  but  more  explanatory,  which  has  been 
opted  by  both  the  Archbishops  and  eighteen  of  the  Bishops  of  our 
rarch : — 

"  A  Deaconess  is  a  woman  set  apart  hy  a  Bishop,  under  that  title,  for 

ince  in  the  Churcli," 

To  which  definition  are  added  the  following  rules  : — 

Relation  of  a  Deaeonets  to  a  Bishop, 

%)  No  Denconen  or  Deaooness-Ifistitntion  shall  officially  accept  or  resign  work  in  a 
ooese  without  the  exjyress  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  which  authority 
tj  at  any  time  he  withdrawn. 

2.)  A  Deaconess  shall  he  at  liberty  to  resign  her  commission  as  Deaconess,  or  may  bo 
piived  of  it  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  whiol^  she  is  working. 

Bttation  of  a  Deaconess  to  an  Incumbent, 

^o  Deaconess  shall  officially  accept  work  in  a  parish  (except  it  be  in  some-nom 
loehtal  position,  as  in  an  hospital  or  the  like)  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
mmbent  of  that  parish,  which  authority  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 

Bdation  of  a  Deaconess  to  a  Deaconess-Institution, 

la  an  matters  not  connected  with  the  parochial  or  other  system  under  which  she  is 
nunoned  to  work,  a  Deaconess  may,  if  belonging  to  a  Deacuness-Institution,  act  in 
rmony  with  the  general  rules  of  such  Institution. 


♦  See  Report  of  Church  Congress,  3862.    Paper  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Cftrlet,  ^.A^. 
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ProbcUion, 

It  is  essential  that  no  one  be  admitted  as  Deaconess  without  carefnl  preyioui  i«<epaim- 

tioD,  both«techuical  and  religious. 

Dress, 

A  Deaconess  should  wear  a  dress  jwhich  is  at  once  simple  and  distinctiye. 

Mdigious  Knowledge, 
It  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  Deaconess  that  she  should  nn>.intam  her  habit  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  aim  at  continual  progress  in  religious  knowledge. 

Designation  and  Signature, 

It  is  desirable  that  a  Deaconess  should  not  drop  the  use  of  her  surname,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  it  is  suggested  that  her  official  designation  should  be  *'  Deaconess  A.  B.* 
(Christian  name  and  surname),  and  her  official  signature  should  be  "  A.  B.,  Deaconess.** 

It  may  be  of  advantage  to  add  the  Form  of  Admission  used  by  the 

Bishop  of  Chester  : — 

**  The  Bishop  standing,  and  laying  kis  hand  on  the  head  of  each  candidate  for  the  office 
of  deaconess"  pronounces  this  benediction : — 

''God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  bless,  preserve,  and  sanotiff 
thee  ;  and  so  fill  thee  with  all  faith,  wisdom,  charity,  and  humility,  that  thou  majeit 
serve  before  Him  to  the  glory  of  His  Great  Name,  and  the  benefit  of  His  Holy  Church, 
and  mayest  in  the  end  attain  to  everlasting  life,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

On  these  terms  and  in  these  words  consecrated  to  her  office^  holding,  too, 
the  Bishop's  licence  in  her  hands,  the  Deaconess,  although  unpledged  By 
any  save  her  baptismal  vows,  will  not  readily  abandon  the  work  to 
which  she  has  been  so  solemnly  called. 

Secondly,  I  have  said  that  the  revival  of  the  Office  of  Deaconess  is 
the  happy  result  of  the  new-born  life  now  pervading  the  Church.  That 
life,  spontaneous,  self-regulated,  impatient  of  delay,  manifested  itself  at 
first  in  Societies  of  like-minded  men  and  women,  which  did  not  become, 
nor  seek  to  become,  co-extensive  with  the  Church.  Sometimes  intention- 
ally, almost  always  in  fact,  they  represented  various  shades,  forms,  schools 
of  thought,  opinion,  doctrine,  and  so  gathered  to  themselves  not  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church,  but  sympathising  groups  within  her  pale.  But  their 
life  and  work  within  her  have  aroused  her  to  life  and  work,  and  now,  in 
the  parish,  the  diocese,  the  nation,  in  the  vast  empire  of  the  Queen,  the 
Church  of  England  is  felt,  and  being  more  and  jnore  felt  and  recognised, 
as  a  mighty  power  labouring  not  any  longer  in  groups  only  and  societies 
of  her  children,  but  herself — ^a  strong,  well-regulated  anpy  pressing  forward 
the  kingdom  and  dominion  of  her  Divine  Lord  and  Head.  It  is  of  this 
Church,  living  and  labouring,  that  the  Deaconess  is  the  handmaid — ^not  of 
a  Society  within  her  fold,  but  the  messenger  of  the  Church  herself ;  not  one 
who  ministers  to  the  Church  but  one  by  whom  the  Church  ministers  not 
a  few  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

For  in  recovering  the  Female  Diaconate,  the  Church  is  recovering  the  use 
of  at  least  one  of  her  hands. 

I  will  justify  this  assertion  by  a  glance  at  the  Deaconess  in  her  chief 
field,  the  parish.  I  shall  write  only  what  .1  have  seen  and  known.  In 
the  parish,  then,  she  interferes  with  no  other  agency.  She  is  the  helper 
of  all,  the  hinderer  of  none.  Around  her  gather  teachers  and  visitois. 
Without  her,  their  labours,  however  assiduous,  are  broken  and  uncertain. 
She  supplies  the  thread  of  continuity,  not  only  by  meeting  exigencies  ber- 
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self,  bnt  by  her  knowledge  and  tact  in  obtaining  suitable  help.  She  has 
her  place  in  the- Mothers'  Meeting,  in  the  Siinday-school,  the  Day-school,  the 
Night-school ;  her  business  among  all  classes,  e\ren  the  roughest  and  rudest 
of  the  lads.  Her  parish  room,  with  its  comforts,  even  its  luxuries,  its 
delicacies  and  refinements,  is  a  home  of  brightness,  a  fairyland  of  order 
and  good  rule,  in  many  eyes,  to  many  hearts.  There,  many  a  simple  is 
administered,  many  a  blister  and  bruise  assuaged  and  bound,  many  a 
duld's  life  sared.  Into  it  the  rich — well  content — give  of  their  abund- 
ance ;  from  it  the  poor  learn  the  helpful,  gentle,  elevating  influences  of 
Christian  love.  In  some  sense  it  is  their  room,  as  the  Deaconess  is  their 
servant  "  for  Jesus'  sake.**  Few  are  the  cares  and  sorrows  withheld  from 
her  confidence,  few  the  distresses  in  which  she  does  not  share.  With  them 
always,  particularly  in  sickness  when  others  shrink,  and  ought  to  shrink, 
at  the  dread  words  typhus,  smallpox,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  she  is  at  hand, 
the  Chorch's  messenger  of  mercy  in  their  fear  and  woe.  To  the  pastor  she 
stands  somewhat  in  the  relation  in  which  the  trained  nurse  stands  to  the 
doctor.  He  is  the  head,  she  the  ministering  hand,  defter,  more  delicate  in 
actual  treatment,  more  continuous  in  vigilant  care.  Through  her  he  has 
the  confidence  of  his  people,  the  knowledge  of  their  difficulties  and  wants. 
By  her  his  hold  is  strengthened  on  young  men  and  maidens  as  they  leave 
sdioo],  and  particularly  during  the  perilous  days  succeeding  confirmation. 
And,  not  seldom,  she  can  accomplish  more  than  he  when  sin  assumes  its 
most  hideous  and  brutal  shapes.  I  have  said  she  has  her  place  in  the 
day-schooL  I  should  dwell  more  at  length  on  this  department  of  her 
work  did  I  not  hope  to  hear  the  matter  treated  with  her  accustomed  skill 
in  Miss  Yonge's  paper,  from  listening  to  which  we  shall  presently  derive 
80  much  pleasure.  One  word  only  must  I  speak.  I  do  not  believe  that 
onr  primary  schools  will  ever  be  taught  aright  until  women  of  the  highest 
refinement  be  employed  as  teachers.  This  lack  the  servants,  of  the  Church 
must  snpply. 

I  will  not  follow  out  this  theme.  I  will  also  pass  by  many  other 
uiteresting  aspects  of  our  subject.  I  will  not  touch  on  Cht^h  history, 
nor  need  L  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Dean  Howson  have  abundantly 
findicated  the  claim,  of  the  deaconess  to  primitive  and  Apostolic  authority. 
Hie  sources  of  information  are  open  to  all,  easily  read  and  understood. 
Hie  Dean  has  laid  the  Church  under  further  obligation  by  his  account  of 
leaconesB  work  in  Germany  and  by  his  consistent  advocacy  of  its  adoption 
la  England,  and  so  well  has  he  fulfilled  his  task  that  he  has  left  to  his 
mecessors  nothing  which  they  can  add  to  strengthen  his  position.  Upon 
him  chiefly  devolved  the  responsibility  of  piloting  the  cause  through  its 
iftrliest  and  most  dangerons  stages,  and  under  his  guidance  it  has  escaped 
nost  of  the  difi&culties  which  seemed  to  threaten  before  the  actual  experi- 
nent  was  made.  On  one  only  among  the  old  topics  is  it  necessary  to 
xmtinne  the  emphasis  which  ^  has  always  received.  It  must  ever  be  care- 
iilly  borne  in  mind  that  the  deaconess  pledges  herself  by  no  new  vows, 
lelinquishes  no  personal  rights,  remains  possessor  of  her  own  property, 
dolates  no  domestic  ties,  and  is,  even,  ready  to  resume  her  place  among 
ler  kindred  if  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  great  Head 
xf  the  Church  that  she  should  do  so. 

Two  problems  remain  to  be  solved — Whence  shall  come  an  adequate  supply 
if  these  Chnroh-servants  I    How  shall  they  be  trained  for  their  workt 
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This  is  a  favourable  day  in  which  to  ask  these  questions.  We  have 
long  known  that  even  thousands  of  English  women  are  compelled  by 
conventional  rules  to  lead  idle,  unprofitable  lives.  We  know  now  that 
there  is  a  disposition  spreading  and  strengthening  among  women  them- 
selves to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  impeded  their  usefulness. 
The  earliest  efforts  to  give  effect  to  this  determination  may  sometimes 
appear  unwomanly,  ungentle,  even  grotesque.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
mocked  at.  They  are  evidence  that  women  have  been  held  too  long — 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  paralysed — under  unnatural  restraints. 

Now,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Church  has  in  her  hand  the  remedy  for' this 
evil,  and  by  applying  the  remedy  she  can  draw  to  herself  that  strong 
woman-force  which  is  ready  for  development.  She  wants  the  syBtematic 
help  of  trained  women,  and  here  is  the  supply  ready  to  her  hand,  pressing 
itself,  indeed,  earnestly  on  her  attention.  What  hinders,  when  the  need  is 
so  urgent,  and  the  energy  so  great  t  Old  hindrances  are  fading  out  of  sight, 
prejudices  are  breaking  down,  the  office  is  becoming  better  known  and  un- 
derstood, is  taking  its  place  more  naturally  in  the  Church  system,  is  rapidly 
emerging  from  the  region  of  crotchets,  and  coming  more  completely  eveiy 
day  into  that  of  common  sense.  All  that  we  want  now  is,  that  the  Church, 
in  her  newly-awakened  life,  with  her  rapidly  maturing  powers  of  organisa- 
tion, should  herself  declare  that  she  has  need  of  this  work,  and  should  put 
her  public  imprimatur  upon  it.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  deaconess- 
houses  already  exist  in  six  dioceses,^  and  that  they  enjoy  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  their  respective  Bishops.  So  far,  they  solve  our  second 
problem,  for  in  them  candidates  for  the  office  may  be  fitly  trained.  But 
they  have  in  them  a  danger  against  which  I  know  that  their  officers  are 
anxious  to  guard.  They  are  still,  in  too  great  a  measure,  private  institu- 
tions. We  ask  public  recognition  for  them.  We  maintain  that  the  sup- 
ply of  deaconesses  is  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  demands  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  an  all  but  equal  degree.  How 
shall  this  be  aroused  ?  I  answer,  the  promoters  of  this  work  must  draw 
nearer  to  one  another.  They  have  been  too  much  apart  in  their  labours. 
There  has  not  been  that  pull  altogether  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
would  secure  succes&  We  must  now  form  joint  plans  of  action ;  we  must 
bring  our  institutions  into  harmony ;  we  must  publish  the  opportunities 
they  afford  ;  we  must  ask  for  the  voices  of  the  Bishops  (and  I  am  the  bolder 
to  say  this,  because  my  own  Bishop  has  led  us  in  his  diocese  in  the  most 
generous  way) ;  we  must  force  this  want  of  the  Church  on  Convocation ; 
we  must,  in  a  word,  carry  out  whatever  measures  may  be  needed  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  deaconess  from  private  to  public  hands.  The  work  must 
be  of  the  Church  in  all  the  catholicity  of  that  word.  It  will  perish,  and 
deserve  to  perish,  if  it  attach  itself  to  any  party,  or  call  itself  by  any  name 
save  that  of  our  common  Mother.  It  must  reflect  every  hue  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  is  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  must  be  flexible 
in  her  hand  to  do  her  service  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

*  Dioceu.  Post  Town,  Dtaconeu, 
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For,  be  it  remembered  finally  that,  useful  at  home,  the  deaconess  \vill 
]nt)Te  of  tenfold  use  in  the  Foreign  Mission  field.  There  is  no  time  to 
vpoak  of  heathenism,  but  through  the  vast  region  where  the  Cross  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Crescent,  where  women  are  secluded  from  all  ordinary 
access  to  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  it  not  a  reproach 
that  the  Church  has  not  her  handmaids  ready  to  bear  these  tidings  into 
their  prison-like  abodes  ?  If  we  think  of  the  power  she  might  wield  thereby, 
of  the  influence  she  might  gain  by  the  Christian  education  of  children,  if  * 
we  think  of  the  wife  and  mother  won  by  the  Church-servant  to  the  bene- 
ficent sceptre  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  what '  our  own  homes  would  be  if 
tiie  mothers  of  England  were  without  Christ  and  without  God,  then,  per- 
haps, we  may  estimate  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done,  the  field  which 
asks  to  be  cultivated  and  which  can  be  cultivated  by  no  other  agency 
than  this. 

At  this  day,  then,  in  this  Congress  of  the  Church  of  England,  now  that 
preliminary  difficulties  have  cleared,  or  are  clearing  away,  like  tbe  mists  of 
tlie  morning,  I  ask  that  the  Church  shall  arise  to  her  great  office,  and  send 
forth  her  daughters  as  well  as  her  sons  to  the  help  of  her  Lord  against  the 
mighty.  

Miss  Yonge. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bond  : — 

"Bkhold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!"  should  be  the  spirit  of  every 
Christian  woman.  According  to  His  call  and  to  her  own  gifts  must  be 
her  service,  from  that  of  the  nurse  or  schoolmistress  who  does  the  work  to 
that  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who  can  do  no  more  than  assist  with  her 
purse,  her  encouragement,  and,  if  she  have  the  faculty,  her  superintendence. 
In  one  aspect  she  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  parish  worker  at  all,  and  yet  her 
co-operation  and  interest  make  so  great  a  diflerence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place  that  she  is  often  the  mainspring  of  the  whole. 

Pariah  needs  divide  themselves  into  two  chief  kinds — namely,  the  care 
of  the  elder,  and  the  training  of  the  younger.  It  is  of  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say,  of  education,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  a  few  conclusions,  formed 
partly  from  personal  experience,  partly  from  observation. 

It  is  not,  as  formerly,  a  question  depending  on  clergyman,  squire,  or 
lady,  whether  cottage  children  shall  learn  at  all.  There  is  no  choice  but 
that  they  should  receive  as  thorough  an  education  (as  far  as  it  goes)  as  any 
schoolroom  can  furnish — in  many  cases  a  much  more  thorough  one.  The 
points  at  present  left  to  be  determined  in  each  parish  are,  whether  this 
education  shall  be  merely  secular ;  whether  it  shall  be  what  is  called  unsec- 
tarian,  and  thirdly,  whether  it  shall  be  merely  formal,  without  spirit  or 
efficiency  % 

The  fkst  question  seldom  disturbs  a  country  parish.  The  second  is  gene- 
rally decided  by  motives  beyond  the  control  of  ladies.  Where  a  school 
board  exists  they  will,  however,  make  themselves  more  useful  if  they  c:in 
be  elected  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  if  they  are  able  to  give  their  assistance 
in  teaching  all  that  follows  (except  what  relates  to  the  Catechism)  is  as 
applicable  as  it  is  to  the  voluntary  schools,  which  are,  happily,  the  rule  in 
agricultural  districts.  .  The  special  work  of  ladies  in  schools  seems  to  me 
to  be  to  keep  up  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  religious  instruction,  by  working 
at  it  under  ^nd  with  the  parish  2)riest. 
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TraiDing  Bchools  have  done  much  for  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  excellent  scholars  in  divinity,  well  instructed 
in  tiie  manner  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  much  better  disciplinariaiu 
than  any  one  untrained  can  be,  without  great  natural  gifts.  But  they 
cannot  be  teaching  all  the  classes  at  once,  and  the  limitation  to  a  aingie 
hour  makes  it  needful  to  leave  some  classes  to  pupil-teachers  and  monitofs, 
who  ought  themselves  to  be  under  instruction.  Though  the  greatest  and 
holiest  minds  have  not  disdained  the  first  lessons  to  Christian  babes^  it 
was  their  greatness  and  holiness  which  deepened  and  brightened  their 
teaching ;  whereas,  from  a  young  boy  or  girl,,  such  lessons  are  in  danger  of 
appearing  trite  and  tedious  by  constant  repetition,  and,  even  where  irrever- 
ence is  avoided,  dulness  and  technicality  are  almost  inevitable  in  young 
paid  teachers  on  these  subjects. 

The  clergy  have  already  perceived  this  disadvantage,  and  given  their 
time  towards  mitigating  it  j  but  there  is  much  need  that  ladies  should 
also  take  classes  during  that  morning  hour  of  religious  teaching.  Eveiy 
pupil-teacher  thus  set  free  is  so  much  gain,  and  an  equal  gain  is  the  divi- 
sion of  children,  preventing  the  time  and  attention  of  the  more  advanced 
from  being  wasted  while  the  younger  are  dragged  up  to  them,  and  the 
younger  from  growing  inattentive  to  the  teaching  that  flies  over  their  heads. 
A  still  greater  advantage  is  the  stimulus  and  sense  of  importance  to  studies 
which,  not  being  profitable  in  this  world,  are  sometimes  regarded  with 
indifference  by  teachers,  parents,  and  scholars.  The  evil  of  the  roll-call 
being  made  after,  instead  of  before,  them  is  greatly  lessened  if  the  children 
know  that  their  presence  or  absence  is  observed  by  those  whom  they  love 
and  look  up  to.  And  as  secondary  motives  are  needful  to  lead  to  primary 
ones,  it  is  well  to  have  a  system  of  rewards^  independent  of  secular  pro- 
gress, and  for  punctuality  and  diligence  in  religious  studies. 

Diocesan  inspection  does  something  in  this  way,  but  it  necessarily  deals 
rather  with  whole  schools  than  with  individuals,  and  it  cannot  do  more 
thiin  give  hints,  encourage  exertions,  and  manifest  deficiencies.  And  at 
the  very  best,  all  mechanical  schemes  have  the  disadvantage  of  rendering 
religion  a  subject  of  ''  pass  and  class,''  rather  than  of  heart  and  practice. 
It  is  far,  far  better  that  it  should  even  so  be  learnt  than  not  at  aU.  The 
dry  bones  can  thus  be  placed  ready,  as  it  were,  for  the  Breath  when  it 
shall  come  and  make  them  live ;  but  in  the  awful  balance  of  evils  which 
attends  on  all  we  do  or  leave  undone,  the  '^  blaze  of  light,  light  without 
love,"  is  one  painful  effect  of  the  teaching  which  is  technical  alone,  and 
gives  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,  without  charity  which  edifieth.  The 
unpaid  labour  of  love  is  one  of  the  best  aids  in  avoiding  this,  though,  of 
course,  there  is  no  entire  preventive. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  can  do  so  much  for  a  school  as  the  master  or 
mistress,  and  where  their  instruction  lacks  the  inward  spirit,  or  their  dis- 
cipline is  weak,  the  external  influence  of  visitors  seems  hopeless,  and,  per- 
haps, is  so  with  the  mass  of  the  school;  but  there  will  be  always  in- 
dividual children  on  whom  it  will  tell,  and  in  itself  it  does  much  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  indifference  from  growing  on  the  teachers.  There  is  no 
saying  how  much  good  can  be  infused  by  being  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  well  at  the  same  time  to  ^ve  hearty  interest  to  the  secular  lessons, 
treating  them  as  the  children's  duty,  while  keeping  before  their  eyes  that 
no  progress  in  these  can  atone  for  irreverence  or  ill-conduct.     There  is  sure 
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o  be  some  department  in  which  assistance  will  be  welcome,  from  know- 
edge  which,  though  often  less  accurate  than  that  fresh  from  the  training 
ichooly  can  hardly  help  being  wider.  Prints  illustrative  of  the  children's 
«»ding,  and,  above  ally^mall  curiosities,  give  immense  delight  when  shown, 
uid  a  mistress  will  hail  them  as  useful  assistants.  The  poetry  which  has 
x>  be  repeated  to  the  inspector  also  affords  a  field  in  which  a  lady's  help 
nay  be  welcome,  and  her  eye  over  the  ofiten-neglected  needlework  is 
sspeciaily  valuable.  Above  all,  however,  is  the  influence  that  her  opinion, 
[ntdae  or  blame,  has  on  the  children,  and  the  civilisation  and  refinement 
ivhieh  come  unconsciously  through  intercourse  with  her.  That  the  parents 
ind  children  feel  this  is  shown  by  the  uniform  preference  of  borderers  on 
two  parishes  for  the  school  which  receives  the  most  of  such  tendance, 
even  though  there  be  no  material  advantages  connected  with  it  Of 
eonrae,  the  lady,  even  if  on  the  board,  or  a  manager,  will  only  make  her 
fisit  useful  and  welcome  if  she  respects  the  dominion  of  the  mistress,  and 
puts  herself  at  her  dbposal,  not  interfering  with  the  time-table,  doing 
wb«t  may  relax  the  discipline,  or  finding  fault  with  a  teacher  in  public. 

In  dealing  with  the  higher  classes  both  of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  is  now  requisite.  The  cultivation 
which  the  upper  standards  enjoin,  and  the  stimulus  to  idl  the  faculties  of 
the  diildren,  make  it  due  to  them  that  their  religious  knowledge  should 
be  in  proportion.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  and 
geography  is  not  religion,  and  that  familiarity  with  the  sacred  text  may 
be  that  of  the  Pharisees.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  many  souls  can  only 
be  reached  through  the  intellect,  and  that  to  minds  of  more  activity  than 
devoutness,  a  lesson  taking  the  line  of  devotion  or  exhortation  is  simply  a 
▼esriness.  Moreover,  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  sure  to  be  rated  by 
the  pains  it  costs  and  the  interest  it  excites.  All  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  should  be  employed  :  historical  reading,  Palestine  re- 
leaiches,  the  best  comments,  illustrations,  anecdotes  bringing  the  applica-' 
Uon  to  real  life.  If  religious  instruction  be  thus  made  one  of  the  bright* 
est  and  ple^uumtest  lessons,  there  is  a  hope  of  its  taking  hold  of  the  minds 
of  some  at  least  of  the  children. 

The  subjects  for  the  weekly  school  are  Scripture  history,  and  where  it  is 
possible,  the  Catechism  and  the  Prayer-book.  The  Catechism,  with  its 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is  that  on  which  the  most  stress  of  all 
ought  to  be  laid,  and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  hands 
witiioat  having  had  its  teaching  as  much  unfolded  as  possible,  and  know- 
mg  the  words  too  well  to  forget  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
week,  it  must  be  done  on  Sunday,  but  otherwise  the  Sunday-school  is 
better  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  the  Sunday  itself,  for  one  reason,  that 
this  gives  the  best  chance  of  connecting  associations  with  the  services  that 
will  recur  through  life.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  hinder 
elder  young  people  from  thinking  that  they  are  hearing  the  same  thing 
over  again.  The  reading  of  one  First  Lesson  each  Sunday  can  be  made 
to  cover  a  cycle  of  three  years,  and  thus  avoids  too  much  repetition. 
Psalms,  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  should  be  selected  for  learning  by 
heart,  with  reference  to  the  Sunday,  and  taking  care  also  that  those  should 
be  chosen  which  will  be  the  most  precious  and  comfortable  through  life. 
There  should  also  be  some  clear  explanation  of  the  distinction  between 
Church  and  dissent,  not  so  reiterated  as  to  lead  to  pa^rty  spirit,  but  reeorr- 
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iiig  once  or  twice  in  the  child's  school  life,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
entirely  unaware  that  schism  is  a  sin.  Another  great  point  is  the  teaching 
and  enforcing  of  private  prayers,  which,  in  the  ruder  class  of  poor  people, 
are  sadly  neglected,  and  till  the  children  learn  to  pray,  we  have  done 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  while,  if  they  pray,  all  the  rest  will/ be  given. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strain  and  weariness  of  Sunday-schools  to 
village  children.  My  experience  ia  the  reverse.  With  lively  teaching, 
repetition  of  lessons  prepared  beforehand,  and  correction  of  answers  to 
questions  in  writing,  and  with  some  reading  aloud  in  conclusion,  it  is 
easy  to  make  the  Sunday  classes  an  enjoyment  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever,  that  all  need  not  begin  at  the  same  time.  The  younger  classes  may 
be  allowed  the  run  of  the  playground  and  of  their  own  schoolroom,  while 
the  elder  ones  are  already  employed  on  what  they  can  enjoy. 

This  plan  would  be  well  to  adopt  where  any  local  industry,  such  as 
glove  or  lace  making,  keeps  many  girls  at  home,  so  that  there  is  a  class 
whose  sole  day  for  instruction  is  Sunday,  aud  who  find  it  a  real  holiday 
to  sit  quiet  and  be  taught.  They  ought  to  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  if  possible  be  taught  in  a  private  room,  and  less  by  questioning  than 
by  reading  and  discoursing  to  them ;  or  giving  out  questions  to  be  an- 
swered in  writing.  This.b  a  most  desirable  branch  of  work.  The  girls 
are  of  an  age  to  appreciate  attention,  their  feelings  are  awake,  they  attach 
themselves  eagerly,  and  the  mere  fact  of  having  some  one  to  care  for  them 
will  often  save  them  from  that  state  of  giddiness  and  vanity  which  too 
often  begins  the  downward  course. 

Service,  is  however,  a  far  safer  condition  for  them,  both  as  shielding 
the  girls  from  temptation  and  instructing  them  in  womanly  duties ;  and 
one  important  item  in  a  lady's  work  is  J^o  find  good  places  for  the  elder 
girls,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  first  small  tradesman's  place  found 
by  the  market  woman.  The  success  of  a  few  good  girls  both  opens  a 
number  of  safe  situations  to  the  rest,  and  encourages  the  parents  to  wait 
for  the  lady's  recommendation ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  so  few 
mistresses  or  upper  servants  will  consent  to  hire  a  girl  at  the  age  at  which 
it  is  needful  that  she  should  go  out,  and  thus  she  is  obliged  to  work  up 
through  the  low,  rough  kind  of  places,  where  she  is  in  danger  of  losing 
all  her  religious  habits.  Thus  a  very  useful  work  in  villages  is  to  have 
young  girls  in  training  in  the  house,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  from  the  period 
when  they  leave  school  till  they  can  get  a  good  situation.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  are,  first,  that  the  upper  servant  must  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  act  of  charity,  which  chiefly  depends  on  her,  to  make 
her  consent  to  bear  with  the  girl's  deficiencies ;  and,  secondly,  that  some 
are  sure  to  fail.  No  one  can  tell  without  a  trial  whether  a  girl  will  have 
temper  or  energy  to  stand  the  training  into  the  new  style  of  nicety  and 
civilisation  she  finds  required  of  her;  and  the  most  intellectual  girls,  being 
apt  to  be  the  least  handy,  are  the  most  disappointing.  But  the  gain  of 
those  who  do  succeed  is  so  great,  and  the  work  so  useful,  that  it  ought  U\ 
be  attempted  whenever  it  is  possible.  It  is  far  better  than  any  servant'^' 
school,  because  in  these  the  industrial  training  can  hardly  help  being  so 
mechanical  that  there  is  no  preparation  for  imperfect  apparatus  or  emer- 
gencies. When  once  at  service,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  affords  a  most 
beneficial  means  of  having  the  young  maid-servants  still  cared  for  in  their 
ftitoations. 
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Many  agricaltural  parishes  contain  hardly  any  girls  who  have  left 
school,  all  being  at  service ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  full  of  farm 
lads,  who  hav^  become  their  own  masters  just  at  the  age  when  gentlemen's 
sons  are  going  to  public  schools.  They  are  apt  to  make  themselves  the 
despair  and  the  scandal  of  the  authorities,  unless  some  one  can  win  their 
hearts. 

Night-schools  do  something,  and  ladies  who  have  the  power  of  controll- 
ing these  rough  spirits  are  most  valuable  there ;  but  even  more  useful 
seems  to  be  a  Sunday  class,  either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  according 
to  the  time  of  the  service.  The  boys  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves on  a  Sunday  after  church,  and  the  well-disposed  are  delighted  to  be 
taken  off  their  own  hands.  It  is  better  to  have  them  in  a  room  in  a  house 
than  in  the  school,  for  the  more  they  feel  themselves  treated  as  men  the 
better  they  will  behave.  The  age  for  admission  to  the  class  should  be  as 
late  as  possible,  for  these  lads  are  far  more  manageable  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  develop  a  certain  rough  chivalry  than  when  their  manhood  only 
asserts  itself  by  impatience  of  feminine  control.  And  if  a  lady  cannot 
gain  their  willing  obedience  by  gentle  and  genial  influence  she  had  much 
better  let  them  alone,  for  successful  rebellion  and  resistance  to  her  only 
make  them  so  much  the  worse  by  fostering  contempt  for  her  as  woman  and 
as  lady.  Hero-worship  of  some  man,  either  lay  or  clerical,  who  understands 
them,  or  even  order  under  the  strong  hand,  is  then  far  better  for  them. 

The  pupil  teachers  are  often  in  need  of  help  from  the  ladies  of  a  parish. 
Some  departments,  such  as  music,  languages,  or  botany,  might  very  well 
be  carried  on  by  them,  and  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  master  or 
mistress.  Religious  instruction  might  also  thus  be  undertaken,  and  such 
teaching,  being  in  private,  and  to  intelligent  young  people,  would  be  in  the 
power  of  many  who  could  not  endure  the  wear  of  teaching  a  whole  class 
in  school. 

;  Music  is  one  of  the  branches  in  which  ladies'  assistance  can  be  most 
valuable.  Taste,  feeling,  and  refinement  are  elements  which  only  culti- 
vated persons  can  infuse.  Where  there  is  a  thorough  musician  among  the 
clergy  of  a  parish,  or  where  there  is  a  superior  organist,  a  lady's  assistance 
is  superfluous ;  but  in  most  small  parishes  good  choirs  can  hardly  be  kept 
up  without  such  aid.  Where  the  schoolmaster  is  organist,  he  can  indeed 
teach  the  lesser  boys ;  but  after  they  have  once  emerged  from  the  daily 
school,  their  sense  of  emancipation  makes  them  unwilling  to  submit  to  him, 
and  the  men  regard  themselves  as  on  an  equality.  The  conceit,  which  is 
the  besetting  evil  of  the  highly  respectable  men  who  usually  form  the 
staple  of  village  choirs,  can  be  much  better  dealt  with  by  a  lady  than  by 
any  one  else.  They  have  a  natural  deference  to  her,  and  unbounded  trust 
in  her  musical  knowledge,  and  her  courtesy  of  demeanour  renders  conces- 
sions much  easier  to  them — for  it  need  not  be  said  that  she  will  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  Choirs  thus  trained — if  the  lady  have  the 
needful  qualifications — are  almost  sure  to  sing  with  more  reverence,  more 
expression,  and  more  refinement  than  those  left  to  the  schoolmaster.  It 
need  not^  however,  be  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  lady  must  be  careful 
to  remember  that  she  is  only  acting  as  the  delegate  of  the  parish  priest, 
and  must  never  put  her  plans  and  opinions  in  competition  with  his,  or  she 
will  produce  nothing  but  mischief,  even  Ihough  her  knowledge  be  superior 
on  any  subject. 

IE. 
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Woman's  work  in  these  matters  may  be  reckoned  as  of  two  kinds,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur.  That  of  sisters,  deaconnesses,  and  schoolmistresses 
is,  of  coarse,  professional,  and  so,  to  a  great  extent,  is  that  of  the  families 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  are  able  to  make  their  parish 
work  their  great  object ;  while  amateur  work  may  be  reckoned  as  that 
which  must  stand  second  to  other  duties,  to  family  and  friends,  and  which 
is  necessarily  irregular. 

This  last  must  not  be  undervalued.  Whatever  is  the  hest  we  can  do 
will  be  blessed  and  accepted.  A  few  weeks  or  days  of  vigorous  aid  from 
a  fresh  hand  is  a  spur  and  refreshment  to  all.  It  may  be  just  what 
some  laggard  spirit  needed,  or  may  awaken  some  responsive  chord  which 
the  regular  workers  have  failed  to  touch.  Visits,  examination  gifts,  treats 
from  those  who  cannot  bestow  regular  time  and  attention  are  great  helps. 
Influence  is  a  more  useful  thing  than  actual  instruction,  and  to  learn  to 
love  and  look  up  to  a  lady  is  a  most  softening  instrument.  With  a  view 
to  this,  I  would  suggest  that,  besides  the  regular  school  treat,  a  rough 
affair  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  well  to  have  a  class  at  a  time  to  drink  tea  with 
all  the  little  graces  of  detail  observed  at  our  own  houses,  and  to  amuse 
them  with  the  pretty  things,  photographs,  &c.,  of  the  drawing-room.  It 
is  a  highly  appreciated  pleasure,  and  very  civilising. 

The  value  of  influence  is,  that  it  teaches  people  to  act  for  themselves, 
<and  sets  them  in  a  straight  course,  and  thus  the  lady  who  has  set  things 
on  a  good  footing,  and  taught  her  bojrs  or  girls  to  go  on  well  in  her 
absence,  has  done  a  work  that  may  last  them  for  life.  Lads  are,  we 
should  say,  best  in  the  hands  of  unprofessional  teachers,  provided  they 
can  be  fairly  regular  in  their  attention  for  the  time.  The  big  boy,  or 
youth,  will  be  much  more  ready  to  attend  to  a  bright-looking,  well-dressed 
young  lady,  than  he  will  to  a  sister  or  deaconess,  whom  he  will  view  as  a 
continuation  of  the  schoolmistress.  And  as  many  parishes  are  constituted, 
the  example  of  the  squire's  family,  and  the  knowledge  that  religion  and 
charity  are  the  actuating  motives  at  the  great  house,  will  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  leading  the  population  in  the  right  direction.  The 
uncertainty  of  all  amateur  aid  is,  however,  the  disadvantage.  Illness, 
marriage,  the*^needs  of  relations,  and  the  removal  of  families,  call  off  the 
'best  workers  in  full  career,  with  no  one  to  supply  their  place.  Thus,  it 
would  be  well  if  some  permanent  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  a 
pair  of  thorough  professional  workers  could  be  secured  to  each  place.  Two 
sisters  or  two  deaconesses  might  live  together,  one  to  attend  to  the  schools, 
the  other  to  the  sick.  Where  it  is  possible;  one  might  be  a  certificated 
mistress  and  the  other  a  trained  nurse ;  and  while  the  one  had  the  charge 
of  the  school,  the  other  could  attend  to  the  sick,  either  at  their  homes,  or 
at  a  cottage  hospital  Pupil-teachers  might  be  gathered  round  the  one, 
girls  training  for  service  round  the  other  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
■clergy  they  would  know  how  to  apply  such  aid  either  in  gifts  or  practical 
work,  as  other  persons  might  offer  in  teaching  or  district  -visiting. 

This  is,  however,  a  mere  theoretical  suggestion.  Most  persons  can  only 
do  such  work  as  calls  for  them  most  immediately,  and  trust  to  Him  wiio 
gives  it  to  them  to  do,  by  the  course^of  His  good  Providence,  that  "  as 
their  day,  so  shall  their  strength  be." 
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Thb  many  and  various  associations  now  existing  for  woman's  work  of 
Christian  love,  prove  that  the  need  of  them  is  deeply  felt;  and  some 
important  results  achieved  by  women,  as  well  as  some  special  classes  of 
Christian  work  which  all  agree  are  only  well  done  by  them,  prove  that 
here  is  much  important  work  requiring  Christian  women  to  do  it. 

While,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Christian  women  want  the  work,  and 
that  Christian  work  wants  female  workers,  and  while  so  many  secular 
employments  are  being  laid  open  for  women  in  professions  and  public  offices, 
which,  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  confined  to  men,  why  should  there  be  so 
strong  a  prejudice  against  opening  to  women  a  recognised  religious  career, 
although  the  scarcity  of  curates  is  loudly  complained  of,  and  it  has  been 
said  by  a  clergyman  of  high  standing  and  long  experience  that  a  deaconess 
is  often  worth  two  of  them ) 

The  existing  associations  for  woman's  work  in  the  Church  appeal  to 
the  public  for  support  on  their  own  merits,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to 
present  themselves  in  the  most  attractive  form,  although  that  may  not  be 
the  form  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  good  can  be  done  with  the  least 
amount  of  risk  and  expense ;  for  the  public  must  have  something  to  look 
at ;  it  can  see  and  understand  a  creche,  an  infirmary,  or  a  convalescent 
home,  so  these  works  are  often  attempted  in  preference  to  the  less  showy, 
bat,  perhaps,  more  spiritually  profitable  work  of  a  parochial  deaconess. 
The  whole  question,  however,  bristles  with  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  for 
this  very  reason  the  aid  of  our  Church  is  specially  needed,  to  guide  and 
support  such  associations,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  excesses  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  to  give  that  assurance  as  to  permanence,  which  is  essential 
to  their  very  existence. 

Your  Honorary  Secretaries  requested  me  to  bring  before  this  Congress 
the  excellent  woman's  work  conducted  by  Mrs  Pennefather  at  Mildmay. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1860  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Pennefather 
as  a  training  house  for  female  missionaries. 

The  object  of  the  founder  and  his  friends  was  the  development  of 
woman's  ministry  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  they  based  their  operations 
on  these  two  principles — 1st,  That  skilled  labour  is  likely  to  be  more 
efficient  than  untrained  energy  and  unregulated  zeal ;  and,  2d,  That  it  is 
possible  to  develop  woman's  powers  for  practical  service,  in  a  happy 
communion  of  love  and  labour  without  enforced  vows,  or  the  distinctive 
ndes  and  chamcteristics  supposed  to  belong  to  conventual  life,  and 
the  fifteen  years'  experience  they  have  had  has  deepened  their  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  these  two  principles. 

Their  small  beginning  prospered ;  many  ladies  came  from  several  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wh^a  trained  went  to  some  of  the  most  important  mission 
fields  of  the  world.  An  educational  branch  of  this  work  is  now  carried 
on  at  Clapton,  where  a  sound  and  liberal  education  is  given  to  84  pupils, 
principally  daughters  of  clergymen  and  professional  men  of  small  incomes, 
who  it  is  hoped  may  in  their  turn  become  teachers  of  others. 

In  the  grounds  of  this  branch  institute  is  an  infant  school  for  children 
of  the  more  educated  classes. 
The  special  work  of  the  Mildmay  Deaconess'  House  has  al^oi,^  \y^\i  \a 
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supply  additional  helpers  to  the  poorest  and  most  densely  peopled  parishes 
of  the  metropolis  where  voluntary  workers  are  seldom  to  be  found,  and 
it  forms  the  centre  of  a  group  of  twelve  other  mission  stations  scattered 
oyer  the  north  and  east  of  London. 

The  first  of  these  outlying  missions  was  established  at  Bethnal  Qreen  at 
the  time  of  the  Cholera  in  1866,  when  the  Vicar  of  St  Philips  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  late  Bev.  W.  Pennefather  to  assist  him  by  means  of  his 
trained  deaconesses. 

All  the  large  rooms  under  the  Mildmay  Conference  Hall  are  used  by  the 
deaconesses  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  for  mothers'  meetings, 
clubs,  sewing  classes,  Bible  classes,  and  tea  meetings,  <fec. 

One  work  which  has  been  specially  valued,  is  a  large  night  school  for 
working  men,  superintended  by  the  secretary  of  the  hall,  but  instructed 
entirely  by  the  ladies. 

The  instruction  given  comprises,  besides  reading,  writing,  ^.,  geo- 
graphy, short  hand,  and  mensuration,  and  elementary  classes  on  scientific 
subjects. 

The  evening  is  always  closed  with  Bible  reading,  singing  and  prayer. 
The  average  attendance  is  130. 

Another  highly  valued  work  is  the  invalid  kitchen,  for  supplying  the 
poor  with  suitable  food  in  times  of  sickness  and  convalescence. 

The  Mildmay  Deaconess'  Home  comprises  also  a  reception-house  where 
visitors  may  spend  a  short  time  before  becoming  probationers,  a  training 
house  for  16  probationers,  where  10  young  girls  are  also  prepared  for 
domestic  service  under  a  resident  deaconess. 

The  work  of  nursing  is  so  engrossing,  and  the  training  for  it  so  difiScnlt, 
that  it  has  been  found  better  to  allot  to  it  a  separate  Nursing  Home  with 
its  own  lady  superintendent. 

The  deaconesses  complete  this  training  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and,  as  far 
as  their  numbers  will  admit,  they  undertake  nursing  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich  and  poor. 

They  also  have  charge  of  the  Accident  Hospital  at  Poplar,  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables  at  Cork,  of  a  small  cottage  hospital  at  Sudbury, 
and  of  another  at  Doncaster. 

Near  to  the  Nursing  Home  are  the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  the  Invalid 
Home  ;  the  former  contains  10  beds  and  the  latter  14. 

There  is  also  an  Orphanage  for  children  of  respectable  parentage,  which 
at  present  accommodates  20  children. 

Besides  these  various  London  establishments  there  are  two  small  branch 
houses  worked  in  connection  with  Mildmay,  one  at  Brighton,  wnere  four 
deaconesses  are  employed,  and  the  other  near  Beigate,  where  two 
deaconesses  usually  work,  and  a  House  of  Best  is  now  being  established 
near  Beading,  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  workers. 

All  the  deaconesses  are  expected  to  take  the  Holy  Communion  at  St 
Jude's  Church  whenever  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  Mildmay  Deaconess'  establishments  there  are  at  present  56 
deaconesses,  16  probationers,  and  30  professional  nurses. 

They  rent  23  houses  besides  the  Deaconess'  House  and  premises,  and 
the  expenses  exceed  £4000  a  year. 

An  important  association  of  female  workers,  which  originated  at 
Mildmay,  has  since  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country. 
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Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  God's  Word,  and  an  increasing 
habit  of  prayer,  both  socially  and  in  private.  For  this  purpose  prayer 
meetings  and  Bible  classes  of  Christian  women  are  formed  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  each  one  of  such  meetings  being  looked  upon  as  a  basis  and 
nacleus  for  an  association  of  workers. 

This  organisation  has  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  independent 
centres  are  being  formed  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  o£[shoots  have 
sprang  up  in  Northern  India  and  Australia. 

There  are  now  between  800  and  900  members  of  this  fellowship,  and 
a  branch  association,  especially  adapted  to  invalids,  now  numbers  308 
members. 

Having  now  briefly  described  the  work  of  the  Mildmay  Deaconess' 
House,  you  may  reasonably  ask  me.  Is  this  a  Church  of  England  institu- 
tion? aud  I  would  ask,  in  return.  How  can  I  possibly  answer  such  a 
question  ? 

To  use  Mrs  Pennefather's  words,  the  Mildmay  Deaconesses'  work  as 
ministering  women  is  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  ever 
bearing  on  their  banner  *'  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity." 

If,  however,  an  association  for  woman's  work  selects  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  religious  opinions  are  identical  with  its  own, 
and  places  itself  under  the  direction  of  that  clergyman,  does  it  therefore 
become  a  bona  fide  Church  of  England  institution  ?  I  think  not ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  Church  people  greatly  need  some  practical  safeguards 
against  erroneous  teaching  in  associations  of  Christian  women. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  are  the  distinctive  doctrines 
taught  in  any  of  our  churches,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  as  much 
about  an  association  of  women  before  absolutely  entering  it,  and  I  think 
we  have  the  strongest  claim  upon  our  Church  to  provide  some  sufficient 
guarantee  that  if  a  Churchwoman  enters  an  institution  admitted  to  be 
distinctly  Church  of  England,  she  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  finding  that 
doctrines  are  taught  there  which  are  not  recognised  by  the  Church  of 
Eugland,  that  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  her  being  led  to  think  on  the  one 
hand,  that  ordination  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  nor  of  her 
being  taught,  on  the  other,  that  all  her  strength  for  Christian  work  arises 
from  the  real  objective  presence  in  the  Holy  Communion,  and  in  the  efficacy 
of  auricular  confession. 

Whilst  sisterhoods  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  good,  and  the  devoted- 
ness  of  many  sisters  cannot  be  overrated,  there  is  in  them  a  want  of  that 
inalienable  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  which  should  distinguish 
all  the  Church's  recognised  organisations. 

A  deaconess  being  a  recognised  official,  the  institution  to  which  she 
belongs  should  not  perish  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  members,  but  its 
Church  life  should  go  on  by  other  accessions,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Church  and  its  ministry,  exist  and  continue. 

Deaconess'  institutions  have  therefore  a  special  claim  upon  our  Church's 
fostei-ing  care,  and  while  they  trust  to  that  care,  they  should  cling  to  each 
other  with  sympathy  and  affection,  aud  assist  each  other  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  especially  in  times  of  trouble.  But  without  our  Church's 
fostering  care  such  fraternity  is  impossible  ;  for  how  can  the  deaconesses 
of  one  institation  be  recommended  to  combine  with  those  of  another,  when 
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it  is  suspected  that  doctrines  are  taught  in  that  other  institution  which 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Church  of  England  % 

The  statement  of  principles  and  rules  agreed  to  in  1872,  and  signed  by 
twenty  of  our  Bishops,  is  a  valuable  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  all 
Church  Deaconess'  institutions,  but  it  fails  to  specify  any  conditions  by 
which  they  might  be  recognised  as  strictly  Church  of  England.  If  such 
deliberations  as  that  of  1872  were  repeated,  and  heartily  supported,  they 
might  at  least  lead  to  an  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  some  comprehen- 
sive clause,  to  be  inserted  in  the  trust  deed  of  every  Deaconess'  Home  which 
desires  to  be  recognised  as  a  bona  fide  Church  of  England  institution. 

In  most  of  such  institutions  the  Bishop  is  the  visitor,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  such  a  means  of  final  appeal ;  but  Bishops  sometimes 
differ  widely  in  opinion,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision  it  would  be 
well  if  a  statement  of  principles  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  such 
final  decisions ;  so  as  to  inspire  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  so 
necessary  for  hearty  co-operation. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  visitorship  is  no  check  npon  a 
community  which  is  unanimous  in  going  to  extremes,  for  in  that  case, 
no  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  Bishop.  The  setting  apart  of  deacon- 
esses, the  visitorship,  and  the  statement  of  principles  are  great  helps  to 
the  movement,  but  far  more  decided  action  is  required  from  our  Church, 
if  woman's  work  is  to  be  made  a  recognised  Church  work  throughout  the 
land. 

The  existing  institutions  have  struggled  against  open  and  secret  enemies, 
amidst  difficulties  from  within  and  from  without ;  and  can  it  be  wondered 
at,  if  failure  and  disappointment,  not  to  say  discredit,  has  nearly  broken 
the  hearts  of  some  of  its  most  ardent  supporters  %  The  Liverpool  Church 
Deaconess'  House,  which  started  under  the  best  auspices,  the  position  of 
the  deaconess  being  well  defined,  and  her  relation  to  the  governing  body 
being  clearly  fixed,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unattempted,  gave  grand  pro- 
mises of  success ;  but  troubles  came,  and  this  Liverpool  institution  fell  to 
the  ground,  without  any  help  from  its  mother  Church  or  from  its  sister 
institutions. 

At  Salisbury,  the  Deaconess'  Institution  has  been  founded  by  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  although  the  advantages  of  such  a  circumstance  may  be  great, 
yet  even  this  is  dearly  bought  when  we  reckon  the  drawbacks  arising  from 
such  a  complete  dependence  on  one  leading  spirit,  for  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  such  a  one  will  train  a  successor,  and  still  more  doubtful  if  the  trained 
successor  will  succeed. 

Where,  then,  is  our  guarantee  for  any  permanence  in  such  work  t  A 
monetary  provision  may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  deaconesses 
when  past  work ;  but  important  as  that  question  is,  the  permanence  of 
the  work  itself  is  greater  and  more  difficult  to  insure. 

The  Maidstone  Church  Deaconess'  Home  seems  to  give  more  assurance 
as  to  definite  Church  teaching  than  any  other  Deaconess'  Institution, 
having  been  founded  by  the  South-Eastem  Clerical  and  Lay  Church  Alli- 
ance, whose  principles  are  clearly  stated,  and  whose  bond  of  union  is  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  the  Beformation. 

Every  Churchman  who  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Martyrs, 
of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  can  be  a  member  of  this 
alliance.    And  this  Deaconess'  Institution  has  been  established  as  a  wit- 
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oess  that  women  as  devoted  as  any  sister  in  Home  can  be  found  to  labour 
honestly,  vnthin  the  lines  of  evangelical  truth  and  apostolic  order,  as 
maintained  by  the  Protestant  and  Eeformed  Church  of  England. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Church  Congresses  are  barren  of  practical 
results,  but  I  trust  that  our  Church  will  now  take  such  action  in  organ- 
ising deaconess'  work,  that  this  Congress  will  form  a  remarkable  exception. 

Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  while  those  associations  which  fly  to  either 
extreme  are  well  supported,  those  which  cling  with  loyal  affection  to  the 
Beformed  Church  of  England  are  looked  upon  coldly  from  either  side  ? 

Is  it  not  unfortunate  ^that  one  of  our  leading  Deaconess'  Institutions, 
after  some  years  of  work,  should  be  unable  to  say  what  they  did  or  did 
not  believe,  and  should  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  their  Bishop  to  draw  up 
a  statement  defining  the  avowed  religious  opinions  of  the  institution. 

Js  it  not  unfortimate  that  ladies,  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to 
Christian  work,  should  be  led  to  abandon  their  project  because  they  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  institution  affording  any  definite  guarantee  that 
sound  Church  of  England  principles,  and  none  other,  would  always  be 
fostered  in  it. 

Such  Christian  ladies  and  such  Deaconess'  Institutions  now  ask  for  all 
the  support  and  guidance  our  Church  can  give  them.  The  present  time 
affords  our  Church  an  opportunity  for  making  one  grand  institution  for 
deaconess'  work ;  if  this  opportunity  is  neglected,  and  woman's  work  in 
the  Church  falls  into  the  hands  of  large  independent  societies,  as  is 
heginniug  to  be  the  case,  the  time  may  come  when  such  independent 
societies  will  be  so  strong,  that  our  Church  will  be  unable  to  organise 
woman's  work  as  one  great  Church  work  ;  may  such  a  time  never  come  ! 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Tbistram. 


VTe  have  had  three  ways  set  hefore  us  by  which  woman's  work  may  he  done  in  the 
Church,  viz.,  by  sisterhoods,  hy  the  female  diaconate,  and  hy  individuals.  I  will, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  two  former.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  done  by 
dsterhoods  which  conld  not  he  done  and  done  equally  well  by  the  Deaconess'  Home. 
Sisterhoods  have  no  advantages  which  deaconesses  have  not ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
there  are  evils  connected  with  sisterhoods  from  which  Deaconess'  Houses  are  free.  We 
have  been  told  that  following  Catholic  usage,  sisterhoods  may  work  without  authority 
for  a  time,  and  until  they  can  gain  Episcopal  sanction — that  is,  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent commnnities,  and  may  act  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Church,  till  those  authorities  are  forced  to  yield  to  them,  but  that  is  not  the  principle 
of  Deaconess'  Houses.  In  that  respect,  therefore,  I  believe  the  Deaconess  principle 
is  more  ''Church"  than  that  of  sisterhoods  (applause  and  some  hisses).  I  am  not 
•ware  what  I  said  to  evoke  those  hisses  (applause  and  cries  of  "  Go  on  ").  I  under- 
itood  that  every  speaker  has  a  right  to  express  any  opinion  so  long  as  he  does  not 
trench  upon  the  bounds  of  courtesy  towards  previous  speakers.  I  trust  no  speaker 
will  be  deterred  by  those  sounds  from  expressing  his  opinion.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
port what  I  said  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  who  certainly  will  never  be  hissed  in 
ai^  meeting  of  Churchmen,  and  I  will  tell  you  whose  words  they  are  after  I  have 
read  them.    ''I  oould  not  have  felt  at  liberty  to  take  any  part  in  the  arrangements 
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of  any  sisterhood  of  which  vows  for  life  formed  a  part;  because,  first,  I  see  no 
warrant  for  them  in  the  Word  of  God ;  secondly,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  oar 
Church  has  certainly  discouraged  such  vows  ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  really  of  the  essence  of  such  a  religious  life,  that  it  should  be  continued,  not 
because  in  a  moment  of  past  fervour  a  vow  was  made,  but  because  by  a  continued 
life  of  love,  that  life  is  again  freely  offered.*'  * 

Those  are  the  words  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  uttered  at  the  Oxford  Church 
Congress  in  1862 ;  and  not  one  syllable  of  them  ought  to  be  for:gotten.  It 
is  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  ^old,  and  I  ask  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Church  of  England,  that  penitents  to  the  number  of  500,  as  we  have  heard,  should  be 
consecrated  for  life  under  rule.  That  they  should  devote  their  lives  to  Qod  is  well, 
but  to  consecrate  them  for  life  under  rule  is  surely  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  Church 
of  England.  No  doubt  sisterhoods  have  advantages  *  over  individuals  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  by  the  continuity  of  their  system,  but  Deaconess'  Houses  might  be 
equally  continuous,  and  more  practical  than  sisterhoods.  Churchmen  ought  there* 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  extremely  careful  in  even  seeming  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  sanction  one  of  those  things,  the  abuse  of  which  in  past  timed  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have*  been  edified  by  an  able  com- 
mentary on  the  apostolic  counsel  about  women  "  attending  upon  the  Lord  without 
distraction,"  but  we  should  remember  that  there  is  another  text  from  the  same 
Apostle  which  runs — "I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear 
children,  and  guide  the  house. " 


Rev.  C.  F.  Lowdeu,  M.A. 

I  HAD  hoped  that  after  the  three  first  papers  this  meeting  might  have  ended  without 
any  discordant  sounds.    I  hoped  that  those  papers  would  rather  have  had  a  different 
effect,  and  that  by  setting  before  this  meeting  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  woman's 
work,  the  daughters  of  the  Church  of  England  would  find  their  hearts  drawn  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  enter  upon  some  branch  or  other  of  the  work  which  suited  their 
individual  inclinations.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  need  be  any  jealous  rivaliy 
between  the  institutions  described  to  us.     When  I  heard  of  institutions  from  which 
I  should  differ  in  many  important  points  I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest^  and  I 
was  delighted  to  find  there  were  so  many  daughters  of  the  Church  of  England  ready 
to  devote  themselves  in  different  ways,  even  if  I  could  not  altogether  approve  of 
them.    I  was  glad  to  find  so  many  called  to  do  God's  work,  but  I  would  remind 
you  that  it  is  a  call,  and  while  I  rejoice  that  there  are  so  many  divers  ways  for 
women  of  serving  Qod,  and  while  I  think  there  need  be  no  rivalry,  I  must  say  that 
I  believe  the  highest  life  is  that  described  by  Canon  Carter's  paper.    When  I  heard 
of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  sisterhoods  during  these  last  years  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  God's  blessing  had  been  abundantly  poured  out  upon  that  work.     The 
devotion  of  the  sisters  themselves,  and  the  wonderful  skill  and  energy  with  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  their  purposes  of  love  and  charity,  are  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  advance  of  their  institutions  now  open  all  over  the  country ;  and  I  feel 
most  thankful  to  God  that  Canon  Carter  should  be  able  this  day  to  give  such  in 
account  of  progress  and  successful  labours.     When  I  heard  the  next  paper  I  was 
also  glad  to  find  that  the  deaconesses  were  succeeding  in  their  work,  although  I  do 
not  throw  myself  with  the  same  cordiality  into  the  deaconess  movement  as  I  do  into 

*  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  the  Oxford  Church  Congress,  18C2. 
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that  of  sisterhooflg.  As  I  have  already  intimated  the  first  qualification  for  sisterhood 
is  a  call  from  God  to  the  work,  and  without  a  woman  feels  that  she  has  a  vocation, 
she  ODgbt  not  to  undertake  a  sister's  life.  Bat  to  those  whose  personal  characteristics 
and  ideas  might  not  be  suitable  for  sisterhood,  the  work  of  the  diaconate  may  present 
itself  under  a  more  congenial  aspect ;  and  they  can  devote  themselves  to  God's  work 
as  deaconesses.  Again  there  are  many  who  could  not  join  either  of  these  institutions, 
and  they  will  find,  as  indicated  in  the  practical  paper  of  Miss  Yonge,  that  there  are 
sdiools,  village  bospitals,  district  visiting,  and  nursing  institutions,  and  work  of  all 
kinds  in  which  ladies  may  take  an  active  and  useful  part.  Perhaps  to  some,  the 
very  variety  of  work  set  before  them  may  hinder  their  sense  of  an  individual  call, 
but  each  one  rather  ought  to  feel  that  in  such  a  variety  there  must  be  a  place  for 
her — there  must  be  something  that  she  can  do  for  ChrUt 


The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Ffoulkes. 

I  WILL  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  me,  in  giving  some  account  of  a  convalescent  homo 
and  children's  hospital  at  Rhyl,  in  North  Wales,  and  of  the  woman's  work  done 
there,  unconnected  with  any  sisterhood.  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  there 
are  many  women  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  God's  work  and  anxious  to  serve  Him, 
if  they  only  knew  how.  This  institution  was  commenced  in  1872,  in  a  small  hired 
house,  and  from  a  humble  beginning  has  grown  in  a  way  which  not  only  showed 
that  God's  blessing  was  upon  it,  but  that  it  met  a  want  much  felt  in  the  country. 
It  was  a  sea-side  hospital  as  well  as  a  convalescent  home,  under  the  charge  of  a 
lady  superintendent,  who,  with  three  other  associated  ladies,  gave  themselves  gra- 
tuitously to  the  work,  which  they  conducted  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  trained 
nurses.  One  thing  which  they  had  specially  in  view,  was  to  take  in  ladies  to  be 
trained  for  hospital  work.  In  the  two  years  during  which  it  has  been  fully  at  work, 
eleven  ladies  have  entered  it  as  pupils,  to  learn  hospital  work,  during  periods  of  time 
Tuying  from  two  to  five  months ;  and  of  the  eleven  who  have  been  so  trained  three 
hold  themselves  ready  to  return  at  any  time  of  emergency  when  their  help  might  be 
useful.  Those  ladies  so  trained  go  back  to  their  own  parishes  in  various  parts  of  the 
oonntry  to  reproduce  the  good  work  they  have  learnt  at  RhyL  Some  clergymen  have 
sent  their  daughters  there  to  be  trained,  that  they  might  be  useful  in  their  own 
parishes.  There  are  a  sitting-room  and  bedrooms  for  the  children  of  professional 
men,  for  there  are  many  such  who  are  in  as  great  need  of  this  kind  of  help  as 
working-men.  That  part  of  the  institution  was  not  fully  occupied  yet,  which  enabled 
them  to  take  in  additional  ladies  to  be  trained  as  nurses.  I  am  sure  that  very  few 
penons  have  an  adequate  idea  of  what  may  be  done  by  good  nursing,  and  how 
much  suffering  and  weary  lives  might  be  saved  by  it.  It  might  be  said,  that  this 
is  not  a  religious  house,  but  it  is  so  practically,  for  the  work  is  done  in  the  best  spirit 
of  religion ;  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  the  ladies  gather  the  children,  day  by  da}', 
for  prayers ;  a  chaplain  comes  once  a  week  to  catechise  and  instruct  them,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  house  *  is  as  thoroughly  religious  as  could  be  desired.  The  bonds 
that  unite  the  inmates  together  are  those  which  spring  from  a  love  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  good  work  for  Him  that  they  are  engaged  in. 

I  may  mention  (to  show  the  value  of  good  nursing),  that  during  the  two  past 
years  we  hare  received  four  cases  pronounced  by  medical  men  to  be  unimprovable  or 
incurable;  and  yet  all  of  them  have  been  entirely  restored  to  health,  and  three 
haTe  exprened  their  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution  as  nurses.     I 
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believe  that  in  England  the  value  of  careful  intelligent  nuning  is  only  beginning  to 
be  understood.  There  ia,  I  know,  a  splendid  institution  in  London  for  training 
nnrsea ;  jet  what  are  they  for  the  number  required,  and  how  little  can  they  assiit 
the  poor  ?  At  Rhyl,  we  take  in  the  children  of  the  working  claases  to  be  nursed  to 
health  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  so  we  reach  multitudes  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
relieved.  It  is,  in  my  judgment^  a  species  of  woman's  work  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration  for  those  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have  a  vocation  for  a  sister's  or  a 
deaconess'  life.  It  is  hoped  that  from  this  institution  may  go  forth  in  future  yean 
many  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  who  shall  further  this  blessed  work  for  Him, 
through  the  various  parishes  of  the  kingdom. 


The  Rev.  W.  Cadman,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Marylebone. 

The  rainbow,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  heavens  (pointing  .to  the  windows, 
from  which  a  large  section  of  a  remarkably  vivid  rainbow  was  visible  to  all  present) 
at  the  close  of  our  meeting,  is  a  beautiful  token  of  God's  favour  which  seems  to  me 
very  encouraging.     It  is  the  token  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy,  and  by  that  sign 
now,  He  seems  to  assure  us,  that  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  and  rose  again,  while 
we  seek  to  do  His  work,  we  may  depend  upon  His  promise — "  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thee  a  blessing."    When  we  then  recognise  God  as  our  Covenant  Father,  there 
is  a  cheerfulness  in  His  service,  which  makes  us,  whatever  onr  position  or  circum- 
stances or  difficulties,  **  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord."    We  then  go  to  it,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty  only,  but  because  we  are  con- 
strained by  love.     I  confess  that  I  have  been  rejoicing,  during  our  meeting,  in  the 
thought  that  these  Congresses  have  greatly  improved  in  spirit  and   tone ;    and  I 
cannot  but  trust  that  it  was  in  a  moment  of   unwatchfulness,  that  some  persons 
allowed  themselves  to  hiss  when  a  speaker  said,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  say,  that 
while  he  approved  of  one  mode  of  woman's  work,  he  disapproved  of  another.    For 
myself,  certainly  I  can  say  that  there  were  certain  expressions  in  all  the  papeit 
which  I  rejoiced  to  note.     The  first,  while  advocating  certain  things  respecting  which 
there  are  serious  differences  of  opinion  amongst  us,  put  in  the  condition,  *'  supposing 
always  they  are  true  to  the  Church  of  England."     In  the  second  also  was  the  phrase 
"loyal  to  the  Church  of  England;"   and  another  paper  advocated  the  nnion  of 
evangelical  truth  with  apostolic  order.    These  are  expressions  which  go  to  my  veiy 
heart.     And  for  any  work  loyal  to  the  Heavenly  Master,  and  true  to  the  Church  of 
England,  which  as,  a  faithful  Church  protests  against  error,  whilst  advocating  the 
truth  of  Christ,  I  say  may  God's  blessing  be  on  it.     I  believe  that  women  have  a 
great  work  to  do  for  Christ,  but  do  not  think  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  do  it. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  bear  testimony  to  the  self-sacrificing,  self-devoted  work  carried 
on  for  so  many  years  by  district  visitors,  Christian  nurses,  mission  women,  teachen 
in  our  schools  and  the  like.     I  myself  can  bear  witness  to  the  labours  of  onr  godly 
mission  woman,  who  for  nineteen  years  has  been  to  me  as  it  were  my  right  hand  in 
parochial  work,  and  she  and  those  associated  with  her  have  been  and  are  always 
ready  to  visit  cases  of  sickness,  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  disease  or  how  wretched 
the  locality.     While,  therefore,  I  rejoice  to  find  woman's  work  now  openly  recognisedy 
I  cannot  forget  that  God  has  been  preparing  for  it,  and  blessing  it  these  many  yean 
past,  and  I  hope  the  time  has  come  when  the  great  influence  of  women  will  be  mors 
generally  devoted  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  bless  ns  if  we  are  only 
faithful  to  Him,  and  to  His  truth. 
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Che  Eight  Reverend  the  President  took  the  Chair  in  the 

Congress  Hall  at  Seven  o'clock. 


WHAT  CAN  THE  CHURCH  DO  TO  COUNTERACT 

DRUNKENNESS  1 

The  President. 

a  Trixhds  and  Brsthben, — If  this  Congress  were  conyened  for  no  other  than 
it  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  our  highest  interests.  I  can  say  with  all  eamest- 
and  sincerity,  with  all  my  heart,  that  this  I  believe  is  practically  the  most  impor- 
meeting  of  the  whole  Congress.  It  is  not  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  on  the 
tni  occasion  with  a  long  address,  but  I  do  most  earnestly  implore  eveiy  one  here 
At  in  this  large  meeting,  to  make  in  your  hearts  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  everything 
God  may  enable  you  to  do  to  stay  this  fearful  curse  of  intemperance  which  is 
jiting  our  homes.  We  have  not  met  to-night  to  discuss  the  varioas  questions  as 
te  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  but  to  show  that  all  of  you,  each  in  your 
eoiirse  and  standing  of  life,  may  do  something  to  help  on  this  great  cause  which 
be  the  subject  of  this  discussion.  I  call  you  all  to  the  rescue — to  the  rescue  of 
I  miserable  families  reduced  to  want  and  starvation  by  the  sin  of  the  husband, 
e  rescue  of  those  miserable  men  who  are  destroying  body  and  soul  by  this  sin  of 
aperancc.  May  God  especially  bless  our  work  to-night.  I  now  call  upon  the 
)  of  one  well  known  in  our  temperance  meetings.  I  call  upon  Sir  Harcourt 
atone  to  read  or  speak  for  the  first  twenty  minutes. 


PAPERS. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P. 

IT  ought  she  not  to  be  able  to  accomplisli  1  Her  opportunities  are 
mous — she  is  fuU  of  vital  energy — her  aggregate  wealth  is  consider- 
— ^her  ministers  are  zealous  and  learned — her  laymen  ready  and 
DOS  to  help,  and  she  has  a  locus  standi  in  every  parish  in  the  country 
ad  yet  the  question,  "  what  can  she  do  to  counteract  drunkenness,'^ 
Mst  suggests  she  has  not  done  all  she  could.  What  is  this  drunkard 
vhom  we  all  feel  so  deeply  ? — he  is  not  always  a  brutal  sensualist, 
a  a  very  pleasant  fellow  when  sober, — a  good  workman,  an  acute, 
re,  intelligent  man  with  strong  social  instinct,  but  little  self-control : 
ikes  society,  to  hear  others  or  perhaps  himself  talk,  is  a  humourist  or 
dcian,  or  perhaps  both.  The  nature  of  his  trade  is  often  depressing, 
surroundings  are  cheerless,  his  home  unhappy,  his  wife  slovenly  or 
lapa  herself  a  drunkard, — or  again,  he  may  have  inherited  in  the 
d  the  fatal  disposition  to  drink — alas,  too  common,  and  so  he  finds 
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the  sanded  floor  of  the  taproom  of  the  Red  Lion  more  pleasant  and  fas- 
cinating ; — for  it  is  warm  and  snug  and  bright,  and  his  home  is  none  of 
these ;  not  so  sweet  as  the  stables  our  horses  live  in,  but  dirtj,  dull, 
squalid.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  predisposing  cause  of  drunkenness  is 
the  bad  house  or  the  bad  cottage!  Thej  are  not  so  common  as  tbej 
used  to  be,  I  admit,  but  there  are  plenty  of  the  sort  I  describe  in  town 
and  country  alike.  But  when  the  interests  of  the  workman  or  labourer  is 
limited  to  the  four  walla  wherein  he  lives,  he  is  not  half  the  man  he  might 
be.  If  he  has  good  water  and  a  good  garden,  he  has  not  the  excuse  of 
going  to  the  public-house  for  occupation  or  refreshment,  and  that  rood 
of  land  is  of  incalculable  value  to  his  children.  It  teaches  them  early  in 
life  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  their  own  business  at  their  own  door,  and 
gives  them  additional  interest  because  they  are  working  for  themselves 
and  their  parents. 

I  speak  now  especially  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  I  believe  much  good  could  be  done  by 
allotments  of  land.  Men  will  walk  cheerfully  to  till  a  piece  of  ground  at 
some  distance  from  their  homes.  I  speak  from  experience,  for  it  has 
lately  been  done  by  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough,  and  it  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  see  the  land  worked  by  manual  labour,  yielding  health,  plea- 
sure, and  profit  together.  This  is  one  of  the  antidotes.  Churchmen  who 
are  landowners,  and  corporate  bodies  and  glebe- holders,  may  safely  try  the 
experiment  where  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

I  pass  from  land  to  water.  There  is  enough  rainfall  in  even  the  driest 
part  of  these  isles  to  supply  families  with  water  from  the  roof  of  their 
own  house,  and  the  addition  of  a  tank  cemented  and  bricked  with  a  small 
pump  to  every  slated  or  tiled  cottage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  2^d.  a 
week  increased  rent  will  pay  a  landowner  5  per  cent  on  his  outlay  on  each 
cottage  for  a  tank  of  this  description.  There  is  no  money  so  well  or  so 
wisely  spent  as  in  supplying  water  either  from  springs  or  tanks — none  for 
which  the  labouring  class  are  so  grateful. 

But  we  will  suppose  land  and  water  properly  supplied.  What  next  1 
The  winter  nights  are  drawing  on,  the  crops  are  housed,  and  where  is  my 
sociable  friend,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  a  drunkard,  to  go  to  if  he  requires 
any  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow- men — I  mean  especially  the  young 
men  before  they  are  settled  in  life — nowhere  but  to  the  public-house? 
Where  do  you  and  I  go  to  sometimes  in  the  dreary,  foggy  days  of  London 
February  or  November  1  Why,  to  our  club,  not  to  drink  but  to  see  our 
friends,  hear  the  news,  or  read  a  magazine  or  review  which  we  do  not 
take  in  at  home.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  the 
last  century  those  roystering  blades,  the  Mohawks,  who  went  to  Ranelagh 
after  dining,  afterwards  supped  at  the  tavern,  knocked  down  the  watchmen, 
upset  sedan  chairs,  put  out  the  torches,  and  ended  by  fighting  a  dnel  in 
Hyde  Park  to  vindicate  their  honour  and  reputation,  were  but  the 
prototypes  of  the  less-educated  ruffian  of  these  days,  who  drinks  a  gallon 
of  gin  and  beer  at  his  palace,  kicks  his  wife  downstairs  on  his  return 
home,  and  goes  to  penal  servitude  or  the  gallows ;  but  let  that  man  have 
a  chance  of  going  to  a  club  which  is  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  for  the 
publican,  such  clubs  as  100,000  men  in  this  country,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
have  already  got,  and  he  will  not  disgrace  himself  any  more  than  the  most 
eminent  divine  present  this  evening  disgraces  himself  at  the  Athenseum 
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)r  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  when  he  goes  to  town  for  the  May 
neetings.  I  know  what  good  has  been  done  by  these  clubs,  how  the 
moral  tone  of  the  members  has  been  raised,  how  self-respect  and  respect 
for  others  have  been  engendered  by  the  healthy  check  of  public  opinion, 
md  the  feeling  of  a  co-operative  interest  in  the  concern,  which  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  dram  shops.  See  how  they  work  out  their  own  amusements, 
their  athletic  sports,  their  cricket  matches,  their  lectures,  their  libraries, 
their  rooms  for  discussion  (in  the  higher  type  of  clubs).  How  they  solve 
the  problem  of  beer  and  no  beer  by  settling  the  question  for  themselves,  and 
when  they  determine  to  have  it  sold  on  the  premises, how  seldom  it  is  abused. 
This  is  another  of  my  antidotes  which  all  Churchmen  can  safely  offer 
to  the  rival  and  more  debasing  attractions  elsewhere. 

Last  year  a  few  of  us,  and  notably  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  my  friend 
Alexander  Brown,  M.P.  for  Wenlock,  set  on  foot  some  caf63  in  the  east 
end  of  London.  The  demand  for  what  we  sell  there  is  so  large  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  satisfied — everything  is  excellent  of  its  sort,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so.  It  is  uphill  work,  for  there  are  swarms  of  dramshops 
all  around  to  compete  with  us,  and  these  are  only  the  first  of  many  more 
that  will  shortly  be  established.  The  Church  Temperance  Association  has 
also  got  its  temperance  cart  on  its  wheels,  and  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
a  hardheaded  Quaker  has  established  a  coffee  cart  in  connection  with  an 
adult  school  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
success  during  this  summer  among  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  frequent 
Scarborough.  I  hear  the  same  at  Hull  where  another  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  set  up  a  Temperance  Society  Coffee  Cart  Company, 
and  the  success  has  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tlio 
shares  are  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  so  as  to  establish  the  co- 
operation of  the  many. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  is  about  to  try  an  experiment  to  convert  a 
gin  palace,  the  lease  of  which  is  expiring  shortly,  in  Oxford  Street,  into 
a  house  where  every  sort  of  refreshment  is  to  be  sold,  but  no  spirits,  only 
beer,  and  the  manager  is  to  have  no  interest  except  in  things  other  than 
beer.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Gothenberg  system,  so  strongly  advocated 
by  my  friend  Mr  Carnegie ; — and  we  shall  watch  its  progress  with  great 
interest.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  St  Mark's,  Grosvenor  Square,  has  there 
enlisted  the  principal  employers  of  labour  both  in  his  "  St  Mark's 
Working  Men's  Club ''  and  in  the  success  of  this  novel  undertaking,  and 
they  are  giving  him  hearty  support. 

But  in  view  of  our  nationid  vice  of  drunkenness  with  which  all  these 
counter  attractions  can  only  cope  by  slow  degrees,  we  must  endeavour  to 
adapt  our  own  institutions,  our  own  local  government  to  our  local  neces- 
sities and  desires. 

Our  great  central  power  has  failed  hitherto, — ^what  has  not  been  done 
in  Westminster  may  be  done  by  people  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  homes, — the  problems  which  statesmen  cannot  solve  must  be 
solved  by  the  people.  If  they  can  manage  to  light  and  drain  and  water 
their  cities,  and  educate  their  children,  and  relieve  their  poor,  they  are  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  discretion  of  determining  who  shall  manage  their 
Hcensed  victualling,  and  electing  their  Licensing  Board.  They  will 
make  mistakes  as  we  all  do,  but  they  will  succeed  at  last.  I  believe  that 
legolationi  not  prohibition,  will  be  the  probable  result 
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It  is  not  the  view  to  elicit  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  a  course  that  I  honestly 
think  will  recommend  itself  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  people  oi 
this  country,  and  in  this  matter  I  wait  to  see  the  Church  of  England  lead 
the  people.  But  for  the  moment  let  all  Churchmen  join  some  Temperance 
Association.  We  are  not  all  Teetotallers  nor  Gk>od  Templars,  but  who 
can  tell  what  good  they  have  done,  though  we  may  not  approve  their 
ritual  and  religious  views  f  Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
We  cannot  be  wrong  in  fighting  together  for  the  sake  of  our  countiy,  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  our  homes,  for  the  morality,  the  sobriety,  the  thrifty 
self-denial  and  godliness  which  are  daily  imperilled  by  intemperance.  It 
is  alike  our  bounden  duty,  as  well  as  our  obvious  interest,  to  elevate  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen,  whether  by  precept  or  example  or  by  such 
counteracting  influences  such  as  I  have  described,  by  the  improvement  of 
their  dwellings  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  daily  life,  by  guiding 
their  social  interests  and  desires  into  healthier  channels  of  enjoyment,  and 
by  affording  them  every  opportunity  for  rational  recreation. 

Peer  and  Bishop,  manufacturer  and  artisan,  parson,  squire,  and  labourer 
— we  have  been  slaves  long  enough,  let  us  free  ourselves. 


The  President. 


Deab  FBiEims, — The  sight  of  such  a  meeting  as  this  reminds  me  of  one  dear  friend, 
now  taken  from  ns,  who  I  am  sure  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  been  present 
— I  mean  the  late.  Bishop  Wilberforce.  You  all  know  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  this 
matter,  and  how  he  would  have  stirred  our  hearts  and  souls  with  words  of  more  than 
eloquence  breathed  with  spirit  and  zeal.  It  is  then  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce to  you  two  of  his  sons,  both  total  abstainers,  and  who  will  address  yon  with  A 
power  which  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The  Rev.  Basil  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  St  Mary's, 

Southampton. 

When  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen,  speaking  not  long  since  of 
the  intemperance  of  England,  uttered  these  words,  ^'  If  this  great  evil  is 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  question  settled,  it  is  no  use  for  you  to  look  to 
the  world  or  to  the  Legislature,  you  must  ask  the  Christian  Church  to 
take  it  up,"  he  spoke  words,  which  not  only  exhibit  a  thorough  realisa- 
tion of  the  true  mission  of  the  Church  on  earth,  but  which  are  calculated 
also  to  awaken  Churchmen  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  It  can  be 
hardly  necessary  in  an  assembly  of  this  nature  to  occupy  time  by  ing^»^>g 
upon  the  terrible  prevalence  of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  England's 
national  sin.  It  is  not  unfrequently  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  advocates  of 
the  temperance  movement,  that  they  exaggerate  the  evils  they  deploie, 
that  the  pictures  they  draw  are  too  highly  coloured,  that  the  cry  which 
they  raise  is  the  utterance  of  meddlesome  fanatics  possessed  by  one  idea, 
who  in  season  and  out  of  season  force  this  one  idea  upon  an  unwilling 
world,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  both  criticism  and  logic ;  but  without 
denying  for  a  moment  that  the  temperance  movement,  like  every  other 
great  movement  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
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1»8  suffered  from  the  ill-judged  efforts  of  unwise  advocates,  I  would  con- 
tend that  the  evil  of  intemperance  has  assumed  proportions  so  alarming, 
that -it  becomes  no  longer  possible  to  exaggerate  them.  '^  Drunkenness  is 
at  length  understood/'  writes  the  Times  in  a  leading  article,  "  to  be  as 
systematic  a  curse  to  the  nation  as  any  of  the  diseases  whose  ravages  are 
weekly  recorded  by  the  RegiBtrar-General."  And  similar  evidence  pours 
in  upon  us  from  every  side — from  Parliamentary  Committees,  Convocation 
reports,  the  public  utterances  of  judges,  recorders,  coroners,  magistrates, 
governors,  and  chaplains  of  gaols  and  workhouses,  comes  the  unvarjdng 
testimony,  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  crime,  pauperism,  lunacy  of  this  country  is  attributable  to  intemper- 
ance alone.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  time  with  statistics  — they  are  within 
the  reach  of  all — but,  when  we  consider  that  annually*  from  140  to  150 
millions  of  money  is  diverted  from  channels  of  usefulness  and  wasted  in 
intoxicating  drinks — a  sum  sixty  millions  in  excess  of  the  national  revenue, 
and  one-sixth  of  the  National  Debt ;  when  we  spend  in  two  days  in 
intoxicating  drinks  as  much  as  we  contribute  in  a  whole  year  to  every 
missionary  society  in  Great  Britain;  when  the  loss  of  life  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  intemperance  has  been  computed  at  60,000  souls 
annually ;  and  when  we  add  our  own  experience  of  the  individual  misery, 
the  desolated  homes,  the  broken  hearts,  the  social  demoralisation  arbing 
from  the  same  source,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  Christian  must  be  con- 
strained to  recognise  intemperance  as  the  foremost  evil  of  the  age,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  telling  words  of  a  leading  temperance  re- 
former, "  Strong  drink  is  not  only  the  devil's  way  to  man  but  man's  way 
to  the  devil" 

And  this  being  acknowledged,  the  question  before  us  to-day  is,  how  is 
this  monster  evil,  which  dishonours  God  and  destroys  immortal  souls,  to 
be  met  ?  Is  the  Christian  Church  to  sit  with  folded  arms  and  make  no 
^>ecial  efforts  to  stay  the  evil  ]  I3  she  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  tardy, 
piecemeal,  ineffectual  efforts  of  successive  Governments,  who  dare  not 
legislate  in  opposition  to  the  most  powerful  vested  interest  in  the  country  % 
Is  she  to  wait  till  the  world  shows  her  the  way,  or  till  the  struggles  for  self- 
protection,  emanating  from  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  working  classes, 
shame  her  into  action  ?  Surely  for  the  honour  of  the  God  we  serve,  it  must 
not  be  so.  The  ancient  saying,  "  Fas  est  ah  koste  doceriy*  never  met  with 
a  better  illustration  than  in  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Mr  Charles  Buxton, 
M.P.,  "  The  struggle  of  the  school,  the  library,  and  the  Church,"  he  says, 
''  all  united  against  the  beer-house  and  the  gin-palace,  is  but  one  develop- 
ment of  the  war  between  Heaven  and  HeU  ; "  and  is  not  the  war  between 
Heaven  and  Hell  the  Church's  war  and  not  the  world's  war  1  Is  it  not  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  Church  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle,  against  whatever 
special  development  of  sin  may  abound  in  each  successive  generation  1 
And,  again,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Church  alone  to  deal  effectually  and 
completely  with  the  cankering  sores  of  human  nature — for  she  alone 
bears  the  commission,  and  carries  the  flag  of  Him  Who  knew  what  was  in 
man.  Who,  as  God  and  man,  can  deal  with  the  corruptions  and  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  with  a  human  sympathy,  and  from  a  human  standpoint. 
It  is  true  that  an  increasing  civilisation,  a  more  liberal  education,  added 

•  The  ezaot  statiitiM  are  ai  foUowi  :— 1869,  £91,000,000 ;    1872,  £131,000,000 ; 
1873,  £146.000,000 ;  1874,  £160,000,000. 
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to  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  our  age,  can  do  much — and  ought  to  do 
much — towards  stamping  out  the  lower  forms  of  sin  and  sensuality  which 
degrade  the  human  race ;  but  they  are  not  able — nay,  it  is  beyond  their 
province — to  probe  to  the  root  of  evil.     Just  as  the  inhabitants  of  some 
Alpine  valley  can  confine  within  its  channel  and  guide  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  which  the  summer  melting  of  the  eternal  ice  pours  through  their 
midst,  but  are  powerless  over  the  mighty  glacier  from  whence  the  torrent 
issues ;  so  can  philanthropists  and  statesmen  and  men  of  science  ameliorate 
and  check  the  course  of  the  torrent  of  intemperance,  whilst  not  touching 
in  any  way  the  real  mainspring  of  the  evil :  while  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  Church  to  deal  with  the  fountain-head  of  the  torrent— namely,  the 
natural  impurity  of  the  human  heart.     And  observe,  I  am  not  here  speak- 
ing of  the  Church  in  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  signification  of 
the  term — of  the  thousands  who  belong  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  body  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  but  I  speak  of  that  reformed  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  present  by  law  established  as  the  National  Church.     In  answer- 
ing the  question,  "  What  can  the  Church  of  England  do  to  counteract 
drunkenness]''     I  am   convinced  that  I  am  by  no  means  over-stating 
the  case  when  I  reply  that,  if  the  learning,  the  zeal,  the  elaborate  organisa- 
tion, and  admirable  machinery  of  the  National  Church  could  once  be 
fairly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intemperance  of  England,  the  battle  would 
be  well-nigh  won ;   the  temperance  movement  would  be  purified  from 
many  of  the  extravagances  which  at  present  clog  its  action  ;  the  Church 
herself  would   be  marvellously   strengthened,   and  her  hold  upon   the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England  established  against  all  political  or 
theological  adversaries.     For  the  Church  of  England  has  in  her  parochial 
system  a  machinery  capable  of  penetrating  and  leavening  society  through 
and  through  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ;    it   cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  upon  that  our  ministry  is  no  mere  preaching  ministry  ;  the  theory 
of  our  Church  is,  that  for  our  people  and  amongst  our  people  we  shall 
labour,  identified  with  their  social  life,  sharing  their  joys  or  bearing  their 
burdens,   watching  over  their  spiritual  growth,  influencing  their  lives, 
fortifying  them  against  sin,  deepening  holy  principles,  going  with  them 
even  to  the  brink  of  death,  and  then,  after  a  short  separation,  meeting 
them  again  and  presenting  them  as  our  joy  and  our  crown  before  the 
Saviour's  throne.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  machinery  more  admir- 
ably adapted  for  storming  the  very  stronghold  of  a  national  vice  than  this 
which  stretches  its  roots  deep  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  provides  a 
guardian  for  the  souls  of  men  at  every  turn  and  opportunity  of  their  lives. 
And  now  let  us  consider  how  this  machinery  may  be  utilised,  and  by 
what  special  efforts  the  Church  of  England  can  redeem  the  lethargy  of  the 
past  and  take  her  proper  place  in  the  battle  against  intemperance.     First, 
undoubtedly,  by  establishing  in  every  diocese  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  a  well-organised  diocesan  temperance  society  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  as  president,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  definite 
resistance  to  the  sin  of  intemperance.     This  should  be  affiliated  to  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  of  which  her  Majesty  has  recently 
consented  to  become  patron.     In  connection  with  this  diocesan  society 
there  should  be  in  every  parish  a  parochial  association,  with  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  as  its  presidents  and  vice-presidents.     And  this  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  incumbent  to  be  as  much  a  definite  portion  of  his  parochial 
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work  as  his  Sunday-schools  or  classes  for  instruction.  The  operation  of 
this  parochial  society  should  be  directed  towards  reclaiming  the  fallen, 
strengthening  and  encouraging  the  weak,  educating  public  opinion,  and 
leavening  the  young  with  principles  which  may  enable  them  to  resist  the 
ravages  of  this  vice,  which  will  probably  be  their  first  and  greatest  stum- 
blmg-block  in  life.  lime  will  not  suffer  me  to  enter  in  detail  into  the 
machinery  of  such  a  society.  Abundant  information  will  be  supplied  to 
inquirers  by  the  secretary  of  the  parent  society  upon  application  at  the 
office,  No.  6  Adam  Street,  Adelphi ;  but  it  should  contain  both  those 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  and  those  who,  with  a  view  of  assisting  its 
operations,  undertake  an  obligation  of  especial  strictness  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  And  this  brings  at  once  before  us  that  element  in 
the  Temperance  movement  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  tht^ 
real  cmx  of  the  matter. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  to  the  confirmed  drunkard  the  only 
moderation  consists  in  total  abstinence;  it  is  as  total  abstainers 
alone  that  such  should  be  admitted  into  the  parochial  society.  Now,  ia 
order  to  shield,  aid,  and  encourage  these  weaker  ones,  whose  souls  we  ara 
labouring  for  Christ's  sake  to  save,  there  is  need  for  others,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  alcoholic  beverages  have  never  been  a  snare,  to  come  forward  irt 
the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  become  total  abstainers  also.  And  if 
this  blessed  work  is  to  be  done,  and  done  avowedly  as  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  another's  soul,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  clergyman  can 
consistently  say  to  another,  "  Do  thou  lead  and  I  will  follow."  Now,  it 
is  of  course  utterly  impossible,  in  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  these 
papers,  to  put  the  question  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants  upon  its 
defence  against  all  its  enemies.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been 
well  done,  again  and  again.  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  admir- 
able pamphlet,  entitled  "  Your  Country's  and  your  Saviour's  Call,"  by  the 
the  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley,  and  '' Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse,"  an  able 
aod  exhaustive  volume  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Bums.  In  these  works,  and 
in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  every  reasonable  objection,  whether  moral, 
physical,  social,  or  religious,  meets  with  its  complete  and  effectual  reply. 
But  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  most  satisfactory  reply  of  all  is  contained 
in  the  principle,  ^'Solvitur  amhulandoj*  Let  any  earnest  clergyman,  on 
starting  his  Temperance  Society,  give  total  abstinence  an  honest  trial,  and 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  difficulties  wiU  melt  away,  and  he  will  ex- 
perience such  an  increase  of  infiuence  and  power — ^yes,  and  clearness  of 
brain  and  increased  capacity  for  work — ^as  will  repay  him  a  thousand-fohi 
for  any  temporary  self-denial  Gk)d  forbid  that  I  should  condemn,  in  tic 
smallest  particular,  those  who  do  not  see  this  question  as  we  see  it,  at:d 
who  use  their  Christian  liberty  in  partaking  of  alcoholics  as  a  beverage  ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  so  sanguine  that  there  floats  before  my 
mind's  eye  a  Utopian  dream  of  a  bench  of  English  Bishops,  moving  it* 
the  highest  society,  followed  by  20,000  English  clergy,  abstaining  totally 
from  that  which  is  destroying  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  flocks  (thougli 
such  a  noble  protest  against  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country,  mac'e 
under  the  impulse  of  the  love  of  Christ,  would  simply  cut  the  gordiaii 
knot,  and  effectually  answer  the  question  before  us  to-day) ;  -but  actuated 
by  the  desire  that  others  may  share  in  the  inexpressible  blessing  which  £ 
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have  experienced  personally,  I  would  plead  with  my  bretliren  in  the 
ministry  to  face  this  matter  out  for  themselves. 

Does  the  question  of  health  keep  them  on  the  tiireshold  of  total 
abstinence  ?  I  would  say,  let  them  resolutely  refuse  to  be  biassed  by 
ancient  prejudice,  however  deeply  rooted  and  time-honoured,  and  let  them 
listen  to  the  clear  voice  of  modem  science  as  contained  in  the  ^'  Cantor 
Lectures"  of  Dr  Eichardson ;  let  them  study  the  statistics  of  the  Great 
Temperance  Insurance  Company,  which  prove  that  the  life  of  ^e  total 
abstainer  averages  several  years  in  excess  of  the  life  of  the  moderate 
drinker ;  let  them  inquire  at  Portland  prison  whether  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  use  of  alcohol  ever  injured  any  prisoner  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or 
condition,  and  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  will  be  gainers  and  not 
losers  by  the  change.  Do  they  conscientiously  fear  that  by  abstaining 
from  alcohol  they  will  be  despising  one  of  the  "  good  creatures**  of  Gk)d 
and  approaching  the  heresy  of  ManichsBisml  Surely  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria  was  no  prophet  of  Manichaeism  when  he  boldly  said  in  the 
Paedagogue — "  I  admire  those  who  avoid  wine  as  they  would  fire  ;  young 
men  and  maidens  should  totally  abstain  from  this  medicament."  St 
Chrysostom  was  no  upholder  of  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  necessarily 
evil  when  he  said — "  Wine  even  when  it  does  not  produce  drunkenness 
destroys  the  energies  and  relaxes  the  faculties  of  the  soul."  St  Jerome 
could  be  suspected  of  no  heresy  when  he  wrote — "Whatever  inebriates 
and  throws  the  mind  off  the  balance  fly  as  if  it  were  wine  which  is  sus- 
pected to  contain  poison."  Is  the  supposed  sanction  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  total 
abstinence  1  I  would  say  that,  putting  entirely  on  one  side  the  "  Yayin" 
and  "  Tirosh"  controversy,  which  in  my  opinion  is  calculated  rather  to 
hinder  than  to  profit  the  Temperance  movement,  whatever  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Bible  in  favour  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  a 
beverage,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  use  of  slavery  as  an  institution; 
for  this  custom,  which  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  age  has  cast  with  loath- 
ing from  its  bosom,  was  practised  by  the  holiest  children  of  God  undlsr 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  Almighty,  was  never  condemned  by  our  Lord, 
and  even  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  swept  away,  bat 
made  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul, 

But,  whether  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  becomes  a  total  abstainer  or 
no,  I  would  say  by  all  means  let  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  be  planted  in  every  parish  in  the  land.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
society,  and  the  special  point  wherein  it  differs  from  all  other  societies 
hitherto  established  to  counteract  drunkenness,  is  the  broad  and  liberal 
basis  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Its  object  is  to  enlist  all  earnest  memben 
of  the  Church  in  one  united  effort  for  the  repression  of  intemperance,  and 
by  embracing  both  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  it  provides  work  for 
every  one. 

I^t  it  be  granted  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
drunkard,  ^'  The  salvation  of  your  soul  demands  that  the  intoxicating  cup 
should  be  put  from  you  entirely,  and  constrained  by  the  love  of  souls  we 
have  renounced  it  for  your  sake.''  Still  there  remains  a  vast  work  for 
those  also  who  enter  tiie  battle  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  called 
''moderation."  Such  is  the  prejudice  still  existing  in  some  quarters 
against  total  abstinence,  that  it  is  possible  that  moderate  users  pf  alcoholics 
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may  be  more  listened  to  in  the  world,  in  society,  in  the  Legislature,  than 
those  whose  conscience  has  led  them  to  become  total  abstainers.  It  will 
not  be  possible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  ways  in  which  members  of  the 
Church  who  do  not  totally  abstain  may  still  impart  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  Temperance  movement :  I  would  venture  to  urge  most  strongly 
upon  all  moderate  drinkers  the  perusal  of  an  able  pamphlet  by  the  Hev. 
Canon  Hopkins,  entitled  "  The  Duty  of  Non- Abstainers  with  reference  to 
the  Temperance  Cause; "  but  chiefly  they  may  help  by  keeping  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  minds  of  men,  by  disturbing  the  too  common  apathy 
with  regard  to  this  question,  which  in  Christians  is  little  short  of  criminal ; 
by  stirring  up  the  moral  sense  of  Christian  society  to  take  a  higher,  purer 
line  with  regard  to  this  sin,  which  defiles  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  dishonours  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  by  striving  to  leaven  the 
society  in  which  they  move,  never  suffering  the  sin  of  drunkenness  to  be 
smiled  away  as  a  natural  and  pardonable  weakness  easily  condoned  by 
society ;  by  endeavouring  to  dissociate  in  every  possible  way  the  socifJ 
amenities  of  daily  life  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  their 
respective  parishes  labouring  constantly  in  the  direction  of  prevention  as 
well  as  cure ;  gathering  the  children  into  Bands  of  Hope ;  providing  recrea- 
tion rooms  for  the  working  classes  which  shall  vie  in  attraction  with  the 
fiquor  shops ;  using  their  influence  in  discouraging  the  fatal  custom  of 
paying  wages  and  holding  meetings  of  benefit  societies  in  public-houses, 
labouring  heart  and  soul  with  the  clergyman  in  the  really  arduous  work 
of  keeping  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Temperance  Society  up  to  the 
standard  in  interest  and  amusement ;  constantly  agitating  in  the  direction 
of  endowing  the  people  of  each  parish  or  township  with  the  power  to  veto- 
the  issue  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  above  all, 
by  earnestly  realising  themselves^  and  teaching  others  to  realise,  that  the 
Temperance  movement  is  no  mere  utilitarian  protest  against  certain  habits 
of  society  which  are  retarding  civilisation  and  threatening  the  national 
prosperi^,  but  a  terrible  battle  hand  to  hand  with  the  mighty  powers  of 
evil,  with  the  fiery  weapons  of  hell  itself,  calling  for  constant,  earnest 
prayer,  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  outpoured  upon  the  true 
soldier  of  the  cross.  Truly,  in  the  Temperance  movement,  **  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,^ 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 

It  has  been  impossible  to  condense  into  my  allotted  twenty  minuter 
one-twentieth  of  the  points  upon  which  I  should  have  wished  to  dwell  j 
and  I  win  only  add  that  I  would  speak  with  humility  but  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  of  the  abundant  reward  which,  even  in  this 
world,  attends  an  earnest  plunge  into  this  battle. 

How  new  and  unhoped-for  avenues  of  usefulness  are  opened,  how 
hundreds  of  hearts  formerly  sealed  to  the  voice  of  the  ministry  are  un- 
locked^ how  the  parochial  Temperance  Society  becomes  the  nucleus  of  adult 
confirmation  classes,  prayer-meetings,  and  Bible-classes,  and  indeed  the 
backbone  of  parochial  work ;  these  are  but  some  of  the  experiences  which 
will  come  to  bless  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who,  regardless  of  their 
own  comfort,  inclination,  or  preconceived  opinions,  have  boldly  drawn  the 
sword  and  rushed  to  the  front,  and  thus  afforded  the  most  practical  of  all 
replies  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  by  showing  in  their  own 
persoiDS  **  What  the  Church  can  do  to  counteract  drunkenness." 
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Mt  Lord  Bishop,—!  must  apologise  to  this  great  meeting  for  not  acting  exactly  ia 
accordance  with  the  programme,  for  I  am  put  down  in  the  programme  to  read  a 
paper,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  read,  but  I  intend  to  speak,  because  I  am  only  a  bumble 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  got  into  the  bad  practice  of  that 
place,  for  there  we  are  not  allowed  to  read  our  speeches  but  have  to  speak  them.  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  address  you  in  this  Hall.  The  President 
in  his  opening  address  said  the  object  of  this  Congress  was  to  search  after  truth,  and 
that  is  the  worthiest  object  a  mortal  man  can  aspire  to ;  and  we  only  want  the  truth 
to  be  discussed,  and  it  will  in  the  long-run  make  its  way.  Another  reason  why  I 
ieel  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  address  you  is,  because  his  Lordship  stated  that  we  might 
iliscuss  a  number  of  matters  as  long  as  we  liked  with  great  freedom,  because  there 
was  to  be  no  division.  Now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  I  bring  forward  my 
^crotchets,  there  is  a  division,  and  it  generally  goes  against  me,  but  to-night  I  shall  go 
home  convinced  that  if  there  had  been  a  division,  I  should  have  had  an  immense 
majority  (great  laughter  and  cheers).  I  know  perfectly  well,  my  Lord,  that  I  hare 
not  had  the  honour  to  be  asked  to  address  this  meeting,  because  I  am  more  anxioua 
than  any  one  else  to  suppress  drunkenness  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate,  dogmatise, 
'Or  denounce  any  one.  I  know  I  am  here  because  I  have  suggested  a  certain  scheme 
which  will,  I  believe,  meet  the  question  of  intemperance ;  and  you  want  to  know 
■what  I  have  to  say  in  its  favour.  The  question  put  down  on  the  paper  is,  "  What 
xan  the  Church  do  to  counteract  drunkenness  ? "  Well,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if 
any  policy  or  any  mode  of  legislation  can  be  suggested  as  likely  to  check  drunken- 
ness, it  is  your  duty  as  Churchmen  and  as  citizens  to  support  it.  I  have  to  deal  with 
the  legislative  aspect  of  the  question,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  present  state  of 
legislation  in  the  matter  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  may  surprise  you,  but  our  legislation 
on  this  question  is  prohibition.  Who  of  you  would  dare  to  sell  in  the  streets  a  glass 
of  intoxicating  drink?  for  if  you  did  you  would  very  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  police^ 
and  heavily  fined.  Why,  then,  has  the  law  prohibited  the  people  generally  from 
carrying  on  this  traffic  ?  I  find  a  passage  written  by  Lord  Macaulay  which  explains 
this  point.  I  was  reading  his  speeches  the  other  day,  and  I  came  to  this  passage. 
He  was  alluding  to  the  putting  down  of  lotteries,  and  he  says,  "  It  is  a  question  of 
morality.  We  prohibit  you  from  disposing  of  your  property  in  this  particular  way, 
because  it  is  a  mode  which  tends  to  encourage  a  most  pernicious  habit  of  ^ind;  a 
habit  of  mind  incompatible  with  all  the  qualities  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations  depends."  And  it  is  because  the  drink  traffic  is  incompatible 
with  all  the  qualities  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  individuals  and  of  nations  depends^ 
that  our  laws  have  wisely,  on  the  whole,  prohibited  the  liquor  traffic  But  I  must 
explain  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions  to  the  law,  and  there  are  about  150,000 
persons  who  have  a  privilege  which  their  neighbours  have  not.  These  people  are 
brewers,  the  licensed  victuallers,  the  beer-sellers,  the  gin-sellers, — that  noble  army 
who  have  so  much  influence  at  present  with  the  Government — and  these  people 
have  got  this  privilege.  How  do  they  get  it  ?  Why,  they  go  to  the  magistrates,  and 
if  the  magistrates  think  the  people  are  fit  and  the  houses  suitable,  and  they  think 
the  neighbourhood  will  be  the  better  for  the  gin-shops,  they  grant  them  a  license  to 
sell  the  thing  which  you  and  I  and  other  respectable  people  are  prohibited  from 
selling.  Let  me  assure  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  that  I  do  not  propose  an  heroic 
measure.  It  is  anything  but  an  heroic  measure.  I  never  brought  in  an  heroic 
measure  into  the  House  of  Commons.    My  bill  is  far  too  simple  for  Sir  Harcourt 
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Johnstone.      It  does  not  go  far  enough  for  him,  and  I  cannot  get  him  to  vote 
for  it      Now  what  is  this  miserahle  bill  of  mine  which  you  have  heard  abused 
day  and  night  for  ten  years  ?    It  is  simply  this — that  when  these  magistrates  go 
to  license  a  house,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  if  the  inhabitants  say,  We  think 
oor  religion,  order,  prosperity,  and  morality  will  be  much  improved  without  the 
house.     That  is  the  whole  of  that  ''  violent  and  comprehensive  measure  "  which  I 
have  repeatedly  brought  forward.   Violent !— why,  I  am  not  so  violent,  my  Lord,  as  you 
are.     I  hare  read  your  speeches  with  great  delight,  for  you  have  spoken  most  boldly  in 
the  cause.    In  a  speech  you  delivered  at  Manchester,  you  say  you  would  gladly  torn 
all  the  taps  of  the  liquor-shops  in  Manchester,  and  let  the  liquor  run  down  the  streets. 
Now  I  neyer  made  such  a  violent  proposition  as  that ;  for  what  I  propose  is,  that  if 
there  be  a  Tillage,  a  parish,  or  a  little  town  anywhere — I  am  afraid  there  are  few 
places  of  that  sort — where,  if  the  people  think  that  a  drink-shop  is  not  desirable,  they 
shall  have  the  power,  not  to  turn  the  taps,  and  let  the  liquor  into  the  streets,  but  to 
prevent  the  publicans  from  turning  the  taps,  and  to  shut  up  the  shop.    Now  do  you 
understand  my  plan  ?    If  anybody  does  not  understand,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand, 
and  I  will  go  over  it  again.     Well,  you  all  understand ;  but  when  you  go  home,  yon 
will  be  foil  of  objections,  so  let  me  deal  with  a  few  of  them  now.     Some  of  you 
clergymen  perhaps  think  it  is  a  radical  measure.     Not  at  all — it  is  a  conservative 
measure ;  for  I  only  wish  to  give  the  people  the  power  to  conserve  the  morality,  order, 
and  religion  of  their  own  district ;  and  if  that  is  radical,  it  is  also  the  noblest  and 
truest  conservatism.    I  would  give  the  people  no  power  to  license.    Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone  is^  I  think,  rather  inclined  the  other  way.    He  is  an  extreme  man.     He 
wants  to  go  too  fast.     I  propose  to  give  no  power  of  licensing,  for  I  would  not 
touch  a  license  with  a  pair  of  tongs.    I  leave  that  to  the  magistrates  or  any  licensing 
body  Sir  Harcourt  likes.    All  I  say  is,  that  I  would  give  the  power  to  the  people  to 
veto  licensing.    I  would  give  them  no  power  to  do  wrong,  but  only  power  to  do  right. 
I  am  told  my  scheme  will  not  work — that  does  not  alarm  me.    I  know  those  who  know 
it  will  work — the  publicans;  and  if  they  did  not  know  that  perfectly  well,  they  would 
not  oppose  it  so  violently.    But  if  it  does  not  work,  what  harm  is  done  f    You  are 
only  exactly  where  you  werOcfore.    My  reason  for  my  bill  is,  that  the  license  shall 
not  be  granted  for  the  good  of  the  men  who  sell  the  liquor,  but  only  for  the  good  of 
tlie  people  who  wish  to  drink  the  drinks.    I  would  give  no  power  to  the  magistrates 
or  any  licensing  body  to  force  drink-shops  on  a  community  which  would  rather  be 
without  them.     I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  a  bigot,  for  I  put  in  my  bill  a  clause 
that  a  minority  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  shall  be  requisite  to  veto 
the  sale  of  drink  in  that  particular  place.     That  is  only  a  detail ;  all  I  want  is  the 
principle.     Well,  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  bill  as  long  as  my  constituents  stick  to  me. 
i  mean  to  support  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  to  do  anything  to  diminish  the  sale  of 
drink ;  for  I  oppose  nobody,  but  I  help  everybody,  and  I  wish  he  would  help  me  as  I 
help  him.     I  tell  yon  that  in  Ireland,  America,  or  England,  or  wherever  this  principle 
has  been  carried  out,  the  result  has  been  all  you  can  wish.     I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  words  of  6ur  President  once  more.    He  alluded  in  that  speech  I  have 
mentioned  to  the  State  of  Maine.    If  you  read  the  newspapers,  you  will  find  a  para- 
graph about  once  a  week,  that  some  one  has  been  to  Maine,  and  gone  down  a  cellar, 
and  got  a  glass  of  beer  after  great  difficulty,  and  he  comes  back  and  says  the  Maine 
Law  is  a  failure.    His  Lordship,  however,  says, "  Having  just  lately  come  from  several 
months'  travel  through  the  State  of  Maine,  I  must  say  the  appearances  there  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.    There  was  no  such  temptation  there  as 
that  exposed  to  the  people  of  England,  where  a  man,  if  he  was  of  weak  mind,  ana 
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weak^resolation,  could  go  into  one  public-honse  after  another,  spending  uzpence 
here,  and  a  shilling  there,  and  two  shillings  in  another,  until  he  went  out  of  the  last 
one,  either  to  sleep  in  a  kennel  or  die  in  a  ditch."  Surely  this  is  an  improrement 
compared  with  what  we  have  in  our  towns  here,  where  a  poor  man  cannot  go  a  dozen 
yards  without  finding  a  place  of  temptation  to  drunkenness,  misery,  and  crime.  This 
evil  is  enormous,  and  must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  by  the  Legislature.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  a  question  to  be  met  by  the  clergy.  No  man  honours  the  clergy 
more  than  I  do,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  clergy  are  to  be  worked  harder  than  they 
now  are.  If  they  work  hard,  the  publican  works  harder,  and  beats  them.  What  I 
want  is  to  g^ye  the  clergy  a  chance,  and  to  let  them  hare  good  ground  to  sow  seed 
<Mi,  instead  of  degraded  drunkards.  As  it  is,  the  clergy  have  no  chance  against  the 
publicans.  We  find  at  every  meeting  to  promote  social  improvement  some  good 
clergyman  saying  that  he  wants  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the  publio*hou8e. 
Sir  Hardourt  told  us  of  a  benevolent  association  in  London,  who  were  trying  to  found 
working-men's  clubs  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  I  think  he  complained  of  what  uphill 
work  it  was,  being  surrounded  by  public-houses  on  every  side.  GK>d  speed  the 
counter-attractions,  but  let  us  do  away  with  the  attractions.  Do  not  let  us  go  on  any 
longer  with  this  Penelope's  web  sort  of  work,  doing  with  one  hand  what  is  pulled  to 
pieces  with  the  other.  I  hear  that  fatal  bell,  so  I  can  only  say  a  few  words  more.  I 
should  welcome  any  improvement  of  the  Permissive  Bill  which  may  be  suggested  to 
me,  and  will  support  any  one  who  endeavours  to  diminish  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance which  abound.  There  is  one  other  word  I  would  say.  It  cannot  be  right 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  crime  and  misery  to  enrich  the  revenue  or  the  liquor-aellen^ 
and  surely  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  you,  the  members  of  the  National 
Church.  Day  by  day  in  her  services  you  use  that.best  of  all  prayem^  in  which 
we  ask  that  we  be  not  led  into  temptation.  There  is  something  selfish,  I  tliink, 
in  praying  that  prayer  for  ourselves,  and  then  spreading  temptation  in  the  way  of 
others.  I  feel  confident  that  if  you  look  into  this  matter  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  good  govem< 
ment,  but  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  that  religion  which  you  profess,  to  do 
all  in  your  power  to  remove  from  the  path  of  your  weaker  brethren,  those  snares 
which  every  day  are  leading  thousands  to  degradation,  death,  and  destructioii. 


ADDRESS. 

Mr  Mark  Knowles. 


In  answering  the  question,  "What  can  the  Church  do  to  counteract  dmnkennessf "  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  victims  of  drink  in  this  country ;  and  I  have  here 
statistics  which,  not  to  weary  you,  however,  I  will  only  allude  to  in  the  aggregate^ 
lowing  that  last  year  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  thia 
country  exceeded  what  may  be  termed  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  and  I  know  that  to 
yon,  who  have  never  asked  the  question,  ''  How  many  people  die  of  drink  ?  *'  the 
actual  facta  will  be  astounding ;  for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  60,000  peraona 
die  annually,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  its  effects ;  and  I  think  that  yon  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  proves  that  there  are  no  less  than 
fSoL  millions  of  people  who  drink  to  excess,  who  form  the  rank  and  file  from  which  the 
iixty  thousand  yearly  victims  are  taken,  although  deeply  to  be  regretted,  seems  • 
reasonable  conclusion.    Now  wliat  really  has  the  Church  done  to  counteract  this 
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onaUogbt?  HaTe  we  as  Chorchmen  recognised  oar  duty  ?  are  we  doing  it  now,  and  shall 
we  do  it  in  the  fatore  f     Of  the  176,000  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  at  least  two- 
thirds  profess  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  and  I  think  the  personal  influence  of 
ihe  clergy  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  persons.    I  wl^  to  call  special  attention 
to  this  point ;  for  while  we  look  at  public-houses  as  pests,  yet  we  never  put  out  our 
hands  against  them,  because  the  fact  of  the  extent  of  our  responsibility  is  not  recog* 
nised.    And  what  has  the  Church  got  by  tampering  with  this  question  ?    It  may  be 
said  that  the  publican  is  a  good  parishioner — he  attends  church  regularly,  and  pays 
his  subscriptions  punctually — supports  the  schools  and  charities  in  connection  with 
the  Church.     That  may  be ;  but  I  venture  to  say  all  money  obtained  from  this  source 
is  a  dead-weight  on  the  church-work  of  the  parish.     I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  publicans  and  beer-sellers  sinners  above  all  men ;  there  are  publicans  and 
beer-sellers,  good  and  bad ;  the  clergyman  cannot  always  distinguish  between  the 
twoy  but  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  considered  every  public-house  and  beer-house 
as  a  school  in  antagonism  to  the  temperance  and  religious  work  of  his  parish. 
There  are  176,000  of  such  schools,  with  heads  of  departments,  deeply  interested  in  the 
tiqoor  traffic,  directing  the  conflict  on  the  part  of  drink,  and  there  are  only  23,000 
dergymen  directing  the  movement  on  the  part  of  pure  religion.     The  odds  are 
eertainly  in  favour  of  ^the  drink  traffic,  but  the  Church  must  therefore  all  the  more 
tamesUy  declare  against  it.    When  we  coz^e  to  look  at  it  from  another  standpointy 
the  need  of  determined  action  is  even  more  apparent.     Only  the  other  day  the  new 
Member  for  Blackburn  said,  "  He  knew  a  certain  indicator  of  the  prosperity  and 
soceeiB  of  the  town  and  trade  of  j^ckburn,  and  that  was  his  mash-tub."    Was  it 
not  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  the  prosperity  of  any  town  in  it  should  be 
neasored  by  the  amount  of  drink  consumed,  more  correctly  than  by  the  growth  of 
the  religions,  spiritual,  and  moral  life  of  its  people  f   We  must  ask  ourselves,  How  is  it 
that  it  can  be  said  that  a  brewer's  mash-tub  is  the  best  indicator  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  people  ?  It  is  because  the  practice  of  drinking  in  public-houses  for  the  mere  sake 
•f  drinking  is  one  of  our  customs^  looked  upon  as  social  and  respectable.    The  clergy 
in  their  sermons  must  be  more  outspoken ;  the  trafficker  in  drink,  no  matter  by 
whatever  name  described,  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  fancied  security  of  having 
4one  his  duty  when  be  has  given  a  liberal  subscription :  he  must  be  held  to  his 
lesponsibility  as  '^  his  brother's  keeper ; "  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  when  he 
lias  conducted  his  house  in  such  a  manner  as  barely  to  escape  legal  penalties.    Fear 
IttBly  and  openly,  his  duty  of  preventing,  not  intemperance  alone,  but  excess  in  his 
house,  should  be  declared  to  him ;  so  likewise  his  duty  to  restrain  bad  language,  but 
much  more  so  the  notoriously  bad  conduct,  often  knowingly  allowed  in  these  housea 
must  be  kept  distinctly  before  the  trader  in  drink.    In  fact,  treat  him  as  a  fellow- 
man  with  a  soul  to  save,  in  a  dangerous  business — a  business  which  under  most 
favourable  management  will  be  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  crime ;  and  never  hesi- 
tate to  tell  such  a  man,  God  is  sure  to  require  a  strict  reckoning  when  He  judges 
him  in  that  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Then  what  can  the  Church  do  further  ?  Our  churches  are  open  and  so  are  our 
schools ;  but  these  men — the  intemperate — cannot  as  a  rule  be  touched  by  schools  or 
churches,  for  they  will  not  go  to  either.  You  must,  then,  meet  them  in  their  work* 
shops  and  in  their  times  of  leisure ;  and  unless  you  do  this,  you  will  do  little  or 
aothing.  We  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  employers  of  labour  for  opportunities 
cl  getting  at  such  men ;  and  having  had  the  opportunity  myself  of  speaking  in  several 
«f  the  laige  workshops  at  Hanley,  I  can  testify  to  the  great  pleasure  such  an  oppor- 
taaity  g^ves  to  the  working-men.    I  can  assure  you  that  if  employers  of  labour  would 
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give  half  an  ihonr  or  twenty  minutes  occasionally,  so  that  the  clergyman  or  some 
gentleman  coald  adrocate  temperance  to  the  men,  they  would  find  it  would  be  a  good 
investment,  and  pay  well.  Who  suffers  so  much  from  the  intemperance  of  his  men 
as  the  employer  of  labour,  and  particularly  when  he  has  large  contracts  to  fulfil? 
Only  last  week  an  employer  told  me  that  for  the  last  nine  months  he  had  had  one- 
third  of  his  work  in  arrears.  He  said,  '*  I  don't  believe  in  the  teetotal  fad,  but  I 
attribute  my  present  difficulty  to  the  drunkenness  of(my  men."  I  said,  "  Why  don't 
you  give  some  one  a  chance  of  talking  to  them  ?  We  can't  meet  them  at  the  public- 
house,  and  they  refuse  to  come  to  school  or  church,  and  the  only  place  to  speak  to 
them  is  in  the  workshop  :  why  don't  you  give  ua  an  opportunity  ? "  He  replied,  "  I 
should  gladly  do  it,  for  I  have  heard  of.  the  thing  being  done,  but  it  has  never  been 
asked  for  from  me  before."  Does  this  not  show  the  Church  has  not  done  all  it  can  in 
this  matter  ?  For  some  time  past,  at  Derby,  Manchester,  and,  I  hear,  in  the  Potteries 
also,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  facilities,  so  that  working-men  conld  be  met, 
and  many  a  word  has  been  said  to  them  which  I  feel  sure  will  ultimately  be  bleascd. 
Kow  if  employers  feel  inclined  to  give  these  opportunities — and  I  know  they  would 
if  they  were  asked — I  ask  you  as  members  of  the  Church  to  do  more  than  you  ever 
have  done,  and  in  every  instance,  if  God  has  given  you  ability,  show  yourselves 
willing  to  use  it.  How  many  of  our  church-members  are  there  in  the  workshops 
who  do  not  try  to  influence  their  companions !  How  many  of  yon  have  not 
a  word  to  say  to  the  man  who,  for  want  of  something  better,  is  satisfied  with 
his  dogs  or  his  rabbit-racing.  No  one  ever  says  a  word  to  these  men,  or  tries  to  make 
them  feel  the  disgrace  and  misery  they  are  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves. 
Christian  laymen  should  remember  they  are  i^art  and  parcel  of  the  Church's  orga- 
nisation. The  Church  does  not  consist  of  the  clergy  alone;  working-men  should 
try  to  alter  the  tastes  of  their  shop-companions,  discourage  the  singing  of  low, 
foolish  songs  in  the  workshop,  and  make  the  songs  there  the  songs  of  Zion.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  we  have  not  done  our  duty  to  the  working  classes  nntil  we  have  made 
tJiem  take  as  much  pleasure  in  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  our  Church  as  they 
have  been  in  time  past  in  the  foolish  songs  learned  in  the  pothouse.  As  the  son  of 
a  working-man,  who  has  been  singularly  blessed  through  religion  and  temperance, 
having  been  thirty-one  years  a  teetotaller,  and  for  above  twenty  years  an  earnest 
Christian  worker,  I  know  that  we  can  stick  by  God  in  the  workshop  as  well  as  in  the 
closet.  This  self-sacrifice  of  the  Christian  laymen,  dropping  from  one  to  another,  has 
its  influence  ;  but  in  this  matter  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the  real  useful- 
ness of  the  Church's  organisation.  Temperance  men  are  most  anxious  to  help  in  this 
work,  and  the  society  I  represent,  with  its  office  at  69  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
is  determined  to  help  anywhere  in  the  Norths  of  England.  If  you  will  find  the  openings 
we  wUl  find  the  men  to  say  a  good  word  for  God  and  temperance. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Dean  of  Manchester. 

I  owi  wish  to  speak  to  yon  on  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting  at  Manchester  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  there  I  heard  the  Rev.  Basil 
Wilberf oroe  speak,  and  he  left  on  my  mind  a  strong  impression  that  something  onght  to 
be  done.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  as  a  parish  clergyman— and  I  speak  as  a  parish  deigy- 
man — to  see  what  I  conld  do  to  answer  the  question  now  before  ns.  I  was  told  that  we 
roust  begin,  not  with  the  Legislature  or  the  diocese,  but  with  units  and  in  single  jNirisheSt 
and  establish  a  temperance  association  and  get  up  a  temperance  club  for  the  comfort  of 
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the  working>nien.  I  thouglit  that  we  really  must  look  this  matter  in  the  face  ;  bnt  the 
greftt  difficulty  it  to  get  the  total  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  to  act  together.  WTe 
called  a  meeting,  and  we  then  found  that  the  total  abstainers  considered  that  their  work 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  ours  that  they  woold  not  work  with  us.  I  however  would  not 
accept  their  refusal,  but  I  broke  up  the  meeting ;  told  them  to  go  away  and  think  the 
matter  OTer,  and  that  I  would  not  consider  this  as  a  refusal.  We  met  again  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  getting  a  little  more  nearly  together.  The 
scruples  of  the  total  abstainers  were  at  last  overcome,  and  we  have  founded  a  temperance 
society  on  the  broad  basis  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Association, 
and  we  are  joined  together,  abstainers  and  non- abstainers,  in  one  common  crusade  against 
dmnkenneu. 

Last  Friday,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  we  enrolled  250  members  to  begin  with.  Of  course 
this  number  includes  many  of  those  people  who  are  working  with  the  clergy  in  church 
and  parish — the  clergy,  the  churchwardens,  many  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
scholars,  of  oar  district  Tisitors,  of  the  members  of  our  Young  Men's  Association.  These 
all  resolved  to  become  members.  We  mean  our  society  for  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  are  without  such  help— for  a  place  of  rallying  for  the  young,  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
redaim  any  one  by  private  solicitation,  to  have  a  society  to  bring  him  to,  where  he  wUI 
find  companions  who  may  confirm  him,  where  he  will  have  society  which  will  help  him 
to  keep  from  vice.  We  have  also  a  working-man's  club.  We  have  just  started  it,  and 
the  men  are  to  maintain  it  themselves  ;  we  give  them  a  house  and  furniture ;  we  are 
members  of  the  club  ourselves,  and  we  mean  to  go  and  see  them  in  a  friendly  way ;  we  wish 
to  get  lecturers  and  singers  for  them,  and  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  them  away  from 
the  attractions  of  the  public-house.  The  club  will  be  managed  by  themselves,  and 
we,  when  we  go,  are  only  visitors.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  successful  or  not 

yet 

I  cannot  but  fear  one  very  great  difficulty  in  our  dealing  with  drunkenness :  Some  men 
(To  pledge  themselves  very  lightly  and  thoughtlessly ;  but  it  is  something,  no  doubt,  to  get 
a  man  to  see  that  a  change  is  necessary ;  yet  many  of  these  men  are  not  aware  of  the 
solemnity  of  taking  a  vow,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  this  matter  before  them,  for  I 
know  that  many  habitual  drunkards  in  our  parishes  are  men  who  have  taken  the  pledge 
more  than  once.  I  have  shown  you  what  can  be  done  in  one  parish ;  I  call  on  my 
friends  to  attempt  the  same,  and  I  ask  the  laity  present  to  force  their  clergy  if  neces- 
lary  ^  do  something  of  the  same  sort. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  worrying,  and  I  would  worry  the  clergy  into  doing  what  I 
believe  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  you  are  in  earnest  you  will  make  others 
earnest  too.  If  we  can  cover  the  country  with  temperance  societies,  we  shall  at  least  have 
done  something  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  fearful  imputation  that  we  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  doing  anything  to  stem  this  great  and  increasing  evil,  which 
is  the  curse  of  our  nation. 


Mr  John  Hawkins. 

Ix  speaking  on  the  drink  question  before  this  great  meeting,  I  feel  I  am  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  have  great  influence,  and  can  do  much  to  suppress  drunkenness.  I  speak, 
then,  to  them  as  a  working-man  after  twenty  years'  exi>erience  as  a  total  abstainer. 
When  I  look  to  the  commencement  of  that  time,  I  see  the  destruction  that  drink  has 
brought  to  a  great  number  of  my  fellow-working  men;  while  some  few  have  been 
rescued  from  intemperance  by  teetotalism,  a  great  many  are  still  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance, and  many  others  have  been  swept  away  with  little  or  no  hope  into  eternity.  I 
ask  you,  then,  to  use  your  influence  and  do  something  to  remove  this  terrible  curse 
from  amongst  us.  After  many  trials  of  total  abstinence,  I  can  sxieak  with  great  con- 
fidence, and  I  tell  working-men  that  I  am  a  better  man  in  every  re8X)ect  for  absti- 
nenee,  better  in  health,  better  in  position,  and  better  in  pocket  too ;  yet  there  are 
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working-men  who  say  thej  cannot  do  without  drink.  I  should  like  them  to  tiy. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  do  my  labour  bettier  without  drink,  and  I  know  many 
other  total  abstainers  who  can  do  the  same— steady,  sober  working-men,  an  orpament 
to  the  Church  to  which  they  belong.  Things  have  changed  very  much  of  late  yean ; 
for,  twenty  years  ftgo,  I  stood  alone  almost  as  a  teetotal  Churchman  in  the  pariah  in 
which  I  live.  But  the  Church  has  now  awakened.  There  are,  however,  some  cleigy- 
men  who  are  still  silent.  But  surely  the  clergy  ought  to  say  to  drunkards  that  they 
themselves  have  given  up  drinking,  so  that  the  poor  creatures  may  learn  from  their 
example  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  it  up.  To  whom  are  the  poor  to  look  for  counsel 
and  advice  but  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  they  live,  and  in  which  it  may  be  they 
have  fallen  into  sin?  A  good  deal  is  said  now-a-days  about  the  working  daaaeinot 
coming  to  church.  I  know  the  attendance  of  working-men  at  churdi  on  Sunday  is  small 
— and  why?  Because  the  Saturday  night's  drunkenness  keeps  them  away.  They  can*! 
get  up  in  time  for  church  after  a  night's  hard  drinking,  and  so  they  fall  away  from 
churoh-going  altogether.  I  know  of  my  own  experience  that  this  is  the  oase,  and  I 
am  sure  if  this,  the  liquor  traffic,  were  done  away  with,  the  working  classes  woold 
be  happier  and  better  men.  I  want  now  to  si)eak  a  few  words  to  the  High  Church 
olergy.  I  ask  you  to  help  in  the  temperance  cause,  first,  because  you  profess  to 
hold  your  commissions  from  the  Lord,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  world  and  all  its  bad  customs.  Secondly,  because  you  profess  to  be  ambassadon 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  like  Him,  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  friends  of 
the  poor ;  and  there  is  no  question  in  which  the  poor  are  so  interested  as  the  suppression 
of  drunkenness.  Thirdly,  because  you  preach  more  than  other  clergymen  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  and  it  is  only  by  self-denial  that  this  sin  can  be  got  rid  of.  If  yon — if 
all  the  clergy — would  give  up  the  use  of  alcohol,  a  severe  blow  would  be  struck  at  this 
great  sin,  the  curse  and  shame  of  England. 


Rev.  Eknest  R  Wilbkrforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Seaforth, 

Liverpool. 

I  SPEAK  at  some  disadvantage,  having  to  address  you  without  much  preparation ;  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  having,  like  some  large  spider, 
thrown  liis  web  round  me  just  before  the  meeting,  and  having  made  me  promise  to 
answer  any  objections  that  might  be  made.  I  have  heard  no  objections— I  wish  I  had ; 
for  by  a  temperate  discussion  of  all  the  sides  of  a  great  subject  like  this,  we  can  alone 
hope  to  oome  to  some  right  understanding  upon  it. 

I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  privilege,  to  be  able 
to  stand  here  and  address  you  to-night ;  for  when  I  look  out  upon  the  earnest  faces  I 
see  below  me,  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  we  could  all  join  together  in  one  grand  Church 
movement,  we  might,  under  God,  work  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  country — one  that 
should  leave  this  nation  sober,  and  therefore  free, 

I  should  like  to  put  the  question  before  you  as  I  see  it  myself  in  my  everyday  life. 
I  am  living  on  the  fringe  of  a  great  city  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  siu  of  drunken- 
ness— a  town  where,  in  the  year  ending  September  1874,  23,302  persons  were  arrested 
for  drunkenness ;  not  that  these  figures  represent,  as  I  can  mys^  testify,  a  tithe  of  the 
real  drunkenness  of  the  place,  for  numbers  stagger  home  unmolested  by  the  police. 

One  of  the  saddest  pictures  of  the  case  is  that  8792  of  the  drunken  cases  were  osses 
of  women. 

In  one  year  70  inquests  were  held  in  that  town  on  the  bodies  of  children  who  had  been 
overlain  by  their  drunken  mothers  between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  Why^ 
the  very  beasts  of  the  field  are  free  from  such  a  vice  as  that. 

In  that  town  a  little  boy  of  twelve  died  drunk  in  the  Northern  Hospital :  in  that  town  a 
little  girl  of  twelve,  sent  out  by  her  parents  to  redeem  a  pair  of  boot»  from  pledge,  went 
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init«ad  to  a  pnblic-honie,  and  was  supplied  with  spirits,  which  with  some  little  oom- 
paoions  she  drank  in  a  back-conrt.  Found  wandering  about  drunk  by  the  police,  she 
was  taken  home ;  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  the  mother  was  discoyered  drunk 
herself,  with  neighbours  drinking  with  her. 

In  that  town  we  have  the  highest  death-rate  in  England^a  death-rate  which,  taking 
16  laiige  towns  abroad,  not  excluding  New  York  and  Calcutta,  is  rivalled  alone  by 
Berlin,  exceeded  alone  by  Madras.  Granted  that  we  have  more  than  double  the  number 
of  people  living  on  an  acre  of  ground  in  Liverpool  than  live  on  an  acre  of  ground  in 
London,  yet  will  any  sane  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  question  venture  to  deny 
that  that  death-rate  is  largely  increased  by  the  abuse  of  that  strong  drink  which  men  of 
science  now  tell  us  is  a  deadly  poison  unless  it  be  used  in  the  very  strictest  moderation? 

And  that  strong  drink  is  abused  in  Liverpool,  something  like  £72,000  being  spent 
weekly  in.  Liverpool  by  the  working  classes  in  public-houses  and  pawnshops.  My  Lord, 
let  us  not  be  deluded' by  the  notion  that  the  temperance  movement  is  one  coming 
down  from  the  wealthy  classes'  to  the  poor— that  it  is  a  movement  originated  by  men 
with  handles  to  their  names,  or  by  men  in  lawn  sleeves,  to  tickle  and  to  flatter  and  to 
patronise  the  working  classes. 

It  is  a  movement  forced  upon  the  country  by  a  cry  from  every  clsiss— a  cry  that  is 
coming  up  from  places  where  men  and  women  whom  we  would  fain  believe  to  be 
Christians  are  living  simply  as  ftnimftlii ;  and  by  a  cry  that  is  coming  from  classes  called 
upper  ss  well  :  it  is  a  cry  which  must  be  heard  by  every  man  who  knows  anything  of 
the  sodal  or  the  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  cry,  therefore,  which  must 
deseive  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  taken  np  this  matter,  and  her  leaders  must  come  forward  boldly,  and  show  those 
placed  under  them  the  way. 

This  is  no  time  for  holding  aloof,  for  leaving  the  whole  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  or  for  letting  the  clei^  fight  single-handed  in  the  battle.  We  want 
the  help  and  the  advice  of  men  older,  more  learned,  more  influential— ay,  it  maybe,  less 
tabid  than  ourselves ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  those  who  ought  to  lead  us  will  but 
come  forward,  there  are  earnest  men  and  earnest  women  who  will  follow  us  whitherso* 
ever  they  lead,  and  will  thank  God  for  such  support  in  this  time  of  greatest  need.  This 
is  no  time  for  controversy  amongst  those  who  will  work  in  the  cause  :  the  enemy  is  full 
in  sight ;  let  us  all  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  him.  So  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  that  vexed 
question  supposed  by  some  irrevocably  to  keep  asunder  the  moderate  driukers  and  the  total 
abstainerB.  Why  is  the  temperate  man  to  ostracise  the  total  abstainer  ?  why  is  the  total 
abstainer  to  be  x>erpetuBlIy  flinging  a  glass  of  cold  water  in  the  face  of  the  moderate 
drinker  ?  Surely  in  the  Bible  Christian  liberty  is  laid  do^-n  as  the  true  rule,  in  words 
then  which  nothing  can  be  possibly  plainei^liberty  to  use,  liberty  to  abstain  &om  using 
if  we  choose,  these  meats  or  drinks,  provided  that,  if  we  use  them,  we  do  so  in  strict 
moderation,  and,  if  we  abstain,  we  do  so  from  a  right  motive. 

Let  us  have  no  quarrelling  as  to  which  is  the  best  weapon ;  let  each  man  use  that 
which  he  thinks  the  best.  Let  him  keep  it  as  sharp  and  in  as  good  repair  as  possible, 
but  do  not  let  the  temperate  man  use  the  weapon  against  the  abstainer,  and  the  abstainer 
turn  his  weapon  against  the  moderate  man ;  let  the  common  foe  be  the  one  against 
whom  all  weapons  are  turned,  and,  with  faces  all  set  one  way,  let  us  go  forward  against 
that  foe. 

If  we  fight  under  one  banner,  we  can  be  united ;  and  if  we  are  united,  I  do  believe,  under 
Crod,  we  may  work  a  moral  revolution  in  the  land,  and  may  save  many  a  perishing  soul, 
and  wipe  oft  the  undoubted  stain  now*resting  on  the  Church  of  England  for  her  apathy  in 
this  matter.  Let  us  hear  no  more  rubbish  talked  about  Manichseism  in  connection  with 
tile  Chureh  of  England  temperance  movement.  Why,  St  Augustine  himself,  in  his  book 
about  the  Manichaeans,  points  out  that  there  were  numbers  of  Christians  in  his  day  who 
abstained  both  from  flesh  and  wine,  and  he  mentions  the  fact  with  approval ;  p(Mnting 
out  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  abstained  from  that  made  the  action  right 
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or  wrong,  but  the  motive  for  which  a  man  abstained.  And  he  shows  the  threefold  catue 
of  abstinence — (1.)  **  to  check  indulgence  ;  *'  (2.)  "  to  protect  weakness  on  account  of  the 
things  sacrificed  and  offered  in  libation  ;  "  (3. )  which  he  mentions  as  most  praiseworthy 
of  all,  from  love,  not  to  '*  offend  the  weakness  of  those  more  feeble  than  oorselTes,  who 
abstain  from  these  things."  Surely  we  can  none  of  us  escape  our  individoal  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  '*  We,  then,  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves." 

Let  us  be  deterred  by  no  hard  language,  by  no  unkind  si>eeches,  by  no  bitter,  scurrilous 
attack.  These  things  there  will  be  ;  what  do  they  matter  ?  Let  us  strengthen  personal 
effort  by  banding  together  in  one  great  corporate  moyement,  knowing  that  we  are  living 
for  the  future,  that  in  us  the  future  life  is  already  begun  ;  that,  as  members  of  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  the  life  of  each  affects  the  well-being  of  the  whole  ;  and  that,  mysterious 
though  it  be,  our  actions  now  reach  through  others  even  to  Christ  Himself.  '*  For  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 


The  Rev.  Phebendary  Harland. 

Mt  Lobd  Bishop, — 1  have  not  asked  permission  to  address  the  Congress  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  speech,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  reading  a  note  which  I 
have  received  from  Major  Fulford,  the  governor  of  our  county  prison,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject  now  before  us.  Speaking  to  so  many  who  are  strangers  to 
Staffordshire,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  England  who 
holds  a  higher  position  than  Major  Fulford  as  the  governor  of  a  great  prison,  so 
that  anything  coming  from  him  is  sure  to  command  respect  A  few  days  ago,  I 
heard  that  he  had  made  a  statement  which  1  thought  might  be  very  usefully  laid 
before  this  Congress,  and  knowing  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  here,  I  ventured  to 
write  to  him  on  the  subject^  and  yesterday  received  the  following  answer : — "  Being 
from  home,  and  away  from  my  books,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  committals  for 
drunkenness  absolutely  to  a  man,  but  I  can  say  that  in  the  last  quarter,  out  of  more 
than  1200  prisoners  committed  to  Stafford  prison,  more  than  400  were  for  being 
drunk,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  been  again  and  again  previously  convicted  of 
the  same  offence ;  and  of  the  remainder,  more  than  half  were  for  offences  traceable 
to  drinking."  Major  Fulford  afterwards  speaks  of  the  importance  of  raising  the 
moral  tone  and  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  But  these,  and  other  like 
suggestions,  have  been  already  forcibly  pressed  upon  the  Congress,  and  at  this  late 
hour  I  will  not  repeat  them.  My  only  object  in  rising  is  to  bring  before  you  this 
simple  fact^  which  speaks  for  itself,  that  of  more  than  1200  committals  to  our 
county  prison  during  the  last  three  months,  more  than  800  (that  is  more  than 
two-thirds)  have  been  occasioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  drunkenness. 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Littlewood. 

I  SHALL  occupy  a  very  few  moments  by  referring  to  a  subject  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  I  mean,  the  great  encouragement  those  who  favour  the  cause  of 
temperance  derive  from  what  they  observe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
recently  spent  my  vacation,  {tartly  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  in  Canada  ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  I  had  for  going  there  was  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  this  temperance 
question,  and  my  anxiety  to  see  what  was  really  the  aspect  of  affairs  over  there.  I  have 
come  back  fully  convinced  that  our  cousin  Jonathan  is  considerably  ahead  of  John  BuE 
in  this  matter.    He  is  ahead  on  several  points,  and  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of  them. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  on  the  Lord't-day  the  liquor-shops  are  unirersally  closed.  Then 
thej  don*t  permit  that  abomination  of  the  trade  here,  which  places  behind  the 
drink-counters  attractively-dressed  and  pretty  girls.  No  woman  in  America  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  a  bar  where  drink  is  sold.  Then  at  meals  no  intoxicants  are  put  on 
the  table ;  if  you  want  them,  you  must  ask  for  them.  I  was  told  that  President 
Lincoln  never  put  intoxicating  liquor  on  his  table  during  his  term  of  ofiBce,  either  at 
his  public  or  private  banquets.  And  lastly,  there  are  severe  restrictive  laws  against 
the  sale  of  drink  in  many  districts.  Sir  W.  Lawson^s  proposals  are  carried  out 
because  the  people  have  the  option  of  saying  whether  they  will  have  the  drink-shops  or 
not.  I  attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  of  America,  for  it  is  on 
the  side  of  temperance,  and  the  clergy,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Church  are  total  abstainers.  Now,  can  we  not  do  what  the  unestablished  and 
voluntary  Church  of  America  can  do  ?  We  ought  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  temper- 
ance societies  are  longing  to  be  supported  by  the  Church.  The  Good  Templars  came 
to  us  the  other  day  and  asked  the  rector  of  our  city  for  the  use  of  the  great  abbey  for 
a  service.  The  rector  granted  the  use  of  that  building  with  pleasure.  The  abbey  was 
crowded  with  people,  many  of  whom  were  Nonconformists.  The  Church  of  England 
does  not  know  its  power.  What  are  £5,  given  by  a  publican,  to  the  millions  of  six* 
p«nces  of  the  people. 


The  Rev.  R  0.  Assheton. 

I2f  the  face  of  that  clock  it  would  be  folly  to  waste  time  in  apologising  for  coming  before 
you,  though  perhaps  I  ought  to  do  so,  as  my  experiences  of  temperance  work  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  little  more  than  microscopic  ;  and  yet,  being  those  of  a  country  xiarson 
in  a  small  place,  they  may  not  be  without  value.  If  possible,  I  say,  take  up  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Association.  But  in  small  places  this  b  not  always 
easy ;  for  the  Nonconformists  have  usually  produced  or  absorbed  all  the  zeal  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  direction.  In  my  parish  I  was  asked  by  some  of  the  dissenters  to  allow 
the  school  to  be  used  for  temperance  meetings.  I  consented  on  two  conditions— 1.  That 
I  should  always  be  in  the  chair;  and,  2.  That  no  party  politics,  religious  or  secular, 
were  introduced.  In  this  position  I  believe  a  non-abstaining  clergyman  may  benefit 
both  the  temperance  movement,  and  also  receive  benefit  himself.  He  may  benefit  the 
temperance  cause  in  the  place  notably  in  these  three  directions :  —  \ 

1.  By  clearing  the  minds  of  total  abstainers  from  the  unfortunate  notion  that  alcohol 
is  in  itself  a  cursed  thing. 

2.  By  protesting  against  the  practice,  too  common  on  temperance  platforms,  of 
turning  drunkards  into  joke. 

3.  By  representing  to  abstainers  the  danger  indicated  in  St  Luke  xi.  24. 

The  non-abstainer  may  also  find  that  the  abstainers,  in'  spite  of  their  '* fanaticism/* 
may  have  something  to  teach  him.  For  instance,  it  was  at  such  a  meeting  that,  after 
explaining  that  the  Kechabites  were  blessed,  not  for  their  abstinence,  but  for  their 
filial  obedience,  I  was  reminded  that  the  blessing  and  its  fulfilment  anyhow  teach  ns 
that  total  abstinence  is  neither  displeasing  to  God  nor  unconducive  to  physical  health. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eastrington, 

East  Yorkshire. 

Sib  Wilfbid  Lawbon  alluded  to  some  of  the  bad  practices  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  assembly  has  one  good  practice,  and  that  is,  it  sticks  to  the  question  before  it. 
I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  pointing  out  various  pre- 
veative  measures  for  counteracting  and  mitigating  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic ;  but. 
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after  all.  Sir  Harconrt^s  Buggestions  deal  with  only  the-very  outward  fringe  of  the  onue 
of  drunkennesB. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  said— and  tlie  words  touched  a  re8X>onsiTe  string  in  my  heart- 
that  we,  the  clergy,  are  already  overtaxed,  and  that  in  this  war  with  the  puhHcans  we 
are  oyermatched.  I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  that  the  puhlican  is  more  than  we  can, 
manage;  He  can  and  does  heat  us.  In  my  own  parish  in  the  North,  I  tried  eveiy 
means  to  make  headway  against  the  puhlioans  ,  hut,  alas !  I  have  heen  invariably  beaten. 
I  tried  night-schools—they  beat  me ;  penny  readings— they  beat  me ;  a  "  British  Work- 
man''— they  beat  me;  preaching,  reading,  visiting,  cricketH^ub,  everything  I  could 
think  of,  still  invariably  the  same  sad  tale— the  publicans  beat  me ! 

We  clergymen  have  been  long  enough  burying  our  heads  like  the  ostrich  in  the  sands, 
and  deluding  ourselves  into  the  persuasion  that  we  were  all  serene.  But  it  is  time  we 
roused  up  and  saw  our  danger,  and  looked  it  fairly  in  the  face.  We  require  organisa- 
tion. And  therefore  we  want  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  We  are 
not  a  match  for  the  publicans ;  but  what  shall  we  do?  (A  voice :  "  Put  them  down.*) 
Yes ;  there  is  one  way  we  can  help  to  put  them  down,  and  that  is,  not  to  aid  them 
directly  or  indirectly  in  getting  licences.  When  I  was  beneficed  at  Christ  Church, 
Plymouth,  publicans  solicited  me  to  sign  their  petitions,  flatteringly  telling  me  that 
"the  signature  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  counted  for  ten."  My  reply  was,  "I 
will  sign  for  none,  and  then  nobody  can  be  jealous."  Thus  I  escaped  putting  down  my 
name.     And  if  ever  I  sign  for  one  of  them,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning ! 

It  has  been  said  that  dnmkards  do  not  keep  their  pledges.  And  I  myself  had  melan- 
choly p/oof  of  this  when  incumbent  of  Withington,  near  Manchester ;  for,  out  of  W 
that  I  got  to  sign  the  teetotal  pledge,  only  eight  remained  steadfast  at  the  end  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  signing. 

I  conclude  by  urging  on  my  brethren  the  necessity  of  action,  and  I  do  trust  ihey  will 
do  all  they  can  to  counteract  this  great  evil  of  intemperance. 


The  Rev.  K  M.  Grier,  M.A. 

*'  What  can  the  Church  do  to  coimteract  drunkenness  ?  "  Stamp  it  out,  if  she  pleases, 
as  we  stamped  out  the  rinderpest.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  to  which  no 
allusion  has  been  made  by  previous  speakers.  Drunkenness  is  not  confined  to  the 
working  classes.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  drunkenness  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  both  sexes.  I  do  not 
indeed  venture  to  speak  of  any  woman,  whether  behind  the  bar  or  behind  the  counter 
— whether  pretty  or  ugly— as  an  abomination,  as  one  speaker  has  done  ;  but  there  are 
in  this  country  many  ladles  who  ought  to  be  models  of  all  that  is  refined,  who  are 
unhappily  the  objects  of  our  deepest  pity.  The  time  is  now  come  when  no  man  who 
values  the  honour  of  womanhood  ought  to  trifle  with  this  sin.  All  who  have  ever 
loved  a  holy  mother  ought  to  rise  and  say,  "  This  sin  shall  no  longer  be  found  amongst 
us.''  For  drunkenness  is  not  like  other  sins  ;*it  is  preventible ;  it  comes  from  the  use 
of  an  unnecessary  article  of  diet ;  and  the  two  chief  sources  of  it  are  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  country  and  the  present  facilities  for  drinking.  And  it  is  to  the  gentry 
of  England,  members  for  the  most  part  of  the  Church,  that  the  estates  on  which  these 
public-houses  are  to  be  found  belong.  I  saw  it  stated  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper 
that  amongst  the  largest  public-house  proprietors  in  the  country  are  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church.  I  am  sure  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact;  their  estates  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  but,  now  that  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  it,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  public-houses  will  be  dosed.  Any 
representation  made  by  them  as  a  body  to  the  Commissioners  would  neeessarily  have 
great  weight.  But  the  facilities  for  drinking  are,  we  must  remember,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  for  the  state  of  the  law  we  are  all  responsible.    We  are  all 
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TcspQiuuble  for  the  exposure  of  men,  whose  wills  have  been  weakened  by  drinkiug,  to 
temptation  which  they  cannot  now  resist.    We  are  all  responsible  for  the  exposure  of 
the  young  to  temptation  which  they  do  not  resist.    We  are  all  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  intemperance  of  the  country.    No  doubt  it  would  be  madness  to  close  all  the 
public-housea  in  England  at  once  by  an  imperial  enactment ;  but  to  say  that  It  parish 
shall  not  haVe  the  power  of  closing  the  public-houses  in  it,  if  the  inhabitants  desire  it, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  stupid  and  a  cruel  wrong.    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  a  Liberal,  and  I 
am  a  Conservative ;  but  I  declare  that  Sir  Wilfrid's  Permissive  Bill  is  one  of  the  most 
conservatiTe,  just,  and  reasonable  measures  ever  proposed  on  any  subject  to  the  Home 
of  Commons.    Surely  it  is  right  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves  whether  they  will  have  amongst  them  a  proved  source  of  misery  and  taxation 
and  crime.     I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  temperance  movement  may  ere  long 
become  purely  democratic.    For  it  is  not  the  poor  who  stand  in  the  way  of  all  tempe> 
ranee  reform :  they  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  be  free  from  public-houses.     Nor  is  it 
the  drunkard  who  stands  in  the  way :  he  would  be  rejoiced  to  be  delivered  from  temp- 
tation which  he  cannot  resist.    It  is  the  wealth— it  is  the  respectability — it  is  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  who  are  obstructive— gentlemen  who,  for  the  most  part,  arememben 
of  the  Church.    My  Lord,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  Churchmen  of 
England  were  to  combine  upon  this  subject,  remedial  measures  might  be  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  there  ii  no  question  at  present  so  important  as  that  of  the 
suppression  of  intemperance:  the  defence  of  the  Established  Church  is  a  matter  of 
very  small  consequence  compared  with  it.    The  Church  of  England  might  be  deprived 
any  day  of  her  wealth  and  position,  which  are  but  an  accident  to  her,  and  yet  be 
vigorous  and  strong ;  but  she  cannot  neglect  her  special  work— the  pulling  down  the 
ttronghold  of  Satan— without  losing  the  favour  of  her  Lord.    I  earnestly  call  on  all 
Churchmen  to  support  the  only  practical  measure  ever  yet  proposed  in  the  English 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance — the  Permissive  Prohibition  Liquor 
Bin,  advocated  year  after  year  with  so  much  ability  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  5th  OCTOBER. 


JosLLH  DiMMOCK,  Esq.,  J.P.,  took  the  Chair,  in  the  Town  Hall, 

at  Seven  o' Clock. 


CHAEITY  ORGANISATION,  GENERAL  AND  PAROCHIAL : 

DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

The  Chairman. 

Chabitt  oxganisation  seems  to  suggest  some  such  machinery  as  that  on  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  at  the  head  in  this  town.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  contradiction  of 
terms  in  the  phrase  "Charity  Oxganisation.''  In  individual  charity  there  are  two 
things  which  should  be  aimed  at— one  is  that,  in  relieving  the  destitution  of  the  person 
upon  whom  we  bestow  our  charity,  we  should  not  deprave  or  vitiate  the  gift  by  what 
would  seem  to  wound,  I  will  not  say  the  self-love,  but  the  self-respect  of  those  upon 
whom  the  gift  is  bestowed.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  story.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  informed  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  a  good  position  as  an  artisan, 
but  who,  through  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  fell  into  debt.  My  friend  gave  to  him 
what  woald  be  oonflidered  a  large  torn,  but,  as  regards  charity,  really  a  small  one,  namely. 
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£.'{ ;  and  the  letter  which  he  received  acknowledging  the  gift  made  a  great  imprewioo 
upon  the  mind  of  my  friend.  Whilst  the  poor-law  provides  that  none  shall  perish  from 
want,  I  think  that  charity  can  never  be  effectually  distributed  so  as  to  reach  many 
cases,  unless  by  persons  who  have  been  themselves  at  the  pains  to  know  the  wants  of 
their  neighbours,  and  to  relieve  them  in  a  way  which  can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  included 
in  the  term  "  Charity  Organisation."  Those  are  things  which  occur  to  me.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  take  up  your  time— it  will  be  much  better  occupied  in  hearing  those 
whom  I  will  introduce  to  you ;  and  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr  Longley  to  road  a  pajier 
upon  this  important  subject. 


PAPERS. 
Mr  H.  Longley. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted,  tliat  the  movemeut  of  wliicli 
associations  for  the  organisation  of  charity  are  the  visible  expression, 
has  taken  its  origin  practically  in  some  such  state  of  things  as  this :  it 
was  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observation  that  while  vast  sums,  suffi- 
cient materially  to  alleviate,  if  not  to  remove,  the  pressing  needs  of  the  poor, 
were  bestowed  in  alms-giving,  their  general  condition  was  not  improved 
in  a  degree  at  all  corresponding  to  this  expenditure ; — that  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  good  actually  done  by  almsgiving,  it  tended  to  promote 
fraud,  and  to  pauperise  and  demoralise  the  recipients,  and,  worst  of  all,  that 
it  too  often  failed  to  attain  its  immediate  object,  the  supply  of  permanent 
and  effectual  help  to  those  most  urgently  and  deservedly  in  need  df  it. 

It  was  seen  too  that  a  poor  law,  however  administered,  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  this  at  a  time  when  by  a 
sounder  administration  of  the  law,  a  novel  pressure  had  of  late  been 
applied  to  the  charitable  by  the  refusal  of  out-relief  in  cases  in  which  it 
had  previously  been  given  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  causes  of  this  perversion  and  frustration  of  good  instruction  were 
not  really  far  to  seek 

Effective  almsgiving  consists  not  in  mere  giving  but  in  giving  wisely  ; — 
and  in  this  is  implied  a  knowledge,  a  power  of  research,  an  accumulated 
experience,  which  if  attainable  at  all  by  a  single  giver,  can  be  acquired 
only  by  an  expenditure  of  time  which  is  practically  incompatible  with 
the  exigencies  of  individual  cases  of  distress. 

In  other  words,  isolated  almsgiving  involves  a  waste  of  power  which 
has  suggested  the  remedy  commonly  resorted  to  in  more  purely  mechanical 
spheres  of  work,  of  division  of  labour. 

When  it  was  seen  that  gifts  were  unnecessarily  multiplied  by  independent 
givers,  dealing  unknown  to  each  other  with  the  same  case,  and  that  the 
undeserving  received  alms  where  the  deserving  were  often  refused  them, 
it  was  evident  that  not  only  zeal  but  knowledge  was  needed  for  the  work, 
and  the  knowledge,  too,  rather  of  many  than  of  one. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  in  short,  how  to  secure  for  almsgiving 
the  benefits  of  associated  operation,  while  preserving  for  it  its  peculiar 
and  essential  privilege  of  individual  and  personal  influence  over  and  con- 
tact with  the  poor ;  it  was  necessary  to  systematise  and  organise  giving, 
but  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  givera  are  responsible  beings  and 
not  machines,  and  to  regulate  and  formulate  the  efforts  of  benevolence 
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withoat  drying  np  or  paralysing  its  vital  source.  At  the  very  outset  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  an  attempt  to  work  out  these 
results  should  proceed,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  work  to  be  done 
covers  a  larger  field  than  that  of  mere  voluntary  almsgiving  or  charity,  as 
it  b  popularly  called,  and  as  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  term  it 

The  existence  of  a  poor  law  compels  a  division  of  relief  to  the  poor 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary,  or  legal  relief,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
to  a  clear  conception  of  the  work  of  charity  organisation,  to  keep  distinct 
the  main  divisions  of  its  operation,  which  may  be  thus  stated  in  order  of 
their  natural  sequence. 

L  The  decision  of  the  question  whether  or  not  real  need  of  relief 
exists. 

XL  The  demarcation,  where  need  is  shown  to  exist,  of  the  true  sphere 
of  charity  from  the  province  of  other  relief  to  the  poor. 

III.  To  carry  out,  in  the  proper  sphere  of  charity,  when  it  shall  have 
been  thus  ascertained,  the  distribution  of  alms  or  private  charity  in  the 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  manner,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  permanent 
welfare,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  of  the  recipients. 

On  the  first  two  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject  time  will  not  allow 
me  now  to  dwell  at  length. 

L  Bat  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  most  full,  searching,  and  multi- 
form inquiry  which  is  suggested  by  the  first,  has  already  been  abund- 
antly insisted  upon  by  many  writers  and  speakers  on  this  subject,  and  it 
has  thus  come  to  be  generally  recognised  as  an  axiom  in  Christian  organi- 
sation that  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry  is  opened  up  by  each 
application  for  aid   which  presents  itself.     The  highly  interesting  and 
conciae  report  made  to  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
On  the  administration  of  charity  in  a  district  of  the  parish  of  Marylebone,* 
may  be  specially  cited  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

IL  On  the  second  point,  I  will  merely  refer  you  for  a  lucid  and  authori- 
tative deOnition  of  the  provinces  of  legal  and  voluntary  relief,  to  the  now 
celebrated  minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  issued  by  Mr  Goschen  *in 
November  1869,  and  to  these  weighty  words  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1833,  which  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  solution  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  branch  of  the  subject : — 

*'  The  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legislating  for  extreme 
cases.  Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the  general  rule  to  meet  a 
real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases  by 
>vhich  that  role  must  in  time  be  liestroyed.  Where  cases  of  real  hardship 
occur,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for 
which  no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  or  ought  to  be  a  substitutes- 
Poor  Law  Commtmon  of  Inquiry,  1834,  p.  263. 

IIL  It  remains  then  to  deal  with  the  question — which  is  frequently 
treated  as  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  general  organisation  of  charity — of 
the  fit  and  appropriate  distribution  of  alms.  It  is  at  this  point  that  a 
system  of  charity  organisation  comes  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
special  work  of  existing  agencies,  and  enters  upon  that  part  of  its  functions 
which  is  most  delicate,  and  as  to  which  some  misconception  has,  at  times, 
prevailed.     It  is,  I  take  it,  no  part  of  the  work  or  objects  of  the  organi- 

*  Local  Qovernment  Board  Reports,  1874,  p.  129. 
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Bation  of  charity  to  interrupt  or  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  work  of  ezistiDg 
agencies  for  relief,  whether  pubUc  or  private.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
within  its  sphere  to  assist  those  agencies  by  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  them,  and  by  encouraging  in  every  practic- 
able mode  the  pursuit  of  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  applicants  for  relief.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  a  system  of  organised  charity,  such  as  we 
have  been  considering,  has  its  expression  and  embodiment  in  the  meeting 
for  the  purposes  of  interchange  of  information  and,  if  need  be,  of  united 
action,  of  those  who  in  a  given  locality  have  heretofore  distributed  the 
alms  of  others,  or  their  own.  The  existing  agencies  are  thus  approached 
from  within  and  not  from  without,  and  no  step  can  be  taken  in  the 
essential  part  of  the  work  unless  and  until  this  combination  of  relief 
agencies  be  effected.  It  is  true,  that  in  large  centres  of  population  where 
the  work  is  proportionately  arduous,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 
which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  at  the  root  of  an  organisation  of 
charity,  may  suggest  the  exclusive  employment  of  individual  efforts,  in 
the  single  work  of  bringing  existing  agencies  into  harmonious  co-operation, 
and  of  discharging  on  their  behalf  any  part  of  their  functions  of  inquiry 
which  they  may  be  unable  themselves  to  undertake.  But  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  charity  organisation  can  main- 
tain that  life  and  vigour  which  are  the  guarantees  of  efficiency,  only  by 
means  of  the  actual  efforts  and  hearty  co-operation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  sympathy  and  approbation  of  local  almsgivers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  most  real  difficulties  which  have 
beset  the  progress  of  this  work  have  arisen  from  the  reluctance  of  many 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  th^  distribution  of  the  alms  of  others,  and 
especially  of  those  collected  by  religious  bodies,  to  give  their  adhesion  to 
a  cause  which  appears  to  them  to  be  identified  with  a  disregard  of  personal 
and  individual  exertions  and  of  moral  influence  in  the  work  of  almsgiving. 
No  objection  can  command  greater  respect  than  this,  or  would  deserve 
greater  weight,  were  the  assumption  on  which  it  proceeds  well-founded. 
The  misapprehension  which  has  arisen  on  this  point  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  carrying  out  in  practice  of  the  principle,  to  which  none  will  refuse 
assent,  that  alms  should  be  given  only  as  a  result  of  inquiry.  A  restric- 
tion is  thus  imposed  upon  much  easy  and  indiscriminate  giving  of  which 
many  have  been  at  first  impatient.  It  needs,  however,  no  very  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  work  in  hand  to  perceive  that  personal  work  among 
the  poor  has  higher  functions  than  those  of  mere  giving.  Any  system 
must  stand  at  once  self-condemned  which  should,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interpose  any  barrier  to  the  personal  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor, 
which  is  of  the  highest  obligation,  and  of  which  the  benefits  are  so  essen- 
tially reciprocal.  But  a  system  which,  by  rendering  inquiry  essential  to 
giving,  shall  tend  to  separate  personal  intercourse  between  the  poor  and 
those  of  other  classes  from  a  necessary  connection  with  the  actual  bestowal 
of  alms,  would  seem  at  once  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  both.  For 
it  must  surely  be  that  a  higher  form  of  self-restraint  and  self-denial  is 
exercised  by  him  who  refrains  from  giving  hastily  on  the  first  hearing  of 
a  tale  of  distress,  and  who  laboriously  seeks,  first  to  prove  its  truth,  and 
then  to  relieve  the  applicant  rather  in  the  most  effectual  than  in  the 
most  obvious  mode^  than  by  him  who,  with  whateVer  kindness  of  heart. 
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yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  gives  in  utter  ignorance  whether 
or  not  he  is  encouraging  vice  and  imposture,  or  whether  the  need  which 
he  seeks  to  remove  may  not  be  ultimately  aggravated  by  the  gift.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  that  where  personal  intercourse  is  dis- 
sociated from  mere  almsgiving  the  visitor,  to  use  the  words  of  a  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  ^  appears  in  his  true  light  of  a  sympathising  and 
experienced  friend  and  counsellor,  without  the  deflecting  influences  which 
at  present  hang  about  this  relation."  * 

The  removal  of  such  misconceptions  is  of  the  first  importance,  for 
where  local  distributors  of  alms  stand  aloof  from  the  work  of  charity 
organisation,  it  tends  irresistibly  to  drift  into  an  additional  agency  for 
relief,  which,  though  its  inquiries  may  be  diligently  and  wisely  prosecuted, 
and  though  interchange  of  information  may  be  attained  by  its  agency, 
must  yet  fail  to  have  the  same  power  of  adapting  relief  to  the  special 
need  of  each  applicant,  as  would  be  the  case  if  interchange  of  resource  as 
well  as  of  information  were  fully  accessible  to  it. 

And,  assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  expenditure  on  almsgiving  is 
generally  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to  effect  its  object,  the  creation  of 
a  new  fund  for  relief  would  seem  to  amount  to  a  critical  condemnation 
of  the  existing  administration  of  charity  in  a  locality.  Indeed,  the 
highest  ideal  of  a  system  of  charity  organisation  would  seem  to  be  fulfilled 
by  that  which  shall  ensure  the  closest  and  most  effective  co-operation  of 
existing  agencies,  while  leaving  exclusively  to  them  the  task  of  providing 
increased  funds,  if  any  be  needed. 

Subject  to  the  application  of  these  general  principles  the  administration 
of  aims  in  the  manner  most  appropriate  to  each  case  must  be  a  question 
of  detail,  and  can  be  illustrated  only  by  special  reference  which  cannot  be 
made  here  to  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  charity  may  be  divided^ 
Tiz.  : — 

(a)  Private  gift& 

(6)  Gifts  by  voluntary  associations,  including  gifts  by  religious  bodies. 

(c)  Qifts  from  tiie  funds  of  charitable  endowments. 

One  practical  suggestion,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  in  view 
of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  charitable  organisation  to  districts 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  which  may  be  a  possible  result  of 
this  discussion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  charity  organisation  is 
essentially  elastic  in  its  operations, — that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  different  localities,  and  that  its  principles  apply  as  closely 
to  the  most  extensive  spheres  of  almsgiving  as  to  its  minutest  incidents. 

The  efforts  which,  on  the  one  hand,  in  London  and  other  large  centres 
of  population  bring  into  one  focus  hundreds  of  charitable  agencies,  and 
those  which  on  the  other  hand  in  a  country  parish  double  the  resources  of 
charity,  by  providing  that  the  squire  and  parson  shall  not  give  port  wine 
at  the  same  time  to  the  same  sick  man  (I  am  putting  no  imaginary  case), — 
these  efforts  have  the  same  origin  and  the  same  end ;  they  differ  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind.  The  system  is  of  universal  application,  for  the  mischief 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy  is  nowhere  absent 

A  word  on  this  last  of  the  classes  of  gifts  which  I  have  just  enumerated, 
the  distributors  of  which  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  received  but  little  en- 

♦  Report  upon  th«  Poor,  1872,  8.  P.  K.  p.  13. 
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couragement  to  join  in  the  work  of  organised  charity.  I  know  of  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  should  debar  those  who  dispense  the  funds  of 
charitable  endowments  from  the  benefits  which  result  from  such  a  system 
of  organisation  as  I  have  attempted  to  indicate.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  desirable  in  the  best  interests  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
these  fimds  are  designed  that  they  shall  be  so  bestowed  as  to  prevent 
imposture  and  mendicancy,  and  to  promote  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  homely  and  unheroic  mode  of  handling  so 
grave  a  question  as  that  of  the  disposal  of  charitable  endowments,  but  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  at  least  a  practical  one.  Much  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years,  and  much  more  may  be  done  and  will  be 
done,  working  within  the  existing  limits  of  these  endowments,  to  assist 
and  encourage  those  who  administer  them  to  use  such  discrimination  and 
discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  will  effectually  further  the 
work  of  securing  appropriate  relief  to  the  needy.  It  is,  indeed,  alms- 
giving in  the  form  of  endowed  and,  therefore,  permanent  charity,  which 
is  chargeable  with  many  of  the  evils  which  it  is  the  work  of  an  organisa- 
tion of  charity  to  remedy  ;  and  this,  not  merely  because  of  the  thought- 
lessness and  formality  with  which  these  funds  have  too  often  been 
dispensed,  but  because  the  permanence  of  the  funds,  and  the  regularity 
and  precision  with  which  they  are  so  often  bestowed,  tend  to  foster  in 
the  minds  of  the  recipients  a  belief  that  mere  right  and  not  benevolence  is 
the  source  of  the  gift. 

It  remains  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  general  question 
under  discussion,  which  do  not  fall  strictly  within  any  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  subject  which  have  been  adopted. 

A  sounder  administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  a  consequent  rise  in 
the  condition,  social  and  moral,  of  the  poor,  will  be  found  to  be  an 
indirect  but  most  valuable  result  of  an  organisation  of  charity.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  poor  law  principles,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  my  hearers  to  assume  for  the  present  purpose  : — (1.)  That 
to  administer  in  an  unduly  eligible  form  that  legal  relief  which  the 
recipient  may  claim  in  some  form  or  other  as  of  right,  will  inevitably 
tend  to  educate  the  poor  to  a  condition  of  thrif tlessness  and  dependence  i — 
(2.)  That  none  but  indoor  relief  is  sujQiciently  ineligible  and  deterrent  to 
prevent  this  consequence  of  its  receipt,  and: — (3.)  That  the  rate  of 
wages  is  distinctly  kept  below  its  natiuul  level  by  the  existence  of  out 
relief,  whether  given  directly  in  aid  of  wages  or  earnings,  or  held  out 
in  the  future  as  a  substitute  for,  and  so  a  dissuasive  from,  thrift  and 
providence.  If  guardians  were  sure  that  where  real  and  undeserved 
hardship  would  be  occasioned  to  an  individual  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  thus  indicated,  an  organised  system  of  charity  would  step 
in  to  rescue  the  case  from  this  severe  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
hands  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  resisting  the  pressure  now  put 
upon  them  (not  unfairly  in  existing  circumstances)  to  administer  relief 
not  according  to  principle,  but  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  applicant^ 
Until  this  is  the  case,  so  long  will  guardians  be  in  the  false  position  of 
having  to  do,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  charity  as  well  as  their  own 
and  much  mischief  must  result,  as  it  has  already  resulted,  from  th^ 
confusion  of  two  essentially  distinct  forms  of  relief. 
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Some  stress  has  been  already  laid  upon  the  danger  which  besets  a  system 
of  almsgiving,  of  becoming  ''  hardened  and  stiffened  into  a  formal  and 
legal  system  of  relief."  Reference  has  been  particularly  made  to  the 
effect  upon  the  poor  of  sach  a  perversion  of  charity.  It  is  well,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  givers  of  charity,  to 
guard  against  any  tendency  to  substitute  the  impersonal  and  quasi-official 
agency  of  a  system  or  an  institution  for  personal  intercourse  and  direct 
sympathy  with  the  poor.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  charity  is 
but  feeble  and  impotent  in  its  efforts  without  organisation,  a  mere  organi- 
sation of  almsgiviug,  if  untempered  by  a  true  spirit  of  charity,  must  even 
more  conspicuously  fail  to  effect  permanent  good.  The  organisation  of 
charity  is,  after  all,  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  can  be  no 
other  than  the  wise  and  considerate  practice  of  the  Christian  duty  of 
almsgiving. 

So  far  from  discouraging  personal  work  among  the  poor,  a  system  of 
Christian  organisation  calls  loudly  for  increased  personal  service  for  the 
work  of  inspection  and  inquiry,  as  well  as.  for  that  of  the  direct  distribu- 
tion of  alms ; — its  chief  aim  is  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals ; — to  supplement  it,  rather  tkui  to  provide  a  substitute  for  it 

This  view  is,  I  find,  not  unfamiliar  to  these  Congresses,  and  has  been 
eloquently  enforced  by  Dr  Hannah  in  his  address  to  the  Bath  Congress  of 
1873  (pp.  80,  81).  He  says  : — ''Charity  must  be  organised,  but  it  is 
still  more  important  that  its  religious  character  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  true  that  such  disorganisation  in  plan  and  thoughtlessness  in  practice 
have  brought  unmerited  reproach  on  the  holy  scriptural  obligation.  .  .  . 
But  the  duty  cannot  be  robbed  of  its  religious  obligation  by  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  exercise  it  unwisely,  any  more  than  it  can  be  talked  out  of 
existence  by  the  theories  of  political  economy.  It  is  equally  true,  how- 
ever, that  it  must  not  be  discharged  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly,  nor  with- 
out paying  due  regard  to  other  just  and  righteous  social  duties." 

These  words  contain,  indeed,  the  sum  of  the  whole  discussion.  They 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  natural  defects  and  the  besetting  sins  of 
individual  almsgiving,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  remedies  and  correctives 
for  these  which  system  oan  alone  furnish.  They  assign  to  each  factor  in 
the  common  and  united  work  of  charity  its  proper  sphere  and  value ;  and, 
lastly,  they  illustrate  forcibly,  that  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  vindicate,  however  imperfectly,  the  increased  usefulness, — the 
higher  dignity, — and,  above  all,  the  more  mature  Christian  obligation  of 
intelligent  almsgiving. 


The  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto,  M.A. 

The  mere  bestowal  of  our  money  in  order  to  clothe  the  naked  or  to  feed 
the  hungry,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  duty  which  charity  demands. 
A  wise  administration  and  a  prudent  direction  are  essential  to  true  charity. 
It  is  easier,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  the  most  importunate  than  patiently 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  more  retiring  and  more  deserving.  And 
many  a  man  will  give  like  the  unjust  judge  to  persistent  importunity, 
what  he  had  denied  to  the  simple  claims  of  justice.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
charity  cannot  be  wisely  bestowed,  unless  it  is  given  with  a  full  knowledge 
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of  the  applicant  and  bis  circumstances.  Hence  there  arises,  in  towns  at 
least,  where  the  applicant  may  be  a  comparatiye  stranger,  the  necessity 
for  investigation  and  inquiry  more  painstaking  and  efficient  than  can 
generally  be  accomplished  by  any  individual  effort.  And  if  such  inquiries 
into  all  unknown  cases  could  be  made  universal  or  even  general,  two  im- 
portant advantages  to  the  cause  of  charity  would  be  secured. 

(1.)  A  check  would  be  put  upon  the  habit  which  is  only  too  easily 
acquired  of  tapping  various  sources  of  relief,  and  obstacles  would  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  making  a  trade  of  begging. 

(2.)  Another  advantage  of  no  less  value  would  be  secured,  if  inquiries 
were  so  general  and  so  searching,  that  it  should  come  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that,  no  matter  where  assistance  was  sought  or  of  what  kind,  no 
charitable  help  was  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  deserving. 

These  considerations  alone  would  show  the  need  of  system  and  organi- 
sation in  our  distribution  of  charitable  funds.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
which  no  less  forcibly  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

(1.)  The  want  of  organisation  tends  to  produce  waste  of  effort.  Many 
persons  will  be  doing  the  same  work. 

I  know  a  village  where  no  sooner  does  a  man  fall  ill,  than  the  whole 
benevolence  of  the  neighbourhood  seems  to  pounce  upon  him,  as  vultures 
pounce  upon  their  prey,  and  with  so  little  of  real  consideration  that  the 
poor  patient  may  be  overloaded  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  to- 
day, and  may  be  left  to  lack  the  commonest  necessaries  of  sickness  to- 
morrow. 

But  again,  the  want  of  organisation  is  often  the  cause  of  cases  of  the 
utmost  necessity  and  great  deserving  being  overlooked.  In  spite  of  all 
that  is  done  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  it  is  much  of  be  feared,  that  patient 
and  unpretending  poverty,  which  tries  to  hide  its  need,  will  often  pine  away 
untended  and  uncared  for,  while  barefaced  hypocrisy  will  flourish  unabashed. 

There  is,  however,  a  grave  danger  in  all  such  organisation,  which  it  is 
well  for  us  to  face.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  all  such  organisation  is  to 
develop  a  sort  of  formal  and  official  charity,  from  which  all  true  sympathy 
is  excluded  on  the  one  side  and  all  gratitude  is  shut  out  on  the  other.  It 
would  be  a  serious  loss,  for  which  no  amount  of  perfection  in  the  mere 
machinery  of  benevolence  could  compensate,  if  the  suffering  poor  should  be 
withdrawn  from  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  personsi  sympathy  of 
the  wealthy.  What  we  want  in  the  administration  of  charity  is  more  of 
personal  service  and  not  less,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  the 
element  of  love  is  wanting  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  this  so-called  charity  must  be  to  pauperise  and  to  degrade.  If  an* 
applicant  is  to  seek  assistance  at  a  regular  office,  is  to  have  every  detail 
of  his  past  history  hunted  out  by  a  paid  and  unsympathising  official,  and 
is  then  to  be  relieved  by  that  official  upon  the  decision  of  a  committee 
which  he  has  never  seen,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that  it  matters  much 
whether  the  aid  given  comes  from  the  poor  law  or  from  charitable  funds, 
since  the  result  ia  sure  to  be  the  same,  and  no  feelings  of  affectioii  or 
obligation  or  gratitude  are  awakened  in  the  recipient.  If  there  be  need, 
as  there  most  sorely  is,  of  official  and  formal  investigation  and  organisation 
and  inquiry,  there  is  no  less  need  for  personal  service  and  sympathy  for 
aid  to  the  poor  and  the  deserving.  The  Church,  at  least,  can  never  dare 
to  desert  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  her  Lord,  to  help  the  poor  for  His 
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sake.  The  poor,  we  know,  will  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  We  may  help 
them,  bat  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  not  only  the  worthless 
and  depraved  but  the  weak  and  the  feeble  also  who  are  borne  down  in  the 
race  of  life  by  the  vigorous  and  the  strong.  It  is  the  part  of  Christian 
tenderness  and  love  to  shrink  from  no  effort  and  to  spare  no  service  by 
which  the  poor  may  be  cared  for,  and  the  lost  by  God's  mercy  be 
reclaimed. 

And  in  every  community  there  must  always  be  certain  classes  to  be 
tenderly  treated  with  forbearance  and  with  love.  The  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  afflicted,  are  obvious  instances  of  this.  But  there  is  no  class  which 
seems  to  me  to  call  more  loudly  for  organised  effort,  and  for  large  and 
liberal  aid,  than  the  class  of  destitute  children.  How  much  depends  upon 
their  treatment !  The  work  of  the  aged  is  over,  and  if  you  neglect  them  in 
selfish  indifference,  at  least  you  don't  leave  them  as  a  legacy  to  the  future  ; 
but  the  life  of  these  children  is  to  come,  and  if  they  are  neglected,  what  a 
bitter  harvest  must  be  reaped  from  our  carelessness  to  their  needs. 

A  great  deal  no  doubt  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  and  obvious  needs  of  this  class.  When  we  consider  all 
the  various  machinery  which  has  been  supplied :  the  workhouse,  the 
district  schools,  the  reformatories  and  refuges  and  training  ships  and 
industrial  schools,  the  orphanages,  and  homes  of  almost  every  kind,  we  can- 
not but  be  thankful  for  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  And  now,  at  last,  we  are  even  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  no  parent  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  his  child  to 
grow  up  utterly  untaught,  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  duties  to  God  and 
man.  But  even  more  than  this  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded.  It  is 
surely  the  business  of  the  State,  merely  as  a  matter  of  selfish  prudence,  to 
provide  that  parental  duties  shall  not  be  so  neglected  as  to  cause 'the 
rising  generation  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  community.  If 
a  parent  neglects  his  child,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  interfere  to 
protect  and  rescue  the  child,  and  to  punish  the  parents.  If  a  worthless 
parent  should  attempt  to  waste  the  property  to  which  his  child  is  entitled, 
or  should  so  harshly  treat  it  as  to  endanger  its  life,  then  the  State  will 
interfere ;  but  if  the  parent  is  contented  with  the  utter  perversion  of  a 
child's  moral  nature,  and  with  the  absolute  neglect  and  ruin  of  its  spiritual 
interests,  then  we  can  talk  of  English  liberty  and  parental  responsibility, 
and  will  claim  no  authority  to  interfere.  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when,  for  all  children  who  are  destitute  either  from 
the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  their  parents,  some  provision  will  be  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  State,  which,  while  it  does  not  relieve  an  undeserv- 
ing parent  from  his  own  personal  responsibility,  will  not  commit  his  help- 
less and  innocent  children  to  irretrievable  ruin. 

Bat  quite  apart  from  all  that  the  State  may  be  able  to  accomplish, 
surely  the  Church  of  Christ  must  recognise  her  duty  to  the  destitute 
children  who  claim  her  care.  He  who  calls  Himself  the  ''  Father  of  the 
£stherless,"  commends  them  to  our  love.  We  must,  and  I  think  we  may, 
take  good  care  that  our  Christian  zeal  does  not  become  a  premium  to 
parental  indifference  and  neglect ;  but  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  our  country's  sake,  be  content  to  fold  our  hands,  and  plead 
that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  that  we  have  no  means  to  remedy  the 
eviL    Theee  destitute  children,  wherever  they  are,  are  helpless  from  no 
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fault  of  theirs.  What  wrong  have  they  done  that  ChnBtian  philanthropy 
should  consign  them  to  ruin. 

No  one  surely  would  urge  that  to  care  for  them  is  the  business  of  the 
State  alone.  Nay,  I  venture  even  to  urge  that  those  who  are  the  State's 
peculiar  charge  have  strong  claims  also  upon  our  Christian  beneYolenoe 
and  regard.  Are  all  the  thousands  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  floek  who 
are  growing  up  in  our  workhouses  and  district  SQhools,  to  be  left  out  of 
Christian  thoughtfulness  and  love  ?  Are  not  these  children  dear  to  our 
Master  ?  Is  there  no  duty  which  Christian  fidelity  calls  upon  us  to  dis- 
charge towards  them?  Consider  for  a  moment  how  these  children  are 
trained.  Brought  up  in  entire  dependence  upon  those  around  them, 
simple  units  amongst  a  large  number  massed  together,  all  taught,  and 
clothed,  and  fed  by  dull  routine,  having  nothing  to  call  forth  individual 
energy  and  thought :  taking  no  pride  in  their  work  in  which  perhaps 
they  can  each  have  but  a  hundredth  share  ;  with  no  motive  for  exertion, 
and  no  stimulus  to  incite  to  well-doing ;  with  no  one  to  love  and  care  for ; 
is  it  any  wonder  that  such  children  should  grow  up  with  an  utter  want  of 
self-control  and  self-reliance,  in  apathy  and  idleness,  in  habitual  deceit 
and  overweening  vanity,  in  listless  and  careless  indifference  to  either  praise 
or  blame. 

Love,  patience,  and  gentleness,  brought  to  bear  upon  each  individual, 
may  by  God's  blessing  work  great  changes ;  but  it  is  just  this  personal 
sympathy  and  individual  care  which  no  workhouse  child  can  gain. 
Women  of  England  and  of  England's  Church,  are  not  your  hearts  stirred 
to  the  depths  when  you  think  what  a  world  of  childish  love  and  affection 
is  being  stunted,  dwarfed,  and  crushed,  so  that  it  cannot  grow  up  to 
adorn  and  beautify  the  Christian  life.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  I 
venture  on  their  behalf  to  claim  your  loving  help^ 

1.  The  perilous  time  for  children  thus  trained  is  when  they  first  leave 
the  school  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  life.  We  all  know  how  care- 
f uUy  and  how  anxiously  our  own  young  ones  would  be  watched  at  such  a 
period ;  but  who  is  there  to  supply  to  the  pauper  child  the  lack  of  a  parent's 
care  Y  Tossed  out  upon  the  wide  world,  for  which  their  training  has  so  un- 
fitted  them,  with  no  one  to  watch  them,  no  one  to  go  to  in  trouble,  no  one 
to  correct  their  mistakes,  no  one  to  sympathise  in  their  sorrows,  homeless 
and  helpless ;  what  wonder  is  it  that  so  many  drift  away  into  a  ruin  firom 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  rescue  Y  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  love 
and  energy  of  Christian  women  may  stand  in  the  breach  and  supply  the 
need )  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  there  might  be  produced  such  an 
amount  of  co-operation  between  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  Christiaa 
public,  as  would  secure  for  every  child  who  leaves  the  care  of  the  work- 
house school,  that  there  should  be  one  person  at  least  to  take  this  office, 
and  to  watch  over  and  care  for  that  child  for  Christ's  sake  ?  And  surely 
the  very  simplest  regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  provide 
that  when  boy  or  girl  leaves  the  workhouse  some  communication  should  be 
addressed  either  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  which  the  child  is  sent^ 
or  to  some  central  agency  provided  in  this  behalf. 

2.  But,  again,  there  is  another  and  yet  more  important  means  of  giving 
help  to  the  destitute  child,  and  that  is  to  rescue  it  from  the  workhouse 
control  altogether.  Think  of  the  life  of  a  child  in  great  public  establish- 
ments, the  dull  routine  of  daily  duties,  the  mechanical  obedience  to  rigid 
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nles,  the  entire  and  necessary  absence  of  all  personal  care  and  affection, 
urely  this  is  grievous  training  for  a  child. 

Let  the  officers  be  eyer  so  painstaking  and  efficient,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
ible  for  them  to  supply  what  the  needs  of  childhood  must  demand.  The 
State  may  furnish  all  that  a  child  can  want  in  food  and  clothing  and  in- 
traction,  but  there  is  an  important  sphere  of  a  child^s  life  which  it  cannot 
tnter.  So  long  as  children  are  trained  up  in  these  large  institutions,  it  is 
mpossible  for  them  to  get  the  personal  love  and  affection  which  they  need. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Christian  energy  should  not  be  per- 
nitted  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  the  affections  of  the  child.  The  experi- 
nent  has  been  tried,  and  with  the  best  results.  It  is  found  that  there  are 
lumbers  of  persons,  who,  while  they  cannot  undertake  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, are  ready  to  bestow  upon  these  pauper  children  just  that  which  no 
Mdd  official  can  give,  and  which  is  more  precious  than  an3rthing  which  can 
)e  purchased  for  the  child.  It  is  found  that  there  is  an  available  fund  in 
Sngliah  homes  of  thoughtful  love  and  watchful  care,  which  will  supply  to 
heae  poor  children  the  greatest  want  which  their  destitution  causes  them 
—love  to  watch  over  them  in  childhood,  and  love  to  guide  and  direct  them 
fhen  they  enter  into  life.  Who  is  there  that  realises  all  the  sweetness 
fhich  is  wrapped  up  in  the  one  word  Home,  who  will  not  understand 
fhat  this  means  Y  Why  should  not  this  system  be  extended  t  Why  should 
diildren  be  left  to  all  the  influences  of  pauper  life,  when  a  practicable  mode 
4  rescue  is  open  for  them  f  There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt.  The  guar- 
iians  of  the  poor,  many  of  them,  are  slow  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
uch  a  system  ;  many  are  wedded  to  the  plans  which  they  have  adminis- 
ered  so  long ;  and  workhouse  officials  are  naturally  disinclined  to  extend 
\  plan  which  causes  so  much,  as  they  think,  needless  trouble  in  correspond- 
aice  and  accounts.  But  if  this  system,  with  all  its  wholesome  influences, 
or  the  poor  and  for  the  rich  who  are  responsible  for  their  education,  can- 
kot  be  extended  in  concert  with  the  guardians,  cannot  Christian  sympathy 
ittd  liberality  come  to  the  aid  of  children,  and  relieve  the  guardians  alto- 
:sther  from  the  charge  t  What  organised  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Smrch  of  England  for  the  destitute  children  ?  Are  there  none  whom  the 
Ihnrch  might  try  to  rescue  from  a  pauper's  training  and  a  pauper's  fate  t 
t  is  not  in  the  workhouse  alone  that  such  children  are  to  be  found.  In 
yw  many  parishes  are  there  those  whom  we  would  gladly  help  if  the  way 
ere  open ;  why  not,  then,  extend  the  system  for  the  benefit  of  those,  for 
hose  sake  we  are  often  called  upon  to  work  so  assiduously,  till  we  can 
f  persistent  begging  find  them  a  place  in  some  great  orphanage  or  asylum? 
ime  would  not  permit  me  here  to  indicate  the  details  of  a  scheme; 
It  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  or  even  difficult  for  those 
ho  have  hitherto  worked  so  nobly  in  this  cause,  to  raise  a  fund  which 
loold  be  administered  under  their  own  direction  for  the  benefit 
:  orphans,  in  finding  them  not  an  asylum  but  a  home.  What  I  desire 
»  see  is  an  extension  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  sponsorial  system  of  our 
hnrch,  and  to  provide  that  every  child  shall  have  some  one  to  care  for  its 
>iritual  and  moral  training.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  or  any  other 
Ian  of  befriending  the  friendless,  what  we  need  is  personal  help  and  per- 
mal  care.  Not  to  rel^ate  the  children  to  a  school,  and  then  think  that 
re  have  done  aU  that  duty  demands,  but  to  see  that  when  an  opportunity 
I  given,  we  surroand  the  child  with  the  shelter  of  our  love.     How  many 
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there  are  amongst  our  own  relations  or  friends  or  dependants  who  might 
be  aided  in  this  way.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  not  enough  of  Chris- 
tian unselfishness  still  left  amongst  us  to  undertake  this  work.  These  are 
"  Women's  rights,"  this  is  "Woman's  work  in  the  Church" — a  work  in  which 
none  can  hope  to  rival  or  approach  you.  Many  I  know  are  working  nobly 
in  this  cause.  But  there  is  urgent  need  for  efforts,  greater  and  more  ex- 
tended still.  And  if  those  efforts  are  made,  though  your  praises  may  be 
unsung  by  man,  the  sweet  music  of  pure  childish  love  shall  be  your  abun- 
dant reward  ;  for  '*  her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 


ADDRESS. 


Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUET,  Secretary  of  the  London  Charity 

Organisation  Society. 

I  AGREE  with  most  of  what  Iuib  been  said  in  the  papers,  and  there  are  some  pointi  I 
should Jike  to  emphasise.  Brir  Longlej  has  given  a  tme  definition  when  he  described 
organisation  of  charity  as  division  of  labour — it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  diviaioa 
of  charitable  labour.  How  far  is  this  possible  ?  It  is  poasible,  in  the  first  place,  to 
organise  information  in  regard  both  to  individual  cases  of  distress,  and  to  the  agenoies 
most  likely  to  assist  them.  To  make  co-operation,  which  is  another  name  for  diviaion 
of  labour,  possible,  there  must  be  some  agreement  as  to  principles— hence  some  prindplea 
had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  organisation  of  charity.  First  among  these  I  would 
place  the  necessity  for  relief  being  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  effectual  and  remedial. 
In  London  it  has  been  much  too  easy,  in  some  parts,  for  a  person  who  aska  aasistanca 
to  get  a  shilling,  while  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  pound ;  yet  if  a  pound  could 
be  got  in  some  cases  it  would  be  really  valuable,  whereas  the  shilling  is  often  mis- 
chievous. It  is  a  mistake  to  sup]X)8e  that  charity  organisation  societies  are  intended 
to  do  all  the  relief  work  of  the  public  for  it.  Much  more  personal  work  is  needed ; 
and  what  is  desired  is  to  bring  about  such  a  change  that  there  shaU  be  more  inter- 
course between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  yet,  that  in  such  intercourse  the  rich  should  be 
prepared  to  visit  without  dispensing  relief  at  once,  which  I  know  is  not  easy.  Tlsiton 
should  be  prepared  to  face  disagreeables.  They  should  combine  sympathy  for  the 
individual  with  far-sightedness  and  some  regard  for  general  rules.  In  dealing  with 
children,  parental  res][)onsibility  should  not  be  disturbed  without  very  strong  reason. 
It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  more  precise  division  of  labour  between 
Industrial  Schools  and  the  Poor-law.  In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
boarding-out  of  pauper  children.  It  is  a  most  admirable  system  for  a  limited  claat  of 
oases,  especially  for  orphan  girls.  The  subject  is  of  special  interest  to  the  Oongreaa, 
from  the  fact  that  none  are  so  well  able  to  work  such  a  scheme  as  the  dergy;  and 
that  it  gives  their  weekly-wage-eaming  parishioners  an  opportunity  of  co-operating 
with  them  in  doing  a  most  Christian  work,  and  one  which  is  charity  in  the  highest 
sense. 


DISCUSSION. 
Commander  W.  Dawson,  RN. 

I  WISH  to  support  the  observations  of  my  friends  Mr  Eitto  and  Mr  Boeanquet  as  to  the 
question  of  boarding-out  children.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Congress  that  in  Ireland 
there  are  now  some  fifty-six  local. societies  for  the  purpose  of  boarding-ont  orphan 
children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    It  is  carried  out  on  a  very  laige  scale  in  each  of  the 
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thirty-two  eoantiea,  and  the  Irish  Church  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  about  it ; 
therefore,  I  would  beg  to  refer  my  friends  Mr  Kitto  and  Mr  Bosanquet  to  the  experi- 
ence of  that  eoontry.  The  plan  is  very  simple  indeed ;  the  orphan  child  is  not  taken 
oat  of  hit  own  neighbenrhood,  but  is  placed  as  far  as  possible,  certainly  in  the  same 
diocese,  if  not  in  the  same  parish,  with  a  family  who  are  recommended  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  The  annual  average  cost  ipx  boardin^out  a  kbourer's  orphan  child,  by 
the  Tyrone  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  only  £6,  10s.  Before  the 
family  reoeive  their  yearly  payment  for  the  keep  of  the  child,  they  must  receive  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  clergyman  that  the  child  has  attended  the  parochial  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  has  attended  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  has  been  regularly  visited  by  the 
district  visitors  at  uncertain  times.  Now  there  can  be  no  greater  safeguard  than  that 
the  Church's  orphan  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  same  state  of  life  in  which  it  was  bom, 
and  brought  up  as  a  member  of  a  family,  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  self -negations 
of  a  family,  so  that  when  it  goes  out  into  the  world,  it  shall  not  be  going  out  as  from  a 
monastery  or  a  prison,  having  only  learnt  from  description  what  social  life  in  the  outer 
world  is  like.  If  you  visit  these  children  in  their  adopted  homes,  you  will  find  them 
much  the  same  as  the  other  children  of  the  family,  quite  as  dirty,  quite  as  ragged,  and 
quite  as  wanting  in  shoes,  if  that  be  the  custom  of  the  country.  They  are  treated  like 
the  other  children  of  the  house— no  better  and  no  worse.  They  thus  learn  proper  ideas 
as  to  how  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  house,  as  a  house  is  taken  care  of  in  their  own 
class  in  life  in  that  oountiy.  That  is  all  you  can  expect  and  have  a  right  to  expect  for 
tiie  orphan  children  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  external  circumstances ;  and  you 
have  in  the  family  life  so  watched  over  by  the  Church's  ministers  and  district  visitors 
a  safeguard  that  the  Christian  child  is  not  brought  up  with  its  heart  affections  crushed 
out  of  it,  as  it  is  by  the  English  system  of  crowding  orphan  children  together-  by 
hundreds  into  an  orphanage,  which  is  only  a  large  piiison,  and  where  anybody  who  has 
had  infantile  connections  of  their  own  incarcerated,  and  shut  out  from  the  ordinary  life 
which  God  intended  children  to  live,  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  in  force  a  most 
deplorable  system  for  crushing  out  all  the  affections  of  the  young  heart.  I  wish  that 
tiiis  particular  point  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  clergymen 
generally,  because  I  am  quite  satisfied  it  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  orphan 
thildren  of  the  Church,  but  will  give  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  some  work  to  do 
vhioh  would  draw  out  the  holiest  energies  of  their  hearts  in  doing  that  which  I  am  quite 
nreChxiat  would  wish  them  to  do,  namely,  "  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
tflietion  ;"  for  has  He  not  said,  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  Vj  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


The  Rev.  Pukbendary  Edwards. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  word  upon  what  has  been  already  partially  done  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood towards  entering  into  relations  with  the  guardians  of  the  union,  and,  where  a 
Case  baa  occurred  of  there  being  orphans  in  the  union,  finding  out  different  parish  homes 
Where  such  children  may  be  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  the  cottage  home  to  which  they 
%re  eonfided.  I  think  in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  charity  this  evening 
thare  baa  been,  perhaps,  too  little  said  upon  the  great  blessings  in  our  charitable  mini- 
atrations  to  the  giver  as  well  as  to  the  recipients.  We  are  extremely  apt  to  fo^^t  that 
it  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  our  own  Christian  characters  that  we 
ihonld  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  poverty  and  suffering ;  that  we  should  not 
<mlj  part  with  the  money  which  it  may  please  the  Almighty  to  give  more  largely  to  one 
tbaa  to  another,  but  that  we  should  for  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  whom  we  seek  to  relieve,  personally  visit  them,  that  we  may  learn  to  sympathise 
"With  their  wants  and  diiBculties.    With  regard  to  the  question  <rf  boarding-out,  it  seems 
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to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  ita  way  in  the  world ;  and  yet  in  pvoviding  for  the 
orphan  child,  especially  the  orphan  girl  of  the  onion,  we  might  in  our  country  pariahes 
moit  eaaily  and  most  beneficially  bear  a  part^   God  has  placed  these  orphans  in  our 
charge.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  child,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  friends  or  parents, 
but  by  God's  almighty  wisdom,  that  this  child  has  been  left  an  orphan,  and  therefore 
is  by  God  confided  to  us.    When  I  have  read  of  the  laxge  exportations  of  orphans  to 
Canada — although  no  doubt  such  a  work  has  been  undertaken  with  feelings  of  kind- 
ness for  the  children,  and  attended  in  some  respects  with  great  advantage  to  them— I 
have  always  felt  that  if,  in  this  rich  country,  we  cannot  take  care  of  our  own  orphans, 
and  bring  them  up  with  all  those  home-associations  which  belong  to  the  country  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  and  bom,  such  exportation  reflects  some  shame  upon  our- 
selves.   Why  should  we  not  ask  the  clergymen  of  the  rural  parishes,  **Are  you  dis- 
posed so  far  to  co-operate  with  the  guardians  of  a  union  who  have  orphans  under  their 
roof,  as  to  tell  us  whether  you  have  got  any  cottages  in  your  parish  to  which  these 
children  can  be  confided ;  and  cannot  you  find  in  your  parish  two  or  three  ladies  who 
will  form  a  committee  with  yourself,  the  clergyman,  for  looking  after  these  orphan 
children  ?  **    I  speak  from  a  limited  experience  of  what  I  have  observed  in  my  own 
parish.    Two  or  three  children  are  boarded  out  in  cottage  homes,  which  of  coarse  I 
frequently  visit.    It  is  an  obvious  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  their  neighbours  to  this 
or  that  child  as  being  an  orphan  child ;  and  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  for  these 
children  to  go  out  into  service,  that  they  wiil  go  from  these  homes  surrounded  with 
friends  who  have  had  them  under  their  eye  for  years  past,  and  who  in  their  different 
ways,  by  little  gifts  and  Uttle  additions  to  their  clothing,  and  so  forth,  have  shown 
their  good  will  towards  these  orphans,  so  that  they  will  have  every  means  supplied  to 
them  for  making  their  wav  in  the  world  that  any  child  can  expect  who  has  been 
deprived  by  the  wisdom  of  God  of  his  natusd  guardians — the  father  and  mother. 


The  Chairman, 

Before  we  go  to  the  next  subject,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  making  one  or  two 
remarks  which  occur  to  my  mind.  Much  has  been  said  to-night  about  the  duty  of  the 
wealthy  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  but  not  a  ¥rord  has  been  said  upon 
how  much  the  poor  do  themselves  to  assuage  and  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  when  friendly  societies  and  other  organisations,  originated 
by  the  poor  themselves,  have  enrolled  more  members  or  contributed  greater  numbers 
to  the  members  forming  these  associations.  There  are  subjects  in  which  as  guardians 
we  cannot  help  the  poor,  in  which  the  poor  by  their  own  organisation  help  themselves : 
for  instance,  the  removing  of  surplus  labour  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
where  it  is  wanting,  and  contributing  in  $  variety  of  ways  to  the  well-being  of  the 
workmen ;  and  no  doubt  we  ought  to  recognise  among  other  things  that  trades'  unions 
have  very  largely  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  in  those  particular 
respects,  and  also  in  another  respect.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  working-men  te 
have  the  management  and  control  of  societies  which  so  greatly  affect  their  welfare. 
People  do  not  learn  to  swim  except  they  are  put  in  the  water,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  training  which  workmen  get  by  managing  trades*  unions  and  various  friendly 
societiea^have  a  very  beneficial  effect  indeed ;  and  some  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times,  to  my  mind,  upon  the  very  grave  subject  of  pauperism,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
workmen  are  doing  so  much  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow  working-men.  As 
having  been  myself  an  employer  of  labour,  I  should  not  fairly  occupy  the  position  of 
chairman  of  this  mee^ng  without  saying  this  much,  which  I  think  is  justly  due  to  the 
merits  of  the  working-men  themselves  and  to  the  various  organisations  whidi  they  have 
established. 
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CHQRCH  WORK  AMONG  BOATMEN  ON  CANALS. 

PAPERS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Barclay. 

No  one  can  blame  the  Subjects'  Committee  of  the  Church  Congress 
assembled  at  Stoke-npon-Trent  for  selecting,  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion,  the  Church's  work  amongst  boatmen — those  wUb  man  the 
barges,  flats,  scows,  keels,  narrow  boats,  paddle-boats,  and  billy-boys,  by 
whatever  name  the  craft  may  be  called,  which  navigate  our  canals,  rivers, 
and  estuaries,  in  order  to  transport  goods  from  the  coast  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  or  produce  and  manufactured  articles  from  the- interior  to 
our  various  seaports. 

Such  a  subject  is  not  only  appropriate  to  the  locality,  but  of  no  slight 
interest  to  the  community,  whether  we  consider  the  large  population 
connected  with  our  inland  traffic,  or  the  degraded  and  demoralised  condi- 
tion in  which  (with  some  honourable  exceptions)  the  great  bulk  of  them 
are  lying. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  some  5000  miles  of  rivers  and  canals  in 
England ;  and  the  laborious  and  useful  class  of  men  employed  thereon 
give,  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  souls. 

Aiid  What  is  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  amongst  them  %  As  a 
body,  they  are  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  degradation,  the  bulk 
of  them  being  drunken,  profane,  and  immoral  characters ;  and  although 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community,  within  sight  of  towering 
spires  and  within  sound  of  chiming  bells,  many  of  them  are  ignorant  even 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  of  that  prayer  which  His  Divine  Son  taught 
His  followers. 

That  such  is  the  general  character  of  bargemen  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
formally  given  some  thirty  years  ago  before  a  committee  o^  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  very  recently  at  Hanley,  before  the  Factory  and  Workshops' 
Acfs  Commission — evidence  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  all  who 
have  been  brought  into  personal  connection  with  them. 

But  how  comes  this  to  pass  ?  What  is  there  in  the  occupation  of  a 
boatman,  considered  in  itself,  which  should  tend  to  demoralise  him) 
What  is  there  in  handling  a  rope,  or  plying  an  oar.  or  steering  a  barge, 
which  should  morally  sink  a  man  beneath  his  fellow-men,  should  make 
him  more  depraved,  or  less  susceptible  of  religious  impressions  than  the 
mechanic  or  any  other  labourer  1  Several  causes  are  at  work  to  account 
for  this  state  of  things. 

1.  The  crowding  together  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whom 
10,000  are  living  night  and  day  on  board  boats  and  barges,  where  a 
family,  perhaps  of  five  or  six,  have  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  cook,  and  wash  in 
a  cabin  six  feet  square.  Can  we  expect  much  elevation  of  character  or 
pure  morals  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  1  I  simply  mention 
this  point,  however,  to  dismiss  it  from  present  consideration,  as  lying  more 
within  the  province  of  .the  sanitary  inspector  and  social  reformer  than  of 
the  Church. 

2.  Another  cause  of  the  moral  degradation  of  boatmen  is  to  be  traced 
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to  the  want  of  education  among  their  children.  Moving  as  they  con- 
tinually are  from  place  to  place,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  School 
Board  officials,  and  so  the  *'  water  babies  "  of  our  canals  grow  up  not  only 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  three  R's,  but  too  often  of  the  Gk>d  who  made 
them,  of  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  and  the  Spirit  who  would  fain 
sanctify  them.  The  remedy  here  seems  to  be  some  form  of  compulsory 
education,  to  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

3.  A  third  and  very  influential  cause  of  the  low  state  of  morals  and 
religion  amongst  boatmen,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  almost  universally  deprived  of  tha  privileges  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  compelled  to  toil  on  the  day  which  affords  to  the  poor  their  chief 
(sometimes  their  only)  opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  their -duty 
to  God  and  man.  The  competition  of  railway  transit  is  so  great  and 
pressing,  that  carriers  and  proprietors  of  navigations  cannot  (or  fancy  they 
cannot)  afford  to  suspend  canal  traffic  on  the  Lord's-day.  And  although 
many  boatmen  are  deeply  sensible  of  their  degraded  condition,  and  feel 
their  consciences  wounded  by  Sabbath  labour,  can  we  wonder  if  they 
conform  to  the  customs  of  their  class,  rather  than  lose  their  situations 
(which  they  would  certainly  do  if  they  refused  to  work  on  Sundays),  and 
deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence  f 

Some  navigation  companies  have  indeed  made  regulations  for  suspend- 
ing or  diminishing  Sunday  traffic,  but  these  regulations  are  constantly 
evaded  by  the  men,  an  evasion  which  is  too  often  winked  at  by  their 
employers  ;  nor  do  I  see,  for  my  own  part,  any  prospect  of  stopping  Sunday 
traffic  upon  canals  and  rivers,  except  by  creating  such  a  strong  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  may  lead  to  legislative  enactments,  whereby 
traffic  on  roads  and  railways,  as  well  as  on  canals,  may  be  universally 
stopped. 

4.  Has  the  Church,  then,  no  duty  to  perform  to  this  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation ?  Are  they  not  as  much  as  any  other  class,  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  parochial  system,  presumed  to  belong  to  smoe  parish,  and  to  be  cared 
for  by  some  parish  priest  1  True  :  and  yet  in  one  sense  they  are  no  man's 
charge :  for  when  they  have  no  fixed  residence,  and  their  only  home  is 
on  the  waters ;  when  they  are  constantly  on  the  move,  only  remaining 
for  a  day  or  two  in  one  place,  where  they  may  be  discharging  or  taking  in 
a  cargo,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  become  the  subject  of  pastoral 
supervision.  Is  this  class,  then,  to  be  left  to  perish  like  waifs  and  strays ; 
practically  excommunicated  from  the  ministrations  of  the  National  Church  ? 
Can  no  means  be  devised  whereby  they  may  be  brought  under  Christian 
influences  ?  Surely  in  an  age  when  scientific  skill  and  commercial  enter- 
prise has  conquered  so  many  material  and  moral  difficulties,  Christianity 
as  represented  by  the  Church  should  be  able  to  devise  some  expedient  for 
reaching  this,  as  well  as  every  other  class  of  our  population.  Nor  are 
facilities  wanting.  There  are  certain  places,  e.g,,  where  cargoes  are  tran- 
shipped, and  where  consequently  a  number  of  barges  are  laid  up  for  several 
days,  sometimes  for  the  Lord's-day.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  opportunity  for 
access  to  the  boatmen  on  their  barges  and  also  for  assembling  them  at  a  re- 
ligious service,  assuming  (1.)  that  you  have  some  one  to  visit  them  on 
their  boats  and  conduct  the  service,  and  (2.)  a  room  or  boat  where  service 
may  be  held. 

The  first  condition  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty;  for  usually  these 
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tlaces  of  resort  are  in  populous  parishes,  where  the  clergyman's  time  is 
xnply  occupied  with  his  resident  population  on  a  week-day ;  whilst  the 
egnlar  services,  schools,  and  occasional  offices  of  the  Church  so  occupy 
dm  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  energy  for  a  special  service 
»n  a  boat  or  in  a  mission-room.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met? 
Che  first  and  most  obvious  method  is  to  procure  the  services  of  a  clergy- 
nan  ^who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  floating 
>opalation,  making  them  his  special  charge,  visiting  them  on  their  barges 
)r  boats,  holding  prayer-meetings  either  afloat  or  at  some  convenient 
)lace  ashore ;  arranging  special  services  on  Sundays  in  a  building  set 
ipart  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
river  bank,  or  the  pier,  or  the  deck  of  some  of  the  larger  barges,  which 
the  captain  is  generally  willing  to  lend  for  such  a  purpose. 

Such  an  agency  I  had  working  for  many  years  in  my  own  parish  of 
Runcorn,  where  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  the  Old  Quay  unite  with  the 
river  Mersey,  and  where  are  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  spacious 
iocks  not  only  boatmen  who  traffic  on  the  two  canals,  but  seamen  navigat- 
iig  coasters  and  foreign  vessels.     Here  the  Bridgewater  Trustees  provided 
he  stipend  of  a  resident  minister,  besides  remunerating  a  layman  who 
icted  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  providing  a  barge  commodiously  fitted  up 
or  the  performance  of  divine  service.     In  this  floating  church,  a  Mission 
Torate  conducted  Sunday  and  week-day  services,  superintended  daily  and 
lunday  schools  especially  meant  for  boat-children,  visited  the  men  on  canal 
nd  river  boats  as  also  on  sea-going  vessels,  and  organised,  in  fact,  any  and 
very  sort  of  machinery  whereby  the  adult  floating  population  connected 
rith  the  port  might  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioit  through  Jesus  Christ, 
nd  their  children  might  be  brought  under  wholesome  influences.     The 
access  of  his  efforts  showed  (1.)  That  boatmen  are  just  as  open  to  religious 
onvictions  as  any  other  class;  and  (2.)   That  if   boatmen   are  to    be 
ironght    under    spiritual   influences,    it   must    be    done   by   a  teacher 
4>lely  set  apart  for  their  instruction,  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  habits, 
md  daily  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for 
gaining  access  to  them.     The  work  in  question  requires  not  only  zeal  and 
Mimestness  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  labourer  (for  a  missionary  indeed 
he  is),  but  a  certain  amount  of  physical  strength,  and  especially  the  power 
df  adapting  himself  and  his  ministry  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  his 
charge.     He  must  also  have  in  his  heart  a  depth  of  sympathy,  to  interest 
himself  in  their  troubles.      He  must  not  be  repelled  by  any  apparent 
rudeness  ;  and  must  have  the  tact  to  turn  aside  any  rough  edge  that  may 
be  presented.     Where  is  such  a  labourer  to  be  found  ?  are  we  to  look  for 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  or  candidates  for  holy  orders  ?     I  answer 
emphatically.  No  !  When  there  is  so  great  a  lack  of  clergymen  to  supply  the 
vacant  posts  in  our  town  and  country  parishes,  posts  which  require  no 
exceptional  qualifications  in  their  holders ;  when  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders  that  the  existing  churches  are  inadequately 
supplied,  how  are  mission  services  on  boats  and  Bethels,  in  licensed  rooms, 
Bchool-chapels,  and  Uie  like  to  be  conducted?    Why,  the  Church  must 
employ  for  that  purpose  the  spiritually-minded  amongst  the  laity,  who, 
without  pressing  forward  into  holy  orders,  may  yet  in  a  measure  do  the 
work  of  evangelists  ? 
I  believe  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  numbers  on  its  plans 
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1 1 ,000  local  preachers,  who  give  their  services  without  price,  thongh  priceless 
in  value,  and  to  whose  earnestness  and  homely  preaching  Methodism  owes 
much  of  its  vitality  and  power.  Why  should  not  the  Church  in  this  respect 
follow  the  example  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  their  followers,  and  niake 
lay  readers  (an  order  which  many  Bishops  have  formially  sanc- 
tioned) not  an  occasional  and  exceptional,  but  a  recognised  part  of  her 
system  1  If  the  incumbent  of  every  populous  parish  had  a  staff  of*  such 
helpers  to  his  ministry,  in  the  same  proportion  as  obtains  in  the 
Wesleyan  body,  where  there  are  on  the  average  eight  local  preachers  to 
every  travelling  minister,  what  an  army  of  evangelists  would  the  Church 
possess,  going  forth  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  preach  Christ  to  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  in  our  large  towns  and  the  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  our  rural  hamlets,  who  are  utterly  careless  about  their  souls,  and 
never  enter  a  place  of  Christian  worship. 

It  is,  I  feel  convinced,  only  by  some  such  means  as  this  that  we  can 
hope  to  overtake  our  teeming  and  increasing  population  ;  and  certainly  it 
is  only  by  some  such  means  that  we  can  bring  the  Church's  ministrations 
to-  the  boatmen  on  our  canals  and  rivers,  and  awaken  in  them  some 
anxiety  for  their  soul's  salvation.  At  the  centres  where  boatmen  congre- 
gate, and  where  the  work  of  ministering  to  them  will  occupy  a  man's  whole 
time,  let  a  scripture  reader  be  engaged,  and  if  possible  let  him,  in  addition 
to  other  necessary  qualifications,  be  either  an  ex-boatman,  or  one  who 
has  been  in  some  way  connected  with  canal  and  river  traffic.  The  boatmen 
will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  him  than  to  any  outsider ;  he  will  know  their 
tempers  and  their  ways ;  he  will  enter  into  their  difficulties  and  trials ; 
and  will  be  better  able  to  speak  a  word  in  season  than  a  stranger  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  can  possibly  be.  In  foreign  missions  it  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  that  native  churches  must  be  taught  by  native 
teachers.  It  is  the  man  who  speaks  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  whom  a 
Hebrew  audience  will  give  the  more  silence.  And  so,  if  we  would  grapple 
with  boatmen,  we  must  call  boatmen  to  our  aid. 

Nor  would  the  scripture  reader  ever  fail,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  to  find  amongst  the  floating  population  some  whose  heart  the 
Lord  might  open  to  hear  the  word  spoken  by  a  messenger  of  Christ 
Let  the  reader  make  that  man's  boat  a  Bethel,  and  hold  his  service  there, 
inducing  him  if  possible  to  take  a  part  therein.  Supposing  this  plan  to 
be  pursued  not  in  one  but  in  many  cases,  then  you  have  so  many  gospel 
agencies  set  afoot,  a  captain  and  his  crew  acting  as  missionaries  to  their 
mates  and  fellow-craftsmen. 

I  assume  of  course  that  the  reader  will  work,  if  not  in  subordination  to 
(which  may  not  always  be  possible  or  even  desirable),  yet  with  the  recogni- 
tion of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  parish  priest,  whose  official  services  will 
be  required,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  such  as  visiting  the  sick  and  dying, 
certainly  for  administering  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Boat  people,  I  find,  will  more  readily  bring  their  children  to  a  mission  room 
or  a  floating  chapel  to  be  baptized,  even  though  the  office  be  performed 
in  the  course  of  the  service,  than  they  will  take  them  to  the  parish  church. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  myself  and  my  coadjutors  to  baptize  boat 
people's  children  at  the  week-day  or  Sunday-evening  service  in  one  of  the 
mission  churches;  and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  baptizing  five  members 
of  one  family,  some  of  whom  were  advancing  towards  adolescence.   On  the 
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.me  ground,  when  boatmen  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  it  is  at  a  mission 
ther  than  the  mother  church,  and  usually  in  consequence  of  affection- 
«  exhortation  on  the  part  of  the  mission  curate  or  scripture  reader. 

The  scheme  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  applies  only  to  centres  where 
)atmen  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  where  systematic 
sitation  and  regular  services  are  essential.  But  how  is  the  Church  to 
ach  the  crew  of  the  solitary  barge,  tied  up  for  the  Sunday  in  some  re- 
ote  country  district,  miles  away  from  any  place  of  worship  ?  I  answer, 
f  a  similar  but  unpaid  agency.  Let  the  solitary  barge,  or  little  group 
'  barges,  be  considered  as  an  outlying  hamlet,  and  treated  as  such, 
arely  in  every  parish  some  earnest  layman  might  be  found  who  would 
ake  it  bis  special  business  on  the  Lord*8-day  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
>eak  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  poor  bargemen  who  will  not — in  many  cases 
innot — resort  to  the  distant  house  of  prayer. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  not  justify  ourselves  in  our  neglect  of  this  portion  of 
IT  fellow-countrymen  by  a  notion  that  all  effort  on  their  behalf  is  vain. 
bere  is  no  class  which  is  hopelessly  beyond  the  scope  of  missionary  enter- 
ise.  True  it  is  that,  without  special  and  well-directed  efforts  on  our 
ut,  there  is  no  possibility,  humanly  speaking,  for  these  men  ever  coming 
ithln  l^earing  of  the  good  news  of  God.  But  should  not  the  Church  or- 
Jiise  such  a  special  effort  ?  Are  criminals  in  prison,  paupers  in  workhouses, 
id  patients  in  infirmaries  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pastoral  superintend- 
tce  and  religiou9  instruction ;  and  are  the  men  who  navigate  the  peace- 
1  river  or  the  quiet  canal  to  remain  the  only  class  excluded  from  these 
ivileges  ?  Let  not  such  a  reproach  lie  at  the  Church's  door !  Let  her 
aploy  any  and  every  agency,  paid  or  unpaid,  clerical  or  lay,  which  will  con- 
y  the  balm  in  Qilead,  the  healing  medicine  of  the  gospel,  the  divine  pre- 
ription  of  the  Great  Physician,  to  sick  and  dying  souls.  She  will  find 
lat  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound ;  that  the  common  people  hear  Jesus 

gladly  now  as  when  He  himself  taught  them  on  board  the  fishing  boats 
'  Galilee,  and  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  calling  of  a  bargeman 

militate  against  a  heartfelt  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

'*  The  boatman  needs  our  aid, 

Can  we  stand  idly  bv, 
Helpless  and  useless,  all  afraid. 

And  let  bim  drift  or  die  ? 
So  did  not  Jesus  on  Tiberias*  lake, 
Ob !  let  us  belp  our  sailors  for  His  sake/* 


CoMMAKDER  W.  Dawson,  RN.,  Secretary,  Missions  to 

Seamen  Society. 

'OBTY  years  ago,  when  a  young  clergyman  originated  Church  work  on  ship- 
oard,  his  ministrations  were  freely  given  alike  to  the  "  trowmen"  of  the 
evem  and  of  the  other  tributary  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to 
be  merchant  fleets  in  its  outer  roadsteads.  As  the  merchant  shipping 
rhich  carries  the  commerce  of  England  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  lie  wiud- 
•ound  for  weeks  in  certain  sheltered  anchorages,  so  the  barges  which, 
aden  with  valuable  cargoes,  navigate  the  various  canals  which  intersect 
he  country,  often  lie  tide-bound  and  wind-bound,  congregated  in  fleets 
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at  various  points  of  refuge.  Thus  it  happened,  that  far  away  from  t^jieir 
midland  homes,  the  bargemen  of  Shropshire  and  Warwick,  Gloucestershire 
and  Somerset,  Hereford  and  Worcestershire,  were  found  isolated  fr6m 
external  disturbing  influence  in  the  creeks  of  Gloucestershire  and  Sooth 
Wales,  in  positions  afloat  most  favourable  to  pastoral  visitation. 

Neglected  and  uncared-for  as  were  the  population  living  afloat,  some 
forty  years  ago,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  chaplain  of  the  Missions  to 
Seamen  had  occasionally  some  rather  rough  encounters  with  the  canal 
boatmen  of  the  Midland  Counties.  Nevertheless  as  he  went  from  barge 
to  barge  explaining  the  cause  of  his  visit,  kneeling  down  with  them  in 
their  confined  cabins,  talking  with  them  of  the  love  of  Him  who  died  for 
them  as  for  us,  and  inviting  them  to  attend  the  Church's  services,  either  on 
the  deck  of  one  of  their  own  vessels,  or  in  the  cabin  of  his  little  mission 
yacht,  the  chaplain  often  had  the  truth  brought  home  to  his  own  convic- 
tion, that  beneath  the  unwashed  exterior, 

'  *  Man  is  God's  image,  but  a  poor  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard." 

On  one  occasion,  in  1841,  after  a  somewhat  rude  reception,  when  the 
chaplain  had  explained  that  he  was  the  Church's  messenger  to  those  who 
reside  on  the  waters,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  a  return  visit  from  them 
on  board  the  mission  yacht,  one  of  the  bargemen  turned  round  to  the  rest 
and  said,  "  There,  then,  there  is  a  chance  for  us  now.  Shouldn't  you 
like  to  go  ?  I  should."  He  then  turned  to  the  chaplain  and  said,  ^'  I  have 
been  working  in  these  vessels  many  years,  and  my  master  has  never  given 
me  a  Sunday  yet,  nor  a  chance  of  going  anywhere  ;  and  he  says,  if  I  don't 
work  for  him  on  Sundays,  I  shan't  on  other  days,  and  I  have  seven  chil- 
dren, and  can't  give  up  the  bread, — but  now  there  is  a  chance  for  us  when 
we  are  down  here  waiting  for  the  tide.  Well  pull  round  under  your  stem, 
and  come  alongside  of  you  when  you  have  a  service  on  board,  if  you'll 
allow  us." 

The  chaplain  reports  that  these  bargemen  took  copies  of  his  Church 
signals,  and  called  to  the  boatmen  in  the  other  barges,  who  when  they  found 
what  was  the  object  of  the  chaplain's  visit,  invited  him  on  board  and 
bought  from  him  two  Prayer-Books  and  a  Testament  that  day. 

Many  hundred  Prayer-Books  and  Bibles  were  subsequently  sold,  and 
religious  books  lent  to  these  bargemen,  by  whom  they  were  spread  across 
country  and  up  northward  into  the  heart  of  the  Midland  Counties.  Nor 
is  testimony  wanting  that  the  seed  thus  sown  amongst  boatmen  waiting 
alongside  the  wharves,  or  moored  at  long  distances  from  home,  bore  good 
fruit  amongst  wives  and  families  in  cottages  far  away  from  the  original 
sower.  Lay  it  to  heart  that  when  men  are  far  from  home,  the  holiest 
memories  of  the  most  blessed  bygone  moments,  and  of  the  dearest  absent 
friends,  are  most  likely  to  be  aroused  by  a  heartfelt  use  of  the  evangelical 
liturgy  of  our  Scriptural  Church.    To  the  very  roughest  characters 

**  'Tia  something  that  we  kneel  and  pray 
With  loved  ones  near  and  far  away  ; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  care, 
One  form  of  words,  one  common  prayer !  '* 

Narrating  the  hearty  reception  given  to  "  the  minister  "  by  the  boatmen 
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1845,  after  a  long  absence,  the  Missions  to  Seamen  chaplain  proceeds  : 
These  trowmen  seem  to  receive  me  with  even  more  readiness  than 
uerljr,  aad  my  opportunities  of  holding  services  amongst  them  are 
nerouSy  even  during  the  severity  of  the  present  season.  In  the  late 
apestaoos  weather,  I  have  preached  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  on 
ird  their  vessels  in  Kingroad.  The  poor  men  assembled  from  uther 
ws,  on  board  the  Union,  on  the  2d  November,  said,  in  a  body,  as  I  was 
.▼ing,  *  We  can  but  thank  you,  sir.*  The  wind  was  high  at  the  time,  the 
Eculties  of  assembling  were  great,  and  if  all  our  friends  on  shore  could 
ve  seen  the  readiness  with  which  these  difficulties  were  encountered  by 
5  men,  they  would  have  been  surprised  and  pleased.  On  the  last  Lord's- 
y,  beginning  at  an  early  hour  and  ending  late  at  night,  I  had  an  oppor- 
aity  of  preaching  amongst  them,  on  board  different  vessels,  six  times." 
The  clergyman  who  succeeded  to  the  Bristol  chaplaincy  of  the  Missions 
Seamen  Society,  has  also  frequently  visited  the  bargemen  who  trade 
>m  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  to  Bristol,  to  whom  the  Canal  Company 
mish  a  Bible  for  each  barge.  And  writing  after  long  experience  of 
8  trowmen  he  says  : — "  Many  a  happy  service  have  I  held  in  their  rather 
rty  cabins,  and  often  have  I  testified  on  their  decks  to  a  responsive 
dience.  Under  God  this  Mission  has  helped  to  change  the  moral  and 
igious  aspect  of  this  class  for  the  better." 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society  has 
tended  its  operations  on  the  waters  to  ^2  different  seaports,  whereat  40 
n.  chaplains,  and  15  mission  clergy,  assisted  by  31  scripture  readers 
i  3  paid  lay-helpers,  are  working  amongst  the  population  living  afloat. 
Dal  boatmen  from  the  inland  counties  are  visited  on  board  their  barges 
those  of  its  agents  who  are  stationed  on  the  Severn,  the  Med  way,  the 
ameSy  the  Humber,  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Mersey.  From  these 
nts  radiate  canals,  many  of  the  boatmen  on  which  carry  to  the  sur- 
nding  counties,  besides  the  material  produce  of  the  world,  the  Word 
Sod  which  abide th  for  ever. 

Occasionally  the  Missions  to  Seamen  agent  follows  the  barges  up  the 
als,  visiting  the  men  working  on  the  wharves,,  at  the  locks,  and  in  the 
;er-tenders,  as  well  as  the  population  resident  on  the  waters.  In  a 
ent  boat  excursion  of  seventy-two  miles  up  and  down  the  Medway  into 
very  heart  of  Kent,  the  Missions  to  Seamen  reader  boarded,  as  he 
tit  along,  149  barges  in  three  days,  speaking  to  or  reading  with  268 
n  and  boys  forming  their  crews,  besides  the  women  and  children  living 
board.  In  this  single  inland  voyage,  88  small  books  and  380  tracts 
re  given  to  persons  whose  isolation  ensured  attentive  reading.  Here 
the  very  heart  of  the  lovely  county  of  Kent,  whose  inhabitants  think  it 
I  garden  of  England,  the  reader  found  a  neglected  field  of  labour,  such 
few  have  any  idea  of  who  have  not  been  barge  visitors.  A  large  number 
men,  women,  and  children,  lying  alongside  wharves  close  to  churches, 
d  seldom  more  than  one  mile  from  the  parish  church,  are  yet  never 
rited  to  the  house  of  God,  nor  visited  for  spiritual  instruction,  except 
some  extra-parochial  way  such  as  the  Missions  to  Seamen  employs. 
5t  there  are  in  the  58  miles  of  the  Medway,  from  Tunbridge  to  Sheerness, 
least  30  parishes  where  barges  lie  close  to,  or  within  less  than  one  mile 
the  church,  for  several  days  together,  with  men  living  on  board.  Sunday 
iffic  is  discouraged  by  the  Medway  company. 
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There  are  about  600  men  and  50  families  living  on  board  the  500 
barges  which  trade  regularly  with  Rochester,  where  the  parochial  clergy 
are  assisted  by  a  Mission  to  Seamen  reader :  who  since  Christinas  last 
has  paid  640  visits,  and  given  114  Bibles,  216  prayer-books,  96  hymn- 
books,  and  320  cards  of  prayer,  besides  various  other  publications. 
Two  extracts  from  the  reader's  journal  tell  the  two  sides  of  the  story  : — 
**  April  6th,  1875,  .  .  .  Barge  9.  Man,  wife,  and  four  children,  all 
very  yo)ing,  in  a  dirty,  sad  state.  The  cabin  floor  does  not  contain  more 
than  twenty-five  square  feet,  atid  in  a  most  miserable  state.  The  woman 
is  scarcely  ever  on  shore,  and  of  course  never  attends  any  place  of  wor- 
ship. There  was  no  prayer,  and  their  life  was  one  of  continual  work  and 
toil" 

'*  April  12th,  1875.  The  captain  of  the  barge  being  a  Christian  man, 
we  read  God's  Word,  and  sang  plenty  of  hymns,  and  sought  our  Heavenly 
Father's  blessing,  thanking  Him  for  thus  bringing  us  safely  on  our  way 
some  eighty  miles." 

An  agent  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen  in  London  devotes  two  days  in 
each  week  to  visiting  afloat  the  bargemen  of  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Middlesex  during  their  stay  in  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock,  which  they 
reach  by  the  Warwick,  Oxford,  Grand  Junction,  and  Regent  Canals. 
The  Church  of  England  Scripture  Reader's  Society  furnishes  agents  to 
two  parishes  for  the  service  of  bargemen  on  canals  in  Essex ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  nothing  is  done  for  those  who  reside  upon  the  eight  and 
a  half  miles  of  Regent's  Canal,  by  the  parochial  agency  at  the  ten  points 
where  barges  lie  alongside  wharves  from  periods  of  from  two  to  seven 
days. 

During  the  last  six  months,  the  Missions  to  Seamen  reader  visited  500 
barges  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  distributing  Bibles,  prayer  books,  and 
hymn-books,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  to  their  inhabitants.  Farther 
supplies  of  disused  Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  other  religious 
works  would  be  thankfully  accepted,  if  sent  in  parcels,  hampers,  or  boxes 
to  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  11  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.  Some  5000  barges  (including  repeated  voyages)  annually  pass 
into  the  Regent's  Canal  at  Paddington,  where  a  splendid  field  of  labour 
lies  almost  wholly  untilled  in  the  most  aristocratic  neighbourhood  in 
London,  and  in  otherwise  well-worked  parishes.  There  are  17  different 
wharves  in  Paddington,  where  sometimes  40  to  60  barges,  each  carrjdng 
two  men,  and  often  two  to  six  children,  lie  for  several  days  together 
without  being  visited.  Many  of  the  children  unbapticed,  many  of  the 
parents  unmarried,  and  no  church  in  that  spiritually  rich  and  influential 
deanery  admits  them  to  worship  or  cares  for  their  souls.  The  children 
living  afloat  are  not  known  to  attend  Sunday  schools,  and  few  of  the 
parents  are  known  to  attend  church.  Family  worship  is  known  in  very 
few  cases,  and  many  do  not  use  Bibles,  even  if  they  possess  them. 

Two  city  missionaries  devote  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sunday  afternoons 
to  visiting  the  barges,  and  a  few  boatmen  attend  their  mission  hall.  Those 
who  reside  on  shore  are  no  doubt  included  in  the  general  parochial 
visitation,  «kc. ;  but  those  who  reside  afloat  seem  otherwise  neglected. 

In  the  other  159  miles  of  canal  which  intervene  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  the  bargemen  are  never  out  of  a  parish,  and  might  easily  be 
visited  at  the  various  wharves  where  they  stop  to  load  and  unload. 
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About  18,000  barges  (including  repeated  voyages)  annually  enter  the 
short  Surrey  Canal ;  or  about  60  fresh  entries  per  day.  About  7000 
men  live  on  board, — many  of  them  with  their  families.  There  are  six 
points  on  the  Surrey  Canal  at  which  these  barges  lie  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time  to  unload.  At  one  of  these  points,  Ploughbridge,  there  are  some 
60  or  60  wharves.  In  these  parishes  no  provision  appears  to  exist  for 
visiting  this  large  floating  population,  for  inviting  them  to  the  parish 
churches,  or  for  receiving  and  welcoming  them  should  they  so  present 
themselves  at  the  house  of  God. 

At  Hull,  where  the  Missions  to  Seamen  has  a  chaplain  and  a  scripture 
reader  for  the  population  residing  afloat,  about  6615  persons  arrived  in 
the  keels  and  3654  persons  in  lighters,  during  the  single  month  of  August 
last.  Upwards  of  100  keels  and  lighters  per  day  arrive  and  depart  from 
Hull.  The  chaplain  states  that  there  is  an  average  of  about  three  children 
to  each  keel,  and  that  many  of  the  families  remain  on  board  for  weeks 
together.  His  time  being  more  than  fully  occupied  with  the  shipping, 
he  is  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  canal  population,  and  has,  moreover, 
no  church  or  Sunday  school  to  which  they  might  be  invited  and  made 
welcome.  Much  less  can  he  follow  this  nomad  population  up  the  canals 
to  the  various  wharves  where  they  unload,  and  where  being  in  smaller 
numbers  they  could  be  more  efl'ectually  visited  and  taken  to  the  several 
places  of  worship. 

Time  forbids  to  record  the  work  done  by  the  Missions  to  Seamen 
amongst  boatmen  residing  afloat  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Mersey ;  and  to 
name  the  work  done  by  the  Church  on  the  canals  at  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  <kc.  For  further  information,  see  the  Word  on  the  Waters,  a 
quarterly  record  of  mission  effort  amongst  our  floating  population,  to  be 
had  through  any  bookseller.  The  sum  total,  however,  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  wharves  alongside  which  the  boatmen  live  uncared  for. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  abundant  hope  there  is  that  more 
abundant  Church  work  amongst  boatmen  on  canals  would  be  abundantly 
rewarded. 

Shocking  as  is,  no  doubt,  the  overcrowding  in  the  cabins,  where  families 
live  on  board  ;  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  for  the  children ;  and  the 
defective  sanitary  conditions  of  the  barges, — these  are  no  worse  than  the 
conditions  of  life  under  which  many  good  Christian  people  glorified  God 
by  devout  lives  in  past  generations,  and  under  which  godly  men  and 
women  do  so  still. 

On  the  canals,  as  on  shipboard,  no  less  than  ashore,  God  has  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  heirs  of  His  kingdom.  However  desir- 
able it  may  be  to  amend  both  the  physical  and  the  educational  position 
uf  boatmen  on  canals,  the  Church's  experience  on  terra  fiitna  must  surely 
have  taught  us  that  the  soul's  salvation  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  such 
extraneous  matters.  If  the  life-giving  ministrations  of  the  gospel  be  with- 
held till  the  legislature  and  the  schoolmaster  have  done  their  work,  the 
Church  certainly  will  not  be  emulating  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord 
or  of  His  apostles. 

If  the  problem  be  attacked  parochially,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
resolving  it.  There  are,  it  is  supposed,  some  5000  miles  of  rivers  and 
canals  in  England,  in  which  some  30,000  men  get  their  living  by  working 
barges  and  boats  in  the  carrying  trade.     But  the  families  of  the  great 
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majority  of  these  men  reside  on  shore ;  and  the  idea  is  that  onlj  abont 
10,000  men,  women,  and  children  make  their  permanent  homes  on  board 
boats  and  barges.  Though  cramped  up  in  little  cabins,  in  which  the 
parents  cannot  always  stand  upright,  and  in  which  decency  seems  difficnh, 
barge  life  offers  singular  advantages  to  pastoral  visitation.  People  living 
afloat  are  generally  to  be  found  at  home,  and  sufficiently  isolated  to  wel- 
come a  visitor.  Moreover,  when  their  floating  homes  happen  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  friends,  a  yet  more  complete  isolation  makes  the  visitor's 
call  especially  acceptable.  The  fact  that  the  outward  circumstances  of  life 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  makes  any  specially 
devout  habits  less  remarkable,  and  less  open,  therefore,  to  the  social  dis- 
abilities that  holy  living  sometimes  brings  upon  the  poor.  Daily  family 
worship  is,  e.g.^  a  comparatively  easy  matter  on  board  barges.  Solitude 
for  reading  and  devout  meditation  has  its  home  there.  And,  in  short, 
that  portion  of  personal  religion  which  is  independent  of  the  public  meaus 
of  grace,  has,  to  the  willing  heart,  special  freedom  on  board  barges.  But, 
"  how  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ]  and  how 
shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  1  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  1  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent  ? " 

Every  wel)- worked  parish  has  its  band  of  lay  helpers  :  some  acting  as 
district  visitors  ;  others  as  Sunday-school  teachers ;  others  as  conductors 
of  mission  services ;  and  others  going  out  '*  into  the  highways  and  hedges," 
or  ^^  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city ''  to  compel  people  to  come  in  so 
that  God's  house  may  be  full.  Why  should  not  similar  parochial  agency 
be  extended  to  canals,  where  a  wharf  exists  in  the  parish  f 

At  the  more  crowded  stations,  such  as  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock,  the 
City  Road  Bason,  the  Paddington  Wharves,  the  Surrey  Canal,  the  Hull 
Docks,  <bc.,  let  a  canal  curate  be  attached  to  a  church  willing  to  ''  enter- 
tain strangers,"  and  have  the  support  of  a  parochial  organisation.  He 
may  possibly  require  the  use  of  a  boat  to  cross  over  from  wharf  to  wharf ; 
and  of  a  room  on  the  banks  to  receive  the  children  for  religious  instruction. 
At  less  important  points,  let  the  parochial  clergy  have  on  their  staff  a 
canal  scripture  reader,  to  spend  his  life  in  bringing  the  canal  folk  under 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  religion.  And,  wherever  wharves  are  found 
for  loading  or  unloading  the  ones  and  twos,  let  the  lay  helpers  of  the 
parish  include  amongst  their  body  barge  visitors,  barge  teachers,  barge 
missioners,  and  those  who  will  endeavour  to  ''compel"  boatmen  and 
th^ir  families  to  attend  the  public  means  of  grace. 

It  is  not  so  much  new  methods,  much  less  a  new  religion,  that  is 
wanted  for  those  who  reside  afloat,  as  a  common  sense  adaptation  of  the 
old  methods  to  this  not  altogether  new  purpose.  The  one  great  difficulty 
in  thus  securing  for  boatmen  and  their  families  a  share  in  the  parochial 
heritage  received  from  our  forefathers,  arises  within  the  church  ediflce 
itself.  It  is  of  little  use  bringing  people  to  the  church  doors,  until  some 
arrangement  is  made  for  making  them  welcome  within.  If  the  cold 
shoulder  of  the  pew-closer  is  to  be  his  only  welcome  to  God's  house,  all 
our  discussions  over  the  absence  of  boatmen  from  the  means  of  grace  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  Sweep  pride  and  selfishness  from  our  church-sittings,  and 
appoint  some  of  the  communicants  to  ''entertain  strangers"  as  they 
appear  at  the  church  doors,  and  to  attend  them  to  suitable  seats,  furnish- 
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ing  them  with  prayer  and  hymn-books,  and  showing  them  where  to  find 
the  places  therein.  Till  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  attention  to  such 
"strangers"  is  fostered  in  our  churches,  there  will  be  many  more 
"  strangers  "  to  their  services  than  the  long-neglected  boatmen  on  canals. 

Oh  !  that  God  would  heal  "  our  unhappy  divisions,"  and  "  take  away 
all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly 
anion  and  concord" — then  might  the  zeal  now  employed  upon  "foolish 
and  unlearned  questions  which  gender  strifes,"  the  ingenuity  developed 
in  mutual  suspicions  and  party  rancours,  and  the  energies  wickedly 
wasted  in  biting- and  devouring  one  another,  be  united  in  more  Christ-like 
activities;  and  then  might  the  now  grieved  Holy  Spirit,  the  God  of 
"  love,  joy,  and  peace,"  return  and  breathe  once  again  into  His  people 
8uch  a  love  for  perishing  souls  around  as  was  in  a  humbled  lay  helper 
of  the  ancient  Church  when  he  wrote  :  "  Oh  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy 
help  again,  and  stablish  me  with  Thy  free  Spirit ;  then  shall  I  teach  Thy 
ways  unto  the  wicked,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee." 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  Carr,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barm  ing,  Kent. 

I  ONLY  wish  to  give  an  illustration  which  is  drawn  forth  hj  the  interesting  pai)er  of 
Commander  Dawson,  and  which  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  barge  people  on  the  canals.  I 
hare  myself  a  parish  which  is  just  a  mile  along  the  river  Medwaj.  I  have  not,  I  am 
wonj  to  aaj,  done  anything  with  the  people  of  the  barges  which  pass  up  and  down,  nor 
inw  I  aware  of  the  particular  work  upon  the  Medway  to  which  he  has  referred ;  but  I 
xvmember  a  little  incident,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  effect  of  some  of  that  work, 
and.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  those  who  hear  it.  I  was  standing  by  the  river  (not 
following  my  calling,  for  I  had  a  fishing-rod  in  my  hand),  and  was  sheltered  by  some 
boshes  from  the  river,  when,  presently,  upon  the  other  side,  which  was  the  towing- 
path,  a  horse  came  by  with  the  rope  of  a  barge,  from  which  I  heard  the  sound  of 
'Voices.  The  sounds  that  come  from  a  barge  are  not  always  agreeable  in  regard  to  the 
language,  but  upon  this  occasion,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  the  words  of  the  Creed  just 
before  the  barge  swept  past  me.  I  was  then  quite  out  of  their  sight,  but  saw  a  woman 
steering  the  barge,  with  a  little  boy  seated  in  front  of  her,  to  whom  she  was  teaching 
the  words  of  the  Creed.  Perhaps  that  may  have  been  some  fruit  of  the  work  of  the 
reader  to  whom  Commander  Dawson  referred. 


The  Rev.  R.  Morrison  Herdman,  Association  Secretary  of 

Missions  to  Seamen. 

Ths  fact  of  our  gathering  here  this  evening  shows  that  we  as  a  Church  are  conscious  of 
having  neglected  the  floating  population  on  the  canals,  but  it  shows  also  that  as  a 
Church  we  are  now,  as  it  were,  becoming  alive  to  our  responsibilities,  else  why  are  we 
introducing  such  a  subject  as  this  to  our  Church  Congress  ?  The  parochial  system, 
from  a  combination  of  causes,  has  failed  in  the  case  of  our  bargemen,  as  it  has  failed  in 
the  ease  of  our  seamen.  The  whole  discussion  of  the  subject  is  based  on  the  fiiilure  of 
tfie  means  thai  have  hitherto  been  employed,  and  the  operations  hitherto  carried  on. 
We  cannot  tuppoee  that  the  clergy,  through  whose  parishes  the  different  canals  flow, 
in  AOj  w»y  lets  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  less  watchful  for  the 
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aouls  of  men,  than  their  neighbours.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  must  trace  the 
lamentable  couiUtion  of  the  residents  in  barges  to  a  defect  in  our  organisation.  A 
canal  is  not  merely  a  part  of  a  parish,  but  parts  of  many  parishes.  While  the  barge 
people  are  in  a  clergyman's  parish  he  may,  if  his  ordinary  parochial  duties  will  allow 
him  to  do  so,  visit  them,  but  the  moment  they  have  crossed  the  bounds  of  his  parish, 
they  are  no  longer  his  parishioners,  and  he  cannot  officiate  among  them.  The  better 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  barges  is  spent,  not  at  wharrea  and 
quays,  but  on  voyage*.  To-day  they  are  in  the  parish,  to-morrow  they  may  be  in  another 
miles  away.  To  what  parish  do  they  belong?  The  only  rational  conclusion  is,  that 
they  require  a  special  agency — an  agency  which  will  be  willing  to  rough  it,  and  to 
rough  it  amongst  the  roughest  of  the  rough.  I  remember  when  I  waji  ordained  by  the 
Kight  Kev.  Prelate  who  rules  this  diocese,  hearing  a  remark  from  his  son,  who  is  now 
occupying  the  place  where  one  of  the  latest  martyrs  of  our  Church— namely.  Bishop 
Pattison — met  his  death  and  won  his  crown.  I  remember  hearing  a  remark  from  that 
son,  a  short  time  before  he  left  this  diocese  and  also  this  country,  to  this  effect.  He 
said — **  The  first  remembrance  I  have  of  my  father  is  one  stormy  night,  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  coming  up  from  tho  cabin,  and  seeing  him  dressed  in  a  rough 
pilot  jacket  and  a  sou*- wester."  I  felt  at  that  time,  and  I  feel  now,  that  if  we  wish  to 
have  men  to  do  efifectual  work  among  our  bargemen  they  must  be  something  like  our 
worthy  Bisliop,  men  who  are  willing  to  be  roughly  clad,  and  reatly  to  go  out  and  work 
among  the  men  where  the  men  are  to  be  found.  Our  Bishop  has  set  us  a  noble  example 
— an  example  which  the  chaplains  of  tho  Society  ** Missions  to  Seamen*'  are  now 
following  in  the  roadsteads,  docks  and  rivers  around  our  coast,  as,  going  out  rough 
men  among  the  rough  they  take  to  the  perishing  mariner  that  message  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  was  so  willing,  nay,  loved  to  take  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor.  When 
Christ  came  among  men  the  Rabbis  were  seeking  for  learned  congregations ;  but  what 
did  He  do  ?  away  He  went  down  into  the  alleys  of  the  Temple  City,  into  the  streets  of 
the  provincial  towns,  away  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  villagers,  and  into  the  boats  of  the 
toiling  fishermen,  yea,  wherever  He  could  find  the  '*  sheep  without  a  shepherd  "  thither 
He  went  and  spoke  to  them  the  words  of  life ;  and  what  was  the  result?  Christ  first  sought 
the  people,  then  the  people  sought  Him;  and  after  that  they  began  to  follow  Him, 
and  at  length  they  even  went  before  Him  to  where  they  thought  He  would  be,  and  they 
were,  as  we  find,  benefitted  by  His  teaching.  We  must  be  more  willing  to  seek  the 
barge  people.  Manifestly  if  any  good  is  to  be  done  among  them,  it  can  only  be  done  by  men 
expressly  set  apart  for  that  special  work.  The  work  should  not  be  left  to  hinge  upon 
accideut,  but  should  be  prosecuted  on  a  pre-arranged  and  settled  plan.  I  see  from  ^the 
October  number  of  the  Word  on  the  Water i  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  Bishop 
Selwyn  recommends  a  staff  of  "  clergymen  living  upon  the  canals  to  follow  the  barges, 
and  baptize  and  teach  the  children,  and  humanise,  nay,  christianise  the  parents  on  board." 
Let  the  Church  employ  such  a  special  agency  ;  let  her  not  merely  talk  about  it :  let  her 
not  stand  upon  the  order  of  her  doing,  but  do  it  at  once,  and  these  loving  earnest  men, 
specially  set  apart  in  the  different  dioceses  where  the  bargemen  are  to  be  found  working 
faithfully  in  their  appointed  sphere— will,  we  believe,  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
Saviour— the  Worker  among  the  i>oor— and  be  instrumental  in  bringing  into  the  heavenly 
fold  many  of  the  long  scattered,  wandering,  and  lost  ones  on  the  canals. 

Our  Bishop  has  struck  the  key-note,  let  us  respond  to  it  and  send  out  men  among 
bargemen  as  the  Society  "Missions  to  Seamen**  sends  them  among  sailors,  and  then 
I  fancy  the  long  neglected  and  difficult  problem  will  be  speedily  solved. 


The  Rev.  J.  Gott,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

I  HAVE  a  very  great  interest  in  thia  work,  as  I  was  for  five  years  chaplain  to  the 
VVherryman's  Mission  at  Yarmouth,  where  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  whole  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  enter  the  sea.     When  I  went  there  in  1867,  a  floating  town 
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9f  2000  eouls  was  living  without  either  church  or  home.  As  an  illustration  of  their 
character  I  remember,  after  a  long  visit  I  had  paid  to  a  barge,  which  had  given  me  an 
>pportuDitj  of  speaking  to  the  owner's  heart,  his  way  of  showing  his  appreciation  was 
li>y  lending  me  a  hare  which  he  poached  as  he  came  down  the  river.  A  brother  curate, 
Sir  Pellew,  a  name  famous  on  the  water,  began  to  preach  on  the  river  on  Sunday  af ter- 
Doons,  or  any  fine  summer  evening.  Early  iu  November,  when  winter  closed  in,  he  ob- 
tuned  the  loan  of  a  sail-loft  from  a  merchant  on  the  quay,  and  when  he  broke  down,  the 
&iiasion  among  the  River  Population  was  put  into  my  hands.  We  opened  a  Sunday  school, 
and  the  police  sent  us  all  the  children  who  were  beyond  their  management.  At  length 
we  finished  our  church,  to  which  we  gradually  added  an  institute  and  a  Sunday  school ; 
a  lady  gave  a  boat,  which  passed  from  barge  to  barge,  and  was  often  weeks  together 
up  the  river.  We  had  a  scripture  reader,  a  young  sailor,  who  had  lost  his  leg  at  sea ; 
and  when  I  applied  to  the  Additional  Curates'  Society  for  a  curate,  they  replied  that 
I  was  beyond  their  field  of  action.  The  heart  of  their  secretary  was  so  touched  that 
he  gave  me  £15  a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  persuaded  one  of  his  friends  to 
double  it.  I  had  156  church-workers  among  the  people,  for  besides  my  wherry  men 
1  had  5000  people  on  land,  who  lived  along  the  river  banks.  As  time  wore  on,  a 
public-house  of  the  worst  character  was  given  to  us.  it  was  the  chief  rendezvous  in 
Yarmouth  for  gamblers  and  smugglers,  and  at  least  one  murder  and  a  suicide  had  been 
conunitted  within  its  walls ;  its  licence  had  been  forfeited,  and  it  was  put  into  our  hands 
to  white-wash.  So  the  work  went  on  until  Sunday  labour  almost  ceased,  and  drink- 
ing and  swearing  became  rare.  The  church  was  so  crowded  that  it  usually  held  700 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  although  only  seated  for  500  ;  and  I  remember  one  bright 
evening  when  the  crowd,  unable  to  enter  the  church,  remained  outside  with  their 
hats  off,  and  their  prayer-books  open,  throughout  the  service,  and  contributed  a 
good  share  to  the  offertory,  when  the  plate  was  handed  half  across  the  street.  At 
an  Additional  Curates'  Meeting  in  Kent  the  deputation  described  the  scene  1 
have  been  describing  to  you.  The  result  was  that  a  clergyman  of  Gravesend 
hired  a  public-house  where  he  held  services ;  a  boat  was  given  to  him,  in  which 
he  visited  the  Thames  barges  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  river ;  he  built  a 
church  which  he  called  St  Andrew's,  after  ours  at  Yarmouth.  Presently  a 
merchant  from  China,  who  had  made  a  fortune,  came  and  settled  there,  and  was  so 
struck  with  the  work  that  he  was  ordained,  and  afterwards  became  vicar  of  tiiat 
parish  ;  he  brought  the  work  to  a  most  successful  issue,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  told  me  that  a  brother  merchant  whom  he  had  known  in  China,  had  come  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  him,  and  had  been  so  pleased  at  the  work  that  was  going  on,  that  he 
asked  his  friend  to  receive  £100  a  year  as  his  contribution  to  the  work.  We  have 
only,  then,  to  put  our  shoulders  heartily  and  prayerfully  to  this  work  among  our 
barges,  and  it  will  bear  fruit  on  every  river  and  canal,  and  contribute  no  small  bless- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  NationarChurch. 


The  Rev.  T.  Tomlinson. 


I  HAVE  just  one  suggestion  to  make,  and  I  make  it  now,  because  I  think  there  are 
others  who  may  be  able  to  carry  it  out  far  better  than  I  can  myself.  I  firmly  believe, 
from  what  little  I  know  of  the  population  on  our  canals,  that  our  only  hope  is  with  the 
children,  and  the  suggestion  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  which  I  intend  to  try  and  carry 
into  effect  in  my  own  parish  is  this,  to  get  the  children  from  these  boats,  and  put  them 
in  a. school  in  the  village.  I  hope  to  obtain  some  suitable  house  where  they  can  he 
hooded,  perhaps  a  bam,  or  a  cottage,  or  something  of  that  sort,  furnish  it  roughly,  get 
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a  matron  or  a  roaster  to  look  after  the  children,  and  then,  if  practicable,  send  them  to 
our  parochial  schools.  I  have  been  talking  to  some  of  the  boatmen  aboat  it,  and  I 
believe  they  would  give  up  their  children  for  this  purpose,  at  least  some  of  them  would. 
I  understand  that  there  are  in  one  of  fhe  canals  which  traverses  my  parish,  no  less  than 
500  children  passing  backwards  and  forwards  during  the  year,  who  live  altogether  upon 
the  boats,  and  I  thought  it  very  practicable  in  this  way  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
children.  I  mention  this  here,  that  this  suggestion  may  be  taken  up  by  others,  and  carrie<l 
into  effect  in  other  parts  of  England  far  better  than  I  can  do  it.  I  believe  the  only  hope 
is  with  the  children. 


WEDNESDA  Y  MORNING,  Stk  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  took  the  Chair,  in  the  Congress 

Hall,  at  a  Quarter-past  Ten. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  :  PUPIL 
TEACHERS  :  THE  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools 

I  FROG  RED,  according  to  the  request  made  to  me,  to  read  a  paper  on 
Religious  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  The  subject  cannot  be 
adequately  treated  in  the  time  allowed,  aifd  I  must  try  to  use  much 
compression.  But  compression  causes  one  to  speak  with  fewer  qualifica- 
tions, and  with  more  appearance  of  dogmatism,  than  is  desirable ;  also, 
one  runs  great  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 

I  desire  to  guard  myself,  also,  by  another  remark,  viz.,  that  when  I 
may  have  to  speak  of  producing  any  good  religious  result  by  human 
means,  God's  help  is  always  understood  as  needful,  for  '^except  the 
Lord  build  the  house  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it" 

Religious  instruction  may  be  classed  under  two  heads ;  one  relates  to 
the  teaching  of  the  brain  through  books ;  the  other  to  teaching  the  heart 
by  example  and  practice. 

And  first  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  former  head — on  the  brain 
teaching,  and  the  curriculum  of  book  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools. 
I  fear  that  in  many  schools  a  better  syllabus  is  needed  both  for  scholars 
and  pupil-teachers.  We  ought  never  to  forget  that  time — the  time  we 
have  for  the  work  —  is  an  important  element  in  determining  what  we 
shall  teach  and  what  books  we  should  use.  Looking  to  the  short  time 
during  which  we  have  hold  of  our  scholars  and  pupil-teachers,  and  the 
short  time  each  day  which  can  be  given  to  religious  knowledge,  and 
looking  to  all  which  we  might  desire  to  teach  thoroughly,  viz.,  the  Bible, 
the  prayer-book,  Church  history,  and  all  that  is  collaterally  involved  in 
such  teaching,  we  are  bound  to  make  up  our  minds  from  the  first, 
that  very  much  which  we  should  like  to  teach  must  be  omitted  from 
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our  teaching  at  school.  We  must  adopt  for  our  rule  the  teaching  what 
is  most  vital,  and  the  not  leaving  the  rest  untaught  if  we  can  help  it.  I 
confess  that,  looking  to  the  briefness  of  our  opportunities,  I  think  mistakes 
are  made — that  we  teach  our  children  and  pupil-teachers  much  that  is 
not  essential,  and  then  find  that  we  have  not  time  for  what  is  more  vital. 
Nay,  more,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  often  call  much  by  the  name  of 
"  religious  knowledge "  which  scarcely  merits  the  name,  and  so  misuse 
our  brief  time  and  opportunities.  Moreover,  in  teaching  religious 
knowledge,  we  must  take  another  element  into  consideration  besides  time. 
We  have  to  consider  our  agents  in  this  teaching,  who  the  persons  are  that 
have  to  work  it  out,  and  to  make  comments,  and  impart  all  requisite  explana- 
tions. Here,  again,  is  an  important  factor  in  considering  what  should  be 
selected  as  the  subject  matter  of  instruction.  If  the  teachers  of  our  element- 
ary |chools  are  to  impart  the  religious  knowledge,  I  must  frankly  express 
my  lear  that  there  may  be  much  nominally  taught,  which  our  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmbtresses,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  competent 
to  teach  well  and  wisely.  Much  erroneous  teaching  will  go  on,  and  does 
go  on  now,  and  much  future  danger  arises  from  the  errors  made.  For, 
remember,  there  is  serious  danger  of  upsetting  truth  itself  when  truth  is 
made  to  rest  on  a  wrong  basis  or  a  wrong  argument.  If  the  facts,  or  the 
reasoning,  on  which  you  rest  truth,  are  found  by  your  scholars  in  their 
after  life  to  be  unsound,  their  belief  in  the  truth  itself  may  probably  be 
overthrown.  Let  me  briefly  refer  you  to  some  admirable  remarks  on  this 
point,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

But  passing  from  these  general  remarks  and  negative  criticisms  to 
suggestions  of  a  more  practical  character,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  much  less  of  the  Old  Testament  taught  in  our  elementary 
schools,  and  more  time  given  to  the  New  Testament.  Not  that  I  love 
the  Old  Testament  less  but  that  I  love  the  New  Testament  more  ;  and 
surely  we  all  of  us  as  Christians -owe  much  more  to  the  New  Testametit 
than  to  the  Old.  Then,  again,  the  danger  of  incorrect  teaching  attaches 
much  more  to  the  Old  than  to  the  New  Testament.  Nay,  I  will  go 
farther,  and  admit  my  conviction  that  great  part  of  what  the  children 
and  pupil-teachers  are  made  to  learn  from  the  Old  Testament  as  religious 
knowledge,  is  not  religious  knowledge  at  all.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
details  of  the  biographies  which  they  are  made  to  get  up,  as,  for  instance, 
about  all  the  Judges  and  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  and  work  of  that  sort, 
on  which  so  much  time  is  consumed,  and  which  time  I  would  far  rather 
have  employed  in  mastering  thoroughly  the  life  and  all  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  apon  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  on  the  Catechism, 
and  on  some  well- written  and  approved  Church  History.  As  regards  the 
Old  Testament,  I  recommend  specifically  that  it  be  taught  in  our  schools 
by  the  use  of  a  short  and  wisely  prepared  manual,  and  through  such  a 
manual  only  as  a  rule.  Not  merely  does  time  seem  to  require  this  plan, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  the  body  of  our  teachers,  male  and  female,  cannot 
be  learned  enough  to  teach  the  Old  Testament  in  very  many  parts  wisely 
and  safely,  and  danger  arises  unless  the  teaching  of  such  parts  be  restricted 
to  a  well-prepared  text-book. 

And  this  mention  of  a  text-book  leads  me  to  offer  two  more  practical 
suggestions.  One  is  that  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  get  various 
text-books — three  or  four  on  each    subject — approved    and    generally 
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agreed  upon  as  suitable  for  all  the  religious  teachiug  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

The  other  suggestion  is,  that  we  ought  to  take  much  more  pains  and  go 
to  some,  even  to  much,  expense,  in  seeing  to  it  that  all  our  pupil- teachers 
and  all  our  scholars  of  a  certain  age  are  provided  with  the  approved  text- 
books ;  so  that  they  may  study  them  for  themselves,  and  so  that  what,  from 
want  of  time,  we  wisely  omitted  attempting  to  teach  in  the  school  may  be 
read  and  studied  at  home  in  leisure  hours  and  after  school  life  is  over. 
Such  a  home  library  would  be  invaluable  in  this  subject,  as  indeed  in  secu- 
lar subjects  too,  and  is  an  object  worth  being  aimed  at.  We  should  have 
more  missionary  zeal  in  (and  for)  this  our  own  country.  We  should 
follow  our  scholars  to  their  homes  and  their  home  life,  and  see  to  it  that 
in  some  way  or  other  there  are  in  the  home  of  every  scholar  not  only 
Bibles  and  Prayer- Books,  but  also  a  manual  of  scripture  history,  a  Church 
history,  a  book  of  devotion,  a  card  of  prayers,  and  not  least  of  all  a  small 
book  containing  a  few — and  I  mean  a  few  only — of  the  most  poetical  and 
touching  of  our  hymns. 

I  would  add,  let  there  b'e  a  volume  containing  a  few  well-selected 
poetical  extracts  of  the  very  highest  order,  such  as  Coleridge's  hymn  before 
sunrise  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni;  for  re6nement,  taste,  the  imagination, 
and  a  sense  of  beauty,  should  be  cultivated ;  and  I  mention  them  here 
because  they  exercise  no  unimportant  influence  in  religious  culture. 

So  much,  then,  about  religious  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools  as 
a  matter  of  brain  work  and  book  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  leaving  that  teaching  which  concerns  head  work, — 
leaving,  I  say,  the  teaching  derived  from  books  and  all  such  learning  as 
is  to  be  reproduced  at  the  pupils'  examinations,  I  proceed  to  speak  about 
that  religious  instruction  which  concerns  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and 
is  to  be  the  guide  of  their  lives. 

Here  we  come  upon  a  consideration  of  the  gravest  character,  and 
rendered  very  specially  grave  by  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  We 
are  living  in  no  common  times  :  it  is  high  time  we  Christians  and  Church- 
men should  realise  this  fact.  At  this  stage  of  the  world  s  history  Chris- 
tianity is  being  sorely  tried  :  and  the  ^rand  danger  of  all  to  the  soul  lies 
in  what  is  called  materialism.  We  all  love  science  and  wish  to  teach 
science  :  and  we  are  grateful  to  men  of  science,  not  only  for  material 
benefits,^  but  for  the  light  they  may  have  thrown  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  for  we  all  love  truth  above  all  things.  Amictis  Plato  magis 
arnica  Veritas,  But  against  the  doctrines  of  those  scientific  men  who 
preach  a  pure  materialism,  and  deny  "  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,"  let  us 
wage  a  ceaseless  battle,  bravely,  perseveringly,  and  wisely  withal ;  not 
preaching  against  materialism,  but  preoccupying  the  young  soul  with 
antidotes  against  the  poison.  But  how  shall  we  accomplish  this  ?  How 
shall  we  administer  the  antidote  in  our  schools  ?  I  answer,  by  engrafting 
in  the  souls  of  our  young  scholars  a  lively  sense  of  conscience,  and  of  God, 
and  of  immortality,  as  a  groundwork :  and  I  fear  that  without  this 
groundwork  whatever  religious  structure  we  might  buUd  up  would  be  ever 
in  danger  nowadays  of  collapsing  in  utter  ruin. 

It  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  I  think,  who  sagaciously  observed  that 
every  one  was  in  soul  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist :  which  means,  in 
other  words,  that  every  one  has  a  bent  either  to  materialism  or  to  what  I 
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ill  call  spiritualism.  Now  we  want  to  make  our  scholars  Platonists  :  we 
ant  them  to  feel  that  they  are  spirits,  connected  with  an  unseen  world 
tid  a  world  to  come ;  we  want  them  to  feel,  in  the  words  of  the  great 
lichard  Hooker,  that  "man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection,'' — not  only, 
rst,  a  perfection  of  body,  and  secondly,  a  perfection  of  mind,  but  thirdly, 
perfection  of  spirit — of  that  part  of  him  which  "maketh  him  yearn 
fter  somewhat  divine  and  heavenly,^'  as  Hooker  phrases  it,  and  which 
dnnects  him  with  God  through  the  conscience  and  the  affections. 

Well,  two  questions  then  arise  for  us :  first,  as  to  the  age  when  we 
lioold  commence  this  our  religious  teaching  of  a  child  ;  and  secondly,  as 
>  the  means,  as  to  hoio  we  can  all  promote  it,  and  how  it  should  be  taught 
1  onr  schools. 

We  are  often  attacked  for  teaching  religion  to  very  young  children, 
mt  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  are  quite  right.  "  Heaven  Hes  about  us  in 
nr  infancy,"  as  the  poet  says,  while  **  our  souls  have  sight  of  that 
mmortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither.''  Yes,  assuredly,  childhood  is  the 
eason — perhaps  humanly  speaking  the  only  season — for  moulding  the  soul 
nrevocably  to  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  truth,  t.g.,  to  a  lively  sensi- 
ive  condition  of  conscience  and  all  that  is  implied  by  it.  For  conscience 
mplies  a  judge  in  the  background  who  knows  our  thoughts,  and  con- 
temns or  approves ;  in  other  words,  it  implies  an  ever-present  personal  God 
nth  whom  we  hold  communion,  and  Who  is  granting  to  us  here  on 
tarth  that  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  which  determines 
haracter.  But,  then,  when  is  conscience  least  dulled,  least  clogged, 
»mparatively  untainted,  and  most  clear  and  open,  so  that  like  an  empty 
nortice  the  tenon  of  truth  can  duly  enter  and  fit  without  serious  impeidi- 
nent  ?  Surely  in  childhood.  That  is  the  season  for  engrafting  a  living 
sense  of  God  and  immortality  and  responsibility. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  the  impressions  of  childhood,  and 
ihe  things  learned  in  childhood,  remain  and  abide  with  us  best  in  age,  and 
ire  for  us  a  xr^/cta  i^aci. 

Finally,  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  childhood  is  the  fit  time  for 
iwaking  in  the  soul  those  "  truths  that  wake  to  perish  never" — that  it  is 
;he  season  of  life  when  we  should  begin  to  inculcate  practical  religion,  I 
proceed,  lastly,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  means,  as  to  how  the  work 
may  be  best  promoted,  and  specially  as  to  how  it  may  be  best  taught  in 
3ar  elementary  schools. 

One  word  to  school  managers.  Knowing  all  I  do  — how  one  teacher  tells 
bis  scholars  to  cheat  the  inspector  by  helping  each  other,  how  another  tells 
ber  scholars  to  personate  absentees,  how  another  falsifies  his  registers 
daily — thus  teaching  their  scholars  that  there  is  no  conscience  and  no 
Qod — I  cannot  omit  imploring  school  managers  to  use  increased  care  in 
die  choice  of  a  teacher,  if  they  wish  to  promote  practical  religion  among 
the  scholars.  Choose  your  teacher,  I  say,  far  more  for  a  strict  conscieii- 
tioasness  than  for  being  a  smart  grant-earning  teacher.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
anxiety  to  promote  secular  learning  and  intellectual  development.  But 
religious  training  need  not  im])ede  or  curtail  mental  improvement.  The 
mind  needs  goodness  as  well  as  cleverness,  especially  for  all  the  practical 
affairs  and  conduct  of  life.  Moral  insight  is  as  necessary  as  intellectual 
power,  and  the  danger  nowadays  is  lest  religion  go  to  the  wall. 

Bat  we  will  suppose  we  have  got  our  religious  and  conscientious  teacher, 
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who  will  not  suffer  religon  to  go  to  the  wall, — and  thank  God  !  there  are 
many  such, — what  can  he  do  in  the  way  of  training  a  child  in  the  religion 
of  the  heart  and  practical  piety  ?  He  can  do  wonders  if  his  heart  be  in 
the  work. 

Speaking  generally,  let  all  his  religiousness  be  perfectly  unostentatious, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  him  never  lose  sight  of  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  sense  of  our  spiritual  and  immortal  nature, 
and  of  a  superintending  Providence.  The  air  of  the  schoolroom 
should  be  pervaded  by  such  belief.  Speaking  more  particularly,  let 
there  be  a  careful  inculcation  of  duty  throughout  the  school ;  but 
still  more,  far  more,  let  the  teacher  show  a  marked  conscientiousness 
on  his  own  part  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Let  him  be  punctual 
in  coming  to  school,  diligent  in  school,  strict  and  careful  in  observing  his 
time  table,  and  patiently  honest  in  keeping  his  register.  Let  him  set 
a  manifest  and  practical  value  on  the  school  prayers,  and  let  him  be 
simply  reverent  and  earnest  in  conducting  them.  There  is  no  teaching 
like  example.  •  The  scholar  becomes  what  the  teacher  w.  He  who  would 
shape  a  conscientious  life  in  others  must  be  ever  shaping  that  same  life 
in  himself. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  each  scholar :  different  temperaments 
require  different  treatment.  And  still  further,  the  teacher  should  show 
and  feel,  as  far  as  he  can,  an  interest  in  each  pupil  personally ;  he  should 
be  tender  and  considerate,  never  alienating  a  child  by  any  injustice  or 
even  wounding  a  child  by  sarcasm.  Let  him  not  neglect  to  enforce  a 
habit  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  delicacy,  so  much  needed,  alas  !  among 
the  poor.  Let  him  get  each  child  to  practise  Christianity  by  good 
actions  of  all  kinds.  Let  him  get  the  child  to  know  and  feel  the  inward 
satisfaction  of  acknowledging  a  fault,  of  practising  a  self-denial,  and  the 
sweetness  of  forgiving  a  wrong,  and  of  being  the .  first  to  tender  the  kiss 
of  reconciliation.  But,  not  least  of  all,  let  him  explain  to  the  child  the 
grand  secret  of  our  nature — that  he  cannot  do  these  things  by  his  own  un- 
aided strength,  that  he,  like  all  human  beings  needs  help  from  above.  Yes, 
let  him  inculcate  private  prayer,  and  teach  a  private  prayer,  and  find 
whether  the  child  uses  it  night  and  morning,  showing  him  how  he  ever 
needs  grace  for  grace,  %af/;  ayri  ;^a^/roc,  new  grace,  in  place  of  the  grace 
which  he  may  have  received  and  used. 

I  am  not  recommending  anything  out  of  the  way — the  being  "  righteous 
overmuch  "  in  any  direction  whatever.  What  I  advocate  should  all  be  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  every  Christian  school,  and  not  least  of  all  in  the 
schools  of  our  own  dear  Church.  I  have  simply  urged  an  honest 
conscientiousness  and  walk  with  Qod  as  the  best  way  to  get  a  youth 
really  to  "  know  in  whom  he  hath  believed," — to  have  the  witness  in 
himself,"  and  (what  is  much  the  same)  to  ^*  have  the  Spirit  itself  bearing 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  the  child  of  Qod."  ^^In  morals  and 
virtue,"  says  Aristotle,  "  these  things  which  we  learn  in  order  to  do  them, 
we  learn  in  doing  and  by  doing."  Just  so  in  Christianity  we  know,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  it  is  *^  he  who  will  do  the  will  that  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Qod."  In  a  word,  Christianity  is  not  a 
theory  but  a  practice. 

A  school  thus  conducted  will  provide  the  strongest  safeguard  for  the 
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tcbolar  in  these  trying  times.  In  \ifter  life,  when  the  youth  is  a  man 
ind  mixing  with  his  fellow-men,  belief  in  Church  authority  may  be 
shaken,  flaws  and  cracks  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  history  of 
Dhristianity,  the  attestation  of  miracles  and  the  explanation  of  prophecy, 
md  the  argument  from  design,  may  seem  inconclusive,  and  bring  little  sup- 
port to  the  soul ;  for  no  mere  external  evidences  alone  can  now  suffice,  I 
fear,  to  keep  a  man  a  Christian.  But  your  scholar, — I  speak  to  you  as  school 
managers, — but  your  scholar,  I  say,  so  trained  as  I  have  faintly  sketched 
in  outline,  knowing  by  experience  tlie  power  of  conscience,  the  truth  of 
goodness,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  having  in  practice  and  heart  ^*  tasted  and 
seen  how  gracious  the  Lord  is/'  will  have  the  best  possible  security  that 
bia  faith  will  not  fail  at  last  and  succumb  to  the  subtle  materialism  of  the 
day.  He  must  have  his  hours  of  trial.  Who  has  not  %  And  in  his  dark 
hours  it  would  not  indeed  avail  him  to  know  every  biography  and  every 
date  from  Methusaleh  to  Malachi.  But  the  New  Testament  which  you 
taught  him, — but  the  words  of  Christ  which  he  learnt  at  your  school, — 
may  and  will  avail  him.  He  will  call  to  mind  that  he  has  a  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret  and  desires  to  be  called  upon  in  secret  prayer.  He  will 
remember  the  remarkable  parable  of  the  importunate  widow  and  the 
Qiijust  judge,  and  he  will  confidently  betake  himself  in  prayer  to  the  just 
Judge.  And  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  because  you  caused  him  to  learn 
prayers  in  your  school.  Or,  if  the  words  of  his  old  prayers  fail  him,  at 
east  the  hymns  which  you  taught  him  to  sing,  out  of  the  hymn-book 
irhich  you  gave  him,  must  eling  tenaciously  in  his  memory,  and  he  will  cry 
:o  his  Saviour, 

"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens,  Lord,  with  me  abide." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  that  really  great  and  good  man,  now,  alas  !  lost  to 
Dur  Church — 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
Lead  Thou  me  on." 

Surely  we  may  trust  that  your  scholar,  so  brought  up  and  so  fortified, 
will  be  able  to  stand  in  his  day  of  trial  and  temptation. 

Very  clever  men,  but  warped  and  even  mutilated  in  mind  by  addiction 
to  one  line  of  study  and  thought,  will  tell  him  that  conscience  is  merely 
an  inbred  sense  of  utility  and  expedience  like  the  inbred  quality  of  a 
pointer  dog.  They  will  tell  him  that  all  things  are  created  by  the  energy 
inherent  in  matter,  and  the  formative  powers  of  nature,  and  that  we  are 
automatons,  but  they  shall  tell  him  all  these  things  in  vain.  Your  scholar 
shall  be  able  to  defy  their  most  suggestive  doubts  and  their  most  ingenious 
conjectures 

''  To  quench  his  immortality 
Or  shake  his  trust  in  God.*' 
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Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  question  implied  as  the 
subject  of  the  following  paper,  viz.,  The  Relations  of  the  Church 
to  School  Boards,  it  may  be  convenient  to  clear  the  ground  by  briefly 
considering  the  position  now  occupied  by  School  Boards  in  the  national 
system  of  administration,  and  the  work  that  they  have  accomplished. 
The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed, — Ist,  To  provide  a 
sufficient  supply  of  school  buildings;  2d,  To  separate  the  religious  in- 
struction from  the  secular  instruction,  and  to  withdraw  the  former 
from  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  formation  of  School  Boards  is  an  expedient  adopted  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  school  accommodation, 
"to  supplement  but  not  supersede"  voluntary  agencies,  to  insure  the 
regular  methodical  performance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  throughout 
the  country  wherever  indolence  or  poverty  had  occasioned  neglect. 
(Section  6),  and  to  facilitate  compulsory  byelaws. 

Although  in  theory  School  Boards  are  not  essential  to  the  Act,  the 
public  school  accommodation  in  1870  was  manifestly  inadequate  to  existing 
needs,  and  in  far  greater  proportion  below  the  rigid  standard  prescribed 
by  the  Act;  so  that  during  the  debates  in  Parliament  it  was  always  assumed 
that  some  School  Boards  must  of  necessity  be  constituted. 

For  the  formation  of  School  Boards  four  initiatory  methods  were 
provided : — 

1.  In  the  metropolis  a  School  Board  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  (Sect.  37) ; 

2.  In  municipal  boroughs  on  the  application  of  the  Town  Council  (12)*, 

3.  In  other  districts  on  the  application  of  the  rate})ayers  (12); 

4.  In  districts  having  an  insufficient  supply  of  schools,  a  Board  is  com- 
pulsorily  formed  by  directions  from  the  Education  Department  (10). 

As  regards  the  metropolis,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  remove  all 
occasion  of  controversy  whether  a  School   Board   should  or  should  not> 
be  formed ;  as  regards  municipal  boroughs  and  other  districts  that  migh& 
apply  for  Boards,  Mr  Forster  explained  the  views  of  the  Government  iia^- 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill — 

"  He  was  aware,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  a  blot  in  the  bill,  that  becanse^^ 
a  district  had  provided  the  means  of  education,  therefore  it  was  not 
have  the  same  power  of  compelling  attendance  as  a  district  that  had  not 
provided  the  means  of  sufficient  education.  .  .  .  After  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  Government  were  prepared 
take  this  step.  While  they  would  not  force  a  district  to  provide  a  School^ 
Board  unless  it  was  proved  deficient  in  school  provision,  they  were  willin^^ 
to  allow  such  districts  to  do  so  ;  and  he  proposed  to  introduce  words 
enable  a  School  Board  to  be  formed  at  once  on  application  being  mad( 
by  those  who,  if  a  School  Board  were  necessary,  would  elect  that  Board.- — 
If  in  a  borough  a  Town  Council  wished  for  a  School  Board  they  would — ■ 
only  have  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  it,  and  there  woulcL— 
be  the  same  power  in  the  rural  parishes." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  School  Boards  were  a  subordinate  object  ii 
the  Education  Act,  and  only  necessary  to  remedy  the  inadequate  provisioi 
of  school  accommodation. 
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Let  us  now  inqaire  what  progress  has  been  made  since  the  Act  became 
law  in  the  supply  of  schools  and  the  formation  of  School  Boards. 

1.  The  supply  of  elementary  schools. 

From  the  latest  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  the  following 
paragraph  (pp.  9,  10)  is  extracted — **  School  supply , — We  find  that  the 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  inspectors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annual  grants,  which  provided  in  1869  for  1,765,944  scholars, 
or  for  8.34  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1874  sufficient  for 
2,871,826  scholars,  or  12.14  per  cent  of  the  estimated  population. 

''An  addition  of  room  in  aided  schools  for  1,105,882  children  in  five 
years  is  satisfeustory,  and  shows  that  accommodation  in  efficient  schools  is 
increasing  in  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  population  of  the  country. 
But  much  remains  to  ba  done  before  the  three  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  children,  who  ought  to  be  daily  under  instruction,  can  be  provided  for 
in  schools  whose  efficiency  is  tested  by  the  yearly  visit  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors." 

JVbte. — "  In  1874  accommodation  was  provided  by  838  Board  Schools  for 
245,508  scholars,  and  138,293  were  in  average  attendance.  The  increase 
in  the  accommodation  in  voluntary  schools  since  1869  has  therefore 
amounted  to  860,374  places  (or  48*7  per  cent),  while  the  average  attend- 
ance has  increased  by  477*467  (or  44.9  per  cent)." 

2.  Formation  of  School  Boards. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871  was — (1.)  in  the  metro- 
poliUn  district,  3,366,987  ;  (2.)  in  224  municipal  boroughs,  6,531,892  ; 
(3.)  in  14,083  civil  parishes,  12,913,387  =  22,712,266. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  School  Board  for  the  metropolis  was,  as  already 
stated,  prescribed  by  the  Act 

2.  Boards  have  been  established  in  113  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,409,964  souls :  '^  about  one-half  in  number  of  boroughs,  but  five-sixths 
in  number  of  souls." 

3.  Boards  have  been  established  in  1479  parishes  having  a  population 
of  2,971,047  souls,  less  than  one-ninth  in  number  of  parishes,  less  than 
one-fourth  in  number  of  souls.  There  appear  to  be  no  returns  showing 
precisely  the  number  of  parishes  and  population  governed  by  School  Boards 
compulsorily  formed,  but  the  Committee  of  Council  report  that ''  they  have 
issued  final  notices  in  2718  parishes,  and  that  these  notices  have  resulted 
in  the  compulsory  election  of  476  Boards  for  296  single  parishes  and  180 
united  districts.  In  765  cases,  the  time  limited  by  the  notices  has  not  yet 
expired,  and  in  762  cases  the  required  accommodation  has  been  supplied 
by  voluntary  efiTort" 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  civil 
parishes  now  under  School  Boards  have  voluntarily  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  of  the  Act,  not  exceeding  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  (1  in 
150). 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  at  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  is  under  the  rule  of  School  Boards. 
That  the  urban  population  is  mainly  imder  that  authority,  but  among 
the  suburban  and  rural  population,  the  system  has  hitherto  made  little 
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It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  above-cited  figares  do  not  disclose 
the  proportion  of  Boards  formed  under  compulsion,  and  Boards  volmitaiily 
formed.  At  first  sight,  generalising  hastily,  we  may  be  apt  to  oondiide 
that  School  Boards  are  popular  in  urban,  but  unpopular  in  rural  districts. 
On  closer  examination,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  metropolis, 
neither  the  ratepayers  nor  the  local  authorities  had  any  choice,  and  that 
the  metropolis  includes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  School  Bou*d  popula- 
tion. 

In  niuncipal  boroughs,  the  Boards  have  been  formed  on  the  application 
of  the  Town  Councils,  not  on  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  boroughs  the  popular  vote  would  have 
negatived  the  decision  of  the  Councils. 

This  conclusion  then  may  be  drawn  from. the  foregoing  premises. 
School  Boards  are  neither  an  essential  nor  a  popular  element  in  the 
educational  system  constituted  by  the  Act  of  1870. 

Nevertheless,  though  not  essential  in  theory,  School  Boards  may  be 
practically  necessary  to  supply  the  admitted  deficiencies  in  voluntary 
effort,  and  as  constituted  authorities  exercising  important  national  func- 
tions, it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  National  Church  to  maintain  with 
these  Boards  amicable  relations,  and  of  school  managers  in  particular  to 
devise  some  modics  vivendi  to  secure  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  great 
work  of  elementary  education. 

Insisting  firmly  on  this  point,  on  the  other  hand,  little  sympathy 
need  be  felt  with  those  managers  of  voluntary  schools  who,  from  indolence 
or  faintheartedness,  transfer  their  schools  to  the  Boards. 

Extreme  cases  may  undoubtedly  occur  in  which  '^  the  poverty  but  not 
the  will  consents,"  but  even  these  cases  might  receive  timely  and  effectual 
aid  from  a  central  organisation,  such  as  the  National  Society,  or  a 
Diocesan  Board. 

The  embarrassment  to  which  many  managers  are  subjected  in  providing 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
poor  parishes  ;  it  is  often  the  reproach  of  the  wealthiest,  and  springs  more 
frequently  from  apathy  than  from  poverty. 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  state  that  very  few  voluntary  schools  havo 
been  transferred  to  School  Boards  under  the  powers  of  the  Act 

The  monthly  paper  of  the  National  Society  for  last  September,  gives 
the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  parliamentary  return.  Of  schools 
transferred  to  School  Boards,  375  schools  have  thus  been  transferred,  166 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  158  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  Wesleyan,  <Src.,  and  51  insufficiently  described,|and  it 
significantly  adds,  *^  To  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  it  ought  to  be 
stated,  that  not  one  of  their  schools  has  been  handed  over  to  a  School 
Board" 

Excluding  schools  visited  for  inspection  only,  and  Board  Schools,  the 
total  number  on  the  official  register  is  11,408.  The  number  transferred 
therefore  is  between  three  and  four  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  annual  contributions  have  increased 
from  £397,035  in  1869  to  £602,837  in  1874,  an  increase  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  irresistible  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  country  to 
maintain  the  voluntary  system. 

Having  now  completed  this  inquiry,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  tho 
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Tital  qaestion.  Is  it  possible  to  modify  the  regulations  of  Board  Schools 
80  that  they  may  effectively  maintain  religious  as  well  as  secular  educa- 
tion t 

To  this  question,  a  negative  answer  only  can  be  given,  so  long  as  tbe 
ultimate  decision  depends  neither  upon  fixed  rules  nor  upon  a  central 
authority. 

By  statute  the  Boards  act  under  great  restrictions  (I  refer  to  the  Cowper 
Temple  Clause);  and  within  their  limited  powers  tbe  good  Eesolutions  of  a 
majority  to-day  may  be  rescinded  by  an  adverse  majority  to-morrow.  The 
principal  teacher  may  be  of  any  creed,  or  of  none,  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions,  if  he  is  indifferent  or  sceptical,  will  naturally  be  reflected  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 

However  much  we  may  regret  the  defects  of  many  voluntary  schools  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  these  defects  are  likely  to  be  intensified 
in  Board  Schools. 

A  valuable  return  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Education 
Department,  showing  the  provisions  made  by  each  School  Board  in  England 
and  Wales  for  religious  teaching  and  religious  observances  in  Board  Schools. 
From  this  return  it  appears  that  the  Board  have  usually  issued  regula- 
tions, directing  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Frequently 
the  schools  are  opened  or  closed  with  prayer,  and  sometimes  also  with 
hymns,  and  as  regards  the  numerous  exceptions  in  which  no  such  regula- 
tions have  been  made,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances  this  neglect 
may  be  attributed  to  the  recent  formation  of  the  Boards. 

It  may  be  useful  to  contrast  the  provisions  for  religious  instruction  and 
observance  furnished  by  the  School  Boards  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
respectively. 

They  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  two  most  influential  currents 
of  public  opinion  on  this  question. 

The  Manchester  provisions  are  as  follows : — The  School  Management 
and  Organisation  Committee  having  carefully  considered  the  best  way  of 
inparting  religious  instruction  to  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Board, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Education  Act,  and  of  the  scheme 
already  agreed  upon,  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  That  the  scheme  be  not  confined  to  the  reading  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  before  the  whole  school,  with  instruction  thereon  by  the  principal 
Schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  but  consist  of  a  graduated  course  of  teach- 
ing to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  oral  instruction,  passages  of  Scripture 
committed  to  memory,  and  by  suitable  exercises  in  reading  or  writing. 

2.  That  the  words  "  by  the  principal  teacher"  be  therefore  omitted  from 
sub-sec  4.  of  the  scheme  of  education,  so  that  the  assistant  teachers  and 
pupil-teachers  may  be  able  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  tbe  children's 
sake,  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  given. 

3.  That  instruction  be  given  to  the  children  during  each  year  in  accord- 
ance with  schedule  A 

4.  That  having  regard  to  the  importance  of  religious  knowledge  on  tbe 
part  of  the  pupil-teachers,  both  for  their  own  guidance  in  life,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  scholars  taught  by  them,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  their  future 
prospects  in  entering  training-colleges,  and  obtaining  the  charge  of  schools, 
they  shall  receive  from  the  principal  teachers  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  daring  one  and  a  half  hours  weekly  in  accordance  with  schedule  B. 
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5.  That  in  order  to  secure  and  encourage  the  religious  instraction  to  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations,  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  scholars  and  pupil-teachers  in  every  Board  School  shall  be  held. 

6.  That  such  examination  shall  take  place  in  each  school  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  school  year,  as  defined  in  Article  13  of  the  New  Code. 

7.  That  the  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  one  or  more  examinen 
appointed  by,  but  not  being  members  of  the  Board. 

8.  That  the  examination  be  conducted  on  a  day  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  should  this  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Educa- 
tion Act. 

That  otherwise,  the  examination  be  conducted  in  the  time  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction,  during  one  or  more  days. 

9.  That  the  prayers  in  schedule  D  be  adopted  for  use  in  Board  Schools. 
Birmingham. — The  School  Board  makes  no  provision  either  for  religioni 

instruction  or  for  any  form  of  religious  worship. 

In  buildings  erected  by  the  Board  opportunity  is  given  to  Yoluntary 
teachers  to  give  religious  instruction,  and  to  conduct  any  form  of  reli^ouB 
service  they  please. 

The  teachers  pay  rent  to  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  building. 

The  regulations  under  which  the  voluntary  teachers  have  access  to  the 
schools  are  appended. 

The  Board  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  aid  in  voluntary  teaching. 

In  school  buildings  held  by  the  Board  for  a  nominal  rent,  the  original 
managers  of  the  schools  reserve  in  some  cases  the  right  of  giving  religious 
instruction. 

Regulations  for  the  giving  of  voluntary  religious  teaching  in  Board 
Schools. 

liesolved.—  That  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  by  voluntary  agency  in  the  school  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Board  to  children  attending  the  Board  Schools. 

That  in  every  case  the  wish  of  the  parents  or  guardians  should  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  shall  receive  religious  instruction,  and  whether  a 
child  shall  receive  any  specific  religious  instruction  that  may  be  provided. 

That  any  persons  proposing  to  give  religious  instruction  shall  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  Board  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  children  to  whom*  the  religious  instruction  is  given,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  giving  the  instruction. 

That  the  opportunity  for  giving  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  given 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  Friday  morning  in  every  week. 

That  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  the  schools  shall  be  open  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  than  on 
other  days. 

That  the  application  of  the  Eeligious  Education  Society,  as  representing 
a  considerable  number  of  religious  communities  in  the  town,  be  complied 
with,  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  Education 
and  School  Management  Committee  be  authorised  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments, and  report  to  the  Board. 

That  any  further  application  for  the  use  of  the  school  building  for  the 
giving  of  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  be 
referred  to  the  Education  and  School  Management  Committee  for  them 
to  report  to  the  Board,  with  the  anderstanding  that  these  applications 
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may  be  made,  either — (1.)  By  the  committee  of  any  similar  society,  repre- 
senting one  or  more  of  the  religious  communities  of  the  town,  or  (2.)  By 
ministers  of  religion  in  charge  of  congregations  in  the  town,  or  (3.)  By 
any  person  willing  to  give  religious  instruction,  when  the  application  is 
sustained  by  the  signatures  of  the  parents  of  at  least  20  children  in  regular 
attendance  at  one  of  the  departments  of  any  Board  SchooL 

The  Rev.  P.  Wodehouse,  late  inspector  of  the  Manchester  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  observes  in  his  Eeport,  dated  last  July  : — "  Few  things 
strike  me  more  than  the  very  small  amount  of  distinctive  Church  teach- 
ing which  is  given  in  Church  schools;"  and  he  adds,  "From  this  it 
foUows,  nor  have  I  any  hesitation  in  making  the  inference,  that  if  the 
excellent  scheme  of  religious  instruction  drawn  up  by  the  School  Board 
of  Manchester  for  use  in  their  schools  is  honestly  carried  out,  the  children 
educated  in  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  will  know  quite  as  much  of 
the  Catechism  as  the  children  in  half  the  Church  schools  of  the  diocese." 

Assuming  that  School  Boards  will  continue  to  exist,  it  is  clearly  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  members  should  be  carefully  selected.  It  is 
often  argued,  with  great  force,  that  their  title  to  support  should  not  be 
adherence  to  this  or  that  political  party,  whether  secularist  or  religious, 
bat  experience  and  ability  in  education,  administrative  talents  and  prac- 
tical common  sense ;  yet  so  long  as  the  Boards  are  invested  with  extensive 
power  in  withholding  or  permitting  religious  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  party  contests  can  be  avoided. 

Scotland,  in  this  respect  more  fortunate  than  England,  retains  her  old 
custom  of  religious  instruction  by  express  enactment,  free  from  the  uncer- 
tain and  capricious  action  of  School  Board  regulations. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  system  of  election  has  not  proved  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  practical  men  of  all  parties  are  beginning  to  demand  an 
amendment  of  the  Act,  so  that  power  may  be  given  to  the  Boards  under 
proper  regulations,  to  supply  casual  vacancies,  without  resorting  to  a  poll 
of  Uie  constituency.  Even  now,  whilst  School  Boards  have  the  attraction 
of  novelty,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  most  competent  men  to  undergo 
the  annoyances  of  a  contest. 

But  whilst  all  thinking  minds  seem  to  converge  to  one  conclusion,  when 
dealing  with  the  evils  of  School  Board  elections,  opinions  differ  materially 
as  to  the  remedy.  By  some  it  is  held  that  we  ought  to  fix  a  wider  area 
than  the  parish,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  for 
United  School  Districts,  make  the  School  Board  District  co-extensive  with 
the  Union.  It  has  been  argued  that  "the  selection  of  representatives 
from  this  wider  circle  would  perhaps  insure  the  services  of  men  of  greater 
ability  and  position,  who  would  put  an  end  to  local  jealousies  and  local 
recklessness  in  the  imposition  of  ratea" 

But  parishes,  already  amply  supplied  with  efficient  voluntary  schools, 
would  of  course  resist  this  enforced  and  ill-assorted  union,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  Education  Act, 
and  there  are  educationists  ready  to  maintain  that  the  proposal  to  form 
extensive  districts  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  secretary  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Board,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  insists  that 
though  the  larger  area  would  give  the  larger  choice  of  men,  it  would  not 
giTe  the  most  choice  men.  This  is  a  neat  epigrammatic  way  of  condensing 
his  argument,  but  its  soundness  is  questionable.     Here  is  his  imaginary 
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School  Board  in  "  a  benighted  country  village  : " — **  The  squire  or  some 
representative  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  clergyman,  a  farmer.  These 
three  would  occur  to  every  one.  Two  more  are  wanted.  If  I^aaeDt  be 
prevalent  in  the  parish,  a  representative  of  that  interest  would  be  the 
fourth;  the  rector  would  propose  him.  An  intelligent  labouring  man, 
having  children  in  the  school,  would  complete  the  list." 

No  doubt  these  are  excellent  materials,  and  with  mutual  forbearance,  a 
Board  so  constituted  might  satisfactorily  conduct  the  education  of  the  paiisk 
If,  however,  the  squire  or  the  clergyman  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  candi- 
date not  upon  this  list,  or  if  the  religious  question  should  become  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  debate,  less  harmonious  results  might  safely  be  predicted. 

Mr  Koutledge,  school  inspector,  observes  (p.  142),  ''It  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  on  theoretical  educationists  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
small  country  parishes  to  get  together  even  five  people  who  are  at  once 
competent  and  willing  to  superintend  the  process  of  education.     Some 
members  of  a  Board  are  frequently  less  highly  educated  than  the  school- 
master, and  surrender  themselves  blindly  to  bis  dictation  and  judgment 
My  colleague,  Mr  Temple,  has  quite  expressed  my  own  sentiments,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  schools  by  the  absence  of  that  personal 
help  which  is  given  by  voluntary  committees,  but  which  is  often  over- 
looked or  neglected  by  the  members  of  School  Boards,  composed  of  farmers 
or  men  of  business  who  have  no  time  to  spare,  and  only  a  very  secondary 
interest  in,  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of,  the  details  of  instruction.^ 

If  we  now  compare  and  contrast  the  respective  strength  and  vitality  of 
Board  and  voluntary  schools,  an  impartial  review  must  surely  award  th^ 
palm  of  superiority  to  the  latter. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  secular  learning  the  BoardL 
Schools  must  have  an  indisputable  advantage,  as  the  Board  can  comman<L 
resources  beyond  the  means  of  prifate  persons.  But  this  advantage  i» 
apparent,  rather  than  real. 

Profuse  expenditure  will  not  insure  good  schools,  and  the  British  rate- 
payer will  become  very  impatient  under  the  burthen.  Voluntary  managers^ 
if  they  are  prudent  and  in  earnest,  will  look  closely  into  details,  be  ready" 
to  encourage  the  teachers  in  their  work,  offer  their  sympathy  and  aid  in. 
time  of  trouble,  have  a  kindly  word  for  the  parents  of  the  children  and. 
the  children  themselves,  and  thus  secure  a  legitimate  influence  practically^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  Board  with  its  rigid  and  mechanical  action,  its  bye- 
laws  and  routine. 

In  every  other  respect  a  parish  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  pastor  must  almost  inevitably  suffer  by  the  transfer  of  a 
school  to  a  Board. 

The  religious  training  of  the  young  is  of  course  the  foremost  question ; 
upon  this  familiar  topic  further  comments  are  surely  superfluous ;  but  there 
are  other  points  of  important  though  minor  consideration. 

If  the  parish  clergyman  has  not  free  access  to  the  school,  his  means  of 
usefulness  are  seriously  impaired.  For  the  Sunday  school,  for  Confirma- 
tion classes,  and  a  variety  of  parochial  institutions,  such  a  building  is 
essential.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  admitted  only  on  sufferance  and  at 
stated  hours,  the  visits  of  the  clergyman,  perhaps  not  now  too  frequent, 
would  become  rare  indeed,  and  some  trifling  dispute  might  dose  the  doors 
against  him. 
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After  ally  the  only  safe,  the  only  just,  reliance  that  voluntary  schools 
aud  entertain,  is  summed  up  in  the  word  '^  efficiency."  Apart  from  this 
iractical  test,  all  appeals  to  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  past  will  fall 
dly  upon  the  ears  of  the  public  at  large. 

Whatever  credit  managers  may  claim  and  receive  on  these  grounds,  will 
lot  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  demand  for  efficient  education  in  its 
^est  sense,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  influential  persons  lend 
force  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  systematically  disparage  voluntary 
idiocls,  when  they  declare  that  under  the  existing  competition  with 
Board  Schools,  the  former  must  gradually  dwindle  and  perish. 

Undoubtedly,  the  compulsory  payment  of  rates  to  maintain  Board  Schools 
97  those  who  tax  themselves  heavUy  to  maintain  efficient  voluntary  schools 
s  a  real  grievance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  great 
uid  growing  demand  for  a  system,  analogous  to  that  of  Canada,  whereby 
the  ratepayer  can  assign  his  rate  to  the  class  of  schools  which  he  prefers. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  would  probably  tend  to  the  discontinuance 
>f  many  Board  Schools,  as  provided  by  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  and 
n  effect  restrict  the  duties  of  the  Board  to  the  enforcement  of  bye-laws 
ind  the  distribution  of  the  school-rate. 

It  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the  plan  to  show  how  it  can  be  worked 
n  practice,  as  it  would  inevitably  be  more  complicated  in  this  country 
hin  in  Canada. 

Another  problem  awaits  solution  to  which  I  can  only  incidentally  refer, 
md  that  is  the  constitution  or  selection  of  some  local  authority,  armed 
inth  power  to  frame  and  adopt  bye-laws  under  the  Education  Department, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  attendance  at  school,  without  resorting  to  the 
nmibrous  machinery  or  the  initiating  contest  of  School  Boards. 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs,  though  not  without  cause  for  anxiety,  is, 
)n  the  whole,  calculated  to  encourage  and  stimulate  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  noble  work  of  national  education. 

With  energy,  perseverance,  and  union,  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  may  speedily  be  overcome,  and  a  solid  basis  of  combined  religious 
ind  secular  instruction  may  be  laid,  penetrating  to  the  lowest  and  most 
[i^lected  ranks  of  society,  so  that  the  desire  of  many  hearts  may  at  length 
te  fulfilled,  and  a  sound  elementary  education  may  be  brought  within  the 
:each  of  every  English  child. 


The  Rkv.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  James's 
Church,  Leeds,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ripon. 

[rat  I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  on  the  important  subject 
o  which  this  meeting  of  the  Congress  is  devote  i,  is,  I  conceive,  owing 
o  the  £Eu;t  of  my  having  been  long  practically  connected  with  pubHc 
dementary  education,  and  to  the  additional  fact  of  my  occupying  a  seat 
m  the  School  Board  of  the  borough  of  Leeds ;  a  School  Board,  which 
If  very  high  authority  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful 
n  the  kingdom* 

It  is  from  this  particular  stand-point  of  the  public  elementary  educational 
provision  of  Leeds,  as  supphed  by  the  School  Board,  and  by  other  bodies, 
haX  I  would  consider  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 
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In  doing  this,  I  will  first  offer  such  carefully-prepared  statistical  in- 
formation as  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  then  from  such  statement 
of  facts  proceed  to  draw  some,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  important 
conclusions. 

The  first  of  these  facts,  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  my 
auditory  is  this,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870,  the  whole  of 
the  additional  public  elementary  school  accommodation,  provided  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  other  religious  bodies,  in  Leeds,  did  little  more 
than  meet  the  need  for  such  additional  accommodation  for  one  of  those 
ten  years,  and  further,  that  a  considerable  part  of  that  additional  school 
accommodation  was  oif  a  temporary  and  unsatisfactory  character. 

Let  me  next  point  out  what  was  the  exact  state  of  public  elementary 
education  in  Leeds,  as  shown  by  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1869,  the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act. 

Church  of  England 15,361  9,626 

Other  Keligious  Bodies      ....  6,218  8,988 

Total    .        21,579  18,634 

The  Leeds  School  Board  was  elected  at  the  end  of  1870,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  1872  that  any  schools  were  opened,  the 
intervening  time  being  occupied  with  preliminary  inquiries  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  Education  Department  in  London.  The  Board, 
therefore,  in  July  last  had  really  been  in  active  operation  only  three 
years  and  a  hall  At  that  date  the  following  was  the  return  of  Board 
Schools  : — 

18,603  11,847 

While  the   ascertained  numbers   in   schools  belonging  to   the  religions 
bodies  were : — 


OnRoa 


Arerage 
AttendaAoe. 


Church  of  England 19,942  12,556 

Other  Religious  Boilies      .        .        .        .        '  7,658  4,611 

Total    .        27,600  17,167 

These  figures  show  the  very  remarkable  result,  that  after  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  the  School  Board's  practical  operations,  18,603 
children  were  on  the  roll  on  Board  Schools,  while  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  bodies  actually 
exceeded  by  6021  the  number  on  the  roll,  when  the  School  Board  began 
to  work,  while  the  total  increase  on  the  roll  has  been  lOi  per  cent 
Very  striking  as  this  result  is,  it  is  readily  accounted  for ;  the  employ- 
ment of  special  officers  to  look  after  the  attendance  of  children  at  acnool, 
and  the  putting  in  force  the  provision  for  compulsory  attendance,  ex- 
plain this  extraordinary  difference  in  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
at  school  From  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  bye-laws 
for  enforcing  attendance,  nearly  7000  notices  have  been  sent  to  parents 
whose  children  were  absent  from  school,  and  436  prosecutions  before  the 
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magistrate  instituted,  followed  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  vaiTing  from 
one  to  five  shillinga.  It  is  proper  to  note,  that  in  all  cases,  before  even 
the  notices  are  sent  from  the  Board,  the  attendance  officers  have  visited 
the  parties  in  fault,  and  sought  to  persuade  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  legal  proceedings,  and  also  that 
before  the  case  actually  takes  the  form  of  a  summons  before  the  magis- 
trate, the  parent  has  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  a  committee  of 
the  School  Board,  and  of  stating  anything  in  explanation  or  mitigation 
of^the  case. 

And  here  a  few  words  should  be  given  to  the  vexed  question  (how 
needlessly  a  vexed  question  the  Leeds  experience  makes  clearly  to  appear) 
of  the  famous  25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act.  It  may  then  be  em- 
phatically stated,  that  in  Leeds  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  found  in 
carrying  out  that  provision  of  the  Act.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  decided 
conviction  of  the  most  active  members  and  officers  of  the  Board,  that 
withont  the  25th  clause,  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  to  have 
worked  the  compulsory  bye-laws,  and  thus  have  attained  the  valuable 
results  which  compulsory  attendance  has  secured.  Whenever  a  parent 
can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  of  the  Board,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  consider  such  cases,  that  there  is  real  indigence,  that  the  child  is 
kept  away  from  an  inability  to  pay  the  school  fees^  tickets  for  free  attend- 
ance are  invariably  given,  the  Board  paying  the  fees  at  other  schools, 
remitting  them  at  their  own ;  freedom  being  allowed  to  the  parent  in  the 
clioice  of  the  school  to  which  his  child  shall  be  sent. 

Whilst  thus  the  Leeds  School  Board  uses  its  utmost  diligence  to  enforce 
attendance,  there  is  everything  done  to  attract  children  to  school,  and  to 
make  the  parents  place  a  higher  value  upon  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  Board  has  twenty-six  evening  schools,  with  nearly  2000 
scholars;  1800  scholars  passed  the  examination  of  the  science  and  art 
department ;  the  Kindergarten  system  for  infant  schools  is  being  introduced, 
and  swimming  is  taught  weekly  to  the  elder  boys.  • 

Lessons  on  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  so  valuable  that  they 
have  recently  been  published  and  elicited  warm  and  general  approbation, 
have  been  delivered  before  the  more  advanced  scholars ;  while  a  system  of 
rewards,  including  illuminated  cards  and  books,  for  good  attendance  has 
been  commenced,  which  promises  the  best  results. 

The  Board  now  has  no  fewer  than  ninety-seven  head  teachers,  seventy- 
two  assistant  teachers,  and  403  pupil-teachers  in  its  employ ;  but  this 
number,  though  appearing  so  large,  will  have  to  be  continually  increased. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  is  computed  to  be  at  the  present 
time  upwards  of  280,000, — for  which  the  adequate  public  elementary 
school  provision  would  be  about  52,000  ; — the  total  existing  accommoda- 
tion is,  however,  but  47,000, — showing  a  deficiency  of  5000, — while  the 
annual  increase  of  the  population  calls  for  additional  elementary  school 
provision  for  1000  children,  at  a  cost  of  say  from  £7000  to  X8000  in  school 
sites,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  and  of  at  least  £500  a  year  in  maintenance, 
exdu  sive  of  children's  payments  and  Gk)vernment  grants. 

In  all  the  Leeds  Board  Schools,  the  Bible  is  required  to  be  read  with 
singing  and  prayer.  And  here  again  no  difficulty  has  been  found ;  the 
conscience  clause  is  respected  in  all  cases,  where  its  protection  is  claimed. 
Whether  or  not  the  Bible  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  still  more  the 
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religious  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  is  a 
very  pertinent  and  very  weighty  question,  and  one  in  close  connection  with 
some  of  tlie  conclusions,  which,  from  the  facts  I  have  given,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  draw. 

1.  I  deduce,  that  previous  to  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  notwith- 
standing the  large  efforts  made  by  the  religious  bodies,  notably  by  the 
Church  of  England,  there  was  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  need 
for  further  provision  of  public  elementary  education. 

2.  That  there  was  no  probability,  it  might  be  said,  indeed,  no  possibility, 
of  such  enlarged  provision  being  supplied  by  the  religious  bodies. 

3.  That  the  Act  of  1870  has  been  proved  to  be  an  eminently  practical, 
just,  and  beneficent  measure,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  for  wisdom  and 
public  spirit  on  its  authors,  and  entitling  the  government  which  passed  it  to 
the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  country. 

4.  That  instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  Church,  the  Education  Act 
by  the  provision  for  compulsory  attendance,  as  well  also  as  by  the  better 
feeling  it  has  excited  on  behalf  of  elementary  education,  has  greatly 
added  to  the  number  of  children  in  Church  of  England  schools. 

5.  That  the  further  and  continued  effect  of  the  Act  in  raising  generally 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  ought  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  religion,  by  preparing  a  more  suitable 
element  for  receiving  its  influences  and  appeals ;  seeing  that  the  Church 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  awakening  of  mind,  and  the  quickening  of 
the  intellectual  powers. 

6.  That,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  and  policy  of  the  Church 
cordially  to  accept,  and  actively  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out,  a 
measure  which,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  may  now  be  deemed 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  economy  as  the  Poor  Law  Relief 
itself. 

7.  That  it  is  most  im|K)rtant,  however,  to  realise  the  fact,  that  the 
Education  Act  in  its  provisions,  and  in  its  working,  has  greatly  increased 
the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  clergy. 

8.  That  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  is  now  more 
than  ever  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  demand  is  great,  and  will 
continue  to  be  great,  and  the  Church  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  that 
demand  with  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  of  highly-trained  men  and 
women  : — teachers  of  great  intellectual  ability  and  culture,  and  of  equally 
earnest  religious  character ; — ready  to  enter  both  Bosuxl  schools  and 
Church  schools. 

9.  That  the  care  of  the  young  has  become  an  emphatic  duty.  Cate- 
chising should  be  regularly  and  carefully  practised.  The  Sunday-school 
system  should  be  extended,  and  also  greatly  improved,  and  aJl  other 
modes  for  securing  the  attachment,  and  promoting  the  religious  training 
of  children,  should  be  sought  out  and  adopted.  Separate  Bible  classes 
for  young  people  will  be  greatly  needed. 

10.  That  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  whether  Church  schools  or 
Board  schools,  should  have  the  importance  of  their  position  recognised, 
and  no  members  of  our  congregations,  or  residents  in  our  parishes,  should 
have  more  of  the  kindly  notice  and  appreciative  sympathy  of  Churchmen, 
— especially  of  the  clergy. 

11.  That  this  kindly  notice,  with  affectionate  pastoral  care  and  ^^ 
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Bhoald  especially  be  extended  to  the  vast  body  of  pupil-teachers, — and 
especiaUy  to  those  in  Board  Schools,  the  Church  seeking  to  supply,  in 
right  and  wise  methods,  with  that  more  distinctive  religious  teaching, 
those,  who  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  position  will  more  urgently 
require  it. 

12.  And  it  is  a  question,  though  I  know  that  here  I  am  treading  on 
very  delicate  ground,  whether  in  certain  cases  it  might  not  be  a  clear  gain 
and  great  relief  to  the  Church  to  transfer,  upon  proper  and  safe  conditions, 
to  School  Boards,  such  Church  Schools  as,  from  continued  and  hopeless 
deficiency  of  voluntary  support,  may  be  both  burdensome  and  unavoidably 
inefficient.  For  myself  I  think  that  transfer  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
in  the  case  of  schools  thus  situated. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  deductions  I  have  now  been 
making  are  based  upon  the  educational  condition  of  a  limited  area,  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  wider  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
School  Boards  might  not  support  these  views.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
bear  this  test,  fully  believing  that  further  inquiry  will  not  materially 
shake  my  conclusion,  if  that  inquiry  be  accurately  and  impartially  made. 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Melville. 

Mt  theme  is  religious  teaching  in  Board  Schools,  and  the  Church's  duty  therein  to 
that  great  and  growing  element  of  the  national  Bystem.  But  first,  with  regard  to  that 
denre  to  recall  the  original  draft  of  the  Education  Act,  and  to  repeal  the  Cowper- 
TeiAple  Clause,  which  now-a-days  is  so  frequently  heard  of.  There  are  two  cries  in 
irhich  the  practical  mind  of  England  is  unwilling  to  indulge.  One  is  the  cry  over 
qpilt  milk,  and  the  other  is  the  cry  for  the  moon.  Now,  to  lament  the  first  draft  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  left  the  kind  and  degree  of  religious  teaching,  if 
any,  to  each  School  Board  to  determine  for  itself,  were  yery  like  crying  over  spilt 
milk ;  and  to  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  is,  I  fear,  yery  like 
erying  for  the  moon.  The  Church,  through  its  authorised  yoices,  did  little  or 
aothing  at  the  time  to  secure  the  one  or  arrest  the  other  ;  and  now  the  duty  of  the 
()hnrch  to  that  Act  it  accepted,  and  has  put  itself  forward  to  administer,  is,  by  its 
soUeetiye  opinion  and  force,  as  here  at  this  time — its  educational  organisations 
ind  machinery,  and  the  indiyidual  efforts  of  its  representatiyes  on  School  Boards, 
lo  sare  the  mere  religious  permissiyeness  of  the  Act  from  sinking  to  that  zero 
lo  which  apathy,  ignorance,  and  dislike  haye  already  partly  committed  it,  and 
lUll  more  may  commit  it,  and  to  register  the  highest  standard  of  systematic 
teaching  of  which  the  enactment  admits.  For  do  not  let  us  delude  ourselyes; 
x>  repeal  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  is  not  necessarily  to  bring  back  the  ori- 
l^inal  proyision  of  the'  Act,  much  less  to  substitute  for  it^  as  some  would  fondly 
Iream,  the  Church  Catechism  in  its  integrity  ;  but  rather  it  would  at  best  leave 
Jie  point  as  .a  bone  of  rabid  contention,  wherein  the  bitterness  of  sectarian 
teife  would  eyentuate  more  often  than  not  in  a  stem  and  determined  secularism. 
?or  the  Legislature  rarely,  if  eyer,  walks  backwards,  not  eyen  though  the  previous 
liep  may  have  been  weak — rash-— dangerous ;  and  certainly  the  country,  as  well  as 
he  ParUament^  before  it  consents  to  even  contemplate  the  question  of  repeal,  would 
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reqaire  that  the  Charch,  in  asking  it,  should  show  that  it  had  exhausted  its  Uiought, 
its  energy,  and  its  experience  in  making  the  best  use  it  could  of  the  means  for 
religious  teaching  which  the  Act  supplies.    If  after  such  experiment^  fiuthfullr, 
intelligently,  anxiously  made,   nothing  like  a  sound,  systematic  teaching  eould 
possibly  be  extracted,  then  the  Church  might  baye  a  case  and  appear  in  Court. 
If  it  cannot  in  limine  produce  this  affidavit,  depend  upon  it  the  Court  of  Appeal 
would  at  once  reject  the  suit.    The  reader  of  the  first  paper  referred  to  the  material- 
ism of  Aristotle,  but  I  would  say  : — It  was  a  wise  old  Greek  who  said — "  He  was  the 
best  shoemaker — not  who  could  make  the  best  theoretical  pair  of  shoes,  but  who 
could  make  the  best  pair  of  shoes  out  of  the  leather  supplied  to  hiin."    Now,  let  ns 
think  whether  the  Church  in  this  matter  has  at  all  acted  on  this  wise  maxim,  and, 
if  not,  whether  the  materials  supplied  are  or  can  be  made  adequate  to  the  work 
required ;  and  then,  what  are  the  great  interests  inyolyed  which,  if  the  materials  are 
or  can  be  made  adequate,  moke  it  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  use  rather  thin 
reject  them.     Kow,  the  pair  of  shoes  to  be  made  is  a  "sufficient^  efficient,  and 
suitable "  basis  for  religious  instruction  in  Board  Schools— for  we  start  with  this 
postulate — that  religion,  like  any  other  subject  to  be  taught^  requires  a  systematic 
and  formulated  process,  and  cannot  be  left  to  the  caprice  or  indifference  of  indi- 
vidual will ;  and  the  material  supplied  for  this  work  is  measured  by  the  Cowpe^ 
Temple  Clause,  which  limits  it  to  that  which  is  not  "  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination."    Anything  else  may  be  used,  be  it  creed  or  formulary.     This  is  most 
necessary   to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  very  commonly  totally  misunderstood. 
That  is,  as  I  have  always  maintained,  and  still  would  maintain,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  instance,  may  )>e  taught — for 
the  exception  expressed  by  the  clause  does  not  touch  them.     They  mark  and  dis- 
tinguish no  separate  denomination.     No  one  sect,  denomination,  or  church  would 
presume  to  exclusively  claim  them  as  its  own.     Ko  aggregate  of  sects,  denominations^ 
or  churches,  would  dare  to  exclusively  assign  the  prestige  and  power  of  their  posses- 
sion to  any  single  other  sect  or  church.     The  Act  means  that  as  you  cannot  out- 
wardly affix  to  the  forefront  of  a  Board  School  any  particular  designation,  so  yoa 
cannot  teach  within  what  would  mark  it  as  distinctively  particular.     But  this  basis 
has  no  such  distinctive  particularity.    This  is  clear,  of  course,  as  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments — being  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  but  is  no  less  true,  for  the 
reason  I  have  just  given,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed — and  thus  out  of  the  leather  supplied 
the  pair  of  shoes  can  be  made  "  sufficient,"  for  it  is  enough  on  which  securely  to 
base  the  infant  faith  and  hope,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  true  Churchmen 
as  identical  with  the  educational  basis  our  baptismal  formulary  lays  down:  "Effi- 
cient," for  thereby  the  two  great  requirements  in  religious  teaching — ^methodical 
arrangement  and  personal  interest — may  be  secured;  and  "suitable" — whether  you 
regard  the  age,  character,  and  intelligence  of  those  taught,  the  relation  of  the  religi- 
ous to  the  other  elements  of  instruction,  or  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  in  the 
matter  of  popular  education.      The  question— the  only  question— that  can  arise 
would  be—"  Is  such  a  basis  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  clause  f"    There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  latter.     That  formulary  is  alone  excluded  which  distinctly 
and  singly  marks  off  any  one  separate  denomination — not  that  which  is  common 
equally  to  two  or  more,  and  conveys  no   such  distinctive  designation.      But  I 
happily  am  saved  general  argument  on  this  point  by  a  direct  and  pertinent  fad. 
Nor  will  I  say  anything,  though  much  might  be  urged  about  the  intention  of  the 
fratner  of  the  clause  or  the  legislative  body,  for  though  the  great  moralist  tells  us 
"  intentions  are  acts,"  he  did  not  mean  that  to  include  Acta  of  Parliament    The 
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btiin  is  in  existenee  in  School  Boards,  and  baa  been  paaaed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. liAtelj,  I  carefully  have  gone  through  the  return  moved  for  in  Parliament 
last  eenion  as  to  the  religious  teaching  in  School  Board  schools.  The  whole 
return  is  most  interesting  and  instructive.  It  establishes  most  determinately  the 
na,tional  desire  for  religious  education,  and  expresses  a  decided,  if  not  always  an 
artieolste.  desire  for  something  firmer  and  clearer  than  mere  Bible  reading  and 
leaching.  Throughout  Wales  the  feeling  for  some  fixed  basis  is  conveyed  by  adding 
the  Lord's  Prayer  to  Bible  instruction.  Often  there,  and  more  often  in  England, 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  added,  and  in  two  places,  the  town  of  Cockermouth 
and  Warmington  in  Northamptonshire,  the  full  basis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ten 
Commandments,  and  Apostles'  Creed  was  resolved  upon  on  the  construction  of  the 
Boards^  on  which  there  are  Nonconformist  members.  At  Cockermouth  the  Wesleyan 
minister  seconded  the  resolution — and  on  the  resolution  being  submitted  by  the 
Coekermonth  Board  to  the  Education  Department^  it  did  not  declare  the  baais 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Cowper- Temple  Clause,  and  it  has  since 
been  acted  upon,  and  only  some  Roman  Catholic  children,  none  other,  have  ever 
been  withdrawn  from  the  religions  instruction  of  the  school.  Now  it  is  the  practical 
attitude  of  men's  minds  that  nowadays  promptly  decides  public  opinion  and 
determines  momentous  issues.  That  course  or  policy  will  best  secure  this  influence 
that  catches  in  any  subject  the  element  of  pure  light  which  is  common  to  the 
varieties  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  body  at  large.  It  is  this  which  I  am  anxious 
the  Chnreh  in  this  most  momentous  matter  should  assume.  1  would  ask  Churchmen, 
alive  to  the  value  of  education,  to  give  a  firm  yet  simple  basis  to  the  national  system, 
and  thereby  to  .rescue  the  mere  permission  of  the  Act  from  its  present  uncertainty. 
I  would  ssk  those  who  reverence  Bible  teaching  to  evince  that  reverence  by  securing 
that  the  facts  of  truth  may  not  wither  and  drop  off,  but  be  converted  into  elements 
of  living  faith,  which,  besides  the  literary  and  educational  value  of  the  Bible,  is  its 
singular  and  especial  province.  I  would  ask  those  who  fear  a  denominational  or 
sectarian  interpretation  to  take  the  best  security  against  this  by  a  comprehensive, 
whilst  positive,  online — for  the  freedom  of  individual  teaching  is  no  guarantee, 
quite  the  reverse,  against  this  danger.  I  would  ask  the  Church  to  prove  that  its 
elsim  of  all  as  belonging  to  itself,  who  do  not  determinately  attach  themselves 
elsewhere,  is  no  mere  titular  claim,  but  that  it  is  anxious  to  make  the  claim  a  reality 
in  the  only  possible  way  for  the  community  at  large.  And  I  would  ask  Nonconfor- 
mists to  regard  this  claim  and  its  proof  with  only  a  godly  jealousy,  and  not  as  of 
the  rivalry  of  sects,  with  strife  and  bitterness.  And  I  ask  this  of  each  and  all — 
that  the  future  of  our  country,  certainly  so  critical,  may  offer  the  best  earnest  for 
the  personal,  social,  and  political  well-being  of  its  people.  For  who  can  measure 
the  blessings  which  might  result^  or  the  evils  that  might  be  stayed,  through  a 
sincere  common  effort  to  elevate  the  national  schoolroom  by  a  simple  yet  sound 
lyitem  of  divine  truth  f  To  promote  the  union  of  the  rising  and  future  generations 
in  **  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  as  simply  taught  in  the  great  prayer,  and 
preeepts,  and  creed  of  Christendom,  must  at  least  act  back  with  the  blessing  of 
Christian  unity  on  those  who  plant  Qod's  truth  on  such  a  pillar  and  ground.  It  is 
no  matter  of  Church  proselytism,  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  possible  increase  of  the 
Church's  strength  and  glory,  though  the  Church,  if,  like  the  Grecian  mother  of  old, 
•he  bares  the  fountain  of  love  and  life  to  her  child  in  his  moment  of  danger,  may 
win  back  her  wandering  children  once  more  to  her  arms. 
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DLSCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  W.  Cadman,  M.A, 

Thbbk  are  one  or  two  particulars  in  connection  with  thia  subject  upon  which  I  desire  to 
bear  my  testimonj.    The  whole  matter  comes  before  us  at  the  present  time  in  connec- 
tion with  th«  question  of  the  School  Boards.    Now,  I  hope  that  we  shall,  none  of  us, 
feel  it  necessary  to  take  an  antagonistic  'position  to  the  School  Boards,  but  I  think  it  ii 
of  great  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  clergyman  should  think  of  giving  up  hii 
schools  to  the  action  of  the  School  Board  untU  he  is  positiyelj  compelled  to  do' so.    It 
seems  to  me,  that  as  Churchmen  this  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance.    The 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  provide  in  every  possible  way  that  we  can,  that  there 
should  be  not  only  religious  education  at  present,  but  that  it  should  be  permanently 
continued  in  all  these  institutions  with  which  we  have  to  do.    A  solemn  inheritance 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and  that  inheritance  should  be  handed 
down,  unimpaired,  to  those  who  come  after  us.    I,  for  one,  can  never  forget  that  when 
we  are  privileged,  as  clergymen,  to  introduce  children  into  the  visible  membership  of 
Christ's  Church,  there  is  a  charge  which  we  are  comnsanded  to  give,  that  those  children 
be  taken  care  of,  and  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  remember  always  what  their 
baptism  signifies.     I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be  done  if  we  imperil  the  oontinuanoe  of 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools.     It  may  be  very  well  during  the  present  arrange- 
ment, during  one  good  election  of  members  of   the  School  Board,  that    religiooi 
instruction  may  be  provided,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  another  election  may  change 
the  whole  situation  as  to  the  School  Board,  and  imperil  that  principle  which  we  are 
bound  to  maintain.      I  therefore  trust  that  we  shall  all  feel  bound  to  maintain  the 
Voluntary  Schools  aa  long  as  we  possibly  can.    There  is  another  matter  upon  which  I 
desire  to  say  a  word,  namely,  the  duty  of  clergymen  in  connection  with  pupil-teachers 
of  schools.     It  is  a  very  sad  reflection  that  from  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  not  that  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruotion  of 
pupil- teachers  which  might  justly  be  expected.     I  trust  that  this  warning  will  be 
received  in  such  a  way,  that  henceforth  every  one  of  us  will  feel  that  one  of  his 
primary  duties  in  connection  with  these  schools  is  to  teach  those  who  have  to  teach 
the  children.     We  have  very  great  advantages  in  such  opportunity.     Who  is  so 
open  to  kindness  and  to  little  marks  of  attention  as  the  youths,  the  boys  and  giris 
who  occupy  the  position  of  pupil- teachers  ?    Let  us  ask  them  to  our  houses  and  invite 
them  to  a  little  entertainment  sometimes.    This  is  the  way  to  get  their  affection  and 
to  make  them  listen  to  our  instructions,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  ai  a  matter  of 
delight.    I  trust  that  the  clergyman  teaching  his  pupil-teachers  will  become  as  universal 
and  common  a  practice  as  the  clergyman  conducting  the  service  on  the  Sabbath-day  in 
his  church.    Then  in  reference  to  another  matter.    If  there  be  one  i>oint  moro  than 
another  in  the  admirable  paper  which  has  been  read  which  I  thought  important,  it  was 
that  we  should  desire  conscientiousness  in  our  teachers  rather  than  a  high  scale  of 
literary  attainments.    Sure  I  am  that  we  need  to  pay  great  attention  to  this  point,  and 
I  speak  now  from  the  experience  of  a  metropolitan  population,  and  from  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  in  connection  with  the  action  of  Ragged  Schools,  and  my  conclusions 
are  just  these.    Although  Ragged  Schools  have  been  voted  to  be  inefficient,  because  of 
the  teachers  not  being  able  to  pass  such  an  examination  as  would  gain  a  certificate,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  teachers  of  our  Ragged  Schools  were  Christian  men  and  women 
Constrained  to  their  work  by  an  overcoming  mastering  passion,  if  I  may  so  describe  it| 
of  love  for  the  heavenly  Master  and  love  for  souls  for  His  sake.    This  led  them  to  be 
kind  to  the  children,  to  look  after  them  out  of  school,  and  to  bring  such  a  power  of 
Christian  love  to  bear  upon  them  that  the  destitute  ones  of  the  street  were  attracted  to 
the  school,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which  they  would  rather  be  present  than 
absent.    Cases  have  arisen,  over  and  over  again,  in  which  boys  and  girls,  having  grown 
up  to  men  and  women,  have  come  back  to  their  old  teachers,  first  of  all,  ooniideriDf 
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the  school  in  which  thej  hnre  been  taught  as  their  home.    I  fear  that  these  influences 

of  Christian  Ioto  may  be  somewhat  less  in  connection  with  a  more  efficient  system  of 

secular  instmctioo,  but  let  this  be  attended  to  by  our  Christian  teachers,  let  them  seek 

that  this  x>ower  of  attractiToness  by  Christian  Iotc,  be  brought  to  bear  in  our  schools, 

and  then  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  rejoice.     As  to  the  School  Board, 

I  have  found,  their  officers  willing  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Voluntary  Schools 

in  my  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  said  at  first,  that  I  should  very  much 

deprecate  any  opposition  to  the  School  Board.    Let  us  try  to  co-operate  with  them 

when  we  can.    Let  us  receive  the  children  which  their  officers  may  send  to  us,  provide 

some  fnnd.  by  which  not  to  lower  the  school  fees,  but  to  pay  the  deficiency  between 

the  penny  a  week,  perhaps,  which  I  think  the  parents  ought  in  all  cases  to  subscribe, 

snd  the  r^;nlar  fee,  and  thus  to  get  the  whole  of  our  schools  filled  with  those  who  may 

be  brought  under  the  power  of  those  great  truths  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for 

their  present  and  eternal  good.    Let  us  co-operate  with  School  Boards,  and  if  we  cannot 

do  all  the  good  we  can  wish,  let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can. 


Mr  Christopher  Bushell,  late  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 

School  Board. 

Thb  question  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  is  thus  put  upon  the  paper: — 
**The  Church  and  the  School  Boards."  It  is  somewhat  vaguely  put,  and  perhaps  wisely 
so,  in  order  that  each  speaker  may  address  himself  to  the  question  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  The  inquiry  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  Congress  is  simply  this : — 
In  what  spirit  should  the  Church  of  England  regard  the  work  of  School  Boards?  Now, 
personally,  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that  School  Boards  are  a  necessity  rather 
than  a  choice.  In  the  metropolis  and  in  our  densely-crowded  towns,  in  which  the 
increase  of  population  had  far  outstripped  any  efforts  that  the  voluntary  principle  could 
possibly  make  for  the  education  of  the  people,  School  Boards  have  become  an  absolute 
oeoewity.  This  Sb  the  age  of  great  cities,  and  in  them,  and  with  their  wants,  no  volun- 
tary system  could  now  be  sufficient  for  the  need.  The  Church  of  England,  after  all 
that  it  has  so  nobly  done  in  this  great  work  of  education,  has  found,  nevertheless,  that 
voy  much  beyond  its  power  remains  to  be  accomplished.  After  long  and  anxious 
eoDsideration  had  been  given  to  this  question  by  Parliament,  the  country  received  at 
the  hands  of  Mr  Forster,  a  statesman  to  whom  all  honour  is  due,  and  to  whose  high 
eharaeter  and  great  ability  all  reverence  should  be  paid— the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870. 

By  that  Act,  the  principle  of  local  rating  for  elementary  education  was  adopted. 
Seeing  that  the  rates  so  levied  would  be  contributed  by  all  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, the  education  to  be  given  in  rate-supported  schools,  must  of  necessity,  if  not 
sssolar,  at  least  be  undenominational.  The  Act  moreover  conferred  permissive  power 
for  the  giving  religious  instruction  in  Board  Schools,  provided  that  no  formulary  or 
eateehiim  should  be  used  distinctive  of  the  creed  of  any  particular  denomination. 
Hspirily,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  the  people  at  large,  and  School  Boards  in  general, 
have  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  religious  instruction  which  alone  can 
be  derived  from  it,  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  elementary  education,  whether  given  in  Board 
or  Yolnntary  Schools.  Unhappily,  for  a  long  time,  sectarian  differences,  or,  as  they 
weie  delicately  called,  "religions  difficulties,"  prevented  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
snd  so  year  after  year  multitudes  of  children  were  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  many 
perished  soial  and  body,  as  it  were,  in  our  streets.  Let  us  therefore  rejoice  that  we  have 
in  supplement  to,  and  not  in  suspension  of,  the  Voluntary  Schools,  those  of  the  School 
Boaid,  f^n^  that  in  most  of  them  there  is  given,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  what 
'  I  bdiera  to  be  as  loand  religious  instruction  as  it  is  possible  to  give  with  the  limitation 
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to  which  I  have  previonily  referred.  I  am  one  of  those  who  tincerelj  think  that  the 
two  ■yitema  of  Sohool  Board  and  Voluntary  Schooli  will  greatly  help  each  other,  and 
who  therefore  earnestly  desire  that  they  should  he  encouraged  to  go  on  in  hanonraUe 
rivalry  together,  believing  that  the  general  cause  of  elementary  education  will  be  best 
promoted  by  these  joint  means.  Let  us  then,  who  are  not  only  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  also  to  His  Ohurch,  who  has  commanded  us  to  feed  His  lambs, — resolve 
that  we  will  not  look  upon  the  action  of  School  Boards  in  an  antagonistic  spirit,  buti  if 
it  be  possible,  by  becoming  members  of  such  Boards,  share  with  them  this  work.  At 
least  let  us  sympathise  with  workers  who  sre  as  earnest  as  ourselves,  and  reeeire  with 
thankfulness  the  valuable  help  which  they  have  already  given,  luid  which  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  continue  to  give,  on  the  promotion  of  the  religious  and  moral  instme- 
tion  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  I  need  hardly  point  to  the  statistics  of  our  Criminal 
Courts,  to  the  prevailing  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  poverty  and  misery,  to  show 
that  an  almost  heathen  ignorance  in  our  very  midst  is  the  prolific  parent  of  those 
national  and  social  evils  which  we  so  deeply  deplore.  We  ought  not  therefore  to 
regard  with  disfavour,  much  less  to  dare  to  oppose,  any  means  of  education  which  are 
likely  to  help  in  banishing  that  ignorance  which  is  at  the  very  root  of  those  evils  which 
are  a  fearful  blot  upon  our  national  character.  The  unparalleled  prosperity  with  which 
this  country  has  been  blessed  by  Providence  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  ought 
to  have  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  home  comforts  and  happiness  of 
the  masses  of  our  people,  to  have  helped  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  dwellings, — has  by  its  gross  misuse  proved  to  have  been  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.  Now,  the  practical  suggestion  which  I  desire  to  make  is  this. 
I  would  earnestly  urge  in  the  best  interests  of  the  great  eause  of  elementary  education, 
not  less  than  in  the  interests  of  our  National  Church,  that  no  Church  of  England  school 
shall  ever  be  given  over  to  a  School  Board,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  otherwiM  to  w«i^f>w^ 
them  in  thorough  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  the  Roman  Catholics  set  us  a  noble 
example.  They  as  yet  have  not,  and  I  feel  persuaded  will  not  ever  part  with  one  61 
their  schools.  They  know  that  their  schools  are  the  nurseries,  the  recruiting  ground, 
as  it  were,  of  their  Church ;  and  that  in  them  alone  can  their  distinctire  and  dogmatic 
religious  teaching  be  given.  Let  us,  who  differ  so  essentially  from  them  upon  many 
vital  points,  at  least  imitate  their  wisdom  and  zeal  in  this  particular.  If  we  value  the 
privilege,  and  desire  to  retain  the  blessings  which  we  believe  belong  to  our  National 
Church,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  we  must,  of  necessity,  maintain  in  vigour 
ond  efficiency  our  Church  of  England  schools.  I  should  be  sorry  to  share  Canon 
Jackson^s  fear  that  there  ever  will  be  a  pecuniary  necessity  for  parting  with  any  of  our 
schools.  Let  our  bishops,  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  Diocesan  Boards,  frame  some 
organisation,  including  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which  shall  have  for  its  special 
duty  the  supervision  of  the  whole  Church  of  England  school  system  of  the  diocete, 
excluding,  perhaps,  the  large  towns  which  might  very  well  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  that 
duty  for  themselves.  The  report  of  the  diocesan  inspector  of  religious  instruction,  and 
his  personal  knowledge  of  each  individual  school,  would  be  most  valuable  aid  and  help 
n  such  supervision.  Let  Diocesan  Boards  also  become  responsible  for  raising  the 
needful  funds  and  for  the  distribution  among  the  schools  of  poor  districts  such  measure 
of  help  as  they  may  require  for  their  maintenance  in  thorough  efficiency.  I  believe 
if  the  wealthy  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  had  the  case  clearly  put  before  them, 
and  were  earnestly  called  upon  by  the  bishops  to  fulfil  their  duty  in  this  particular, 
that  the  needful  funds  would  be  abundantly  forthcoming,  and  that  our  Church  of 
England  schools  in  town  and  country,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  would  not  only  be  able  to  hold  their  ground,  but  to  continue  to  maintain  that  lead 
which  they  have  hitherto  taken  in  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  yesterday  showed  us  what  faith  can  do.  He  most  energetically  pursues 
what  some  people  may  think  a  shadow.  His  powerful,  sealous,  and  most  laudable 
advocacy  of  the  <*  Permissive  Bill "  axe  the  result  of  an  enduring  faith  that  loiuid  prin- 
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oplet  are  embodied  in  that  proposed  measure,  and  that  great  benefits  would  result  to 
the  eommnnity  from  its  enactment.  We  have  grounds  for  a  more  vital  faith  than  his. 
Sir  Wilfred*!  remedy  for  the  great  evil  of  drunkenness,  being  of  man's  device,  may  be 
fallible.  For  our  remedy  against  drunkenness,  debauchery  and  crime,  the  only  one  in 
which  I  am  able  to  believe—that  of  a  sound  religious  education— we  have  on  our  side 
the  glorious  and  infallible  promise,  that  if  we  **  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 


The  Rev.  Canon  Money. 

I  BiLiSTS  we  all  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  into  which  no  bitterness,  no  prejudice,  and  no 
fandfol  or  impraetieable  theory  should  enter.    The  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  it  has  been 
said,  to  supplement)  and  not  to  overthrow,  voluntary  schools.     That  was  a  pledge  by  which 
I  believe,  the  Bducational  Department  will  abide ;  it  is  a  pledge  which,  I  believe,  the 
people  in  this  country  will  require  to  be  strictly  carried  out.     What  is  the  duty  of  Church- 
men in  regard  to  that  Act  1    It  is  to  accept  it  loyally,  and  to  help  to  carry  it  oat  with  all 
the  energy  which  they  possess.    It  has  beeu  very  truly  said  to-day  that  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  yon  should  take  care  in  the  selection  of  your  masters  and  mistresses.     If  that  be 
the  ease,  how  important  is  it  that  Chorchmen  should  take  care  to  place  right  men  upon  the 
School  Boards.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  reason  to  fear  tba^  oar  denominational 
•chools  will  be  overthrown.    In  my  neighbourhood,  in  Greenwich,  we  have  taken  our  part  in 
eurying  out  thia  Act  as  managers  of  denominational  schools,,  as  Poor-law  Quardians,  and 
as  maoagexa  of  the  School  Board.     What  has  been  the  result  ?    It  has  been  said  that  School 
Boazdi  have  the  rates  at  their  backs ;  but  what,  I  ask,  have  the  denominational  schools  in 
this  ooontry  at  their  back  1    They  have  a  strong  deep  religious  feeling,  which  is  increasing 
sod  strengthening,  and  this  has  been  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  subscriptions  which  have 
heen  ponxing  into  the  treasury  of  our  voluntary  schools..  Do  not,  then,  let  us  hear  of  handing 
over  these  schools  to  the  School  Board ;  rather  let  us  see  that,  remembering  that  the 
Tolnntary  schools  are  on  their  trial,   there  is  greater  efficiency  in  every  department, 
especially  with  regard  to  religions  education.    I  wish  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to 
pnpil-teaehers.    I  was  preaching  last  night  in  a  neighbouring  church  here  sgainst  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  especially  for  female  pupil-teachers.     I  wish  to 
Bige  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  great  an  anxiety  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  sehools, 
thai  they  may  not  be  overpressed ;  if  so,  the  consequence  will  be  terrible ;  they  will  become 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally  overpowered,  and  these  are  to  be  the  future  mistresses  of 
our  schools.     With  regard  to  their  religious  training,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  there  is  a 
special  examination  in  religious  knowledge  for  pupil -teachers — an  examination  carried  out 
With  the  greatest  care  and  the  greatest  success.     This  examination  has  been  held,  for  one 
l^art,  in  my  own  schools,  and  I  can  speak  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  pnpil-teachers  them- 
aelres  in  it,  and  especially  to  the  gratification  with  which  they  receive  the  prizes  awarded 
to  them.    It  has  been  already  well  said  to-day  that  we  are  not  merely  to  cram,  but  we  are 
to  train  up  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  masters  and  mistresses  of  our  schools.     How  is 
tbia  to  be  done  1    In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  a  religious  master  and  mistress,  their 
ezamplo  as  well  as  their  teaching  will  help  you ;  but  if  you  have  not,  how  much  more 
important  is  it  that  the  clergy  and  managers  of  the  schools  should  themselves  look  to  the 
fonnation  of  the  character  of  these  pupil- teachers.    We  must  follow  them,  as  it  has  been 
^%ad,  to  their  homes,  see  the  books  which  they  have  there,  see  the  house  library  formed  ; 
%nd  remember  that  our  connection  with  them  does  not  cease  when  the  school  is  over,  but 
^bat  by  personal  influence,  by  advice,  by  sympathy  in  their  many  difficulties  and  trials, 
^e  may  hope  to  train  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  train  others.      Let  us  go  away 
resaembering  that  a  mighty  responsibility  rests  upon  us  in  regard  to  this  subject,  to  train 
%boae  iHio  shall  be  the  hereafter  fathers  and  mothers,  or  masters  and  mistresses,  of  the 
people  of  Ibis  great  oonntry. 
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Mr  Holmes. 

As  I  hare  been  a  manager  for  voluntary  schools  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  also  a  manager  ot 
a  School  Board  for  five  years,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say  a  few  words ;  and  after  the 
excellent  speeches  which  we  have  heard,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  upon 
matters  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.    I  would  first  remariL^  that  long 
before  the  Education  Act  came  out  in  1870,  national  education  was  really  an  eetablished 
fact  in  this  country.    More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  had  several  excellent  schools  in  the 
parish  in  which  I  live ;  and  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,'!  may  add  that  some  gentle- 
men now  occupying  high  social  positions  were  educated  in  our  national  schools.    I  would  also 
make  a  remark  about  the  importance  of  early  religious  education.     I  was  glad  tiiat  it  was 
remarked  upon  by  the  second  speaker  to-day,  because  I  think  it  is  very  much  overlooked 
by  many  of  us.    About  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a  Sunday-school  of  whieh  I  ¥ras  appointed 
superintendent,  I  established  an  infant  class,  which  I  found  very  beneficial ;  it  was  not  only 
a  feeder  to  the  boys'  school,  but  taking  the  children  at  four  years  old,  they  become  afterwards 
some  of  the  most  zealous  and  best  attendants,  and  many  of  them  developed  into  excellent 
teachers.    Some  few  years -ago  I  was  going  out  of  one  of  our  schools  at  about  half-past  nine  in 
the  morning,  when  I  met  a  woman  bringing  her  grandchildren  to  school  ^  she  told  me  that 
she  herself  had  received  the  little  education  she  had  in  that  infant  school ;  it  is  now  a 
girls'  school,  but  we  have  an  infant  school  attached  to  it.    She  told  me  that  she  had  left 
school  when  she  was  six  years  old,  but  she  eould  then  repeat,  although  she  was  nearly 
seventy,  the  hymns,  texts  of  Scripture,  Psalms,  which  she  had  then  learned ;  and  she  told  me 
what  a  consolation  and  comfort  in  times  of  sickness  it  had  been  to  her  that  she  had  had 
this  early  training  and  religious  instruetion.    She  repeated  to  me  two  beautiful  hymns,  suit- 
able for  children,  and  also  the  twenty-third  psalm.     I  asked  her  to  do  so^  and  she  did  it  at 
once  very  readily.    I  have  had  the  satisfaction,  during  the  thirty-nine  years  'diat  I  have 
been  superintendent  of  the  school  and  member  of  the  committee,  of  receiving  many 
children  of  those  who  had  themselves  been  pupils  in  the  schools.    I  have  bad  two  genera- 
tions of  them,  and  I  can  therefore  bear  testimony  to  the  great  importance  of  eariy  sound 
religious  education.    I  do  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  induce  the  GK>vemment  to 
grant  some  portion  of  the  rates  to  existing  voluntary  schools.     I  was  in  the  very  painfiil 
position  two  years  ago  of  being  obliged  to  transfer  our  boys'  school  to  the  School  Board.    I 
did  not  do  this  until,  as  honorary  treasurer,  I  advanced  more  than  £400,  but  I  made  it  a 
condition  that  we  should  have  the  use  of  the  school  on  two  evenings  in  the  week  and  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  and  that  we  could  claim  it  back  again  by  giidfig  twelve  monttia'  notice. 


The  Rey.  Canon  Barrt. 


It  is  a  commonplace  remark  that  tiie  preeent  is  a  very  critical  tiioe  for  voluntary 
schools.  I  believe  it  is  also  an  exceedingly  critical  time  for  the  rival  Board  system. 
There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  slight  reaction  against  the  educational  enthusiasm 
of  a  few  years  ago.  People  are  disappointed  that  the  Boards  have  not  done  every- 
thing which  was  educationally  needed,  and  thoy  are  beginning  to  be  not  a  little 
frighten#d  at  the  long  bill  which  boom  School  Boards  have  had  to  present.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  School  Board  system  is  in  a  critical  position,  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  What  shall  the  Church  do  towards  it  ?  There  is  one  thing  which  I  trust  the 
Church  will  not  do — that  she  will  not  lend  herself  in  any  degree  to  anti-educational 
reaction— that  she  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  seek  what  I  may  call  a  base 
and  hardly  honest  alliance  yiith.  the  advocates  of  economy  at  any  price.  What  I 
trust  she  will  do  is  to  come  forward,  as  she  has  done  in  days  past  in  all  great  educa- 
tional crises,  and  show  that  the  strong  hand  of  the  State  is  not  sUfilcient  to  iur< 
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moant  them  witliout  that  higher  and  more  fipiritual  influence  which  the  Church  has 
wielded  and  ean  wield  again.  First,  there  are  many  great  questions  hef  ore  us,  to 
one  ol  which  especially  I  have  heen  rather  surprised  to  hear  no  allusion  to-day — that 
is,  the  neeeaaity  of  providing  aome  machinery  of  universal  educational  compulsion, 
noit  iMK^esBaidly  through  the  madiiun  of  the  School  Boards.  I  hope  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Board  system,  and  we  who  are  supporters  of  the  old  Church  system 
also,  will  work  hand  in  ihand  to  aurmc^unt  these  serious  obstacles  to  educational 
BUfioese.  JN^ezt,  with  regard  to  School  Boards  at  this  time,  I  hope  that  we  shall  use 
them  as  far  as  we  can  ;  that  we  shall  watch  them  vigilantly  to  see  that  they  do  not 
step  beyond  that  place  which  the  Education  Act  of  1870  assigns  them ;  and  that,  as 
has  been  well  said  to-day,  by  putting  upon  them  right  and  true  men  we  shall  try  to 
rulejtheixL  I  believe  that  the  Chuvch  of  England  still  has  power  to  rule,  and  it 
would  be  fatal  policy  to  surrender  the  School  Board  system — an  accomplished  fact 
which  no  jaaan  can  possibly  overthrow — into  other  and  less  trustworthy  hands.  But 
while  I  hope  t^is,  I  also  sincerely  trust  that  the  advioe  which  was  somewhat  timidly 
given  by  my  friend  Mr  Jackson  to-day  will  not  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  Church 
will  not  surrender  one  single  school  that  she  can  keep.  I  hear  on  all  sides  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  voluntary  schools  ;  I  do  not  altogether  share  them. 
The  experience  of  seme  six  years  of  the  School  Board  system  has  oonvinoed  me 
that,  if  the  School  Boards  have  enormous  pecuniary  and  material  advantages,  on  the 
other  hand  onr  voluntary  system  has  advantages,  less  material,  but  not  lees  real ;  and 
if  we  can  but  bring  this  fact  home  to  the  minds  of  -Churchmen,  they  will  see  their 
duty,  and  will  support  our  schools.  As  for  telling  us  that  the  Church  of  England 
ii  Dot  rieh  enough,  not  public-spirited  enough,  and  not  earnest  enough  to  do  the 
work  if  it  only  sees  that  work  to  be  necessary,  I  hold  this  a  slander  against  the 
communion  to  which  vi^  belcog.  i  am  ^uite  certain  that  schools  which  in  the  first 
place  hare  unpriced  and  priceless  voluntary  labour  at  their  command,  which  in  the 
next  plaoe  give  a  security  for  permanent  religious  educatioc  which  the  School  Board 
aystem  cannot  secure,  and  which,  moreover,  have  at  their  bad:  that  authority  which 
the  Church  has  always  exercised,  have  still  a  function  to  perform.  Once  let  us 
convince  Churchmen  that  there  is  this  real  function,  and  the  ChuDch  will  show  again 
that  what  men  of  the  world  oall  impossibilities  can  be  met  by  her,  because  she  has 
power  to  do  impossibilities,  of  which  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  dream. 


Rev.  Dr  Marshall,  Eector  of  St  John  Bapti«t,  Hulme, 

Mftneliester^ 

Altboush  the  subject  before  the  meeting  is  pupil -teachers  and  Sehool  Boards,  I  think  an 
^tuportant  point  has  not  yet  been  touched  upeo.  The  importance  of  the  religio«s  edneation  of 
tHipil-teachers  canaot  of  cosrse  he  exaggerated.  It  is  of  immediate  and  also  of  intermediate 
^Uiportftnoe.  It  is  of  immediate  importance  because  of  the  influence  papiU teachers  exercise 
On  th«  children  of  the  schooL  Mr  Kennedy  laid  stress  on  the  teacher  having  a  personal 
a«qiudiit«Dce  with  the  children.  Now,  in  large  schools  this  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not 
Mtose^cr  impossibly  snd  therefore  the  importanoe  of  the  influence  of  the  pupil-teacher 
^pon  the  children  of  their  schools  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Bat  not  only  is  it  of  immediate 
itnportenoe,  but  it  is  also  of  iatermediate  importance,  because  the  pupil-teacher  is  the 
future  teseher  of  our  schools,  and  the  revektions  which  Mr  Kennedy  has  made^  show  us 
Mi6  iTnmfPttt  ocnsequenoe,  not  merely  of  religious  instruction,  but  of  religioas  education. 
BomethlBg  has  been  said  this  momhig  upon  the  care  the  clergy  ought  to  take  of  their  pupil- 
I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases— I  should  be  disposed  to 
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think  in  the  largest  namber — the  clergy  do  take  a  Tery  careful  interest  in  their  popil- 
teachers  and  in  their  religious  education.  Bat  between  the  close  of  the  pupil-teacher's 
pupil-life  and  commencing  the  commencement  of  the  teacher's  life,  there  occur  two  Terj 
important  years — I  mean  the  years  of  his  residence  in  the  training  college ;  and  I  think  it 
of  the  first  importance  that  at  the  training  college  the  spiritual  privil^es  and  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  pupil-teacher  should  not  b«  less  than  during  the  years  of  his  apprentioeahip. 
For  example,  if  a  pupil-teacher  has  been  very  carefully  trained  in  the  spiritual  life,  if 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  has  had  constant  intercourse  upon  the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  life 
with  his  pastor,  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  hsTe  a  similar  opportunity  when  he  is 
in  the  training  college.  If,  again,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  early  celebratioo  of  the 
holy  communion  once  a  week  at  home,  and  if  there  has  been  impressed  upon  him  the  im- 
portance of  the  self-denial  of  our  daily  communion— and  I  put  it  upon  no  other  ground- 
it  is  yastly  important  that  at  a  training  college  we  should  have  something  more  than  a 
monthly  communion,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  These  points  I  gire  only  by  way 
of  illustration.  Now  if  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  are  satisfied  that  after  their  pupil. 
teachers  have  left  them  for  two  years,  with  whom  they  have  taken  very  great  pains  and 
care,  if  they  find  them  return  to  them  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life,  then  I  have  spoken 
in  vain ;  but  if  they  find  some  of  the  delicate  bloom  which  they  have  so  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  their  pupil-teachers  is  shaken  off,  then  I  think  it  is  worth  being 
noted  at  a  Church  Congress. 


The  Rkv.  Henby  Bowlby,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Philip's, 

Birmincrham. 

I  THHiK  I  shall  best  use  the  short  time  which  is  allotted  to  me,  if  I  say  a  very  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  the  School  Boards.    The  first  word  that  I  should  like 
to  say  to  my  brother  school  managers  of  existing  denominational  schools,  is  to  reiterate 
the  advice  that  has  been  already  given,  not  to  transfer  their  schools  to  the  School  Boards. 
There  may  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  voluntary  schools,  and  the  terms  of  transfer 
offered  at  the  present  moment  may  seem  to  be  tempting  and  advantageous,  but  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  those  terms  will  be  permanent,  that  they  may  not  be  modified  and 
altered  in  a  sense  disadvantageous  to  the  voluntary  school,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  during 
which  the  whole  school  machinery  has  been  laid  aside,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
re-establish  it  upon  its  old  basis.    The  next  word  of  advice  that  I  would  venture  to  give, 
is  also  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  already  said,  do  not  assume  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  existing  School  Boards :  consider  the  good  that  they  have  already  done.    We  have  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  London  School  Board  present,  who  has  already  addresMd 
you,  Canon  Barry,  but  he  did  not  tell  you,  I  believe,  what  has  been  put  before  the  public 
lately,  with  reference  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  London  School  Board,  that  they 
have/illed  40,000  vacant  places  out  of  50,000,  in  the  voluntary  schools  by  the  agency  of 
their  summoning  officer,  and  here  I  would  bear  testimony  to  the  impartial  way  in  which 
the  summoning  officer  in  Birmingham  fulfils  his  duty,  by  filling  the  vacant  plaeea  is 
Voluntary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  Board  Schools.    He  has  not  told  you  what  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  the  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  has  told  us  recently,  in  his  admirable 
summary,  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  street  arabs  have  been  gathered  into  achool, 
through  the  agency  of  the  London  School  Board.    When  we  look  at  this,  and  the  other 
enormous  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  cause  of  education  from  the  action  of  Sohoel 
Boards,  I  think  it  would  be  improper  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  assume  any  opposition. 
of  antagonism  to  them ;  rather  ought  we  to  utilise  this  most  valuable  instrument  to 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  part  in  the  election,  and  endeavour  to  secure  tb^ 
best  and  most  efficient  members  of  the  Church,  who  understand  the  subject  of  eduoatioia 
best,  to  represent  us  on  the  School  Boards,  and  to  work  that  system  honestly  mad  fiui^. 
Bat  what  if  certain  School  Boards  should^  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know  to  my  lonotr 
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ihej  do,  refate  altogether  that  religions  iDstmction  should  he  imparted  hy  their  own  paid 
school  teachers  t  What  if  School  Boards  should  refuse  to  carry  out  the  25th  clause  of  the 
Bdneation  Act,  and  decline  to  pay  the  fees  of  indigent  parents  in  denomioational  ichools, 
thereby  in  the  name  of  liberty  restricting  the  religious  liberty  of  the  parents?  What  if 
tbey  should  set  up  free  schools,  or  penny  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  exist- 
ing schools  t  I  say  then  they  must  be  treated  as  we  would  treat  a  patient  in  a  fever. 
This  cannot  last,  it  is  indefensible  upon  their  own  principles,  and  therefore  it  cannot  en- 
dure. So  in  the  School  Board  if  you  can,  send  the  best  representative  even  to  these  School 
Boards  that  yon  possibly  can,  and  I  belieye  that  a  time  will  come,  when  this  which  is  a 
mere  theoretical  illustration  of  extreme  visions,  will  pass  away  like  the  fever  of  a  sickly 
patient.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  that  politics  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  election  of 
School  Boards;  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  tbey  have  assumed  to  themselves  a  position 
which  the  Education  Act  never  intended  to  give  them  ;  and  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  certain  quarters  to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  education  department,  professing 
to  control  the  education,  both  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes ;  and  this  must  be  resisted. 


Tlie  Rev.  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  National 
Society's  Training  College,  Battersea. 

I  pfiOPOSB  addressing  myself  to  the  effects  of  recent  legislation  upon  Church  schools.    They 
ve  in  the  position  at  the  present  moment,  with  r^ard  to  educational  matters,  of  an  invad« 
iog  army  which  has  ceased  to  conquer.    We  find  it  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  maintain  our 
ground  and  hold  our  own.     After  planting  schools  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  the  Church  of  England  suddenly  finds  her  arm  paralysed,  and  the  provision  of  school 
aooommodation  has  practically  ceased,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned.    Here 
^d  there  some  bold  clergyman  may  still  be  found  who  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  planting  a  new  school  or  extending  an  old  one,  but  practically  the 
Charch  of  England  has  ceased  to  provide  additional  school  accommodation  for  the  poor  of 
this  country.    [No  I  No !]  *    I  am  speaking  of  facts  which  can  be  attested  by  the  returns 
of  the  QoTemment  blue  books,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  abundant  authority 
for  saying  that  the  provision  for  school  accommodation  has  practically  ceased.    We  are  not 
fndj  not  adding  new  schools  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly,  but  we  are  losing  our  hold  upon 
ths  schools  we  have.    A  recent  Parliamentary  return  shows  that  166  schools  have  been 
trsasferred  to  School  Boards.    Some  70  of  those  have  been  transferred  in  perpetuity, 
mnd  the  Charch  has  lost  hold  of  them  entirely  ;  large  numbers  have  been  transferred  for 
^  lease  of  seven  years.    Now  this  is  a  most  serious  matter.     I  cannot  understand  how  any 
cleigynosn  can  recommend  the  transfer  of  a  Church  school  to  a  School  Board.     The 
oomxnand,  "  Feed  my  Iambs,*'  was  given  by  our  Lord,  not  to  a  School  Board,  bat  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Cburch  of  Christ  can  surrender  its 
obligation  in  this  respect.    But  we  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  matter ;  there  are  large 
numbers  of  schools  at  this  moment  in  a  most  critical  condition,  and  the  difficulties  are 
increasing,  so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  still  larger  transfer  than  has  already  taken 
place.     We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact.     There  are  numbers  of  schools  at  this 
moment  in  a  most  critical  condition ;  their  clergymen  are  carrying  them  on  under  the  greatest 
possible  difficulties,  and  unless  some  efforts  are  made  to  aid  them,  these  schools  will  inevi- 
tably he  transferred  to  the  School  Board.     Now  what  can  be  done?    Something  must  be 
donty  and  immediately.     I  believe  that  the  Church,  by  making  a  great  effort,  may  at  least 
keep  her  hold  upon  the  schools  we  have  already.     I  believe  by  making  a  bold  effort  she 
may  even  do  more,  and  go  on  providing  additional  school  accommodation,  but  at  present  her 
arm  is  paralysed  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  Government  building  grants  are  now  withheld. 


*  The  speaker  desires  to  say,  that  in  making  this  assertion,  he  had  mainly  in  view  those 
places  where  School  Boards  have  been  established. 
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it  is  that  Churcbmen  do  not  feel  any  secarity  in  providing  schools.  The/  do  not  feel  that, 
haying  bnilt  a  school,  it  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  By  the  Act  of  1870  a 
school  may  now  be  transferred  to  a  School  Board,  even  though  its  founder  be  a  man  opposed 
to  that  transfer.  With  this  sense  of  insecurity  is  it  surprising  that  the  Chur<^  of  England 
does  not  go  on  building  schools  as  she  did  formerly  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bishops 
might  do  much  by  intervening  to  prevent  this  transfer.  I  know  of  one  cafse  in  which, 
when  a  clergyman  contemplated  a  transfer  of  his  school  to  a  School  Board,  the  bishop  most 
kindly  intervened,  came  d^own  and  preached  sermons  for  tho  school,  and  raised  in  the 
offertories  of  a  single  day  enough  of  money  to  place  the  school  in  a  solvent  posilnon.  There 
are  two  things  we  must  insist  upon,  and  must  insist  on  them  before  the  meeting  of  B*zt 
Parliament.  We  must  have  a  share  in  the  School  Board  rate.  It  is  a  sham«  and  m-  dis- 
grace that  Churdimen  should  have  to  maintain  their  own  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  to  maintain  the  School  Board  schools.  If  we  provide  secular  education  a»  well  as 
religious  education,  we  ought  at  least  to  receive  out  of  the  school-rates  a  certaiin  sum  that 
would  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  secular  part  of  the  instruction  we  give.  This  is 
a  simple  matter  of  justice  and  equity,  which  we  as  Churchmen  must  insist  upon.  There  is 
one  other  point  we  must  insist  upon ;  we  must  have  larger  grants,  proportioned  to  the 
increased  cost  of  maintaining  schools.  We  were  promised  them,  but  we  have  not  had 
them,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we  get  them. 


The  Ret.  J.  M.  Du  Port,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Mattisball,  Norfolk. 

I  WOULD  supplement  the  advice  which  has  just  been  given  to  Church  of  England  people 
not  to  surrender  their  voluntary  schools  by  an  example  from  history.    Up  to  the  last 
eight  years  the  Nonconformists  most  nobly  sustained  their  own  chapels,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  pay  their  church-rates.    Will  not  the  Church  of  Enghmd  be  noble  enough  to 
copy  this  example,  and  will  not  her  members  who  have  the  misfortune  to  live  under 
School  Boards  undertake  to  pay  their  school-rates,  and  at  the  saoM  time  not  only  continue 
to  pay,  but  even  increase,  their  subscriptions  to  the  voluntary  schools?    The  other  point 
upon  which  I  wbh  to  say  a  few  words  is  the  instruction  of  our  pupil-teachers.     The  fiict 
that  the  pupil- teacher  is  engaged  usually  for  five  years  neeessarily  requires  that  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  to  be  instructed  should  be  divided  into  five  periods,  and  that  the 
matter  contained  in  these  periods  should  be  distributed  over  those  five  years.    Now,  that 
may  be  done  in  two  ways,  and  that  which  is  most  common  is,  I  believe,  open  to  many 
serions  objections.    The  usual  way  is  to  divide  the  subject,  be  it  the  Old  Testament,  the 
New  Testament,  or  the  Prayer-Book,  into  five  portions,  and  to  teach  the  pupil -teachers  o€ 
the  first  year  one  of  these  portions — we  will  suppose,  the  early  part  of  the  history,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  death  of  Moses  ;  then  with  the  second  year  pupil'teachers  to  take  the  next* 
period,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  treating  th9 
New  Testament  and  the  Prayer- Book  in  exactly  the  same  manner.    To  teach  on  thia  plaia 
may  be  all  very  easy  where  you  have  only  one  pupil-teacher,  but  in  those  schools  wher9 
you  have  three  or  more  pupil'teachers,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited  time  which  th9 
exigencies  of  the'case  require,  and  with  the  limitation  of  the  time  which  the  pariah  priest — 
and,  I  may  say,  that  in  my  opinion  the  parish  priest  should  take  some  part  in  the  edaca* 
tion  himself— has  to  spend  in  such  an  education, — it  is  not  possible,  I  say,  to  give  more  thaik. 
two  hours  a  week  to  this  'part  of  the  education  of  the  pupil-teacher.    Now,  bow  is  i^ 
possible  if  you  give  two  hours  a  week  (and  if  you  can  do  so  much  as  that,  probably  yoit 
would  give  one  hour  to  the  boys  and  another  to  the  girls),  to  teach  those  subjects  to  threa 
or  more  pupil-teachers  of  different  standings  1    You  divide  your  time  into  three  parte ;  thatr 
allows  twenty  minutes  to  the  Old  Testament,  twenty  minutes  to  the  New,  and  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  each  of  these  twenty  minutes  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  according  to  the  number  you  have  to  teach ;  that  leaves  just  five  minutea  for* 
teaching  the  Old  Testament,  five  minutes  for  the  New,  and  five  minutea  for  th^  Prayer^ 
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Book.  The  plan  which  has  been*  adopted  in  the  dioceses  of  Norwich  and  Exeter,  and  in 
one  other  diocese^  I  believe,  seems  to  be  mnch  more  practicable  than  that  The  subjects 
art  divided  into  fire  portions  as  usnal,  but  all  the  pnpil-teachers,  whatever  their  standing, 
are  taught  the  same  portion  at  the  same  time,  those  of  each  higher  year  beio^  carried  a 
littie  more  deeply  in  the  subjects  than  those  of  the  lower  ones.  That  particular  portion  of 
the  subject  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupil-teachers  is  changed 
crery  year,  and  thus  ia  the  five  years*  course  the  pupil-teacher  is  instructed  in  the  whole 
of  the  subject.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  arrangement  is  that  all  the  pupil -teachers 
in  a  school,  whatever  their  standing,  can  all  be  taught  together ;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
fuller  details  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  higher  years  enly  impresses  the  subject  more 
forcibly  on  the  younger  ones,  though  these  are  not  required  to  master  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  the  subject.  I  thinl  that  we,  the  clergy,  might  well  spare  the  hour  a  week 
which,  with  some  such  arrangement  as  that  sketched  out,  would  be  ample  for  the  impor- 
tant work,  and  thns  roll  away  the  reproach  that  Canon  Norris  has  most  justly  laid  at  our 
doors,  that  not  40  per  cent,  of  the  students  that  enter  training  colleges  have  ever  had  any 
religions  instruction  frosi  their  parish  priest. 


The  Rev.  James  Sweet,  M.A.,  Rural  Dean,  Rector  of  Barton  in 

Fabis,  near  Nottingham. 

y.  AH.  anxious  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  this  representative  meeting  of  the  Charch,  a  word 
on  behalf  of  an  aggrieved  class,  to  which  the  sympathies  of  Churchmen  are  more  due,  I 
'fthink,  than  most  of  the  previous  speakers  have  realised;  I  mean  that  large  class  of 
educationalists,  not  merely  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  to  be  found  also'amongst  Boman 
Catholics  and   Methodists,  who  struggle  to  maintain  voluntary  schools  for  the  sake  of 
<lefinite  religious  teaching,  against  all  the  difficulties  which  the  Act  of  1870  has  raised. 
TThere  is  a  system  of  what  is  called  painless  extinction  going  on  at  the  present  moment,  the 
extent  of  which  the  National  Society  has  ascertained  and  published.     This  grievance  is  not 
imaginary,  but  is  very  extensive,  and  is  one  upon  which  this  great  Congress  ought  to 
express  itself.    Yet  until  the  last  speaker  but  one  addressed  you,  scarcely  a  word 
was  said  except  in  the  way  of  hope,  and. I  think  very  delusive  hope,  of  the  con- 
tinnance  of  voluntary  schools  in  spite  of  the  weight  under  which  they  labour.    Now  I 
desire  to  state  in  a  summary  way  what  are  the  three  grievances  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1870 
upon  persons  maintaining  voluntary  schools  from  religious  motives  side  by  side  with  rate- 
supported  schools.    I  am  not  questioning  for  a  moment  the  honourable  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  that  Act ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  unforeseen  issues  and  results.     There  is  a 
threefold  grievance,  and  it  may  be  very  simply  stated.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in  the 
position  of  working  an  extensive  voluntary  school,  for  God's  sake  and  our  fellow  creatures* 
rake,  ride  by  side  with  a  Board  School,  with  which  we  may  not  wish  in  any  undue  way  to 
iaterfere.    This  is  our  grievance ;  we  are  first  required  either  to  strike  our  flag  and  sacrifice 
our  conscience,  or  to  pay  twice  where  others  pay  once.     That  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
In  the  next  place,  we  are  required  to  pay  upon  one  of  these  two  occasions  for  what  our 
conscience  disapproves ;  and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  we  pay  this  to  enable  those  who 
approve  the  system  which  we  disapprove,  to  put  our  system  under  that  painless  extinction 
of  which  I  spoke  before.    We  pay  for  what  we  disapprove  that  it  may  ultimately  destroy 
that  which  we  do  approve.     But  again,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a  grievance 
which  any  but  that  long-suffering  community,  the  Church  of  England,  would  loog  since 
have  trumpeted  before  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  if  the  Board  School  fail,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  Inspector,  the  managers  of  the  Board  School  can  come 
to  us  to  mckke  up  the  deficiency,  to  make  us  bear  a  fresh  burden  to  supply  the  lack  of  the 
Government  grant  which  fails ;  but  if  our  schools  fail,  where  are  we  ?     We  are  ourselves 
e<»ipelled  to  make  up  that  deficiency,  without  succour  from  other  sources,  and  thus  to 
maintain  these  three  great  grievances  of  a  fiscal  nature,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the 
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House  of  CommoDB  and  the  Hoase  of  Lords  as  a  very  ample  reason  for  remedTing  the  e?fl 
under  which  we  suffer.  I  would  therefore  draw  the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  a  form  of 
petition,  wliich  I  hope  may  be  within  their  reach  to-morrow,  to  which  one  and  all,  who 
desire  to  promote  education  without  any  undue  rivalry  with  other  bodies,  but  with  the 
liberty  which  Englishmen  and  Churchmen  have  a  right  to  expect,  will  sign.  It  is  a 
form  of  petition  issued  by  the  National  Society.  It  is  asking  Parliament  to  proride  some 
relief  on  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  on  the  ground  that  it  presses  unfairly  npon  subscribers 
to  voluntary  schools,  especially  on  those  who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the  religions 
teaching,  or  rather  the  absence  of  religious  teaching,  in  the  Board  Schools.  It  asks  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  a  remedy ;  it  does  not  dictate  the  exact  form  ;  but  had  not  the  bell  struck, 
I  would  have  asked  you  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  form. 


The  Rev.  W.  Maxwell  M.  Ben-Oliel. 

Thibe  can  be  no  question  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  dissociate  the  secular  from 
the  spiritual.  Rome  herself  has  felt  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  had  to 
give  up  the  temporal  power,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Rome,  when  he  who  sits  in 
the  Vatican  will  be  content  to  wield  the  spiritual  sceptre,  and  abandon  all  hopes  o 
grasping  again  the  temporal  sceptre.  We,  too,  in  this  country  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Act  of  1870  is  a  fact.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  a  member  of  a  School  Board,  proposes  to  repeal  that  Act.  We  must,  therefore,  make 
the  best  of  it  as  it  is,  unless  we  can  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested  by  previous  speakers, 
pass  some  amendment  for  the  better  working  of  its  provisions.  Now,  what  has  that  Act 
done  1  I  conbider  that  that  Act  has  in  principle  taken  away  the  educition  of  the  poor 
from  the  Church,  and  given  it  to  the  State.  The  Church  has  no  option  now  but  to  adapt 
herself  to  this  altered  state  of  things.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  considers  it  the  duty 
of  the  Church,  primarily,  to  teach  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  teach  men  religion  and  morality  so  as  to  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duties  on 
earth,  and  to  gain  by  and  by  an  entrance  into  that  better  world,  for  which  Grod  has  made 
us  all.  Now,  why  not  let  the  State  take  charge  of  the  secular  education  of  its  subjects, 
and  let  the  Church  confine  herself  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  her 
children,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  week  days.  This  is  the  only  suggestion  which  I 
have  time  to  bring  before  this  great  Congress.  The  School  Boards,  as  a  rule,  make  it  a 
bye-law,  that  attendance  at  school  should  be  limited  to  about  five  honrs  a  day.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Church  would  do  well  if  she  were  to  catch  the  children  on  their  way  to  school 
and  take  them  to  Church,  first,  for  half  an -hour's  instruction,  and  catch  them  again  as 
they  come  from  school  in  the  evening,  and  give  them  another  half-hour*s  instruction. 
Why  not]  Thank  God  we  have  many  of  our  churches,  I  wish  we  could  say  all,  open  for 
daily  serrice,  and  for  private  prayer.  Why  not  take  the  children  after  matins  of  a 
morning,  and  give  them  ha1f-an-honr*s  catechising,  and  another  half-hour's  catechising 
before  evensong  in  the  evening.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  if  the  Church  would 
only  rise  to  her  duty  in  this  matter,  and  thus  gather  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  into 
Christ's  own  fold,  the  Church,  and  there  in  God's  House  teach  them  God's  truth ;  in  sight 
of  the  font  where  they  have  been  baptized,'in  sight  of  the  altar  where  one  day  they  will 
receive  the  sacrament,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  God— there  teach  them 
religion,  morality,  and  duty,  then  I  think  this  Education  Act  will  not  have  been  altogether 
an  unmixed  evil. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lowder,  M.A. 

I  WISH,  if  possible,  to  touch  upon  what  has  been  said  about  the  transfer  of  Tolontary 
sehools  to  School  Boards,  by  putting  before  you  this  thought,  that  we  most  ignon 
School  Boards  as  providing  any  religious  education,  if  we  take  the  standard  which  Vr 
Kennedy  has  so  beautifully  set  before  xm  this  morning  m  the  standard  of  religiou  ednea- 
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lion.  If  ve  hope  to  reach  aDything  like  a  religions  standard  of  edacation  in  onr  schools,  it 
ia  quite  impossible  ihatve  can  in  any  way  accept  that  imperfect  mutilated  system  of  reli- 
K^QioM  education,  even  if  we  might  suppose  that  the  Apostles*  Creed  could  be  taught.  Canon 
MelTille  says  it  might  be  taught,  but  yet  we  know  it  is  not  taught,  and  as  we  have  to 
eontidor  what  religious  education  given  in  Board  Schools  is  at  present,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  raise  this  standard  in  the  time  to  come ;  therefore  I  say,  let  all  those 
who  are  for  the  transfer  of  yolnntary  schools  to  School  Boards,  consider  that  they  are 
giriag  up  religious  education,  and  the  daily  teaching  in  schools  altogether.  They  roust 
therefore  be  prepared  to  provide  such  a  system  of  religious  education  outside  the  Board 
Schools,  as  will  come  up  to  that  standard,  which  eyery  priest  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  bound  to  provide  for  the  children  of  his  flock.  This  would  be  the  case  wherever  Board 
Schools  are  already  established,  but  I  believe  that  our  great  encouragement  in  meeting 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  Board  Schools,  is  in  recognising  the  fact  that  there  is  a  soul 
in  the  voluntary  schools,  which  there  is  not  in  the  Board  Schools,  and  if  we  show  our 
children  what  religious  education  is,  as  Mr  Kennedy  has  taught  us,  if  we  teach  them 
to  love  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if  we  teach  them  morality,  on  the  very  highest 
principles,  which  in  Board  Schools  they  cannot  be  taught,  because  the  mouths  of  the 
teachers  are  gagged  upon  so  many  subjects,  then  we  show  children  what  religions  educa- 
tion really  is,  for  in  our  catechising  in  Church,  which  is  a  most  important  means  of  reli- 
gions edneation,  and  which  I  hope  we  shall  all  of  us  be  stirred  up  to  practise  more 
diligently,  we  have  an  immense  engine.  Many  of  us  complab,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
vp  our  Sunday  schools  to  the  standard  that  we  desire,  and  to  get  the  right  persons  as 
teachers.  Now  in  catechising  in  Church,  the  priest  of  the  parish  may  himself  teach  his 
children,  may  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  all  his  children,  may  teach  them  in  such 
loving,  in  such  distinct,  and  in  such  dogmatic  terms,  unfettered  by  any  thought  of  the 
ooBsdenee  clause  or  anything  else,  speaking  freely,  openly,  and  unreservedly  to  his 
children,  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  can  only  bring  our  catechising  up  to  this  point, 
while  we  connect  it  with  the  teaching  in  our  schools,  we  shall  show  our  school  children 
what  Christian  education  is,  and  then  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  draw  them  by  love  and 
iffeetion  from  the  Board  Schools.  They  will  feel  how  very  different  a  thing  religious 
inttnietiDn  (so  called)  in  Board  Schools  is  to  religious  education  in  a  Church  School,  and 
▼e  shall  win  them  not  by  the  compulsion  of  the  School  Board  visitors,  but  by  the  love  and 
tttmeiion  of  affection ;  we  shall  speak  to  their  hearts. 


The  Rev.  Canon  /Walsham  How. 

With  regard  to  the  severance  of  religious  education  from  secular  education,  I  think  there 
^%ii  be  bat  one  opinion  in  this  great  meeting,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
tliat,  except  as  to  one  little  point.  We  have  been  told  by  the  advocates  of  secularism  in 
^ncatioxif  that  an  equal  amount  of  morality  and  good  conduct  can  be  obtained  without 
l>Qligioii8  teaching.  Of  course  rot  do  not  believe  that.  But  mark  what  is  to  be  the  substi- 
tute for  religious  motives.  A  secularist  leader  of  some  note  tells  us  that  we  ought  to 
t«^eh  our  children  the  value  of  civilisation,  and  to  put  before  them  as  a  motive  for  their 
ikiorality  and  good  conduct,  the  grandeur  of  that  advancing  tide  of  civilisation,  which  their 
Sood  conduct  would  promote.  I  suppose,  to  put  it  practically,  we  ought  to  call  up  a  little 
ebild  who  has  told  a  lie,  and  to  argue  with  it  thus:— ''Your  lie,  my  little  child,  is  a 
biodratnee  to  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  Of  course,  in  itself  it  is  a  very  small  thing, 
but  tben  every  little  item  tends  towards  the  advancing,  or  the  retarding  of  the  majestic 
progress  of  the  human  race."  I  am  not  quite  sure,  how  far  that  line  of  argument  would 
t«ll  upon  juvenile  rustics.    I  have  never  tried  the  experiment,  and  I  do  not  mean  to. 

Tben  we  come  to  the  next  point,  which  is,  how  far  we  are  to  admit  and  approve  of  reli- 
gions edoeation,  which  abstains  from  any  great  definiteness  of  teaching.  Here,  again,  I 
tbink  we  ifaall  be  aearly  nnanimoos.    Of  course,  if  I  were  obliged,  under  the  School  Board 
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system,  to  try  my  hand  at  teaching  children  a  coloarless  religion,  I  should  do  my  hest^  I 
have  never  been  one  who  has  denounced  School  Boards  as  a  wicked  inyention,  or  set  my 
face  against  them  in  all  cases,  because  I  believe  they  were  a  necessity,  and  have  done  great 
good  in  many  places.  But  I  desire  to  press  this  consideration :  we  have  at  present  among 
our  school«teachers  most  admirable  teachers  of  religion ;  and  I  wish  to  bear  strong  testi- 
mony to  this  point,  because  it  is  sometimes  overlooked.  We  sometimes  talk  only  of  the 
clergyman  taking  the  religious  teaching,  while  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  can  do  it  a 
great  deal  better.  But  this  is  what  I  want  to  press, — that  in  order  to  have  good  religions 
teachers,  you  want  enthusiasm,  and  you  cannot  get  up  any  enthusiasm  for  a  neatral  tint 
What  Canon  Kennedy  said,  was  most  touching  with  regard  to  the  actual  religions  state  of 
the  teachers  themselves,^  and  it  reminded  me  of  an  illustration  onoe  made  use  of  by  Canon 
Norris,  which  I  venture  to  repeat.  He  reminded  a  large  meeting  of  school  teachers,  of 
that  beautiful  picture  with  which  we  are  all  fanuliar,  Dante  and  Beatrice,  how,  while  the 
gracious  guide  was  leading  on  her  earthly  companion,  and  teaching  him  the  beautilul 
truths  she  was  explaining,  her  eyes  were  fixed,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  heaven.  I  want 
our  teachers  to  be  enthusiastic  in  teaching  religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
enthusiastic,  unless  they  can  teach  a  definite  religion.  And  now  one  more  point.  It  hat 
often  been  said  by  advocates  of  purely  secular  teaching,  that  the  religious  teaching  given 
in  our  schools  at  present  is  not  worth  very  much.  I  deny  that  altogether ;  I  believe  it  to 
be  worth  a  very  great  deal,  and  in  two  different  ways.  First,  as  an  actual  possession  to 
the  children.  I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  how  valuable  this  religious  teaching  is, 
even  to  very  young  children.  I  have  in  many  instances  known  it  to  become  a  real  praetieal 
power  in  their  young  lives.  I  have  known  it  brought  home  to  parents,  and  precions  on 
children's  death-beds.  Then,  secondly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument  Government  inspectors  have  allowed,  that  where  the  religious  teaching 
is  taken  away  from  a  school  by  the  action  of  a  School  Board,  there  the  secular  teaohingat 
once  deteriorates.  There  is  nothing  which  draws  out  all  the  powers  of  the  child  like  the 
religious  lesson  if  it  is  well  given.  Oeography  and  arithmetic  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way ;  they  are  good  educational  instruments  ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  ehild  in  all  its  parts, 
they  do  not  exercise  its  moral  powers,  they  do  not  draw  out  its  emotional  or  its  imagina- 
tive side.  It  is  the  religious  lesson  which  will  most  ot  all  bring  out  the  whole  powers  of 
the  child,  and  educate  all  its  faculties,  because  it  is  the  religious  lesson  which  alone  enters 
into  all  the  child's  daily  life,  and  bears  on  its  motives  and  feelings,  its  hopes,  fears,  its 
duties  and  trials.  For  these  reasons  I  strongly  advocate,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the 
extension  of  definite  religious  teaching  in  our  schools. 


The  Rev.  H.  Knight  Eaton,  Vicar  of  Christ's  Cliurch, 

Stafford. 

For  the  very  few  minutes  permitted  me  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  I  will  do  so 
upon  two  practical  points,  which,  IHhink,  are  of  exceeding  importance— attendance 
and  funds.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  question  is  how  we  can  have  regularity  in  our 
schools ;  how  we  can  get  the  children  to  come  to  school  daily  and  always  at  the  right 
hour.  The  other  question  is,  and  it  is  also  of  vast  practical  importance,  how  our 
schools  shall  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  carrying  them  on.  I  think  those 
two  may  be  united  if  the  legislature  would  enable  all  those  who  manage  schools  to 
take  from  the  parents  a  prepayment  of  not  more  than  half-a-crown  a  quarter.  If 
the  parents  paid  in  advance  half-a-crowB  a  quarter,  which  is  less  than  threepence 
a  week,  the  consequence  would  be  that  they  would  keep  the  children  at  school, 
because  the  children  were  paid  for.  If,  further  than  that,  no  parent  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  a  child  from  school  unless  he  gave  a  quarter's  notice,  or  paid  half-a-crown, 
the  effect  would  be  that  we  should  not  have  that  fearful  running  from  school  to 
school  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  teaching  the  children— never  pwrnitted 
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in  higher  schook.  ,A  great  advantage  wovid  alio  accroe,  that  we  should  have  then 
nearly  aafficient  funds  to  carry  on  our  schools  upon  the  old  system.  I  have  written  a 
letter  upon  this  nihject,  which  I  hope  may  he  placed  upon  paper,  if  the  President  wiU 
permit  it.*  I  wottld  merely  odd,  that  any  one  who  knows  the  working  of  schools  will 
see  at  once  what  a  great  loss  there  is  from  those  children  whose  names  are  on  the  hook, 
hut  whose  parents  do  not  pay  for  their  education  ;  or  in  other  words,  what  a  great  gain 
thcire  would  he  if  we  had,  say,  lOs.  a  year  from  lOOO  children,  instead  of  only  3kl  per  week 
from  700.  which  is  ahout  the  average  attendance.  We. should  have  the  difference  between, 
that  £350  and  £500,  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  school  efficiently. 


Mr  Dickinson. 


Ih  this  moat  interesting  and  important  discussion,  I  think  there  is  hardly  attention  enough 
gives  to  the  special  interest  of  agricultural  schools  in  the  south  of  England,  which  I  know 
most  about.  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  a  good  evangelic  clergyman  working  in  an  unhealthy 
pJaee,  the  other  day,  whether,  supposing  his  vestry  were  able  to  give  him  twenty  pounds  a 
year  to  help  his  school,  they  would  do  so  1  He  replied.  Undoubtedly.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
thing  we  want  most  is,  that  there  should  be  power  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  vestry 
of  voting  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  denouMnational  schools.  In  my  country,  Somerset- 
shire, I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  most  beneficial  thing  if  that  could  be  done.  With  regard  to 
compulsion,  the  best  eompulsion  is  what  my  friend  Mr  Lowder  proposed,  the  compuUion 
of  kindness  and  attraction.  I  have  great  fear  of  compulsive  force  of  law.  In  my  country 
it  means  to  many  of  the  families  of  the  poor  simply  starvation.  They  are  obliged  to  live 
on  the  bread  won  by  the  labour  of  their  children.  They  cannot  do  without  it,  and  if  you 
onmpel  ttie  children  to  go  to  school,  they  must  starve  or  go  to  the  Union.  Compulsion 
must  be  administered  with  very  great  care.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  power,  but  it 
shoold  he  a  power  to  be  mitigated  according  to  necessity.  It  seems  to  me  totally  unneces- 
asry  thai  there  should  be  a  Board  School  or  a  Board  at  all  to  have  compulsion.  I  never 
eonld  see  wby  the  parochial  authorities  in  the  county  should  not  have  the  power  of  com- 
polsioo,  when  compulsion  is  neeessary. 


The  Dean  of  Chester. 

The  two  mnutes  allowed  me  give  ample  time  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  ought, 

I  eonoeive,  to  be  strongly  said ;  and  for  the  saying  of  that  one  thing,  I  have  been  listening 

411  this  morning.    No  reference,  however,  to  it  has  been  made,  except  incidentally  by  my 

^end  Canon  Barry.     What  I  think  we  want  above  all  things,  is  that  these  towns  and 

districts  whieh  have  shown  themselves  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  education,  and  yet  do  not 

'^i«h  for  a  School  Board,  should  be  armed  with  compulsory  powers  without  a  School  Board. 

^t  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  such  a  town  and  such  a  district,  under  the  necessity  of  com- 

l^nlsory  powers,  to  be  forced  to  adopt  a  Board,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  desire. 

Bach  danger  exists  in  many  places,  including  the  town  where  I  reside.    In  the  first  place, 

to  form  a  School  Board,  merely  for  compulsory  powers,  is  to  bring  into  existence  a  very 

elaborate  machinery  for  a  very  simple  thing.    Then  again  the  School  Board  involves  a 

%lioiiaand  risks  as  regards  the  persons  elected,  and  excites  a  great  deal  of  party  feeling. 

Moreover,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  a  School  Board  when  you  once  have  one.    Again,  there  is 

^reat  danger,  lest  the  temper  of  a  School  Board  with  regard  te  religion  should  change  at 

«ach  election,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Birmingham.    At  the  same  time,  I  strongly 

^preeate  any  approach  to  speaking  of  School  Boards  in  a  hostile  spirit.    I  am  very  glad 

^bat  my  friend  Canon  Jackson  said  what  he  did  so  strongly  upon  that  subject. 


*  To  be  had  from  Miss  Wright,  bookseller,  Stafford. 
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The  Earl  of  Harrowbt. 

I  HAVB  lifitencd,  of  course  with  great  interest,  to  the  very  interesting  addresses  which 
we  have  heard.  I  do  not  want  to  touch  upon  anything  which  concerns  a  possiUe 
action  of  the  Government.  I  am  grieved  whenever  I  hear  of  the  transfer  of  a  denomi- 
national school  to  a  School  Board,  although  I  do  not  coincide  in  everything  which  is 
said  against  a  School  Board  school,  but  a  denominational  school,  well  and  wisely 
conducted,  is,  no  doubt,  a  much  better  thing  than  a  Board  School.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  beg  you  to  observe  this.  I  say,  if  it  is  well  and  wisely  conducted,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  denominational  school,  because  it  is  denominational, 
must  therefore  be  a  better  school  than  the  best  Board  School,  such  as  many  of  them 
are, — ^Manchester,  for  instance.  You  may  be  quite  sure  the  people  of  Enghmd 
will  support  generously  denominational  schools  if  they  see  that  those  denomina- 
tional schools  are  really  and  more  essentially  religious  than  the  School  Board 
schools.  They  do  not  so  much  support  a  denominational  school,  simply  because 
it  is  denominational ;  they  want  security  for  a  religions  school,  and  they  hope  to  find 
that  security  in  its  being  denominational.  But  there  are  cases  where  great 
struggles  arc  made  to  secure  a  denominational  school,  and  those  stmgglea  having 
been  successful,  little  attention  is  afterwards  paid  to  maintain  the  really  religions 
character  of  that  school.  To  that  point  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
all  other  managers  of  denominational  schools.  Let  them  keep  in  mind  that  what 
people  mean  when  they  are  anxious  for  denominational  schools  is,  that  they  shall  be 
schools  where  religion  and  morals  are  more  distinctly  and  successfully  tanght  than 
in  other  schools.  That  is  the  only  point  I  wish  to  enforce  upon  this  assembly,  and 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  kept  strictly  in  view,  that  whatever  Parliament  and  the  Congress 
may  settle,  the  strength  of  the  denominational  system  must  always  be  its  being 
more  really  religious  and  moral  than  any  other. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  6th  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse  took  the  Chair  at  a  quarter- 
past  Ten. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   DILAPIDATIONS. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  W.  Fraser,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Alton,  Staffordshire, 
Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

I  UNDERTOOK  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  dilapida- 
tions, on  a  very  short  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Prebendary 
Gibbs,  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted,  to  attend  the  Congress. 
Prebendary  Gibbs  has  obliged  me  with  the  perusal  of  his  intended  paper, 
and  for  some  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  I  am  indebted  to  him. 
Ecclesiastical  dilapidations  vitally  interest  the  beneficed  clergy,  but  do 
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not  affect  other  classes  of  society  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Dilapidation, 
or  as  it  is  technicallj  called  Waste,  is  defined  as  ^'  the  pulling  down  or 
destroying  in  any  manner  any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  a 
Spiritual  living ;  or  the  suffering  them  to  fall  into  ruin  or  decay ;  or  the 
wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  of  the  Church ;  or  the  committing  or 
suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Church/'  To 
commit  or  permit  any  such  waste  or  dilapidation  is  a  spiritual  offence 
punishable  in  a  Spiritual  court,  even  by  suspension  or  deprivation ;  and 
the  powers  of  the  Spiritual  courts  in  this  respect,  have  been  reserved 
in  the  recent  statutory  legislation  on  dilapidations. 

In  regard  to  the  glebe  of  the  Church,  dilapidations  are  only  incurred  in 
regard  to  the  gates,  fences,  and  buildings  upon  it,  which  must  be  kept  in 
good  repair.  The  law  pays  no  attention  to  the  land  itself,  which  may  be 
exhausted  to  any  extent  by  an  out-going  incumbent,  and  the  new  incum- 
bent has  no  redress ;  and  at  the  same  time  no  consideration  is  given  to  the 
question  of  '*  unexhausted  improvements,''  and  no  allowance  is  made  for 
them.     This  should  be  remedied  in  any  future  legislation. 

Timber  trees  growing  on  the  glebe  may  be  lopped  for  fuel,  but  may 
not  be  cut  down  except  for  repairs;  but  it  is  allowable  to  cut  down 
tim'ber  and  to  sell  it,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  repairs.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  timber  trees  growing  in  the  churchyard  and  the 
repairs  of  the  Church. 

The  law  in  respect  of  mines,  coal-mines,  quarries,  gravel-pits  and  clay- 
pits,  in  the  glebe  appears  to  be  intricate  and  perplexing,  and  time  will 
not  now  allow  me  to  attempt  to  disentangle  it. 

But  the  chief  concern  of  the  law  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidations  is  the 
buildings  of  the  Church,  the  residences  of  the  incumbents,  the  buildings 
standing  on  the  glebe,  and  the  chancels  of  the  churches  in  the  care  of 
rectories.     It  is  held  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church  are  not  only  a 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman  in  each  'parish,  but  are 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church's  buildings.    Each  incumbent,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  endowments  of  his  living  is  to  keep  his  parsouage  in  good 
repair.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  of  the  Ordinary  generally, 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  to  require  that  all 
zieeded  repairs  should  be  duly  carried  out :  and  an  incumbent  may  be 
prosecuted  at  visitations  for  allowing  his  residence  to  fall  into  decay. 
Parsonages,  being  spiritual  property,  proceedings  to  prevent  dilapidations 
^ould  properly  be  taken  in  the  Spiritual  courts.     But  the  courts  of 
^oity  and  of  common  law  also  took  cognizance  of  them,  and  a  patron 
Could  obtain  an  injunction  in  Chancery  to  restrain  waste. 

But  as  we  all  know  this  method  of  preventing  dilapidations  was  not  the 
general  custom.  The  usual  practice  among  the  clergy  was  that,  on  the 
avoidance  of  a  benefice  by  death  or  otherwise,  two  surveyors  should  be 
appointed,  one  on  the  side  of  the  representatives  of  the  last,  and  one  on 
tbe  side  of  the  new  incumbent ;  each  of  these  made  his  valuation,  and  did 
lus  best  for  his  employer ;  and  they  endeavoured  between  them  to  arrive 
at  some  fair  compromise.  But  if  they  could  not  eventually  agree  upon  a 
sum  to  be  paid  and  received  for  dilapidations;  the  matter  had  to  come 
before  the  courts  of  Common  Law.  For  in  the  case  of  houses  and  build- 
ings an  action  for  damages  will  lie,  upon  the  custom  of  England  for 
lectors  and  yicara  to  leave  their  buildings  in  repair  to  their  successors. 
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Under  the  old  law^  the  parsonage  was  not  necessarily  to  be  pat  into  a 
state  of  complete  and  perfect  repair :  but  ever3rthing  that  was  decayed 
was  to  be  restored,  and  all  sach  repairs  were  to  be  made  as  were  needful 
for  the  preservation  of  the  premises.  No  allowance  was  made  for  additions 
or  improvements.  In  strict  law,  no  alteration  in  the  way  of  addition  or 
improvement  ought  to  have  been  made  without  a  faculty  being  first 
obtained  from  the  Spiritual  court,  and  such  an  addition  or  improvement, 
however  made,  was  as  liable  to  the  payment  for  dilapidations  as  the  rest 
of  the  building.  This  state  of  things  was  full  of  inconveniences.  When 
the  surveyors  for  either  party  could  not  agree,  and  both  sides  wefe  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  claims,  and  to  defend  themselves,  expensive  and 
embittered  litigation  was  inevitably  the  result.  In  other  eases  the  incum- 
bent died  insolvent,  and  the  new  clergyman  had  to  submit  to  a  heavy 
loss.  And  again  there  were  many  eases  where  compassion  for  a  widow  and 
orphans,  left  poorly  provided  for,  or  friendly  feelings,  or  other  similar 
motives,  had  their  effect,  and  the  dilapidations  were  not  duly  assessed, 
and  the  Church's  property  suflfered  damage.  For  it  must  be  reeollected 
that  an  agreement  not  to  claim  for  dikpidatione  was  not  neoessarily 
simoniacal ;  and  an  understanding,  that  the  widow  of  the  last  incumbent 
was  not  to  be  too  hardly  pressed  for  dilapidations,  was  a  contingency 
neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon  in  the  bestowing  or  accepting  a  living. 

But  however  kind,  liberal,  and  unselfish  such  an  understanding  may 
appear,  there  was  in  it  an  element  of  injustice ;  for  the  out-going  and  the 
in-coming  incumbents  are  not  the  only  parties  concerned  in  the  matter. 
There  is  a  third  party,  the  Church,  whose  buildings  ought  to  be  sustained 
and  kept  in  repair  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  individual^  but  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  From  one  point  of  view  the  incumbent  is  the  free- 
holder of  the  benefice ;  but  from  another  he  is  a  tenant  for  life,  and  the 
estate  is  held  by  him  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Qibson 
has  laid  down  that  ''  the  repairing  of  dilapidations  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  debt  to  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishops  to  see  that 
the  Church  is  no  loser  by  any  life-occupier  of  her  benefices  "  {Codex  Jwr. 
JEocl.  tit.  38). 

The  law  being  in  this  state,  and  the  incosvenienoes  resulting  to  the 
Clergy  being  many,  it  had  long  been  an  object  of  desire  that  some  measure 
should  be  enacted  by  Parliament,  which  would  prevent  dilapidations  from 
accruing  while  the  living  was  full ;  would  place  the  assessment  of  them 
upon  a  better  footing  after  a  vacancy ;  and  thus  would  be  just  to  the 
Churdi  while  giving  security  to  the  existing  incumbent. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  measure  should  be  based.  In  1860  the  com- 
mittee reported  in  favour  of  Uiese  principles. — 

1.  The  appointment  of  surveyors  to  inspect  triennially ;  2.  The  certifi- 
cate of  the  surveyor  to  secure  incumbents  from  claims  for  dilapidations  ; 
3.  The  expenses  of  the  surveyor  to  be  an  annual  charge  on  benefices;  4. 
Existing  incumbents  to  be  exempt,  except  they  wished  otherwise,  from 
the  new  law. 

The  first  three  propositions  were  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill  which 
was  brought  into  Parliament;  and  which  was  in  1862,  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Convocations  both  of  Canterbury  and  York  again  appointdd 
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sommittees;  and  a  conference  of  the  two  committees  drew  up  a  report 
which  was  presented  in  1867,  and  on  this  report,  with  some  modifications, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act  of  1871  was  based.  This  Act  34  and 
35  Via  a  43,  with  its  amending  Act,  35  and  36  Vic.  c.  96,  constitute  the 
present  \aw  on  dilapidations  as  regards  buildings.  It  was  expected  to  prove 
a  great  boon  to  the  clergy,  but  it  has  turned  out  in  the  working  to  be  a 
cause  of  hardship  and  a  source  of  dis«ippointment.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  this  question  before  the  Congress  in  its  legal  and  equitable  aspects, 
and  to  treat  it  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  way.  I  am  afraid  the  Congress 
finds  it  rather  a  dull  one.  Some  little  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  about  vivisection,  and  the  men  of  science  wrote  letters 
about  vivisection  in  a  very  calm  and  dispassionate  style.  If  the  vivisected 
animals  had  been  able  to  write  to  the  newspapers  also,  the  statement  of 
the  questioo  from  their  point  of  view  would  have  been  much  more  excited. 
They  woald  have  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  repress  a  howl  or  a  groan 
when  the  lancet  cut  deep  :  and  the  clergy  feel  something  in  the  same 
way  under  the  operation  of  this  Dilapidations'  Act.  I  have  here  a  clergy- 
man's statement  of  a  case  of  hardship.  I  might  call  it  the  groan  of  a 
vivisected  vicar.  He  was  presented  in  1870,  before  this  Act  was  passed, 
to  a  living  in  Essex  worth  £190  per  annum.  The  last  incumbent  was  a 
pauper.  The  patrons  represented  to  him  that  th^re  were  no  dilapidations, 
because  th^re  was  no  parsonage  house.  A  part  of  the  endowment  was  a 
farm  rented  at  £42  per  annum.  On  leaving  the  living  in  1873  the 
dilapidations  which  had  to  be  paid  on  the  farm  house  were  XI 26. 

It  would  be  easy  to  call  together  a  perfect  chorus  of  sympathisers 
and  sufferers, 

*' Condemned  alike  to  groan — 
The  feeling  for  another^s  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  owp.'* 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  legislation  can  make 
the  extracting  money,  from  a  poor  incumbent  with  a  small  benefke,  to 
pay  large  dilapidations,  a  pleasurable  operation.  It  always  is,  and  must 
remain,  a  painful  one.  And  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cost 
of  labour  for  building,  and  of  buildieg  materials,  has  doubled  at  least  of 
late  years  ;  while  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  have  not  increased. 

But  taking  all  this  into  account,  the  broad  fact  remains,  that  this  Act 
was  intended  by  those  who  first  promoted  it  to  prevent  dilapidations  from 
accruing.  It^  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  an  aid  and  a  boon  to  the 
clergy ;  and  it  has  proved  the  reverse.  It  ought  to  have  afforded  facilities 
for  avoiding  dilapidations ;  and  it  has  not  done  so.  Very  few  of  the 
clergy  have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions  voluntarily,  and  why  ? 

I  will  touch  in  reply  on  some  few  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  who  wish  to  use  the  Act  for  obtaining  certificates  of  immunity 
from  dilapidati<^n  charges;  the  making  such  certificates  general  and 
popular,  being  the  one  object  which  any  wise  legislation  on  the  subject 
ought  to  aim  at 

The  Act  appointed  an  official  surveyor,  in  each  archdeaconry,  whose 
Certificate,  after  repairs  had  been  executed,  was  to  insure  five  years'  im- 
Hiunity  to  the  incumbents.  This  surveyor  is  paid  by  feA ;  and  by  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1872,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
tlie  two  Yicais  Qeneral,  were  empowered  to  fix  and  to  frame  a  scale  of  fees, 
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during  the  year  1873,  for  the  payment  of  suryeyors,  bisHops,  secretaries, 
and  registrars,  for  the  whole  kingdom.  They  let  the  time  elapse  without 
doing  80,  and  there  is  no  uniform  scale  of  fees  at  this  moment. 

When  the  surveyor  is  voluntarily  called  in,  the  clergy  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  be  charged ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  fees  to  be  paid 
to  the  surveyor  and  to  the  officials,  may  even  exceed  the  sum  assessed 
for  repairs  :  and  if  no  repairs  are  needed,  the  Act  makes  no  provision  for 
the  certificate  being  granted.  The  fees  to  the  surveyor  are  necessarily  large ; 
because  the  devices  of  an  eminent  and  skilful  man  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  his  time  is  valuable :  but  it  often  happens  that  fences,  and  gates, 
and  out-buildings  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  parsonage,  have  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  there  the  services  of  a  less  eminent  man  would  be  equally  use- 
ful, and  the  payments  in  such  cases  might  be  proportionately  smaller. 

The  surveyors  have  an  autocratic  power  in  settling  what  dilapidations 
are.  The  old  law  did  not  require  the  buildings  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
state  as  new  buildings ;  but  under  this  Act  some  surveyors  appear  to  do  sa 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  substantial  improvements  should  be  taken 
into  account  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  last  incumbent ;  bat  they 
are  no^ 

The  whole  question  of  what  is  called  ''  insensible  waste "  or  '^  reason- 
able wear  and  tear ''  ought  to  be  settled  and  defined,  and  a  distinction 
drawn  between  insensible  and  wilful  waste.  In  regard  to  estimating  in- 
sensible waste,  there  is,  I  understand,  no  uniformity  of  practice  among 
the  surveyors.  But  in  the  case  of  farm  houses  and  buildings,  the  insen- 
sible waste  of  a  century,  perhaps,  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  incumbent 
under  tile  Act  of  1872.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  small  livings 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  which  are  always  poor,  and  where 
the  farm-buildings  under  the  old  law  have  gradually  got  out  of  repair. 
An  incumbent  may,  it  is  true,  try  to  borrow  money  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  to  carry  out  the  repairs  required ;  but,  by  the  Act,  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  may  refuse  to  lend  it :  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  incum- 
bent then  1 

If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  loan,  the  charge  for  it  by  Jillbert's  Acts 
is  fixed  at  XIO,  15s.,  and  if  he  wishes  to  make  an  addition  to  his  residence 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  pay  the  same  sum  on  another  loan.  This  is  a 
hardship.     One  such  payment  ought  to  cover  both. 

I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  incon- 
sistencies connected  with  the  optional  survey  while  the  living  is  fulL  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  animadvert  on  those  connected  with  the  compulsory 
survey  on  the  vacancy  of  a  living. 

The  measure  I  have  dealt  with  fails  of  being  useful  and  fails  of  being 
just.  Another  measure  which  shall  accomplish  what  it  has  failed  in,  is 
imperatively  called  for. 

Mr  R  Reynolds  Rowe,  F.R.LB.A.,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan 

Surveyor  of  Ely. 

Secular  dilapidations  are,  as  regards  leases,  assessed  according  to  the 
special  language  of  the  repairing  covenant  in  each  leasej  as  regards  otiier 
lay  tenancies  dilapidations  are  valued  according  to  the  principles  mling 
numerous  legal  decisions  thereon ;  some  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  is 
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because  the  rent  paid  entitles  the  tenant  to  the  fair  usufruct  of 
the  gradual  consuming  property. 

But  the  principle  upon  which  surveyors  estimate  ecclesiastical  dilapida- 
tions is  entirely  different  to  that  ruling  secular  dilapidations,^  and  was 
clearly  laid  down  by  Mr  Justice  Bay  ley  in  the  year  1829,  in  his  lucid 
judgment,  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion,  in  the  case  of  Wise  v. 
Metcalf  (10  Bam.  and  Cress.  299).  That  judgment  enables  properly 
qualified  surveyors  to  define  the  nature  of  the  repairs  which  an  incumbent 
is  bound  to  do  to  the  buildings  attached  to  his  benefice,  and  to  estimate 
their  expense  upon  a  definite  and  equitable  basis.  As  an  incumbent  en- 
joys the  occupation  of  buildings  and  premises  for  which  he  pays  no  rent, 
the  legal  presumption  is,  that  he  is  bound  to  hand  them  on  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  they  were  first  built. 

Formerly,  the  custom  was  for  the  new  incumbent  to  appoint  a  surveyor, 
or  too  often  a  local  appraiser,  to  claim  as  much  as  possible  for  him.  The 
late  incumbent,  or  his  executor,  often  entrusted  to  the  auctioneer  of  the 
furniture  in  the  parsonage  the  duty  of  opposing  the  claim  to  be  made 
for  dilapidations ;  the  two  representatives  met,  and  after  agreeing  to  the 
name  of  an  umpire  who  was  to  settle  any  difierences  between  them,  they 
wrangled  and  disputed  upon  first  principles,  rules  of  practice,  and  every 
conceivable  detail.  The  matter  was  then,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
referred  to  the  umpire ;  thus,  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  in  point  of  fact  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  one  roan  who  was  probably  uaable  to  cope  with 
the  subject.  If  the  sum  awarded  was  duly  paid,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  necessary  repairs  were  executed,  although  the  14th  Elieabeth 
c  11.  B.  13  made  it  penal  not  to  expend,  within  two  years,  money 
recovered  for  dilapidations. 

These  and  other  abuses  brought  about  the  *'  The  Ecclesiastical  Dilapi- 
dations Act,  1871,"  for  the  purpose,  not  of  setting  up  a  new  standard  of 
perfection  in  glebe  buildings,  but  to  carry  into  practical  efficacy  the  old  law 
with  certainty  of  action.  Under  this  Act  52  ecclesiastical  surveyors  have 
been  appointed  by  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  in  the  several  dioceses 
of  England  and  Wales. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment,  the  ecclesiastical  sur- 
veyors formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  counsel,  to  en- 
sure uniformity  of  practice  throughout  both  provinces. 

By  the  comitesy  of  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  first  and 
second  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  in  the  Board  Boom  of  the 
Bounty  Office,  when  their  able  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr  J.  K.  Aston 
(at  the  request  of  the  association),  gave  his  valuable  legal  services  upon  the 
new  duties  the  Act  imposed  upon  the  governors;  thus,  at  starting,  accidental 
conflict  with  the  Bounty  Office  was  avoided 

The  Ecclesiastical  Surveyors'  Association  holds  frequent  meetings  in 
London,  where  questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty  are  received  from  any  part 
of  either  province  for  discussion ;  if  necessary  they  are  adjourned,  printed, 
sent  to  every  surveyor,  legal  opinions  taken  thereon,  then  re-discussed  at 
a  subsequent  meeting ;  when  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  sent  to 
every  surveyor  for  his  guidance.  The  following  questions  may  be  cited  as 
samples  that  have  been  so  dealt  with ;  viz. : — 

Q.  Where  tuck  pointing  on  brickwork  is  decayed,  can  an  incumbent  be 
called  on  to  restore  iti 
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A,  No  ;  tuck  pointing  being  simply  a  matter  of  ornament,  bat  ordinary 
pointing,  necessary  for  keeping  out  weatker,  is  chargeable. 

Q,  When  a  hedge  fence  has  in  part  disappeared,  is  it  right  to  charge  for 
its  re-instatement ) 

A.  Yes.  There  may,  howerer,  be  cases  in  which  the  land  would  be 
improved  for  farming  purposes  by  a  diyision  fence  being  grubbed,  and 
re-instatement  need  not  then  be  insisted  on. 

Q,  Who  is  responsible  for  the  repair  of  a  stOe  over  a  public  path  where 
the  fence  belongs  to  the  glebe  ) 

A,  The  incumbent ;  except  in  cases  where  it  is  customary  for  the  road 
surveyor  to  maintain  it. 

Forms  of  notices  and  certificates  under  tke  Act  have,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bishops'  secretaries,  been  settled. 

The  Association  is  now  engaged  upon  a  tedious  and  laborious  work. 
It  has  obtained  from  each  of  its  members  two  copies  of  reports  with 
specifications  made  in  ordinary  course ;  these  are  being  carefully  abstracted 
and  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  model  report  and  specifica- 
tion, so  that  local  pecuharities  of  technicology  aiKl  custom  may  as  much  aa 
possible  be  reduced  to  uniformity  of  practice. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  ''The  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act^  1871'' 
imposes  new  hardships  upon  the  clergy ;  no  doubt,  to  the  present  generation 
of  clergymen  the  Act  will  occasionally  press  disagreeably  :  but  (subject  to 
the  principle  in  Wise  v.  Metcalf)  the  surveyor  can,  to  some  extent,  moUify 
the  pressure  of  the  Act  in  certain  cases. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  hardship  that  the  surveyor  cannot 
reduce  in  intensity,  although  it,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  tended  to 
make  the  Act  unpopular;  viz.,  when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1871  Europe 
was  disturbed  by  a  gigantic  war.  While  prices  were  rising,  strikes  in  the 
mining  districts  disorganised  all  productions  into  which  coal  entered ;  thus 
limcf  bricks,  glass,  metals,  and  other  building  materials,  and  their  carriage, 
increased  in  cost  to  an  amount  incredible  by  persons  unconnected  with 
butldkig  operations.  The  incidence  of  this  pressure  was  well  stated  by  the 
chairman  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
held  at  Derby,  17th  August  1875,  as  follows: — 

"  At  the  present  time,  the  construction  of  all  new  raulways  was  very 
much  more  costly  than  a  few  years  ago.  Lines  which  had  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £30, 000  per  mile,  would  now  cost  from  £45,000  to  £50,000. 
They  must  add  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  construction  at  the 
present  time  as  compared  with  six  years  agp." 

An  umpire  in  a  secular  dispute  feels  sure  he  has  acted  justly,  when 
he  learns  that  his  award  has  equally  offended  both  sides.  This  axiom 
applies  forcibly  to  an  ecclesiastical  surveyor.  The  outgoing  incumbent 
objects  to  the  heavy  demand  he  alleges  i§  made  upon  him,  while  the  new  in- 
cumbent complains  that  he  expected  much  more  than  the  surveyor  awarded 
him ;  so,  all  the  assumed  hardship  under  the  Act  does  not  press  on  one 
side  only  ;  he  who  is  called  upon  to  pay,  protests  more  vehemently  than 
he  who  receives;  hence  the  public  are  led  to  believe  he  is  a  suffering 
victim. 

But  take  a  case  as  a  fair  type  of  a  class  with  which  surveyors  are  familiar: 
a  non-resident  rector  with  a  stipend  of  £800  a  year,  held  a  benefice  for 
twenty  years,  while  a  curate  at  £100  a  year  lived  in  the  rectoiy  houses 
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tHe  rector  died  leaving  Heavy  legacies ;  upon  a  durvey  it  is  found  that 
the  residence  house,  chancel,  farm-bnildings,  fences  and  gates,  are  in  a 
dilapidated  and  almost  ruinous  condition ;  the  patron  after  due  considera- 
tion presents  a  needy  hardworking  curate  to  the  benefice.  Is  not  he  sub- 
jected to  a  great  hardship  upon  entering  this  wilderness,  if  the  surveyor 
does  not  estimate  the  dilapidations  at  the  full  value  which  a  respectable 
builder  would  charge  for  executing  the  necessary  work  in  a  substantial 
manner  t 

Lord  Romilly  said  in  a  recent  important  case,  "The  arbitrator  was 
obliged  to  treat  many  hardly  ;  it  was  due  to  those  who  had  to  receive, 
that  everything  should  be  demanded  from  those  who  had  to  pay.'' 

As  soon  as  the  new  incumbent  finishes  the  repairs  which  are  necessary 

to  make  good  the  neglect  of  his  predecessor,  he  can  demand  from  the 

surveyor  a  certificate  of  protection  for  five  years.     The  question  naturaUy 

arises,  How  can  the  surveyor  grant  the  certificate  if  the  work  be  not  done  ? 

and  how  can  the  work  be  done  if,  from  want  of  vigilance,  he  neglected  to 

demand  a  sufficient  sum  in  these  times  of  high  prices,  or  if  from  inability, 

the  late  incumbent  paid  nothing  ? 

This  difficulty  might  be  met  if  the  Bounty  Board  would  reconsider  and 
relax  their  rules  which  in  this  matter  press  with  unnecessary  harshness 
tipon  the  poorer  clergy.  Section  38  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  were  framed  purposely  to  enable  an  incumbent  to  borrow 
tnoney  for  repairs  upon  the  security  of  the  possessions  of  the  benefice  for 
i  term  of  years  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  the  Bounty  Board  refuse  to  render 
;he  aid  herein  that  in  many  instances  would  be  of  service.  Another 
^evance  caused  by  a  Bounty  Board  regulation  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
^aae  that  came  under  my  own  notice  :  a  new  incumbent  took  possession  of 
i  benefice  at  much  personal  expense  and  inconvenience,  for  the  purpose  of 
iraking  up  two  centuries  of  torpor  in  a  parochial  valley  of  dry  bones.  The 
Larson ag^  had  been  converted  out  of  two  old  cottages^  and  was  repulsive 
:o  modem  civilisation.  Finding  the  Bounty  Board  would  not  len4  him 
cnoney  for  repairs,  he  asked  for  a  loan  to  be  applied  in  rebuilding  and  sub- 
itantially  improving  part  of  the  parsonage.  The  Bishop  and  patron  con- 
tented, but  the  Board  refused  a  loan,  upon  the  plea,  that  as  the  benefice 
Bras  "worth  only  £100  a  year,  the  incumbent,  if  disabled  by  chronic  infir^ 
auty,  could  not  repay  the  annual  instalment  and  interest  of  the  loan, 
together  with  the  stipend  needful  for  a  curate  carrying  on  the  Church 
Berricea  during  his  infirmity :  this  refined  torture  was  applied  to  a  healthy 
muscular  Christian,  and  is  here  made  public,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the 
Bounty  Board  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

In  parishes  hjaving  glebe  farms,  section  58  gives  considerable  relief  to 
the  clergy,  if  they  will  grant  leases  for  fourteen  years  to.  their  tenants, 
known  as  '^  Bishops'  Leases."  All  buildings  included  in  a  Bishop^s  fease 
are  free  from  any  claim  for  dilapidations.  If  t^is  section  be  carefully 
studied  and  wisely  acted  upon,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  an  ordinary  case,  a  lay  tenant  is  only  bound  as  between 
himself  and  the  incumbent  to  repair  the  buildings  upon  a  glebe  farm  as 
uppn  »27  secular  estate ;  but  the  incumbent  is  bound  as  between  himself 
find  the  Bishop  to  repair  the  buildings  upon  the  principle  in  Wise.  v. 
M.etcal£.  Now,  if  a  Bishop's  lease  be  carefully  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  Act  of  1871,  the  tenant  can  be  placed  under  precisely  the  sam^  ob\\%v 
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tions  to  the  incumbent  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  repairs  needed,  as 
the  incumbent  is  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  ecclestiastical  surveyor  (apon  the 
request  of  the  incumbent  or  archdeacon)  can  call  upon  the  tenant  to 
repair,  instead  of  the  incumbent,  and  can  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
method  of  husbandry  adopted,  and  the  condition  of  subsoil  drains,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  land  during  the  last  yean  of 
the  term  created  by  the  lease.  An  arbitration  clause  in  the  lease  making 
the  ecclesiastical  surveyor,  as  a  qualified  impartial  person,  the  sole  arbi- 
trator in  case  of  any  dispute  or  matter  in  difference,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent litigation. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  surveyor  meets  with  in  entering  upon  the 
survey  of  a  vacant  benefice,  is  the  general  absence  of  terriers.  He  applies 
to  a  parish  clerk  who  knows  only  that  the  parson  kept  all  papers,  and 
the  parsonage  house  is  now  empty  ;  he  then  searches  the  endoBore 
award,  or  tithe  commutation  award,  if  he  can  find  either,  or  he  inspects 
the  parish  poors-rate  book  if  the  overseer  be  at  home ;  he  next  hunts  up 
some  old  parochial  factotum,  and  while  taking  down  his  oral  tradition, 
the  surveyor  finds  pieces  of  glebe  in  other  parishes,  and  so  the  inquirj 
has  to  be  repeated  there.  This  state  of  things  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
one  day  by  any  man  who  possessed  property  of  his  own,  why  should  it 
continue  from  year  to  year  as  to  Church  property  when  the  remedy  is  so 
simple  ? 

At  each  episcopal  visitation  the  clergy  are  requested  to  hand  to  the 
Bishop's  registrar  a  terrier  upon  parchment,  approved  and  signed  at  a 
parish  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.     No  expense  is  involved  in  the 
matter,  only  a  little  care  and  trouble  are  required.     Each  visitation  as  it 
comes  round  affords  an  easy  public  way  of  correcting  terriers  by  insertiog 
additions,  exchanges,  or  sales.     It  may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  much  pro- 
perty has  been,  and  is  being,  lost  to  the  Church  for  want  of  terriers ;  the 
need  of  them  is  greater  now  than  ever,  because  **  The  Land  Transfer  Act,** 
1875  (38  and  ^9  Vict.  cap.  87),  enables  a  qualified  title  to  be  registered 
(sec.  9),  and  constitutes  valid  ownership  from  twenty  years  undistnrbed 
possession  (sec.  17).     Byway  of  example,  in  my  own  parish  while  chordi- 
warden,  I  investigated  parish  records  with  a  view  of  increasing  (if  possible) 
the  vicar's  stipend.   I  found  land  had  been  converted  into  money,  the  money 
lent  on  bonds,  the  parties  dead,  and  principal  and  interest  lost.     Again,  a 
railway  was  made,  severing  a  glebe,  the  purchase  money  was  paid  to  the 
vicar,  and  a[^lied  by  him  to  his  own  purposes ;  he  died,  his  executonbip 
accounts  are  closed,  and  the  land  alienated  for  ever.    Again,  where  a  rector 
was  non-resident,  a  parish  map  was  in  charge  of  a  parishioner  whose  fins- 
hold  abutted  on  glebe  land ;  upon  a  field  on  the  map  has  been  written 
*^  exchanged  with  rector;  '*  neither  can  any  record  of  the  exchange,  nor  the 
land  for  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  exchanged,  be  found ;  and  so  the  pre- 
sent rector  and  his  successors  are  ousted,  nobody  knows  how.     Triennial 
terriers  would  have  prevented  all  these  losses.     It  is  respectfully  hoped 
that  their  lordships  the  Bishops  will  be  pleased  to  issue  a  pastoral  upon 
the  necessity  of  terriers  being  presented  at  their  next  visitations,  and  that 
any  clergyman  omitting  as  before  to  deliver  his  terrier  be  specially  pressed 
to  do  so,  and  that  an  adjourned  day  be  fixed  for  receiving  terriers  at  the 
Bishop's  registiy.    In  case  such  a  request  of  the  Bishops  be  not  as  chee^ 
folly  obeyed  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  tho  next  Act 
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it  maj  be  passed  to  amend  the  Dilapidations  Act,  to  compel  tHe  eccle- 
itical  fiorveyors  to  prepare  terriers  of  parishes  where  there  are  none,  at 
I  expense  of  the  incumbent  so  refusing  to  obey  his  Bishop, 
[t  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  the  advantages  a  surveyor 
old  possess  for  making  his  survey  with  accuracy,  where  he  entered 
)aiish  with  a  terrier,  as  compared  with  one  where  it  takes  more  time 
him  to  learn  in  a  bungling  way  what  he  has  to  do,  than  it  occupies  to 
•vcy  the  property  when  found. 

On  the  whole,  the  Act  has  worked  well  in  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
i  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Church  property ;  but  in  case  of 
^er  legislation  the  following  suggestions  are  worthy  of  consideration : — 

1.  Lay  rectors  should,  in  the  case  of  chancels,  be  amenable  to  the  Act 
tally  with  incumbents. 

2.  That  in  cases  of  vacant  benefices,  treated  under  the  Act,  provision 
inld  be  made  for  referring  the  question  of  fixtures  to  the  diocesan  sur- 
'or,  and  in  the  event  of  his  finding  they  belong  to  the  late  incumbent, 
t  he  should  value  the  same,  and  the  new  incumbent  be  empowered 
borrow  the  amount  of  such  valuation  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and 
:chase  the  fixtures,  and  thenceforth  those  fixtures,  and  all  future  fix- 
eSy  should  belong  to  the  benefice.  Appeal  from  the  diocesan  surveyor's 
ard  to  be  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  repairs. 

J.  The  five  years  protection  should  date  from  the  Bishop's  order. 

L  Where  there  is  no  Bishop's  lease,  the  surveyor  should  be  required 

i  empowered  to  survey  the  tenant's  methods  of  cultivating  glebe,  as  to 

ether  the  land  is  being  impoverished,  also  as  to  under-drained  land 

ether  the  drains  are  silting  up,  as  they  will  in  course  of  years. 

5.  The  surveyor  should  be  empowered  to  inspect  repairs  during  progress, 

anse  bad  work  and  materials  may  be  covered  up  from  view  {e.g.,  in 

ins,  floors,  roofs,  partitions),  ^which  the  surveyor  cannot  possibly  see 

en  all  repairs  have  been  fully  completed. 

5.  It  is  advisable  that  the  surveyor  should  be  empowered  by  legislation 

allot  the  glebe  timber  for  sale,  for  effecting  improvements  to  the  glebe 

d,  and  for  similarly  applying  the  proceeds  of  it  for  repairs  to  the  build- 

a,  or  for  new  buildings,  whenever  the  surveyor  shall  find  it  available. 

r.  To  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  in  an  inefiScient  manner,  or  such 

are  likely  to  become  unduly  burdensome  to  the  benefice,  or  are  incon- 

lous  with  existing  buildings,  it  should  be  required  by  law  that  every 

Iding  to  be  newly  erected,  and  every  addition  to  existing  buildings, 

Jl  be  approved  by  the  surveyor  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 

1 1871,  or  by  the  surveyor  to  the  Bounty  Office,  or  to  the  Ecclesiastical 

mmiasioners. 

J.  There  should  be  one  uniform  scale  of  fees  for  the  whole  of  England 

m  the  principle  of  payment  for  amount  of  work  done  :  a  sliding  scale 

to  acreage  of  glebe  might  be  framed. 

[f  the  country  clergy  would  plant  timber  trees  in  paddocks,  odd  corners, 

1  other  suitable  parts  of  their  glebe,  so  as  not  to  injure  arable  land, 

ir  successors  would  in  due  course  find  an  accumulating  dilapidation 

td  at  hand ;  a  renewal  of  this  kind  of  property  should  be  created  by 

nting  a  tree  for  every  one  felled. 

One  simple  remedy  nearly  every  clergyman  possesses  for  freeing  his 

lilj  from  the  burden  of  dilapidations  after  his  decease ;  viz.,  to  request 
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the  ecclesiastical  surveyor  to  survey  the  premises,  and  report  to  him  for 
his  privq^e  iuformation  how  much  his  executors  would  he  called  npoii  to 
pay  if  he  died  to-morrow.  Upou  ascertaining  the  amount,  if  he  insure  his 
life  for  a  small  increase -thereon,  he  will  feel  rid  of  painful  doubt  and 
anxiety.  • 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ecclesiastical  surveyors  are 
duly  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upou 
them  in  working  this  new  Act  of  Parliament.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  merely  perfunctory  performance  of  their  duty,  but  cheerfully  incur  self- 
imposed  journies,  labour,  and  expense,  in  the  hope,  that  in  some  small 
degree,  they  may  be  privileged  to  serve  the  clergy,  and  permanently 
benefit  the  Chuich  they  revere. 
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Burslem. 

That  the  parochial  clergy  should  have  suitable  reBidences,  bo  that  they  may  reside 
in  their  parishesy  and  be  ever  conyenient  to  their  work,  is  generally  admitted ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  thankfulness  that  such  facilities  have  been  given,  by  diocoiaii 
societies,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bountjr, 
and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  the  erection  of  parsonagc-honses,  and 
for  the  diminution  of  non-residence. 

Further,  as  such  residences  are  not  private  property,  but  held  by  the  parochial 
clergy  in  trust  for  their  successors,  in  perpetuity,  every  incumbent  ought  to  keep  tha 
glebe  house  in  good  repair,  during  his  incumbency,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  np,  and. 
handed  on  to  his  successor,  suitable  for  the  continuoas  occupation  of  the  clergyman. 
Formerly,  the  operation  of  the  law  was  so  loose  and  uncertain,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  uniformity,  and  no  rule  by  which  to  decide.  For  instance,  when  entering  upon 
an  old  vicarage,  I  was  told  by  the  surveyor  that  'Hhe  old  building  wanted  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  altogether,,^that,  as  it  was  insured  it  would  be  a  great  bleiiing 
if  the  building  were  accidentally  burned  down  before  any  furniture  were  brought  into 
it, — and  that  as  £10  would  put  it  in  as  good  condition  as  my  predecessor  received  it,  ^  -^^ 
that  sum  had  been  awarded; "  so  I  had  to  spend  £100  to  make  it  at  all  satisiaetoiT,  ^^"^ 
and  only  received  £10  towards  it  Now,  all  is  changed.  The  Ecclesiastical  Dilapi-  ""^ ' 
dations  Act  of  1 871  has  como  into  force,  and  no  one  can  say  that  its  provisions  are 
not  sufficiently  strict  Have  we  not  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  pendnlmn ! 
If  those  admitted  to  their  benefices  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  coold  have  their 
glebes  handed  over  to  them  in  thorough  repair,  and  have  a  fresh  start^  there  wdold 
be  little  to  complain  of,  except  certain  anomalies  and  neediest  txpcMts.  The  case  of 
Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield,  will  show  that  these  are  most  oljectionaUe.  The  Bev. 
Melville  Holmes  called  in  the  surveyor,  February  16, 1875,  and  the  report  was  sent 
in  March  16.  The  rector  resigned  April  29,  before  receiving  his  final  certifioate. 
The  surveyor  then  received  notice  May  6,  in  conformity  with  clause  24  of  the  Act^. 
to  survey  again  his  own  work,  when  £2,  18b.  for  dilapidations  was  certified  as  needfol 
The  Rev.  J.  Morton,  the  new  incumbent,  died  July  26,  without  his  final  certifioaiea 
•0  the  surveyor  received  full  fees  for  both  inspections,  from  both  incumbents ;  aad  by 
•eetlon  2i,  the  Bishop  can  send  the  surveyor  again.    This  ii  monstronii    The  die 
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al  laehfield  has  a  lower  scale  of  fees  than  most  other  dioceses,  yet  Bishop  Ahraham 
testified  that  he  knew  of  seyeral  cases  where  the  new  incumbent  received, sums  under 
£20  for  dilapidations,  and  even  as  low  as  168.,  and  had  to  pay  the  surreyor-Xl^or 
more  for  his  double  survey ! !  Another  clergyman,  assessed  at  some  £Xi  for  dilapi- 
dsiioni^  had  to  pay  fees  amounting  to  £11, 178.  6di 

On  leaving  an  old  vicarage  £178  had  to  be  expended  in  putting  it  iki  complete 
ocdsr  for  a  successor.  On  entering  upon  a  new  one,  what  did  the  incoming  incum- 
bent find  ?  That  after  the  two  months  allowed  for  the  widow  to  occupy  the  parsonage 
house  of  the  deceased,  a  large  sum  had  to  be  expended — still,  when  this  was  done, 
the  diocesan  surveyor  was  necessarily  ordered  to  make  the  survey — and  though  the 
ezecntors  and  administrators  of  the  late  incumbent  were  liable,  yet  the  new  incumbent 
ns  to  pay  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
9f  the  order,  the  whole  sum  stated  in  it  as  the  cost  of  repairs,  whether  or  not  he  had 
iBoovered  it  from  his  predecessor,  or  his  executors.  And  the  benefice  may  be  seques- 
rated,  if  the  amount  be  not  thus  paid.  Here  comes  a  great  hardship.  Take  a  case 
pen  which  I  speak  feelingly.  A.  K,  removing  to  another  benefice,  had  to  provide 
1789  to  put  his  old  vicarage  in  a  satisfactory  state  for  his  successor.  Of  course  he 
cpected  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  incumbent  to  put  his  future  vicarage  in 
umilar  condition.  But,  the  deceased  incumbent  had  died  insolvent — ^the  incoming 
emnbent  cannot  recover  the  dilapidations  from  his  widow,  so,  after  paying  for  the. 
of  his  forvntr  vicarage,  he  had  to  pay  also  for  his  future  one, — and  with 
of  removal,  and  fitting  up,  the  new  incumbent  finds  himself  saddled  with 
I  immediate  outlay  of  £500  or  £600,  which,  to  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  means 
fficultj  and  embarassment ;  and  consequent  anxiety,  distraction  of  thought  from 
ered  duties,  and  therefore,  harm  to  the  Church  of  England.  Is  there  no  way  of 
eape  from  such  a  dilemma?  To  the  few  and  wealthy  of  the  clergy,  this  may  not 
I  a  Berions  matter;  but  to  the  many,  who  have  limited  means,  it  i*  a  serious  matter, 
id  it  la  as  the  representative  of  such,  I  would  now  earnestly  plead  for  a  few  minutes. 
bose  who  are  set  apart  for  sacred  duties  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  anxieties 
K>at  temporal  things;  and  there  are  numbers  of  the  clergy  who  would  be  quite 
Lfferent  men  in  their  pulpits  and  parishes,  if  relieved  from  such  anxiety.  Is  it  then 
feting  that  an  incumbent,  just  appointed  to  a  new  charge,  should  be  filled  with 
nxiona  thoughts  as  to  how  the  expenses  necessary  by  the  Dilapidations  Act  can 
<Mubly  be  met,  and  fears  as  to  sequestration  in  consequence  T 

Our  Beformed  Church  favours  a  married  clergy,  who,  unlike  the  monks,  dwelling 
fk  monmsteries,  require  glebe-houses  or  parsonages.  And  those  parsonages  ought 
ertalnl J  to  be  maintained  in  full  efficiency,  as  fit  residences.  How  can  this  be  done, 
riikont  pressing  unduly  upon  individual  clergymen  T  If  we  form  a  corporate  body, 
tnd  realise  the  communion  of  saints,  then,  if  one  member  of  the  body  corporate 
offers,  other  members  should  sympathise  with  it ;  and  then  there  would  also  be  a 
common  action,  and  a  common  effort.  In  this  way,  a  mutual  provision  might  be 
Blade,  as  a  benefit  to  the  diocese  at  large,  at  a  small  cost  to  every  beneficed  clergy- 
maa.  The  plan  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  would  be  hailed  by  none  more  gladly 
than  by  the  chief  pastor  of  this  diocese,  who,  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield,  has  distinguished  himself  for  administrative  abilities.  Were 
Ihe  plan  carried  out,  much  good  must  result,  and  much  gnawing  anxiety  be  saved. 
ir  hat  is  this  plan  ! 

But  before  I  enter  upon  it,  let  me  say  that  the  present  Act  is  very  different  to 
that  which  was  first  contemplated.  T%«n,  it  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
«rehdeacoii%  who  would  have  thus  had  some  real  archidiaconal  functions  to  dis* 
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charge,  and  would  hare  done  their  work  without  fees, — but  now,  the  word  "bUkop^ 
has  been  consistently  put  in  the  place  of  "  archdeacon  "  and  this,  of  eourse,  meav 
the  hiihop*8  secretary,  who  always  has"  (naturally  enough)  an  eye  to  the  fees  to  be 
derived  from  the  clergy. 

It  is  also  no  easy  thing  to  secure  the  necessaiy  qualifications  in  a  diocesan 
snrreyor  who  holds  a  monopoly.  He  may  be  very  good  in  planning  out  a  town- 
house,  and  in  his  professional  work  generally,  and  yet  know  litde  about  the  requixv* 
ments  of  rural  benefices.  The  parochial  clergy,  who  hare  to-  pay  the  dioeesan 
surveyor,  have  really  no  voice  in  the  selection  or  dismissal  of  the  official  who  sa 
greatly  enforces  the  Act.  A  cierical  friend  in  the  South  of  England  wrote  to  me 
as  follows  : — "  I  have  suffered  severely  from  that  iniquitous  Dilapidations  A_ct,  which 
deprived  me  of  at  least  £250,  that  I  should  have  received  under  any  fair  system,  and 
which  amount  the  executors  of  my  predecessor  fully  expected  to  pay.  In  glancing 
at  a  synopsis  of  the  Act  in  our  Diocesan  Calendar,  I  notice  the  word  fee  in  twenty* 
one  places!!  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of  segueetrcUion  of  the  living  by  the 
Bishop  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay  all  their  exorbitant  exactions.  If  the  Act  is  to 
continue  in  its  present  form,  the  least  we  can  expect  is  competent  surveyors, — not 
flashy  architects,  wha  know  as  much  of  agricultural  buildings  and  fences  as  the  cattle 
and  pigs  who  require  them." 

•  Then,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  diocesan  surveyor  is  to  be  paid,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  ta  the  better  plan.  He  should  be  paid,  not  by  fees,  hot  by 
a  fixed  salary. 

At  present,  where  the  parsonage-houses  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  theVn>teetiTis 
oertificate  is  desired,  what  would  be  the  cost,  including  the  threefold  fees  payable  to 
the  surveyor,  the  secretary,  and  the  registrar?  The  diocesan  surveyor  comes  to 
inspect,  and  may  order  repairs,  in  all,  not  exceeding  £12.  But  when  these  repairs 
are  done,  the  official  fees  will  generally  be  as  follows : — 

The  surveyor  for  his  report      ,        •        •        .        c        «  £5    5    0 

Do          for  his  certificate 2    2    0 

The  secretary            ........  220 

The  registrar           2    2    0 

£11  11  0 

t.e.,  within  a  fraction  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Can  anything  be  said  to 
justify  such  a  monstrous  infliction  T  Should  not  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  that  clause  (Section  XI.)  which  does  not  allow  the  surveyor  to  be 
paid  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  in  its  stead  to  substitute  a  clause  that  the  surveyor 
should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary,  not  exceeding  £500  a  year, — to  be  paid  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  out  of  their  common  fund, — and  that  a  amall  fee 
should  be  paid  to  the  secretaries  and  registrars  for  each  transaction  f  If  an  inapee- 
tion  of  all  parsonage-houses  was  rendered  compulsory,  free  of  all  cost  to  the  clergy,  or 
at  a  small  charge,  then  no  very  great  arrears  as  to  dilapidations  would  be  possible^  and 
any  great  deterioration  as  to  the  property  prevented. 

It  is  most  important^  both  for  the  one  who  vacates  a  living,  and  for  the  incoming 
incumbent,  that  each  beneficed  clergyman  should  avail  himself  of  the  protective 
certificate  of  the  surveyor  ;  and  the  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  fees  now  generally 
charged  by  the  diocesan  officials  is  a  great  hindrance  to  this.  As  the  new  incumbent 
is  made  liable  for  all  repairs  ordered,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  recovering  the 
costs  from  the  late  incumbent,  his  executors  or  administrators^  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that^  wherever  possible,  the  payment  for  dilapidations  will  be  strictlj  ezaelod 
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roM  the  reprefleataiiTes  ol  deceased  meumbentB,  as  l^e  prorisions  of  the  Act  most 
Imi  come  into  force. 

Whftt  can  be  done  to  relieye  the  widows  of  the  distressing  anxiety  that  will  often 
Bsnli^  and  the  younger  clergy  appointed  to  small  benefices  from  being  greatly 
lYolvefl  by  liabilities  for  ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  resalting  from  the  carelessness 
r  inability  of  their  predecessors,  but  which  may  fall  with  such  crushing  severity 
(wn  ihoae  appointed  to  livings,  as  to  injure  their  ttsefulness,  and  to  distract  their 
tentton  from  the  spiritual  work  of  the  parish  ? 

The  54th  section  makes  it  necessary  for  the  incumbent  of  every  benefice  to  insure, 
id  keep  insured,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  the  house  of  residence^  and  farm 
,d  other  buildings,  and  the  outbuildings  and  offices. 

If  we  insure  against  the  owatUmal  damage  which  may  result  from  fire,  why  not 
lo  insure  against  the  regular  and  contimwuE  damage  resalting  from  necessary  wear 
d  tear  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  T 

From  an  address  of  our  reverend  Bishop-,  I  learn  that  a  pro-rata  scale  of  £1  a  year 
»iild  raise  the  sum  of  £1800  from  this  diocese  alone,  and,  by  a  mutual  insurance 
ad  with  the  Qovernors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  a  compulsory  percentage  on  the 
«able  Talue  of  the  glebe-house  might  provide  for  all  necessary  outlay  for  dilapi- 
tiona. 

At  a  meeting  of  Bnral  Deans,  July  24th,  the  Bishop  of  LicbrficM  showed  that  the 
Bsent  cost  of  surveying  in  this  diocese  was  more  than  £1600  per  annum.  If  the 
;;gesUon  as  to  the  payment  of  officials  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Fund 
re  carried  out,  this  would  go  far  towards  a  nucleus  for  a  mutual  insurance  fund  ; 
d  as  one  surveyor  could  take  the  oversight  of  three  or  four  dioceses,  a  reasonable 
lount  from  each  would  suffice.  A  scheme  that  is  never  accepted  by  incumbents 
eept  upon  compulsion  cannot  work  well,  and  whatever  payments  are  required  for 
Ijtpidations  should  be  uniformly  distributed,  and  be  made  during  the  lifetime  of 
eombents,  so  as  not  to  harass  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
A  Wealeyan  minister  is  under  no  anxiety  a»  to  his  house  of  residence — all  the  ex- 
nsea  are  met  from  a  common  fund ;  why  should  the  clergy  be  so  often  harassed  by 
eleaiastical  dilapidations  T 

As  it  stands,  the  Dilapidations  Act  involves  so  much  risk  and  so  certain  an  expense, 
At  however  unreasonable  an  assessment  may  be,  the  clergyman  'had  better  submit 

it.  For  suppose  he  appeals  against  the  assessment,  what  then  If  If  the  appellant 
loold  aocceed  in  his  appeal,  the  opposing  defendant  eannot  be  made  liable  for  any 
•ta — so  that  the  appellant  may  even  then  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  three  different 
ureyors ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the  costs  of  the  diocesan  surveyor's  survey, 
punst  which  he  appeals — then  there  is  the  private  surveyor  called  in  on  his  own 
9eoant^  and  of  course  at  his  own  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  making  his  appeal 
-«nd  then  there  is  the  surveyor  nominated  by  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  appeal  is 
lade,  and  by  whom  the  finid  decision  is  given.  Perhaps  another  diocesan  surveyor 
lay  be  called  }n.  I  have  been  told,  as  a  fact^  that  a  bishop  actually  applied  to  the 
ery  diocesan  surveyor  of  his  diocese,  whose  assessment  was  appealed  against,  to 
ame  the  person  who  should  be  employed  to  review  his  survey  and  report  What 
oold  be  expected  in  such  a  case  f  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  diocesan  surveyors 
ppointed  under  the  Act  are  banded  together  in  an  association  for  mutual  advice  and 
npport,  and  not  to  lower  any  estimate  given  in,  may  not  the  result  of  any  such 
.^Mal  be  readily  foreseen  and  estimated  f  He  is  almost  certain  to  fail :  and  even 
hould  he  saeceed,  in  any  case  the  whole  costs  of  the  three  surveys  would  fall  upon 
he  beneficed  clergyman  who  appeals.     What  is  this  but  a  serious  reality  of  the 
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cbildiih  game,  **  Headt,  I  win;  taila,  yos  low  f  *     Sodi  a  wpUm  anaot  be  de- 
fended. 

Whether  the  sairejor  be  too  careless  or  too  exacting, — ^whether  the  estimate  and 
works  ordered  Ue  too  high  or  too  low, — whether  the  charges  imposed  be  josi  or  nn* 
Just, — whether  sufficient  time  be  given  for  the  sorrey,  or  whether  it  be  so  hnrriedly 
done  as  to  be  iniufficient  and  nnsatisfactorj, — the  clergyman  feels  it  better  to  submit 
than  incur  further  expense.  And  yet,  is  it  not  possible  and  probable  that  a  sorreyor 
may  sometimes  go  from  his  house,  many  miles  distant^ — be  anxious  to  catch  as  early 
a  train  home  as  possible, — hurry  through  his  work  by  a  somewhat  hasty  and  super- 
ficial view  of  things,— give  in  to  the  Bishop  and  others  a  copy  of  worka  required  to 
be  done,  which  arc  ordered  by  the  Bishop, — but  when  the  incoming  clergyman  has 
entered  upon  his  benefice,  and  examined  into  the  real  state  of  the  glebe  property,  he 
finds  that  where  a  barn  or  stable  had  formerly  existed,  there  is  no  longer  any,  because 
the  former  incumbent  saw  them  getting  into  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  left  no 
vestige  of  them,  lest  they  should  form  a  heavy  dilapidation  charge^ — so  the  property 
was  deteriorated,  the  outbuildings  pulled  down,  the  timbers  burnt,  and  the  brick 
and  stones  used  for  other  purposes,  as  to  make  a  roadway. 

The  diocesan  surveyor,  also,  only  gives  a  total  estimate  for  the  whole  ;  as  the  de- 
tailed expense  of  each  item  is  not  separately  given,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  which  de- 
partment there  is  a  too  heavy  amount ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  appeal 
against  the  survey.  As  the  surveyor  must  apportion  the  proper  value  to  each  separate 
article  in  forming  his  own  estimate,  why  should  he  not  be  required  to  give  an  assigned 
amount  to  each  detail,  for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  ? 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  submit  that^  in  my  opinion — (1.)  We  want  such  alterations 
in  the  Act  as  will  reduce  the  present  enormous  expenditure.  It  has  been  shown  (by 
the  llev.  K.  Walter,  Hector  of  Langton,  diocese  of  I^incoln)  that  th€fee$aUme  payable 
every  five  years  under  this  Act  for  the  Ijincoln  diocese  amount  to  £38,165,  and  for 
the  whole  of  the  Church  of  England  to  £360,000. 

(2.)  We  want  a  greater  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  surveyor  or  surveyors^  so  long  as 
wo  have  to  pay' them. 

(3.)  We  want  the  surveyor  paid,  not  by  fees,  but  by  a  regular  stipend,  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

(4.)  Wo  want  a  greater  choice  as  to  the  surveyors,  for  surely  in  aqy  county  more 
than  one  competent  and  efficient  man  can  be  found  worthy  of  the  appointment 

(5.)  We  want  more  power  for  the  cleiigy  in  making  any  Act  which  exduaively  eon- 
oorns  tlicmsclvcs  and  their  families.  If  the  bishops  and  cathedral  dignitaries  can 
employ  any  surveyor  satisfactory  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners^  why  should  not 
the  clergy  do  the  same  generally  T 

(6.)  And  lastly,  vio$t  of  all,  we  want  a  scale  of  annual  insurance,  which,  by  continual 
and  small  payments  from  each  and  all,  would  free  the  clergy  and  their  widowt  and 
orphans  from  the  enormous  and  crushing  occasional  expenditure  to  which  they  an 
now  unhappily  liable. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr  Charles  Lynam,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Lichfield. 

FiBST  of  all,  I  must  reiterate  the  expression  which  my  friend  Mr  Rows  has  made,  thai  ik» 
diocesan  surveyors  throughout  the  whole  of  England  feel  most  deeply  the  hsanry  lespoBsi- 
bility  which  attend  their  duties.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr  Rowe  has  told  this  miHrtiic  ^^ 
ikiit  is  an  association  of  all  the  surreyors,  who  meet  in  London  at  their  own  expenas 
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Sue  and  money,  to  discuss  eyery  single  complaint  that  is  made,  and  if  possible  to  settle 
\  in  a  manner  nnifonn  amongst  the  whole.  Now  I  come  to  the  onlj  remark  I  wish  to 
lake  on  the  papers  read  this  moming/becanse  the  maltitude  of  considerations,  which  have 
•tn  thrown  ont,  wonld  require  a  most  oarefhl  consideration  and  reply ;  and  I  hope  that 
reply  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  it  will  be  nsefol  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
i«  details  of  this  Act.  The  remark  I  have  to  make  is  simply  that,  if  I  understand  Dr 
^Ems«r  aright,  he  states  positively  that  the'  old  Dilapidation  Act,  and  the  present  Dilapi- 
alaon  Act,  difBar  the  one  from  the  other,  that  under  the  old  syst^n  there  was  one  law 
w  dilapidations,  and  that  under  the  new  system  there  is  another  law.  I  ask  Dr  Frazer, 
r  any  one  else,  to  point  out  in  the  new  Act  one  single  item  altering  the  old  dilapidation 
kv.  There  is  no  alteration.  What  an  incumbent  was  liable  to  before  the  passbg  of  the 
loent  Act  he  is  still  liable  to ;  all  the  new  Act  has  done  is  to  institute  officers,  who  shall 
M  that  the  money  paid  for  dilapidation  shall  be  spent  on  the  glebe  for  the  benefit  of  those 
inistering  in  the  Church.  It  is  for  that  alone  that  this  machinery  has  been  set  going. 
might  tell  you  of  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  a  machinery  should 
B  aei  going,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  when  the  papers  which  have  been  read  to-day  have 
aen  answered,  there  will  be  a  very  different  understanding  on  the  matter  than  there  is  at 
lia  moment. 


The  Rbv.  Canon  Tristram. 

Iayi HO  had  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  present  Act,  I  wish 
»  aay  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  it.  I  have  not  heard  in  any  of 
he  pax>er8  a  single  word  as  to  the  repeal  of  this  Act,  bat  every  one  seems  to  agree  that  it 
equires  great  modifications.  I  can  see  that  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer  would  be 
emedied  by  some  very  slight  corrections  of  the  Act.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
dmitted,  in  the  first  and  second  papers,  that  there  is  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  agreed 
|Km  by  the  architects,  which  practically  is  a  verj  great  hardship  to  the  clergy.  I  was 
atber  startled  by  hearing  that  there  was  no  uniformity,  because  I  have  found  practically, 
hat  in  the  three  northern  dioceses  there  is  a  standard  of  perfection,  which  in  many  cases 
i  actaally  new.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  alteration  of  the  Act,  which  wonld  enable 
\  reasonable  waste  which  is  not  wilful  to  be  recognised.  In  the  diocese  frona  which  I  come 
re  have  appointed  the  best  ecclesiastical  architect  in  the  north  of  England ;  bat  it  rather 
i^s  me  to  see  such  a  man  sent  to  inspect  farm  buildings,  hedges,  and  gate  posts,  which 
ould  be  done  perfectly  well  by  one  who  is  not  a  professional  architect.  This  ideal  per- 
'eotion  works  in  this  way— to  give  just  an  instance :  A  house  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  had 
\  settlement  some  twenty-five  jears  ago,  which  had  cracked  the  stone  window-sills.  The 
sack  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  architect  who  ordered  the  sills  to  be  re- 
placed at  a  cost  of,  or  something  like,  £27,  admitted  that  it  was  not  as  good  a  job  as  it  was 
wfore,  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  boose  put  in  perfect  repair.  No  doubt  the  architect 
toted  with  perfect  consistency,  and  according  to  his  idea  of  perfection.  The  clergyman 
adihd  in  the  survejor  of  a  neighbouring  diocese  on  appeal,  who  confirmed  and  added  to  the 
brmer  estimate.  The  Bisbop  of  Carlisle  felt  the  case  was  so  very  hard  on  the  outgoing 
Acombent,  that  he  exercised  his  power  under  the  Act  (and  that  I  believe  is  the  first  time  a 
Bishop  has  done  so)  and  fell  back  upon  the  first  award,  leaving  the  clergyman  to  pay  double 
Sms  only  instead  of  paying  as  he  might  have  done  £20  extra,  but  for  the  kindness  of  his 
iiooesan.  Then  I  cannot  see  why  the  Bishop's  secretary  and  the  Registrar  are  to  be  fee'd. 
[  have  felt  as  one  of  a  body  of  patrons  very  much  pained  at  the  panic-stricken  way  in 
shidi  some  clergymen  are  endeavouring  to  sell  their  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  glebes  in  con- 
nqoeaoe  of  this  Act.  The  reason  given  is  the  expense  of  keeping  up  these  farms.  When 
*•  consider  what  the  land  was  bought  for,  that  it  now  is  paying  something  like  from  50  to 
rft  par  cent  on  the  pnrohase  money,  I  implore  my  brethren  not  to  ruin  their  inecenors,  in 
I  WMMiii  of  panioj  in  order  to  save  themselves. 
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The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Ehery. 

It  U  perhaps  right  that  ooe  who  U  both  a  member  of  ConTOoadoii  and  an  arehdeaoon  ahimld 
•aj  a  feir  words  upon  this  subject.    I  was  asked  to  write  a  paper,  bat  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee woald  act  more  wisely  to  ask  gome  oae  else  to  do  so,  and  I  suggested  Mr  Bowe, 
knowing  him  to  be  engaged  a  good  deal  in  the  sarrey  of  dilapidations*   Wbaterer  oar  par- 
ticular views  on  the  subject  may  be,  his  paper  is  a  very  valuable  paper.    There  is  no  doabt 
the  old  system  of  dealing  with  dilapidations  caused  great  trouble- and  inconvenience  to  the 
clergy,,  and  there  was  a  loud  demand  for  something  to  be  done.    Convocation  undertook  it ; 
and  as  one  of  the  committee,  I  may  say  we  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subjeet. 
The  first  suggestions  we  put  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  were  refused  by  the  Houie  of 
Lords,  principally,  I  am  told,  from  a  jealousy  of  Convocation ;  in  1867  the  Archbishop  of 
York  brought  the  bill  forward  again  without  mention  of  Convocation,  and  passed  it  with 
certain  alterations.     I  deeply  regret  that   his  Grace  should  have  struck  out  the  word 
"  archdeacon"  and  put  in  *'  bishop"  in  the  bill.      It  seems  to  me  the  archdeacons  ought 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  work,  which  possibly  would  have  resulted  in  saving  a 
great  many  fees.    There  is  no  doubt  the  present  Act  presses  very  hardly  upon  the  present 
race  of  incumbents ;  still  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  worked  so  easily  as  it  might  have 
been.    Queen  Anne's  Bounty  had  a  power  of  assisting  here  which  it  has  not  exercised.    If 
the  Act  had  been  made  to  work  more  smoothly  for  the  present,  we  should  have  avoided  a 
great  danger  of  permanent  injury  to  the  Church. «  If  any  amendments  are  made,  I  would 
have  them  take  this  direction— that  the  present  assessment  for  this  dilapidations  should  be 
divided  between  the  outgoing  incumbent,  and  a  loan  to  be  spread  over  a  great  many  yean 
upon  the  benefice.    Then  in  course  of  time  things  would  right  themselves,  and  the  new 
generation  of  incumbents  would  not  feel  very  hardly  pressed  by  it     Another  thing  I  would 
suggest,  and  the  clergy  ought  to  press  strongly  for  it,  viz.,  that  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  be 
allowed  to  be  an  insurance  office  for  the  Church.    The  late  Prime  Minister  said  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  suggestion,  but  the  present  insurance  societies  have  been 
sufficient  hitherto  to  burke  it.    The  Act  requires  all  our  buildings  to  be  insured,  and  it  is 
capable  I  believe  of  proof  that  if  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  were  allowed  to  he  a  Fire  Insuranoe 
Office  for  the  Church,  we  might  cover  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  and 
the  Church  might  probably  get  even  a  large  sum  to  assist  in  promoting  the  original  olgects 
of  that  eociety.    Therefore  I  should  like  the  clergy  as  a  body  throughout  the  oountrj  to  say, 
and  I  am  convinced  the  honest  and  earnest  laity  will  join  us  in  saying.  Let  the  Church  do  for 
itself  what  other  bodies  are  allowed  to  dow    Once  more,  I  consider  this  question  of  a  terrier 
is  very  important.    Many  of  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  are  too  much  inclined  to  go  on 
rather  a  happy-go-lucky  system  on  this  matter.    We  want  a  correct  terrier  made  out  for 
every  parish.    A  great  deal  of  property  is  probably  lost  because  the  sub-terriers  do  not 
exist ;  and  one  advantage  of  this  Act  is,  that  the  surveyors  are  paying  great  attention  to 
this  point,  so  that  the  next  generation  of  clergy  will  benefit  thereby.    I  trust  these  delibera- 
tions will  assist  in  amending  tho  Act,  and  making  it  work  more  smoothly  for  many  incam* 
bents  who  are  hard  pressed  by  it.    To  help  to  this  end  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  form 
a  voluntary  committee  of  clergy  and  laity  interested  in  this  subject,  for  the  porpoae  of 
gathering  up  facts  and  making  suggestions  to  the  Committee  of  Convocation  and  the  eom- 
mittee  of  surveyors  of  dilapidations. 


Rev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott,  Rural  Dean,  Sector  of  Edgmond,  Salop. 

I  oom  before  you  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  Virisected  rector,  to  use  Dr  Fraser*s  ex- 
prasion,  for  I  have  placed  myself  under  the  operation  of  this  Act  The  whole  expense  of 
•vveying,  with  the  oertifioate^  came  to  ever  £26,  my  baildings  being  extesav«.  In  my 
ianotsao  I  had  oaloalated  on  seven  or  eight  guineas;  bat  I  had  no  right  to  eoaiplaiay  te 
1  was  oae  oi  the  officials  oonneoted  with  the  wttlemcnt  of  the  ttes ;  «itdfiranla«qp«teot 
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a  good  deal  of  blundering,  which,  no  doubk,  will  aoon  be  set  right.  The  8«n<eyor 
id  his  work  well,  and  eimply  avjuled  himaelf  of  the  terms  allowed  blm.  I  beliere  when 
«  A«t  is  better  understood  and  properly  administered,  it  wUl  be  appreciated  as  a  great 
loa,  specially  to  the  poorer  dergy.  The  old  law  has  received  a  very  bad  chancier  from 
»•  Tarioos  speakers,  and  the  new  may  be  compared  with  the  old  to  the  great  advantage  of 
le  fbrmes.  Under  the  old  law4k  clergyman  who  allowed  his  buildings  to  fitll  into  disrepair 
as  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  almost  anybody  might  proceed  against  him. 
roaacntions  were  infrequent,  but  now  the  aggrieved  parishioner  has  been  created,  and  we 
BOW  not  what  might  happen.  A  much  milder  process  comes  in  under  the  new  Act.  If 
eUigyman  allows  his  buildings,  t.e^  the  property  of  theOhnrcb,  to  fall  into  decay,  the 
iahop  is  directed  by  the  Act  to  write  and  admonish  him  to  put  them  in  repair.  If  he 
naents  and  does  it,  the  matter  is  at  an  end.  If  he  refuses,  the  new  law  may  be  put  in 
ree  against  him,  ss  might  the  old  law  in  the  previous  state  of  things.  But  in  the  new  it 
18  a  ciril  process;  in  the  old  it  is  a  criminal  one.  I  need  not  say  which  is  best  for  us. 
r  coarse,  on  tiie  avoidance  of  a  benefice,  a  survey  is  necesiary,  both  under  the  old  law  and 

•  new.    What  makes  the  new  Act  unpopular  is,  first,  its  act  being  yet^inderstood ;  next 

•  great  increase  of  late  in  ihe  expense  of  building.  Further,  the  surveyor's  fees  have  not 
i  been  put  on  the  moderate  footing  which  they  will  soon  occupy.  I  feel  sure  when  this 
done  (and  it  will  be  done  soon),  the  average  cost  of  the  surveyor  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt, 
9m  six  to  eight  gumeas.  This  will  be  all  a  clergyman  will  ha^o  to  pay  for  inspection 
iring  the  whole  tenure  of  his  benefice,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.    He  may  of  course  call 

the  surveyor,  if  he  likes,  every  five  years  ;  but  the  Act  does  not  require  this,  except 
sequestrated  benefices.    But  the  great  boon  it  giTos  to  the  poorer  clergy  is  the  pririlege 

borrowing  for  their  repairs,  and  charging  the  loan  on  the  benefice.  English  law  has 
nrer,  I  believe,  given  this  boon  to  tenants  fer  life  "before.  Land  owners  being  tenants  for 
!eean  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent,  to  drain  and  build,  but  never  to  repair.  English  law  has 
len  greatly  stretched  in  this  Act  to  benefit  the  poorer  clergy,  and  the  Act  requires  that  they 
tail  not  be  charged  more  than  4  per  cent,  for  a  loan.  It  is  a  great  boon,  especially  to  a 
lor  man  entering  on  a  benefice  with  many  expenses  in  fumiriiiog,  fcc  Let  us  make  this 
»wer  to  borrow  a  fall  reslity  bj  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Governors  of  Queen 
one's  Bounty.  But  let  us  not  be  led  astray  from  our  own  interests  by  persons 
laeqnainted  with  the  Act.  There  will  presently  be  a  reaction  in  its  favour,  when  it  oomes 
<  be  duly  administered.    For  my  part,  I  greatly  admire  its  nudn  provisioas. 


Bkv.  D.  Mountfield,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Newport,  Salop. 

roTWiTBSTAvniiio  what  has  been  said  by  some  of  ihe  preceding  speakers,  I  do  not  think 
lat  it  is  neceanry  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  by  attempting  to  prove  that  this  Act  is  un« 
leessary,  costly,  cumbrous,  and  oppressive  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  England.  I  take  that 
r  granted,  and  I  shall  state  briefly  the  chief  alterations  which  we  need.  Although  this 
et  has  been  in  existence  four  years,  only  217  clergymen  are  reported  as  having  availed 
ismselves  of  it ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  inducements  it  offers  to  us  in  protecting 
ir  widows  and  children.  The  first  alteration,  I  think,  should  be  that  the  appointment, 
ethod,  and  amount  of  payment,  of  surveyors,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
ko  are  now  excluded  from  all  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  present 
baaoellor  of  the  Exchequer  sajs,  if  you  want  good  results,  jon  must  seek  the  active  oo- 
wration  of  all  those  interested ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  has,  I  imagine,  no  objec- 
» to  give  the  clergy  a  voice  in  the  matter.  They  who  pay  the  piper  have  a  right  to  choose 
a  tune.  In  the  second  place,  we  want  power  to  i^point  at  any  time  as  many  surveyors 
the  clergy  may  think  desirable.  We  are  suffering  great  injustice  from  the  monopoly 
hieh  has  been  created,  but  which  is  the  fault  of  unskilful  administration  of  the  Act.  A 
an  who  resides  twenty  (.r  thirty  miles  away  from  us,  is  appointed  to  survey  our  buildings, 
4  wt  ait  obliged  to  oall  him  in,  when  there  is  one  close  to  our  doors,  as  competent  and 
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willing  to  surrey  our  premises,  at  one  half  the  cost  Ndther  has  this  monopolj  seewed 
efficiency.  la  this  diocese  there  are  cases  standing  over  from  1872, 1873»  and  1874,.  still 
imreported  upon ;  so  that  the  monopoly  has  secured  neither  efficiency  nor  economy.  Thirdly, 
we  want  dilapidations  to  be  defined,  not  by  the  snrreyor  prirately  in  London,  but  so  that 
all  should  know  what  are  dilapidations,  and  we  want  them  to  be  difided  into  two  classes. 
Tenant's  repairs  ought  to  be  charged  on  the  incumbent  as  tenant  for  life  ;  anci  landlord's 
repairs  should  be  met  by  a  charge  on  the  benefice  spread  OTcr  many  years.  It  is  not 
equitable  that  a  tenant  should  be  held  responsible  for  repairs,  whidi  are  rendered 
necessary  through  the  unavoidable  decay  of  time  and  weather.  Lastly,  w«  want  another 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  Bishops  haye  not  necessarily  requisite  knowledge,  and  they  hare 
not  the  time  to  go  through  surreyor's  reports.  We  therefore  wish  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  hear  objections  to  the  surreyor's  report^  who  should 
inquire  into  the  whole  case,  and  report  to  the  Bishop.  The  position  of  the  eleiigy  is 
eitremely  hard.  The  surreyor  may  be  quite  wrong,  and  the  objector  quite  right,  but  the 
former  suffers  nothing,  the  latter  pays  all  expenses.  Parliament,  I  beliere,  is  well  disposed 
to  Ae  parochial  olergy,  and  with  regard  to  the  Bishops  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  anthon 
of  this  Act,  they  did  not  mean  ill.  It  has  produced  effects  which  they  did  not  anticipates 
and  certainly  did  not  design.  After  all  they  are  our  brethren ;  and  though  they  hate 
made  a  mistake,  will  be  found  not  unwilling  to  rectify  it.  And  I  hope' the  estrangement 
between  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  not  arise  on  aoeouBt 
of  the  Dikpidation  Act  of  1871. 


Rev.  Denham  R  Norman,  Rector  of  Stafford. 

I  ALSO  am  something  like  the  Tivisected  animal  spoken  of  by  Dr  Fraser.  Not  only  hate  I 
had  the  lance  put  very  keenly  into  me,  but,  on  coming  to  Stafford,  I  found  myself  house- 
less. I  am  not,  however^  going  to  growl,  but  I  simply  want  to  make  a  single  suggestion. 
I  believe,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  there  are  a  great  many 
groaners,  but  there  need  not  have  been.  I  contend  that  before  a  man  accepts  a  benefice, 
he  ought  to  know  what  his  liabilities  are  likely  to  be ;  and  the  suggestion  I  would  make 
is  that  before  a  benefice  is  .offered  to  any  man,  the  diocesan  surveyor  should  have  made  his 
report,  and  the  man  should  know  what  he  has  to  receive  for  dilapidations  before  he  says 
Yes  or  No  to  the  patron.  Very  often  a  young  man  who  wants  to  get  married,  reoeives  a 
tempting  offer  of  a  pretty  little  benefice,  a  nioe  comfortable  place,  where  love  may  be  in  a 
cottage  perhaps ;  and  after  a  little  while  he  goes  down  and  finds  the  house  is  fai  a  toj  shaky 
state,  and  that  there  are  only  £10  or  £12  awarded  to  him  for  putting  it  into  repair.  If  my 
suggestions  were  adopted,  a  great  many  heart-burnings  would  be  prevented.  A  man 
would  be  able  to  see  whether  the  sum  he  was  to  receive  from  his  predecessor  was  snffidcnt 
to  put  the  house  Into  repair,  and  he  could  then  tell  his  patron  Tea  or  No.  I  want  to  bear 
out  what  Mr  Lyman  said  that  the  diocesan  officers  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  plcj ;  but  ii 
the  arehdeaoons  had  in  time  past  done  their  duty,  we  should  not  have  had  this  legacy  of 
misery  and  heact-bumingB  whidi  we  have.  If  the  archdeacons  had  not  been  so  bland  and 
affiible,  if  they  had  not  gone  to  parsonages  and  taken  their  glass  of  sherry,  and  smd  nothing 
about  this  subject  of  dilapidation  ;  but  if  they  had  simply  done  their  duty  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  these  difficulties  would  not  have  existed.  I  say  that  the  officials  of  the 
Church  are  to  blame  for  these  miserable  old  houses  which  we  have.  Do  not  let  iu  think 
we  have  heait!  the  last  of  this  bu^ness.  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  these  officers  of  tks 
Bishops  to  their  faee^  that  if  they  had  done  their  duty,  if  they  had  been  a  little  mon  fiim 
and  just,  we  should  not  have  needed  to  go  to  Parliament  for  this  Act. 
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FREE  AND  OPEN  CHURCHES. 

PAPERS. 
The  Dean  of  York. 

The  qnestion  of  free  and  open  charches  has  dlminislied  neither  in  interest 
nor  importance,  notwithstanding  other  and  more  exciting  controversies  of 
tlie  age,  and  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Church  Con- 
fess on  the  subject  having  been  formally  and  officially  recognised,  and 
plaeed  on  the  category  for  papers  and  discussion. 

When  the  population  of  Engknd  is  increasing  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  when  the  question  meets  us  on  all  sides.  How  shall  we  most  effectually 
reach  the  masses  with  spiritual  ministrations?  the  question  of  free  and  unap- 
propriated churches  presses  for  consideration  difficult  to  resist.     In  early 
timea  churches  were  principally,  if  not  wholly,  free.     They  consisted  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  a  semicircular  apse ;  when 
the  change  took  place  from  the  plan  of  a  basilica  to  that  of  a  Saxon  or 
other  early  church,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  in  England  the  apse  disappeared, 
and  so  completely,  that  amongst  the  vast  numbers  of  old  parish  churches 
atill  existing,  it  is  said  that  there  are  to  be  found  only  about  forty  with 
apses,  and  of  these  a  very  small  proportion  date  more  recently  than  the 
twelfth  century.     In  ordinary  parish  churches  the  clergy  were  provided 
with  a  aedile,  cut  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel ;  usually  there  were 
three  such  sedilia,  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon.     At  this  time 
we  find  no  seats  or  other  similar  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation.     Occasionally  a  stone  bench  ran  round  the  north,  south, 
and  west  walls,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  an  instance  of  a  stone  bench 
running  round  each  ef  the  pillars.     With  the  exception  of  a  canon,  made 
by  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Exeter  in  1287,  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
peiBons  claiming  exclusive  right  to  particular  seats,  we  find  in  England  no 
recognised  sitting  accommodation  for  the  congregation  before  the  14th  cen- 
tnry  j^  a  sitting  posture  in  church  would  have  been  considered  a  novelty. 
I  may  observe  that  porches  were  generally  fitted  with  a  stone  bench  down 
each  side,  that  people  might  rest  themselves  previous  to  the  service.     It 
is  evident  that  the  general  fitting  of  churches  with  benches  is  of  later 
date.     These  benches  were  at  first  of  massive  structure,  but  were  mov- 
able, for  in  1464  there  is  an  entry  for  payment  in  the  accounts  of  St 
Michael's  Churclj^  Comhill,  of  carriage  to  and  fro,  and  another  payment 
for  cleansing  the  dust,  which  had  accumulated  beneath  these  seats.     In 
1493  there  was  on  action  for  trespass ;  the  people  complained  that  they 
could  not  have  their  standing^  by  reason  of  such  seats  in  the  church.    The 
action  was  brought  for  breaking  and  carrying  away  the  seat  of  the  plain- 
tiff but  the  judge  held  that  ''if  one  does  not  hold  such  a  seat  by  prescrip- 
tion, the  claim  cannot  be  good,  for  the  church  is  common  to  all."     Bishop 
Bentham,  in  his  Coventry  and  Lich6eld  visitation  articles  in  1565,  directs 
'*  that  you  daily  call  upon  the  people  to  come  to  the  church  upon  the 
Sabbath-day  in  due  time,  and  there  to   occupy  themselves  in  devout 
prayer,  in  the  tiipe  of  divine  service,  and  not  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  chuxchy  nor  to  jangle,  babble,  nor  talk  in  service  time.''    This  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  churches  were  only  Teiy  partially  6tted  wiA 
seats  in  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  or  there  would  not  have  beea 
much  space  left  for  walking  up  and  down.  From  this  time,  however, 
seats  became  more  general,  and  the  pew  system  may  be  dated.  It  is  re- 
corded of  the  Chancellor,  Sir  T.  Moore,  "  Upon  the  holie  days,  during  his 
high  Chancellorship,  one  of  his  gentlemen,  wken  service  at  the  church 
was  donne,  ordinarilie  used  to  come  to  my  ladie,  his  wife's  pue  dore,  and 
saie  imto  her,  My  lord  is  gone.  The  next  holie  dale  after  the  surrender  of 
his  office,  and  the  departure  of  his  gentlemen  from  him,  he  came  unto  my 
ladie,  his  wife's  pue  himself,  and  making  a  courtesie,  said  unto  her.  Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone,  but  she,  thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  iii8  jests, 
was  little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly  he  had  given  up  the  great  seele.^ 

With  the  spread  of  the  pew  system,  a  money  payment  came  into  ezii- 
teftce,  in  the  shape  of  pew  rents  ;  in  the  account  of  the  churchwarden  of 
St  Margaret,  Westminster,  is  a  charge  of  6s.  8d.  to  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan, 
knight,  for  his  part  of  a  pew,  and  again,  there  is  received  of  Enyght^  the 
courtgei  of  his  wife's  pew  2s.  Happily,  however,  the  instances,  even  in 
those  days,  were  not  sufficient  to  support  a  legalisation  of  pew  rents.  T'lHth 
the  establishment  of  pews  and  pew  rents,  another  evil  arose.  Certain 
persons  imagined  that  because  they  and  their  predecessors  had  for  a  long 
period  of  time  occupied  the  same  pew,  they  had  acquired  a  freehold  right, 
and  that  such  property  could  bo  bought  and  sold.  On  one  occasion  an 
auctioneer  with  dry  gravity  thus  addressed  his  audience  : — "  If  all  the 
ocean  were  ink,  and  all  the  forests  pens,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
writers,  and  a  scroll  was  to  reach  from  sky  to  sky,  it  could  not  contain 
all  the  advantages  of  the  pew  I  now  offer  for  competition,  amongst  which 
the  greatest  is,  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  listening  to  the  chaplain  of 

Lord ,  who  has  left  more  brilliant  scenes  for  the  sake  of  converting 

us  heathen/'  He  added,  after  a  pause,  '*  There  is  one  convert  already," 
seeing  a  Quaker  stand  'up  to  bid.  Thus  did  the  pew  system  grow  into 
life — the  giving  of  ecclesiastic  privileges  according  to  social  ran^  or  for  a 
money  payment,  or  by  becoming  a  Quaker's-tenant,  at  first,  to  the  disad- 
vantage, then  to  the  exclusion,  of  many,  and  frequently  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  parishioners — has  become  a  very  grave  question.  It  attracts 
general  attention,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  of  vitaJ  importance  to  the  whole 
Church  of  England.  Let  voq  for  a  moment  take  this  audience  to  the 
metropolitan  city  of  this  kingdom.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  list  of 
seventeen  London  parishes,  containing  200,000  souls.  Five  of  these  parishes 
have  free  and  open  churches ;  one  church,  the  parish  of  which  contains 
14,800  souls,  has  no  free  sittings,  and  the  remaining  have  about  5000 
free  sittings  for  this  mass  of  people. 

Let  me  add  the  observation  of  one  who  speaks  from  experience : — 
''  On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  parish  church,  accompanied  by  a  friend ;  ten 
minutes  before  the  service,  we  found  it  all  but  empty,  the  scant  provision 
made  for  the  poor  in  the  centre  passage  was  all  filled,  and  we  turned  into 
the  free  seats  under  the  west  gallery.  A  description  of  these  will  be  in- 
teresting. It  was  a  curious  little  enclosure,  separated  entirely  from  the 
more  fashionable  portion  of  the  church.  The  seat  was  from  eight  to  nine 
inches  wide,  the  back  of  the  adjoining  seat  was  so  close,  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  our  knees  wide  apart,  and  when  we  knelt^  we  underwent  no  ordi- 
nary penance.'' 
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I  ask,  are  such  regulations  likely  to  impress  on  the  working  classes,  that 
they  are  welcome  in  their  parish  church  1  This  is,  in  truth,  the  state  of 
the  case.  An  edifice,  reared  by  the  munificence  of  a  former  age,  is  the 
fMtfish  chnrch — the  church  of  the  parishioners,  rich  and  poor  alike.  For 
each  and  for  aU,  it  is  opened  for  public  worship.  Each  parishioner  has 
eqnaUy  a  common  law-right  to  a  seat  iu  his  parish  church,  and  yet  the 
right  is  eigoyed  only  by  few.  In  our  large  towns,  and  it  is  of  these  I  am 
principally  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the  parishioners  enjoy  no  such 
right,  and  itis  not  surprising  if  they  seem  to  become  indifferent.  The  churches 
have  become  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  have  no  place  for  the  poor.  The 
pew  system  and  pew  rents  have  virtually  closed  the  church  against  the 
poor — have  done  much  to  alienate  the  working  classes.  It  has,  however, 
been  alleged,  that  if  pews  and  pew  rents  alienate  the  poorer  parishioners, 
free  and  open  churches  alienate  the  higher  classes.  My  experience  leads  to 
no  such  conclusion.  How  is  it  that  free  and  unappropriated  churches 
are  filled  in  a  way,  which  is  not  often  seen  in  appropriated  churches ;  how 
18  it,  that  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  overflows,  whilst  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  is  comparatively  speaking,  deserted  ?  how  is  it,  that 
the  high,  and  the  highest  in  the  land  worship  at  the  former,  and  mingle 
without  reserve  with  their  humbler  fellow  subjects  1  how  is  it  that, 
within  the  walls  of  All  Saints,  rich  and  poor  meet  together  and  present 
the  very  essence  of  public  worship]  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
free  and  unappropriated  churches  should  be  encouraged,  that  time  is 
the  present.  Men  can  no  longer  be  compelled  to  attend  their  parish 
church.  A  hard  and  fast  line  can  no  longer  be  drawn  round  each  parish. 
The  varieties  of  taste  and  opinion,  the  facilities  of  locomotion,  the  im- 
possibility of  rigid  uniformity,  and  the  attraction  of  ornate  services,  render 
public  worship  no  longer  parochial  If  therefore  the  people  crowd  into 
free  and  unappropriated  churches,  where  the  services  are  hearty  and  attrac- 
tive, to  the  exclusion  of  parishioners,  if  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  '^  general 
surging"  into  such  churches,  the  intruders  may  say,  that  they  in  their  turn  are 
excluded  from  their  own  churches  by  appropriation.  And  the  real  remedy 
will  be  to  make  more  churches  free,  more  services  attractive,  a  more  elastic 
system,  and  thus  to  disarm  those,  who  now  wander,  and  who  excuse  them- 
selves under  the  plea,  that  they  are  either  excluded  from  their  own  parish 
church,  or  else  are  relegated  to  remote  comers.  ''  Is  it  too  much  to  say," 
asks  one  who  is  no  mean  authority,  *'  that  people,  who  with  infinite  pains 
and  anxious  care  have  been  led  from  the  gin  shop  to  the  street  sermon, 
from  the  street  to  the  mission  room,  from  the  mission  room  to  the  class, 
and  at  last  to  the  church,  and  who  find  there  a  more  selfish  state  of  things 
than  they  found  in  the  mission  room,  may  receive  wounds  to  their  souls, 
which  will  never  more  be  healed — 

"  To  have  been  told,  that  worship  in  its  fulness  is  what  they  should 
render,  that  to  take  their  place  with  the  great  congregation,  is  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  more  privileged  and  advanced,  and  then  to  find,  the  more 
identified  as  brethren  they  become,  the  less  the  welcome  as  brethren  they 
receive." 

To  be  the  centre  of  light  and  life,  to  evangelise  the  masses  of  our  country- 
men, to  do  the  important  work  of  moulding  the  religion  of  the  people,  the 
churches  of  the  land  must  be  free ;  all  that  is  symbolised  by  the  pew  system 
must  be  given  up ;  and  we  may  say,  and  that  with  thankfulness,  tliat  the 
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principle  of  the  free  church  is  every  year  more  and  more  recognised. 
Snch  churches  are  multiplying  throughout  the  land,  and  are  one  more  of 
those  many  evidences  at  this  moment  of  increased  religious  life,  and  of  a 
deepening  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  I  am  not  unaware,  that 
this  question  is  regarded  as  part  of  a  system  which  finds  littlei  favour 
with  some  persons,  and  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  others.  But  I 
desire  to  advocate  nothing  but  what  the  Church  of  England  teaches, 
and  what  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  prayer-book  gives.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  alienation  of  the  laity.  My  experience  tells  me,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  laity,  and  that  when  properly 
instructed,  the  laity  are  thirsting  for  Church  teaching,  and  thankfully 
accept  Church  privileges. 

I  believe  in  ornament,  in  stateliness  in  our  churches,  in  freedom  of 
worship,  and  in  services  conducted  with  reverence  and  decorum.  It  is 
the  absence  of  these  which  has  driven  away  our  middle-class  laitj,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  read,  that  a  committee  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
has  recently  reported,  that ''  whilst  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  parochial 
system  in  active  vigour,  and  also  to  avoid  every  needless  interference 
with  the  privileges  of  incumbents,  it  is  no  less  desirable  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  laymen  to  the  further  spiritual  ministrations  which  they  need 
and  desire  to  obtain." 

The  three-decker,  the  old-fashioned  perfunctory  service,  the  duet 
between  the  incumbent  and  the  clerk,  whilst  the  heads  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  just  visible  above  the  high-sided  pew,  will  soon  belong  to  another 
age.  They  are  not  yet,  however,  quite  unknown.  On  the  20th  of  last 
June,  being  observed  as  the  day  of  the  Queen*s  Ascension,  a  service  of 
this  kind  occurred.  The  clerk  read  the  verse,  *'  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
His  Majesty  for  ever,"  and  then  thinking  there  was  something  wrong, 
hesitated  and  concluded,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  loyalty. 
"  All,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  Her  Majesty.     Amen,  amen." 

That  the  position  of  the  Church,  owing  to  her  transition  state,  is  not 
an  unanxious  one,  few  persons  will  probably  deny;  but  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  overrules  all  things  for  good ;  and  if  it  should  please 
Him,  that  we,  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  should  be  instruments  in 
His  hands  for  the  development  of  religious  energies,  and  to  testify  in  all 
its  reality  to  that  deposit  which  we  have  received  from  Himself;  if  we  may 
affirm  that  notwithstanding  our  difficulties  and  differences,  we  have  received 
gifts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  such  as  have  seldom  been  bestowed 
on  any  religious  community  ;  if  we  can  appeal  to  deepened  spiritoal  life^ 
to  a  transformed  and  an  energetic  clergy,  to  a  laity  not  alienated,  but 
less  cold  and  less  indifferent  than  formerly,  and  nobly  responding  te 
efforts  made  by  a  faithful  clergy  ;  if  we  call  point  to  education  vigoroosly 
pushed,  to  churches  free  and  open  and  well-ordered,  to  congregations  mani- 
festing reverence  and  decorum,  to  increased  and  increasing  communicants, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  true  glory  and  beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
their  full  comprehensiveness  and  heartiness  to  the  touching  congregational 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  surely  we  may  say,  that  the  work  is 
God's  work,  that  it  has  been  signally  blessed,  and  future  ages  will  say 
that  we  did  not  wholly  live  in  vain,  nor  labour  in  vain,  but  they  will  add» 
and  we  must  add,  '*  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name 
give  all  the  praise.*' 
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The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Considerations  which  I  will  shortly  narrate  have  induced  me  to  offer  a 
paper  to  the  Church  Congress  on  this  occasion,  firstly,  because  I  thought 
that  such  an  important  subject  was  again  well  worthy  of  notice,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  Congress  would  hardly  be  complete  if  so  interesting 
a  topic  should  be  left  out  of  the  list.  I  confess  that  though  I  have 
undertaken  the  task,  I  approach  the  subject  with  great  diffidence,  and 
were  it  not  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  the  National 
Association  for  the  Freedom  of  Worship,  which  has  its  station  in  Man- 
chester, and  that  I  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  in  the  years 
1871  and  1872,  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Society  which  existed  in 
Manchester  and  the  London  Societies  then  presided  over  by  Lords 
Whamcliffe  and  Nelson  (and  thus  may  have  gained  some  information) 
I  should  be  afraid  of  my  powers  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  cause.  I  do  not  purpose  to  allude  in  any  way  further  to  the  con- 
troversy which  arose  from  endeavours  to  secure  this  amalgamation,  though 
I  confess  that  in  referring  to  the  pamphlets  and  correspondence  published 
at  the  time  I  think  they  are  creditable  to  the  energy  and  work  of  all  the 
Societies,  and  have  sufficed  to  prove  without  a  doubt  that  there  is  the 
greatest  interest  taken  in  the  Free  and  Open  Church  movement.  That 
is  the  point  which  I  wish  specially  to  press  upon  this  assembly  ;  and 
knowing  that  I  shall  be  followed  by  my  friends  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  P. 
Heywood,  and  Mr  Herford,  I  cannot  but  hope  .that  any  weakness  in  my 
statements  may  be  strengthened  by  the  arguments  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  bring  forward.  The  subject  is  far  too  earnest  a  one  for  us  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  Congress  in  considering  whether  the  various  Societies 
should  have  amalgamated  or  ought  to  amalgamate.  This  is  a  matter  of 
detail  for  the  various  Councils  if  they  should  so  think  fit ;  but  what  I 
consider  of  real  importance  is,  that  the  work  of  the  Free  and  Open 
Church  movement  should  have  the  approval  of  this  assembly,  that  it 
should  go  forth  to  the  world  that  in*  the  opinion  of  this  great  Church 
Congress,  held  at  Stoke-on-Trent  in  1875,  the  work  was  not  only  de- 
sirable but  imperative  upon  us.  I  now  proceed  to  offer  you  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  is  of  so  volu- 
minous a  nature  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts  that  I  have  stated, 
and  that,  considering  the  means  that  we  have  had,  our  success  has  been 
such  that  we  have  only  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  effect  much  more 
good.  I  cannot  presume  to  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  let  me  take  at 
hap-hazard  many  of  the  reports  that  are  before  us.  I  quote  from  the 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association  at  Norfolk 
Street^  Strand,  London,  over  which  I  presided  laSt  year.  What  does  ic 
say  )  This — and  it  is  a  glorious  statement — that  there  are  now  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  153  free  churches,  295  churches  with  weekly  offertory,  and 
123  churches  open  for  private  prayer.  Further,  it  states  that  the  members 
of  the  Society  have  increased,  that  the  work  of  the  Council  has  increased, 
and  to  get  through  that  work  many  more  meetings  have  to  be  held,  that 
the  applications  for  information  are  incessant,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  very  largely  increase  the  publications  of  the  Association,  and 
that,  irrespective  of  the  monthly  issue  of  the  '^  Free  and  Open  Church 
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Advocate,"  which  has  averaged  1500,  the   number  printed  has  been 
upwards  of  122,000.     I  leave  the  reports  of  the  other  Societies  to  speak 
for  themselves,  but  I  cannot  but  allude  to  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
London  Free  and  Open  Church  Association,  wl\ich  gives  most  valuable 
facts  and  opinions  about  some  five  hundred  parishes  in  town  and  countiy, 
printed  in  a  tabular  form.     It  truly  says  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
free  and  opeu  churches,  though  now  so  general,  is  still  so  far  recent  that 
the  data  of  experience  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  collected.     When 
the  case  had  to  be  argued  it  was  not  possible  to  satisfy  the  English  demand 
for  "facts"  till  the  conversion  of  some  at  all  events  had  contributed 
to  produce  them.      The  experience  must  be  by  this  time  ample  and 
varied  enough,  but  no  such  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  up  its  results. 
The  value   of  such  results,  making  all  allowances  for  drawbacks,  is 
manifest.     If  they  prove  nothing  else,  they  prove  how  wide-spread  is  the 
conviction  that  the  pew  system  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  Church's  work. 
But  they  also  prove  that  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  parishes  it  may 
be  hopefully  and  even  profitably  removed.     From  a  return  made  by 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1867,  it  appeared 
that  by  an  analysis  of  the  churches  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  (which 
happened  to  be  just  sixty-seven  churches  also  in  number)  that  the  average 
pew  rental  of  these — all  town  churches,  and  including  rich  suburban 
populations — was  £184.      In  twenty-four  cases  it  was  under  XI 00;  in 
only  ten  cases  over  £300.     As  far  back  as  1866,  the  Rev.  K  A.  Sandford 
read  a  paper  at  Taunton  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  experience  from 
eighteen  parishes  selected,  from  many  others,  as  applicable  to  a  deanery 
consisting  mostly  of  country  towns  and  small  agricultural  parishes.     To 
an  aggregate  population  of  25,884,  we  have  a  product  of  £2497,  Gs.  Id., 
or  an  average  of  about  £160  per  church.     In  all  cases  but  one  the  con- 
gregations had  either  not  sufi'ered  (as  was  alleged  to  be  the  case)  or  had 
improved,  and  of  the  longest  experience  of  all,  dating  from  1840,  the 
incumbent  is  able  to  say : — "  Not  aware  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
was  ever  kept  away  from  church  by  it,  confident  that  many  love  the 
public  worship  of  God  all  the  better  for  it"     I  cannot  resist  giving  these 
figures,  for  facts  always  surpass  argument.     Referring  to  some  statistics 
collected  by  the  Chester  Diocesan  Association  in  1869,  the  pamphlet  goes 
on  to  say  : — "  Returns  from  a  fair  number  of  churches  were  obtained,  of 
which  fifty  or  sixty  were  published,  fairly  chosen,  as  types  of  various  sorts 
and  conditions,  with  a  digest  of  the  verbal  testimony  of  the  clergy.     At 
that  time  thirty-nine  churches  gave  an  aggregate  yield  of  £16,752,  or 
upwards  of  £400  per  church.   In  one  case  the  amount  nearly  doubles  when 
pew-rents,  simply,  are  given  up,  and  nearly  doubles  again  when  appropriation 
is  abolished.     In  fifteen,  where  the  comparison  with  former  methods  was 
made,  the  increase  is  from  an  aggregate  of  about  £2000  to  one  of  about 
£5500.  In  one  case  the  expression  is  *rose  immediately  from  £40  to  £200.' 
In  seventeen  churches  there  is  an  increase  of  attendance  from  3100  to  4800, 
besides  such  as  *  great  increase,'  *  doubled,'  and  *  three  or  four-fold,'  and 
43ne  remarkable  case  in  which  the  communicants  now  double  the  former 
congregation."     I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  these  facts ;  they  speak 
boldly  for  themselves,  and  only  require  permeating  through  society  to  make 
the  movement  more  and  more  successful     I  thiok  I  have  clearly  showa 
that  wherever  pew-rents  are  abolished,  and  the  offertoiy  introduced,  tho 
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icome  of  the  church  is  increased ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correctlj  stating 
16  law  of  the  land,  when  I  say  that  I  believe  that  it  is  illegal  for  any 
art  of  the  church  to  be  assigned  to  the  richer  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
f  a  parish,  but  that  it  equally  belongs  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  and 
[iat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens,  as  far  as  the  accommodation  of 
tie  church  permits,  to  find  places  for  all,  irrespective  of  their  position  in 
Dciety.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  legal  question, 
oubtless  it  will  be  more  fully  treated  by  those  who  follow  me.  I,  how- 
ver,  would  say  as  a  churchwarden,  that  a  case  occurred  only  the  other 
ay  where  a  parishioner,  a  most  regular  attendant  at  worship,  asked  me 
0  appropriate  him  a  seat,  as  he  was  continually  crowded  out  by  both 
larishiouers  and  non-parishioners,  so  tbat  he  and  his  family  could  not 
obtain  a  seat  The  church  has  open  seats,  the  pews  having  happily  been 
lone  away  with ;  but  somehow  or  other,  though  it  was  intended  to  be 
ree,  the  seats  became  appropriated  to  the  hall,  the  establishment,  certain 
armers,  and  to  the  school  children.  The  only  possible  way  I  can  see  to 
emedy  such  cases  in  the  church  I  speak  of  is,  to  do  away  with  the  oak 
eats,  and  have  chairs  with  cocoa-nut  matting  underneath  them,  so  as  to 
kvoid  noise ;  but  the  removal  would  be  a  considerable  expense,  and  I  do 
lOt  think  would  be  popular  in  the  parish.  I  should  say  that  formerly 
he  pews  were  appropriated,  but  no  rents  paid  for  them.  Another  case  of 
lifficulty  has  come  before  me,  where  the  belief  in  the  parish  exists 
hat  the  pew  belongs  to  the  farm.  I  had  some  short  time  ago,  when  the 
)ews  were  done  away  with  in  this  church,  and  the  seats  made  open,  to 
lettle  a  dispute  between  two  farmers  who  had  had  for  generations  their 
amily  pews,  for  which  they  possessed  an  hereditary  affection.  It  was  in 
his  case  quite  necessary  to  appropriate  the  seats.  The  congregation  had 
lot  as  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  unappropriated  seat,  and  doubtless  in 
his  case  these  farmers  would  have  left  the  church  rather  than  have  what 
hey  call  their  ** rights"  infringed  upon. 

I  have  said,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  best  way  to  destroy  the 
)ew  system,  and  to  prevent  appropriation  of  seats,  is  to  imitate  the 
ixample  set  us  abroad  in  having  chairs.  By  this  means  every  worshipper 
las  accommodation  individually,  and  no  room  is  wasted.  Another  diffi- 
mlty  often  occurs  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  a  family  liking  to 
irorship  together ;  the  father,  say,  at  one  end  of  the  seat,  the  children 
between  them,  and  the  mother  at  the  other  end.  Now  such  a  feeling 
omst  not  be  arbitrarily  put  down,  as  it  is  often  conducive  to  great  good  ; 
khe  parents  being  able  to  see  that  the  children  are  at  least  decorous — if 
not  attentive  to  the  service.  I  mention  these  points  because  I  think  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  movement  should  adapt 
themselves  to  the  circumstance  of  each  individual  church,  rather  than 
ittempt  to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  which  would,  I  think,  be  of  too  arbitrary 
ft  nature  to  be  generally  accepted.  In  some  churches  I  have  seen  rows 
of  chairs  ;  but  I  think  the  system  I  would  principally  recommend  is  the 
angle  chair  system  in  preference  to  all  others,  as,  wherever  I  have  seen 
them  used,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  I  have  always  noticed  that  whero 
they^are  in  use,  thefe  is  really  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor.  The 
lady  in  satin  will  be  found  worshipping  close  to  the  poorest  in  the 
congregation.  If  either  the  one  or  the  other  does  not  like  the  vicinity  of 
each  other,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  move  their  place.     Besides,  by  the 
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use  of  chairs  a  great  deal  of  space  is  saved,  and  I  thin^  it  is  an  economical 
arrangement.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  poor  prefer  this  system  to  any 
other,  as  it  gives  a  selection  of  spot,  and  avoids  any  dispute  as  to  occupy- 
ing the  same  seat.  Where  open  seats  exist,  I  would  suggest  that  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  that  those  who  come  first  to  church  should  take  the  seats 
nearest  the  altar,  and  that  each  seat  should  be  filled  up  before  another 
was  occupied.  This  would  avoid  very  great  interruption — for  I  know 
of  no  greater  inconvenience  than,  after  service  has  commenced,  being  inter- 
rupted by  late  comers,  for  whom,  if  you  are  on  your  knees,  you  have  to  rise 
to  give  them  access  to  the  seat.  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  experience,  and  I  make  these  few  sugges- 
tions, believing  that  the  action  of  the  promoters  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church 
movement  will  alone  succeed,  if  they  use  conciliatory  measures,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  I  think  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  prove  that  free  and  open  churches  are  becoming  popular,  and  if  the 
people  are  educated  up  to  them  will  become  generaL  Doubtless,  origin- 
ally, there  was,  and  is  now,  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  amongst  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  many  preferred  a  fixed  income  firom  pew-rents 
rather  than  trust  to  the  offertory ;  but  to  me  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  state,  not  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  as  a  fact,  and  I  have 
given  you  some  statistics  on  the  subject,  that  where  the  offertory  is  used 
it  all  but  universally  answers.  Another  prejudice,  but  I  think  that  is 
dying  out,  is  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  size  of  your  pew  and  the  amount 
you  paid  for  it,  gave  you  a  certain  amount  of  religious  respectability.  It 
was  almost  like  the  difference  of  the  man  who  keeps  a  carriage  and  the 
man  who  does  not.  Another  point :  take  domestic  servants  j  I  am  veiy 
doubtful  whether  they  like  a  great  pew  being  kept  for  them ;  as  a  master 
of  a  large  establishment  I  believe  they  infinitely  prefer  being  allowed  to 
worship  where  and  how  they  like,  and  masters  should  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  church  ;  and  I  would  say,  further,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  if  it  was  not  customary  that  they  should  go  in  a  body  dressed 
in  their  livery,  but  that  time  should  be  made  for  them  to  go,  and  that 
they  ought  to  dress  as  they  like,  and  that  in  God's  house  there  should  be 
no  distinction  between  master  and  servant.  I  have  spoken  of  the  profitable 
results  of  the  offertory  as  compared  with  the  pew  system,  but  I  have 
not  yet  alluded  to  the  Scriptural  necessity  for  it  It  is  inculcated  in 
Scripture,  and  we  have  only  to  read  the  offertory  sentences  in  our  Com- 
munion Service  to  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  the  right  way  to 
meet  all  necessary  expenses  of  a  church  and  its  congregation.  I  now 
trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  establish  two  facts,  viz.,  that  pews  should 
be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  offertory  should  be  always  made  use 
of.  I  will  now  say  a  few^words,  and  they  shall  be  brief,  on  the  importance 
of  churches  being  always  kept  open  for  private  prayer.  I  could  name 
several  instances  where  it  is  of  great  use.  To  the  workman  and  the 
artisan  going  or  returning  from  his  daily  work  it  is  a  source  of  unspeakable 
comfort.  To  all  of  us,  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  it  is  a  great  blessiog 
either  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  for  mercies  received 
or  to  supplicate  for  help.  Occasion  is  thus  afforded,  if  one  be  in  anger, 
to  pray  for  good  temper,  to  forget  injuries ;  in  £&ct,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  sacred  building  for  all  purposes  of  private  prayer. 
There  is  only  one  argument  against  churches  being  open,  that  is,  the 
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expense  of  having  an  attendant  there  to  see  that  nothing  is  taken  away, 
uid  to  keep  the  edifice  clean  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  an  alms-box  were 
placed  at  the  door  for  those  who  liked  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
these  expenses  would  be  met.  As  to  the  idea  of  theft  and  sacrilege,  I 
think  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  public  authorities  of  the 
country.  I  need  not  say  any  more  on  this  head.  Not  only  should  a 
church  be  free  aud  open,  but  I  would  advocate  continual  services  as  long 
as  there  were  people  to  attend  to  them.  I  believe  if  there  was  staff 
enough,  churches  would  be  open  all  day  in  great  towns.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  there  was  a  short  service  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
morning,  before  men  went  to  work,  the  people  would  come,  and  be  glad 
of  it ;  and  again  in  the  evening.  And  I  think  this  could  be  carried  out 
in  many  cases  in  the  agricultural  districts.  I  go  further.  I  say  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England  that  this  is  not  done.  Surely,  with 
the  wealth  of  this  great  country  such  work  ought  to  be  achieved.  Putting 
•side  the  morality  of  the  question,  I  would  argue  it  on  economical  grounds. 
Look  what  is  spent  by  the  country  annually  in  the  repression  of  crime 
and  the  protection  of  property.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say  State  aid  is 
impossible ;  that  the  Dissenters  would  be  up  and  against  us  in  a  body 
at  being  made  to  pay  for  what  they  did  not  approve  of.  Are  we  sure 
that  the  Dissenters  disapprove  of  the  Established  Church  ?  I  think  not. 
Many  of  them  attend  our  services,  and  they  prefer  availing  themselves 
of  the  services  of  our  Church,  both  for  marriage  and  burial.  I  think 
if  we  could  insist,  at  the  next  censys,  that  the  people  should  return 
what  religious  denomination  they  belonged  to,  that  very  large  numbers 
would  describe  themselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
What  I  think  that  the  Dissenters  and  people  object  to  is  what  the 
promoters  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  state  that  they  object  to,  viz : — 
the  Church  being  for  any  particular  class.  It  is  the  National  Church, 
and  the  Established  Church,  and  yet  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
sufficiently  of  her  services.  Therefore,  some  are  driven  to  other  forms  of 
worship,  and  others  never  worship  at  all.  Now  what  is  our  duty,  and 
what  are  our  objects  ? 

1st.  To  maintain  as  a  principle  of  the  parochial  system  the  equal  right 
of  all  parishioners,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  the  free  use  of  their  parish 
church. 

2d.  To  promote  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  churches  now  closed  to 
them  by  private  appropriation,  and  the  building  and  endowing  of  Free 
and  Unappropriated  Churches. 

3d.  To  promote  the  revival  of  the  weekly  offertory,  in  substitution  for 
pew-rents,  and  as  the  scriptural  and  most  efficient  means  prescribed  by 
the  Church  of  England  of  raising  money  for  all  such  pious  and  charitable 
uses  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens  shall  think  fit. 

4th.  To  promote  the  opening  of  churches  through  every  day  in  the 
week  for  private  prayer. 

Now  I  trust  I  have  proved,  both  by  argument  and  by  facts,  that  these 
objects  are  well  worthy  of  support.  We  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound — 
we  know  what  our  duty  is.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  do  it  1  I  say, 
take  the  people  into  your  confidence — take  the  church  to  them.  Let 
services  be  held  out  of  doors  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  great 
public  parks.     If  morning  and  evening  prayer  were  used  in  this  way  the 
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people  would  be  attracted,  and  our  churches  would  be  full.  Let  us  try 
in  our  great  naval  ports.  Is  there  accommodation  for  the  sailors  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  poor"?  I  say  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  what  means  we 
have,  and  when  we  have  established  the  religious  feeling,  then  we  shall 
have  our  churches  free  and  unappropriated,  and  this  great  country,  famous 
for  its  wealth,  its  morality,  and  all  that  is  worthy  of  her  great  name,  will 
more  and  more  stand  forth  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  nations,  but  the  most  moral,  and  therefore  the  happiest, 
nation  in  the  world. 


ADDRESS. 

Sir  T.  Percival  Heywood,  Bart. 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  subject  has  been  already  too  much  discossed,  and  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  adopt  it  as  a  subject  for  this  Congresti,  but  I  think  the  attendance  in  this  room 
proves  that  there  is  still  an  interest  in  it.  For  myself,  I  think  the  longer  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, the  greater  the  interest  in  it  is.  It  is  always  a  difficulty  to  a  speaker  not  to  know  at 
all  what  the  feelings  of  his  audience  may  be.  I  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  in 
this  room  are  in  favour  of  free  churches  :  I  know  that  all  are  not  in  &?our  of  appropriated 
ones ;  possibly,  if  the  bishop  were  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands,  the  preponderance  might  be 
in  favour  of  partially  apportioned  seats.  At  all  events  here  we  are— a  great  asaembly  mit 
for  frietidly  dibcuision  upon  this  subject.  To  begin  with,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best.  The  experience  of  long  years  has  eonvinced  mo 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  choice  but  that  of  perfect  and  entire  freedom.  I  know  that  yoa 
will  not  all  agree  with  me,  and  probably  not  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  thst  I  could 
command  would  alter  the  opinion  of  one  of  you,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  listen  to 
what  is  addressed  to  you  ly  the  different  speakers,  and  moderate  your  views  perhaps  by 
further  thought  on  the  subject.  In  the  matter  of  open  churches,  I  conceive  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  longer  that  the  closed  church  door 
through  the  week  5thall  say  the  world  is  to  be  worshipped  on  six  days,  and  God  only  on  the 
seventh.  I  know  no  right  in  incumbent,  churchwardens,  or  sexton  to  turn  the  key  of  the 
church  against  me  ;  they  have  just  as  great  a  right  to  turn  the  key  of  my  own  private 
house  upon  me,  and  keep  me  out,  as  they  have  to  keep  me  out  of  the  church  of  God.  Now 
let  us  come  to  the  more  difficult  subject  of  appropriated  and  unappropriated  seats.  The- 
oldfashioned  high  pews  are  not  gone,  but  are  going.  Our  architects  will  not  allow  in  new 
or  restored  churches  anything  but  seats  of  even  height,  and  they  have  now  almost  univer- 
sally refused  to  allow  doors.  I  have  some  doubt  on  the  subject  of  removing  doors  from 
appropriated  se.tts.  If  a  seat  in  a  church  is  appropriated,  I  think  it  far  better  to  show 
that  there  is  an  appropriation  by  putting  a  door.  You  will  find  in  some  churches  "  Free** 
painted  on  a  seat,  and  those  seats  which  have  no  such  word  upon  them,  yoa  take  for 
granted  to  be  appropriated ;  but  there  is  under  any  system  of  this  sort  always  a  difficulty 
in  liacUng  this  out.  I  think  those  who  desire  to  have  appropriated  seats,  should  have  them 
distinctly  marked  by  having  doors  to  them ;  but  then  I  should  earnestly  desire  that  every 
door  should  be  very  soon  taken  off.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  what  there  is  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  appropriated  seats.  I  cannot  see  a  single  argument  in  their  favour.  The 
chief  objection  raised  to  churches  with  unappropriated  seats,  is  that  of  overorowdiog ;  my 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  advocates  of  free  and  open  churches  may  then  "  thank  God  and 
take  courage.'*  There  are  remedies,  for  all  overcrowding.  If  two  services  in  the  day  wiU 
not  suffice  for  the  worshippers,  let  there  be  three ;  and  if  three  will  not  snffioe,  then  lei 
there  be  four.  If  after  all  there  is  still  overcrowding,  the  remedy  is  very  plain ;  another 
ehnrcU  is  needed.    I  should  think  it  no  great  hardship  for  once  to  be  crowded  out  of  m$ 
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faQrch.  If  a  rich  man  is  crowded  out  of  liis  churchy  let  him  thank  God ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
all  for  him  to  supply  th<i  spiritaal  wants  of  his  neighbours ;  if  a  poor  man  is  crowded  out, 
el  the  rich  man  take  care  that  as  soon  as  possible  a  remedy  shall  be  supplied.  Another 
hing  that  has  been  said  is,  that  in  the  free  churches  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  members 
f  different  classes  sitting  near  one  another.  Of  that  difficulty  I  am  thankfal  to  say  I 
[now  nothing.  I  never  felt  it.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  worshipping  for  many  years 
n  an  absolutely  free  church,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say,  as  the  churchwarden  of  that 
!h«reh,  that  never  has  the  slightest  difficulty  occurred.  I  appeal  boldly  to  many  in  this 
tail  who  know  that  church ;  I  appeal  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  the  Dean  of  York  who  have 
)een  frequent  worshippers  in  that  church,  and  I  am  certain  that  neither  of  them  can  say 
hat  there  has  been  the  slightest  difficulty.  We  adopt  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
ongregation,  which  I  think  is  a  most  desirable  one;  the  men  being  seated  on  one  side  and 
he  women  on  the  other.  At  first,  of  course,  objections  are  made  to  this.  People  talk 
bout  families  being  divided.  No  one  respects  more  than  I  do  that  desire  of  families  to 
'ozship  together ;  but  the  way  I  answer  the  objection  is  this — At  family  prayer  it  is  not 
nial  for  the  mother  always  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  father,  or  for  the  children  all  to  sit 
ose  together.  They  sit  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Then  leaving  the  private  room,  which 
do  not  think  is  the  best  place  for  family  prayer,  I  hold  that  in  the  case  of  all  large 
mBBa,  there  should  be  a  prayer  room,  not  within  the  doors  of  the  house,  but  between  the 
mae  and  the  premises  where  the  out-door  men  are  employed.  Have  such  a  room  then,  and 
ndttct  family  prayer  in  it.  Let  all  the  men  from  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  the  stable, 
d  all  the  women  in  the  house  come  in,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other, 
d  then  you  will  find  that  the  whole  objection  of  families  being  separated  in  church  will  be 
eroome.  I  am  accustomed  myself  to  have  family  prayer  in  this  way,  and  those  who  have 
oe  joined  in  it,  feel  no  change  in  going  from  the  prayer  room  to  the  church.  Then  let 
» aaj  that  if  I  am  to  be  separated  in  a  church  from  my  poorer  neighbour  in  worship,  I 
mid  rather  keep  out  of  that  church  altogether.  The  most  lovely  lessons  I  have  ever 
seived  in  public  worship,  I  can  confidently  say,  have  been  those  learnt  on  my  knees  by  the 
le  of  my  poorest  brethren.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  worship  God  aright  if  we  feel  un- 
mj  at  the  near  proximity  of  those  who  are  in  humbler  life.  I  have  been  told,  *'  Yes,  you 
jour  position  may  feel  that,  bat  persons  in  humbler  positions  do  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
nsiraiut*"  I  answer  that  my  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  absolutely  not  so.  And 
jrely  that  proud  man  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  like  him,  who,  standing  apart, 
aote  apon  his  breast,  crying  *'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  would  have  done  better 
id  he  got  into  dose  proximity  with  him,  and  probably  the  next  time  he  went  .into  the 
emple  he  would  not  have  uttered  such  words.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  open- 
kg  all  churches,  is  that  of  the  pew-rents  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  theservice 
r  the  Church.  I,  of  course,  think  that  they  will  be  overcome  eventually  by  the  offertory, 
hich,  to  my  mind,  is  not  developed  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  shoald  be.  Sometimes 
&•  hears  it  said,  **  Have  you  heard  what  a  grand  sum  has  been  collected  by  the  offertory 
i  such  and  such  a  church  in  London  ?  Do  you  know  that  £4000  or  £5000  has  been 
soeived  in  the  year's  offertory  in  such  and  such  a  church  1 "  What  does  that  mean  1  Why, 
recy  day  you  may  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  man  giving  more  thousand  pounds  than 
iial  for  a  picture,  or  for  a  couple  of  vases,  or  for  a  few  short-homed  cows.  Surely  what  is 
ow  given  to  God  in  GK>d's  Church  is  absolutely  nothing  compared  with  what  it  should  be. 
t  is  because  we  have  not  realised  all  that  the  offertory  should  do  that  such  miserably  poor 
Bins  are  placed  there,  and  also  because  the  appropriation  of  the  money  given  in  the  offer- 
Nj,  has  not,  to  my  mind,  been  sufficiently  considered.  I  hold  that  ei^ry  time  the  offer- 
ory  is  collected,  distinct  notice  should  be  given  for  what  purpose  it  is  collected.  I  do  not  like 
hepraetioe  of  dividing  the  amount  collected  into  three  parts ;  one-third  for  the  clergy,  one- 
kixd  for  the  poor,  and  one-third  for  the  services  of  the  Church.  I  think  that  every  time  you 
)0  to  church  you  should  be  allowed  to  give  as  you  feel  disposed  for  one  special  object.  It  haa 
mtk.  said  that  the  system  of  having  boxes  at  the  door  is  not  successful ;  I  believe  it  is  not 
tkdy  to  be  suocessful  until  there  are  separate  boxes,  say,  one  for  the  poor,  one  for  the 
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nuunUnanoe  of  the  Berricei  0/  the  Church,  and  one  for  the  oleiigj.  Toa  then  know  dii- 
tinetly  what  70a  are  giTuig  to.  Then  the  money  often  remainB  in  these  boxes,  and  yen  do 
not  know  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  fond  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  hold  that  every 
Sunday  when  the  offertory  is  collected  for  the  poor,  or  the  clergy,  or  for  the  maintenanee 
of  the  charch,  the  churchwardens  should  empty  that  particular  box,  and  present  what  ii 
therein,  with  the  offerings  of  the  congregation,  to  the  officiating  priest.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  just  say,  that  if  the  true  principle  of  the  offertory  were  thoroughly  understood,  Uie 
sums  that  we  have  heard  of  as  having  been  contributed,  would  sink  absolutely  into  in* 
significance. 

Mr  James  Croston,  F.S.A. 

I  AX  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  so  crowded  a  congregation,  in  a  build' 
iog,  the  seats  of  which,  if  not  free,  are  at  least  unappropriated.    I  think  you  hare  settled 
that  point  amongst  yourselves,  that  you  appear  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  seating  your- 
selves  here  this  morning.     When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  I 
confess  I  felt  myself  at  the  outset  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  because,  tbough  I  believe 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  principle  of  Free  and  Open  Church  Association,  I  think  it  is  right 
to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  been  educated  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  accepting  its  entire 
platform.    Therefore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  occupying  this  intermediate  position,  in 
the  remarks  I  may  make  I  shall  fail  to  satisfy  either  party,  and  it  is  just  as  probable  tha^ 
I  shall  succeed  in  giving  offence  to  both.    After  the  remarks  that  have  fallen  from  Lon£ 
Shrewsbury  and  other  speakers,  [upon  what  has   been  called  the  '*  abomination  '*  oC 
appropriate  pews,  and  the  evils  arising  from  those  restrictions  placed  upon  fineedom 
worship,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  pew  system,  and  the  tendency  of  those 
to  alienate  the  attachment  of  the  masses  of  the  people  from  their  attachment  to  tfa 
Church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  that  subject    I  purpoee,  therefore,  oon 
fining  my  observations  to  another  phase  of  the  question — how  fiur  the  system  and 


of  letting  pews  is  in  harmony  with  or  antagonistic  to  tbe  parochial  system,  the  retentioB 
which,  I  think,  we  shall  agree  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  retain  the  Church  of  Bngland 
the  National  Church }    The  parochial  system  in  this  country  dates  from  a  period  lonj 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.    In  those  early  times,  when  a  Saxon  landed- 
founded  a  church,  it  was  an  evidence  of  his  piety.     He  built  it  for  the  use  of  his  family 
retainers,  and  all  who  were  residing  on  his  demesne.     When  that  beeame  a  parish  chnreii^ 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  were  identical  with  the  boundaries  of  his  estate,  and  all  resid — 
ing  within  those  geographical  limits  had  a  common  and  equal  right  to  the  services  of 
minister,  and  of  worshipping  within  the  church  during  life,  and  to  burial  in  its 
yard  at  death.    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  by  the  common  law  and  the  aneient  pnetii 
of  Bngland,  every  parishioner  acquired  an  equal  right  to  a  place  in  his  pariah 
whieh  was  the  common  heritage  of  the  people,  no  distinction  being  made  between  rieh  and  poor. 
They  met  together  and  worshipped  as  a  common  brotherhood  before  one  God,  the  Fathc 
Maker  of  them  all.    We  sometimes  hear  a  good  deal  about  what  was  the  praetiee  of 
lag  the  people  in  primitive  times,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  go  ba^  to  that 
we  shall  find  that  the  people  were  not  seated  at  all :  for  it  was  not  until  later  timeiy 
the  people  had  acquired  more  luxurious  habits,  that  it  beeame  fsshioisMe  to  iiil 
seata  or  benches  into  churehee.    K\  first  it  became  the  custom  to  indulge  Ike  patroa  of 
4Auitb  with  a  stall  and  desk  within  the  chancel.    Perhaps  one  of  the  eariieet 
bave  is  of  the  date  of  1240 ;  it  occurs  in  the  injunctions  of  Bishop  Giuethead  to  bis 
ef  Lincoln.    The  Dean  of  York  has  given  us  an  example  of  an  aeoount  paid  by  Sir  H 
Taliban  of  ^  $d..  as  payment  for  his  portion  of  a  pew,  but,  if  I  mistake  BOt,  tbii 
•eevit  in  the  cbmrcb  aoeonnts  of  St  ]largaiet*s«  Westminster,  under  date,  1509L    I 
iieliMd  to  tbink  the  charge  wa>  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pew-rent,  \mX  was  lor  tbo 
fdtm.  of  a  f«Hioa  of  a  pew.  which  was  not  nec>Msarilj  an  cndosed  one;    It  was 
tbe  peri«>d  «f  the  Re!brmativ>a  tbal  we  dad  tbe  pnetaee  of  cba^pag  few 
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ulad.  GrtdoAlIy  seats  were  introduced,  and  they  were  limited  to  the  patron  and  per^ 
mm  of  distinction  in  the  parish,  who  erected  them  at  their  own  cost  in  priyate  chapels ; 
nd  so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  beyond  the  evil  example  afforded,  possibly  no  great  harm 
as  done;  Bat  what  the  wealthier  people  did  in  their  private  chapels,  others  sought  to 
9  in  the  nave  or  parish  portion  of  the  church.  Certain  individuals  had  pews  appropriated 
»  tiiem  in  the  nave,  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  and  when  this  was  done,  an  evil  was 
reated,  for  this  was,  no  doubt,  an  encroachment  upon  the  common  rights  of  parishioners, 
fkcntimes  this  was  done  under  cover  of  a  pretended  faculty,  which  sought  to  override  the 
kw  of  the  land,  by  mystifying  the  people  as  to  what  they  might  and  might  not  do  in  their 
wn  parish  churches.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  want  of  courtesy  to  any  member 
r  the  Bpisoopal  bench,  when  I  say  that  many  of  these  pretended  faculties  by  which  pews 
Bid  in  parish  churches  were  so  appropriated,  are  hardly  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they 
te  written.  That,  I  think,  has  been  fully  established  by  Lord  Tenterden,  who  declaretl 
uit  such  faculties  had  no  validity  in  law.  A  faculty  cannot  make  that  lawful  which  is 
ilftwful  in  itself.  By  the  common  law  the  seats  in  every  parish  church  are  free  and 
mmon  to  all  the  parishioners.  The  people  have  a  common  right  in  their  parish  church, 
id  no  power  can  dispossess  them  of  it.  A  faculty  cannot  override  the  actual  law  by  im- 
•ing  a  new  one  that  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  it  An  allusion  has  been 
ide  to  the  manner  in  which  people  began  to  claim  the  right  of  sittings  in  parish 
nrebea ;  but  even  after  it  became  the  fashion,  pews  or  seats  were  only  sparingly 
opted,  and  then  only  for  "  grave  and  reverend  signiors,"  and  for  the  gentlewomen  residing 
the  locality.  Archibald  Hall  in  his  prelude  to  **  A  Series  of  Precedents  illustrative  of 
» JPiacipline  of  the  Church  of  England,"  says  that  so  late  as  1617,  it  was  considered  an 
snee  for  a  young  lady  to  be  seen  seated  in  the  same  seat  with  her  mother.  The  report 
m  ahe  was  **  presented,  for  that  she  being  but  a  yonge  mayde,  sat  in  the  pewe  with  her 
^mr,  to  the  great  offence  of  many  reverent  women  ;  howbeit  that  after  I,  Peter  Lewis, 
I  Ticar,  had  in  the  church  privatlie  admonished  the  said  yonge  mayde  of  her  fault,  and 
rifled  her  to  sitt  at  her  mother's  pewe-doors,  she  obeyed  ;  but  nowe  she  sitts  againe  with 
r  mother.* 

[  think  it  is  now  rather  the  custom  to  put  daughters  in  the  front  and  mothers  in  the  back- 
nmd.  I  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  practice  in  our  more  ancient  parishes,  but  I  come  now 
those  which  have  been  created  in  more  recent  times.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
tlnry,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  our  industrial  centres,  there  came 
teeeasity  for  providing  increased  accommodation  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  people. 
ider  the  old  system  before  a  church  was  consecrated  and  made  a  parish  church,  ample 
lowment  had  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  its  minister.  To  provide  for  this  in  the 
m  of  the  modem  churches.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  known  as  the  Church  Building 
da  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  it  is  to  the  evil  arising  from  these  enactments  that  I  desire  to 
aw  your  special  attention.  The  object  was  to  ^ilitate  and  encourage  the  building  of 
nrehea,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  pew-rents  were 
thoriaed  to  be,  charged— expediency  and  not  principle  bemg  the  distinguishing  feature. 
lawe  heard  this  morning,  on  this  platform,  that  the  charging  of  pew-rents  in  these  modem 
nrehes  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  can  accept  that  statement 
as  ffrano  aaUi.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  keep  the  Church  of  England  as  tbe  Church 
the  people,  it  will  not  be  by  tbe  maintenance  of  money  payments  for  the  pews ;  but  in 
e  ftrat  instance  it  must  be  remembered  these  churches  erected  under  these  Church 
sildisg  Aets,  were  not  in  the  nature  of  parish  churches.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
ogregational  churches,  or,  strictly  speaking,  chapels  of  ease ;  and  though  conventional 
strieta  weresssigned  to  them,  the  people  retained  their  rights  in  the  mother  church;  and 
long  as  they  remained  congregational  churches  for  conventional  districts,  no  great  harm 
as  done.  But  in  course  of  time  the  conventional  districts,  assigned  to  these  pewed- 
niiehet,  became  distinct  parishes ;  the  people  inhabiting  them  were  cut  off  from  tbe 
lOther  church ;  and  under  shelter  of  these  Church  Building  Acts,  and  the  pew-rents 
'luflh  they  legali«e«  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  common  right  of  free  worship  in 
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their  parish  chareh.  Here  a  qaeatioD  uims  which  ioToWes  Tery  aerioiu  eonrideratloMoi 
the  part  of  thoce  who  adrocate  the  Free  and  Open  ijBtem.  In  dealing  with  the  wm 
Ancient  parishes,  there  is  little  difficnltj,  and  any  ehnrehwarden  who  entera  npoa  kis 
office  with  a  consdentions  desire  to  discharge  the  dnties  of  snch,  will  readily  oreroomeuy 
obstacles.  Those  who  are  illegally  in  pof  lession  of  appropriated  pews  ahonld  be  ^'diaeitib- 
Hshed**  conrteonsly,  and  with  all  doe  ooosideration,  of  course.  With  the  modem  pariilMi, 
the  case  is  rery  different,  for  it  most  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  strong  prejadice  in  fkvmx 
c  i  pew-rrnts,  which  appear  to  hare  the  sanction  of  the  law.  It  is  with  aaeh  pariihei  that 
I  anticipate  the  Free  and  Open  Chareh  Association  will  experience  its  greatest  diffienltiea 
I  was  itlsd  to  bear  Lord  Shrewsltnrr  advocating  the  policy  of  conciliation.  I  think  itii 
desiiable  that  in  erery  church,  claiciing  to  be  a  parish  church,  the  pews  should  be  free  ud 
common  to  all  the  parishioners.  I  beliere  that  if  the  Church  of  England  ii  to  be  BaiB- 
tained  as  the  National  Church  of  this  oouatry,  it  will  be  by  making  her  seats  free  tai 
unappropriated. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  ilELBOURyE. 

Mt  T«aaon  for  wishinc  to  address  yon  upon  this  occasion,  is  that  a  short  time  ago  I  reednd 
a  request  frc^m  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Association  for  Freedom  of  Wankip,to 
acoept  the  office  of  Ti^e-pn?sidtnt  of  the  assodatioB.  and  I  prtfer  to  give  my  answer  psbliely 
hex>e  (which,  I  hope  he  wiil  kindly  aooeptV,  instead  of  priraxcly  to  himsdi.  I  thisk  that 
the  Church  of  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  association,  I  think  that  it  ku 
done  much  go^id  in  calling  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  pew  ^yswm,  particulariy  to  the 
Inridious  oi»ii£ciion  maae  in  our  churches  between  the  rich  and  poor.  I  also  thoiOB|hl7 
approve  of  iu  adTi.tcacy  of  the  use  of  the  cfferioiy  in  aocorda&oe  with  the  dinetionsoffsr 
rrayer-B«v^k.  I  may,  hcwcTcr,  remind  you  that  the  <  £u-t.<ry  is  a  part  of  the  cobbbiub 
wrrioe :  and  is  u»  be  used  only  in  that  serrice.  I  an  not  sore  thai  the  practice  of  BskiBg 
cvllectic^ns  at  eTery  serriof  is  a  wise  one.  I  know,  frcm  my  own  experience  in  a  eolsiTf 
that  p.vr  persc^ns  often  c>ject  to  stt<«3  our  chvrcbes,  because  they  hare  a  pktei  «» 
bag.  or  whatever  is  used  f.T  the  purpose,  always  held  up  bef-re  them.  HaTing  said  thu 
much  in  o^mmendation  of  the  associaiJCA.  I  wiU  bric€y  stare  my  reasoos  for  not  bekn^lf 
u-^  it.  Pasjiing  by  the  Khjed  of  pew-renta.  on  which  I  will  not  now  say  anythis|»  I 
would  oliserre  that  the  do£^.re  to  hare  one's  own  seat  at  church  is  Bataral,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  sighu  la  it>«ll  the  apTtropriaiion  of  sittiBga,  both  to  thsxich 
and  po<^r.  is  not  wrocog,  bat  Terr  dcsinhue ;  and  the  argument  for  fres  and  unappropriated 
s.«ia.  that  thereby  a  church  which  can  oaly  hojd  a  certain  number  of  persons,  aajba 
made  to  ro'OTide  sittings  lor  regular  worfcLippera,  at  any  panicmkr  aerriee,  bcfosd  that 
LumK  r.  is  plaitiy  fa'4iaci:>aiw  You  cannotH  as  this  aasoaatica  wouid  persnade  la,  sab 
a  church  h.i^d  a  thousand,  if  it  is  e<insim£aed  to  aao:4amo5aae  only  £ve  haBdrsd.  Xy 
groat  oljccti^n.  Ijovw^r.  v^  the  adoptica  of  unappropiriaird  staings  is,  that  itwoaldW 
dosirucuve  tf  the  par.<u.UM  j^Tftearu  With  regard  to  All  Skints*  Church,  Hup^ 
^tre<is  to  nhich  ih(  Dean  ;■!  Y^ak  a'ilnc>ec.  1  womjdack  whether  the  attCBdaatsatitait 
pans.'  :onerft.  I  hoard  ia.lT  yesiurdi^  that  fate  of  the  churchwardens  of  a  well>kao*a 
church  :b  HolK'^m  i»  a  noc-parishioner.  Eegardoig  the  parochial  system  as  maaiBA^ 
the  effic^inmcy  of  a  Nauoiia;  CtiUrciv.  I  wcmld  aiik  the  members  of  the  sasiriitini  ts  cis- 
aider  n  hat  they  are  doing,  ana  to  be  eonteat  with  cndeaTouriiur  to  cfisct  a 
iTformaiioa«  «h)ch  shaii  cfTTNi  what  is  wrong.  inoMkO  ti  jntrodncmga  mfiesi 
which  «'oubi  endanger  much  that  is  rigliV,  in  the  ammgements  of  <«r  ^ni^sa. 


I  fTUt  a^^^p(  <«  behalf  of  the  National  Assoeaaticm  for  Fnsdm  cf 
Mt  OrostoaV  **m>ddie  line.'' but  I  nannoa  «ffmin^aooepa  «iis 
lUshAp  4if  MolKmnMk.   I  ask  you  just  to  consider  cms  psiak   The  q 
^  is  one  of  ahthsMttio.    Tbeaodr"  pariah  <>f  thi  ~ 
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teiDS  4000  or  £000  people.  If  then  for  the  i&ke  of  providing  for  the  imaginary  advan- 
»  of  m  familj'a  sitting  together,  yon  divide  a  chnrch  holding  500  persons  into  100  pews, 

giTe  to  their  oeenpants  the  exclusive  control  of  those  seats.  His  lordship  is  incorrect 
ajing  tliat  the  500  persons  will  come  to  church  on  his  plan.  The  ^t  is,  that  even  in 
moat  popular  preachers'  districts,  such  as  Dr  McNeile's  in  Liverpool,  and  others  which 
'OQld  be  invidious  to  name,  in  counting  the  congregations  on  Sundays,  you  would  find 
t  there  would  be  800  or  400  persons  at  most  occupying  those  500  leats.  Dresses  are 
rtohed  out,  and  hats  placed  on  seats,  so  as  to  make  the  pews  appear  full.  The  principle 
lie  pew-rent  system  is  this— a  would-be  pew-holder  goes  to  the  churchwarden,  not  to 
e  a  pUoe  where  he  may  go,  but  to  secure  an  enclosure  of  his  own,  from  which  the 
zehwrnrden  contracts  to  keep  other  persons  out,  for  a  payment  of  £5  a  year.  The 
set  is  really  to  keep  other  persons  out  Therefore  I  cannot  believe  the  bishop  would  re- 
irt  thai  he  would  desire  this  appropriation  system,  with  or  without  pew-rents,  carried 

for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  100  families  out  of  a  thousand ;  because,  assume  that  all 
I  members  will  not  go  k%  once,  then  the  non-pew-holding  family  arrives  at  a  time  when 
the  kindness  of  the  churchwardens,  the  family,  consisting  of  father  and  mother,  and  a 
'  children,  may  be  shown  into  church.  They  go  one  here  and  another  there^  in  the  spaces 
t  in  dilTerent  pews.  Whereas  on  the  free  system  the  father  and  the  elder  boy  will  sit 
{•ther,  and  the  mother  and  a  dozen  girls,  if  there  happen  to  be  so  many,  may  also  sit 
leiher.  I  have  an  arithmetical  scale  showing  that  in  the  most  crowded  church,  as  St 
tftin'Sy  Scarboroagh,  a  family  of  sixteen  may  sit  together,  if  they  go  one  quarter  of  an 
nr  before  service  time ;  that  eight  may  sit  together  if  they  go  ten  minutes  before,  and 
.  Of  course  there  is  not  time  to  put  the  whole  argument  before  you  ;  but  I  speak 
experience,  and  from  the  details  which  come  before  us  in  connection  with  this  move- 
nt. As  to  the  law,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  (and  I  speak  as  a 
vyer),  that  no  custom  can  be  valid  which  did  not  have  its  beginning  at  or  before  the  time 

the  return  of  Bicbard  I.  from  the  Crusades.  The  closing  of  the  church  against 
e  parishioners  on  week  days,  or  the  closing  of  a  great  portion  of  the  church,  is  a  practice 

much  more  recent  date,  and  therefore  not  legal ;  but,  just  as  the  animals  of  which  we 
kTe  just  been  told,  being  vivisected  cannot  speak,  to  tell  us  of  their  wrongs,  so  the  mass 
the  people  have  become  dead  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties ;  therefore  they  do  not 
4re  for  this  exclusion  from  which  the  nation  and  the  National  Church  receiTC  so  much 
um. 


The  Rev.  Dr  E.  H.  Perownb. 

sirmxLT  agr^  with  every  word  which  fell  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Melbourne ;  but  I 
ope  I  may  be  permitted,  while  supporting  his  lordship's  view  of  the  subject,  to  lay  before 
his  Congress  some  additional  reasons  for  a  modified  appropriation  of  seats  in  our  parish 
thurches.  We  have  been  reminded  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  only  a  National 
/hurch,  but  that  as  such  she  is  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  a  network  of 
arishes  she  claims  as  her  own.  She  is  entrusted  by  the  nation  with  the  spiritual  charge 
f  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Church  system  is  of 
lecenity  a  parochial  system,  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  precious  characteristic 
s  this,  that  it  enables  the  clergy,  and  requires  the  clergy  to  stand  in  a  pastoral  relation  to 
leople,  men,  women,  and  children,  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  great  glory  of  our  Church 
ystem,  the  great  source  of  its  usefulness,  the  great  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  maintained, 
s  that  it  is  essentially  pattorcU.  Now,  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  weakening 
his  pastoral  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  parochial  clergyman  and  his  flock, 
>y  the  introduction  everywhere  of  what  are  called  Free  and  Open  Churches,  i.e. ,  of  a  system 
>y  which  each  parishioner  may  occupy  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  many  different  places 
IS  there  are  sittings  in  the  Church«  If  the  whole  congregation  is  thus  in  a  state  of  oon- 
iinoal  flax,  how  can  the  pastor's  eye  rest  with  satisfaction  on  the  regular  attendant^  and 
lote  the  occasional  or  frequent  absentee  1    And  yet,  it  is  thus  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
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eiRMst  puttr's  keut  b  efccered,  and  ok  tkc  ocktr  k*  u  kd  to  Ike  koan  off  Ac  tSbmk 

Bi«i&b«!r  of  hit  con^TvgiCKB.  to  zi^e  a  rad  of  wvaiaf  or  eomfirty  as  tke  east  baj nqdn. 
I  BAT  losvBW  tbAS  all  ia  taia  hail  a^xce  vitk  bm  chat  ch«  griat  objeet  %m  vUch  vt 
adKmbi«  in  eavzdi.  ia  tkxs  wt  may  all  vonkip*  Alauditf  6-jd  devoatij,  ia  apirii  ai 
tnitk.     I  Tcntare  t«>  tliink  thas  aa  aoanri  fJiKV  ia  ta*  cksxek  doca  eoa-ivee  to  dui  tii. 
Is  kaa  b««A  Aid  bT  prMtfdia^  speakcn  caas  parahiimign  hare  &  cobibob  lav  n|M  to 
ak'ct:aLB&u>usf>:a  ia  ca«  pahaii  dtarcfi.     Wbt  udoJi  idC  to*  Rfnlar  ekorek-fccr  kave  At 
abse  Mas  CTO7  Scadaj :  th«  aaue  wat  »  «:u  ai  he  {oea  ia  fxd  ti^  :  cko  aiao  mil 
<^«n  v&<a  a  picolar  praa^er  ia  aaajvaecd  so  -mcutt  ta«  pnlpis  !-     W«  arc  all  the 
toxvs  4£  hahis.      W«  are  Lkflr  lo  vrniiip  wiu  loi  iacracciiBi  ia  oar 
thja  i:  after  a  fcmEscIe.  after  '.s  but  b«  •  a  fecafasiiia  oc  ue  Kveral  ■cKb«ts  of  a  ^aatff 
v«  ai  wfl4:u  iad  %««rwlT«s  ia  a  fma  i«afi  ewry  Su'iaf .     I  apc«al  in  jwt.  aa  jiuaji  if 
uperaac*.    Is  acs  tibe  hm  ia  Mi's  hfroae.  ia  vLeh  jtm  have  is  aiaj  he.  izat  hm  M 
%!  liiak  aad  6«i  iMrir  :a  KL:f.oas  mI:i>MU.  a  laond  fct:c  -     Is  boc  she  pjaee  vkov  job 
havs  .rcodCKCBa?  rweiTvd  she  bliiariit  ^;r  viark  «ra  frav^ftx.  aa^jwd  fr?aiid  I    Tom 
n  !&.    T:a  aar  "  Is  s  pxii  ix  as  so  '?«  a«ert.     I  vioJd  diia  !•]  siierf  aasa  aad  ytt 
I  inirs  si  r:  ^  Lfeclj  aaii  rv^vlariy.  aaii  I  hijce  I  3iaj  €zp«riiBBise  eansiawMi  aad 
btriwuc  bv  TMTLlar  asAcaai.-«  ia  ^f.-d's  kroae  if  pnj'tr.''    Sodh  a  dieEa^iinilaai 
•jouas  a;  be  fliovun^iid  la  xi't  laseress*  jf  soinoal  nii.ri:n.  lu  jaai  dua  -if  tfe* 
s79ti«L  if  iiiT  XAStuaal  Clrrrrk.     Ia  Sde  phrue  jr  sixe  iaj.  -v*  ivicl:  "sj  9vs*I 
4a  ^<!9-iMcr  jCTifmacncr  as  ^xrro.     Xad  yrc.  I  "sltlL,  urcajxii  hja  a  i    iiiii   nrniVarr to 
kp*  i'  shaa  she  ■soi'vwml  sifuccuB  ic  voas   s  sLItni  she  Ftm  aoii  'r^sea  ChBiiA 

Hijle  I  {TUcrx-.'y  arka'iw'eia:* she x"tfil  iioe  ':*  ^ts  >j«aifsv bf  "ih* ahciataoa tf At 
fffOHD.  va-M  I  vrnLii  naki!  uZ  asass  6r«w  vatfB  ser^n  m  Toirv  annoucBced.  aaienll 
&W1T  ^erjHiJL'a^'r.  •rr-n  ^m  ?>tr<jia:j]oem  shtsL?  uir:riarua»*i 

T  Mtniitni.  I  v<jiKJi  lus  5jmt  a^  ni  irnes  aa<i  3ar-aii«i  oni  a  ?tt 
ir  «Dar  she  huoov  vojai  sume  jf  aij  zrmiia  ansa  Lwwnmi  s.r  roe  in  lori  v  ai  zapiBSde 
■kwrt  jc  sa«hw  -vimw  aan^no  shif^  !ia«v  as  itsur-  u  a-iLti  m  I  haw  ai]ael£    I  Ian 
iiBHT- >MB  SLMiL  37  inff-vame  ianmcaeea  si  sh^  nuav  if  Jm  loii  ''7«k.  'rbnrnei  IfRi^f 
ainiiR^  sj;u  I  suae  Achiir  ;« in  iin  >ha»*S7  jr  wt  ST^wtf  s  nn]iiB':£inL  "Si  5t  ?'aBl  lai  9l 
•  uieSk     5  w  I  ui  iiis  pjiDi;  v  m  jbtaIi*!  la  msjot  i>in  if  sxa  "'wwhj*.     As 
sjii  'v>flsi:7  rdtsrajr*   5c  ?'iai*s  'virhi  1  .'or.  x^>  i!  tn  luc  «i«  1 1  >i    ■iiii   if  a 
rxitf.  iiic  i7ar^iri'ur  jI;,  uxirsiio  aj  ut  aiL'^-uiUk  atorta  vxiiaa  fcenal  srraauaaiaBa  Aii 
liny  ')!■£  'JiH  >.'  >rz!:Li.iiae  «ir  7'  -:ti':  &  smn  i^^s^  '■rsek.  n'u  "jtf  liuos  ir  3%t,  bus  ai  af  Bp 
IS  Moitf  s  7«rmun  ii^'Uiuc  hctsam  -vxcul  rin:  ouy  ja*^  j****"!  ".itiai.     Ybn  ivaer  laaBfl  ia 
5t  •  iaii»   Zaufciif.  ai  v  7im  fjaiiemn  m:  sae  kain"inraai-a  if  a-aia  ji  -jia.  axr^a.  Mas 
u-uiM  i.  i.  r   rKJier  u   ii'~iur  j^      3as   c  iu«t  rjmiiraiii  WMaapnTicacinL.    Ii  Am 
iiiTiLii  la  XT  p'*Tt  kl  'JM  itt»&  wan  "aj  'sm  riju     I:  iuci  aua  iiar.-iirsa  sooa  sa 
zi>a  ai  jft  &  iiiin  ar  ra^'uar  ttamuiuitiii  lod.  in  I  a.ni8>  la  lai  v  vaiiaczBaiaL  ad 
lamLimci'a  jl  ~u«i  ier^ira  ic  sii  aiactaar**. 


y.\i'  yTis:>\ 


Ti'  antw  ft  ?ar7  niA.  iviiUL-a.  ir  TMiiriitak  utdin&:*i  s  i»-      _ 
?nia  fc  c  Till  icmr.0iif  it'  an&aiUMBs  -r  vaantxaimtna .   id  im 
-7%*jfMff  iHfcl'Wf  vrmtmfi  iiaKi*i??ixi;  lur  "»sii  Tnmnpic-ik  «m  oi 
j»  3ii»  ai;iK  «ia6  v«  ^nac  ai  iu  a  *  anhaa  ir  la  inMRttsm  taiac         *¥  t 
aac  mmfc-r  s  jmk  aaue  i>r  "sie  TMauim  vint  j»  om  .*huri=i.  mu  i<r 
atai5^*aiai  imuiK  iin  'val-^atttva  &.<«  it  ii»  tiica  mmuc  lua     jot  I 

•OM  iir  aw  Taaiiiia  vir«  •!  it^  .'^om.  t 

Jt  ate  ina  ub»  a  rbpaiiaeitv  n 
•I  ;ttia  «aa  wk  ^oe  imcuub.  •tm  ^r  ^e   r-^  a  uni  inpt 
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ftUken  of  oar  laige  toima  at  the  present  time  would  do  the  same,  but  they  are  kept  out  of 
ivrehes,  and  therefore  are  prerented  from  hearing  the  trntha  of  Christianity.  The  im- 
tee  of  this  principle  is  witnessed  to  by  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fand ;  as  soon  as  they 
i  district,  they  haTe  a  mission-chapel,  bat  they  noTer  dream  of  haTing  appropriated 
hme ;  and  when  a  mission  is  held  in  a  pewed  chareh,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  pew- 
■  willingly  and  nobly  giro  up  their  seats  for  the  mission  week.  This  being  so«  I  ask 
0  these  same  people,  as  soon  as  they  haTe  built  a  church  in  the  mission  district,  set 
w  rents;  and  why,  when  the  mission  week  is  OTer,  are  the  parish  churches  shut 
t  those  who  haTe,  daring  the  mission  week,  been  brought  to  Christ  ?  Surely  if  it  is 
Besary  that  the  confirmed  church-goer  should  haTe  the  luxury  of  sitting  in  the  same 
bere  he  was  first  moTed  by  a  sermon  or  a  reading  of  God's  Word,  how  much  more  im- 
.t  is  it  that  the  recent  couTert  should  haTe  a  chance  of  attending  again  in  some  comer 
eharch  in  which,  but  a  few  days  back,  he  had  heard  the  glad  tidings  with  joy. 


Sir  Antonio  Brady. 

[  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  certain  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
issioners,  which  I  would  endesTour,  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  shortly  to 
a  to  this  meeting.  I  liTe  in  a  poor  and  crowded  district  amidst  mission  work  in  the 
16  cast  of  London,  where  Free  and  Open  Churches  are  a  necessity  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
d  by  ministerial  agency ;  and  my  object  in  rising  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion  is 
beet  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  against  the  means  stated  to  be  taken  in 
nelAnces  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  perpetuate  those  abominations  called 
EBts,  and  which  in  most  districts  exclude  the  poorer  classes  from  our  national 
les.  It  appears  from  an  article  in  the  **"  Free  and  Open  Church  AdTocate,"  which  I 
B  my  hand,  that  the  Commissioners  inherited  a  small  balance  from  the  million  and 
of  money  Toted  by  Parliament  in  1818  and  1824  for  building  churches.  Finding 
:  Uiis  money  came  to  an  end,  the  pew-imposing  clauses  of  the  old  Church  Building 
roald  also  cease,  the  Commissioners  hit  upon  a  highly  ingenious  plan  to  proloug  thoee 
i.  They  repeated  the  story  of  the  widow's  cruse,  but  without  the  miracle.  They 
ed  a  qrstem  of  ** nominal  grants"  to  Church-Building  Funds — that  is  to  say,  grants 
or  £5,  or  it  might  be  5s. — ^which  were  made  on  the  understanding  that  they  must  not 
ed  for,  and  that  they  would  not  be  paid.  By  this  plan  the  fund  would  ncTer  be- 
lted, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  haTe  thus,  as  the  successors  of  the  old 
k  Building  Commission,  qualified  themseWes  to  impose  legal  scales  of  pew-rents 
ly  seems  to  me  that,  if  this  is  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  Church  Building  Acts 
long  ago  to  have  ceased,  and  that  scales  of  pew-rents  ought  no  longer  to  be  imposed 
r  eharches.  The  Free  and  Open  Church  Association  has  done  well  in  drawing 
Ion  to  the  subject,  which  is  CTidently  not  generally  understood.  I  hope  that  the 
r  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until  an  end  has  been  put  to  what  I  could  not,  with  erery 
;  of  respect  for  the  eminent  persons  forming  the  Commissioo,  refrain  from 
tcrising  as  a  '*  pious  fraud." 
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WEDNESDA  Y  AFTERNOON,  %ik  OCTOBER, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  Half-Past 

Two  o'clock. 


MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARY  BISHOPRICS. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  Valpy  French,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Ebbe's, 

Oxford. 

It  would  be  difificult  to  sum  up  in  few  words  the  great  blessings  and  suc- 
cesses which  have  resulted  from  the  establishment,  during  the  last  four 
years,  of  new  missionary  bishoprics.     We  might  dwell  on  the  animatiDg 
iind  invigorating  influence  they  have  had  on  the  missionary  clergy;  the 
bringing  to  a  head,  and  furnishing  rallying  points  for  many  scattered, 
indecisive,  if  not  aimless  efforts ;  the  more  steady,  consecutive  adherence 
secured  to  fixed  principles  of  action;  the  greater  confidence  of  na^^^ 
<;ongregations  in  the  durability  and  settled  character  of  our  Christian 
institutions, — the  larger  number  (in  South  Africa  especially)  of  native 
chieftains  and  heads  of  influence,  who  are  coming  forward  to  be  '^  narsing 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Church  ; ''  the  greater  improbability  of  vacancies 
in  mission  fields  caused  by  sickness,  deaths,  or  removals,  being  left  long 
«nnd  disastrously  unfilled  ;  the  greater  realisation  by  native  Christians  after 
confirmation,  of  their  call  to  be  Christian   soldiers,  office-bearers,  and 
trust-holders  in  Christ's  Church.     Manifestly,  too,  the  increase  of  native 
clergy,  the  careful  husbanding  and  economising  of  forces,  the  discovery  of 
latent  gifts,  the  summoning  into  exercise  of  dormant  and  buried  energies, 
the  greater  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  plans,  the  increased  unity  and 
promptness  of  execution,  the  impetus  and  energy  thrown  (where  the  right 
man  is  in  the  right  place)  into  all  departments  of  labour,  so  that  when  the 
guiding  hand  which  gave  the  springs  of  the  machinery  their  first  impulse, 
is  in  God's  providence  withdrawn,  all  is  not  brought  to  a  stand-still,  as  vws 
i)otably  the  case  in  Melanesia,  of  which  it  was  lately  said  by  one  writing 
from  the  spot : — "  One  of  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of  the  soundness  of 
principle  on  which  this  mission  has  been  esteblished,  the  high  motives 
which  animated  its  missionaries,  and  the  reality  of  the  work  which  i^ 
has  been  privileged  to  accomplish,  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  which  the 
mission  now  occupies,  the  godly  concord  of  the  several  members,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  its  objects  have  been  carried  out  since  the  bishop's  death* 
Had  personal  feeling  rather  than  principle  animated  the  missionaries,  it* 
present  position  would  surely  have  been  less  satisfactory." 

Of  a  like  character  is  the  testimony  borne  some  years  ago  to  the  growth 
fkf  the  Borneo  Mission : — "  The  peaceful,  steady  expansion  of  the  nativs 
Church  in  Borneo  continues  to  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  placing 
missions  at  a  very  early  stage  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  bishop/' 

We  might  add  also,  that  which  fresh  proof  continually  verifies,  that  the 
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lissionary  bishop's  call  for  men  and  means  at  home,  seldom  fails  of  a 
earlier  and  more  liberal  response  than  that  of  less  officially  responsible 
kbourers.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  deeply  valuable  blessings  which  a 
!iie  missionary  bishop's  visits  to  the  flocks  and  shepherds  under  his  charge 
ill  often  leave  behind  them  ;  not  merely  in  the  memory  of  his  teaching 
id  suggestions,  and  in  the  **  setting  in  order  of  the  things  that  are  want- 
kg ; "  but  in  the  holy  impress  left  by  the  spirituality  of  his  character, 
le  loving,  sympathetic,  fervent  tone  of  his  private  converse  and  public 
dnistrations.  No  one  can  read  the  report  of  either  society  without  being 
iTUck  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  unburdening  of  thankful, 
)erhaps  once  desolate)  hearts  after  the  visit  of  such  a  true  father  in 
[od  and  brother  in  Christ. 

This  rough  summary  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  what  a  rare  combina- 
on  of  gifts  is  needed  for  the  exercise  of  this  holy  office  ;  not  to  mention 
reaching  powers,  powers  of  acquiring  languages,  of  training  successors 
)f  which  more  anon),  not  to  speak  of  the  rich  grace  and  force  of  char- 
ster  men  need,  to  be  the  foremost  of  pioneers  in  labour  and  peril,  "  in  the 
mgdom  And  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,^*  to  bear  about  "  the  dying  of  tkr 
fOrd  Jesus;  "  that  genuine  martyr  spirit,  which  being  not  talked  about, 
at  actually  exhibited,  proves  the  consecration  to  the  work,  and  of  which 
le  result  is  that  a  man  is  followed  with  confidence,  and  not  servilely,  but 
nrcrently  and  lovingly  obeyed.  Such  was  (after  the  Lord  and  ^ia 
mtles)  Barnabas  as  described  in  the  Acts,  Titus,  in  Second  Epistle  to 
brinthians,  or  Timothy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  And  we 
slieve  that  the  great  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,"  who  has  not  failed 
I  before,  will  not  be  wanting  to  us  now.  We  have  the  rich  pledge  and 
remise  of  this  in  some  honoured  names  of  this  century  within  our 
hurch  and  outside  of  it :  especially  Mackenzie,  Pattison,  Stirling,  Vidal. 
allaway,  Noble,  and  not  a  few  living  men,  whom  it  would  be  invidious 
}  name,  called  to  be  bishops  or  doing  much  of  the  work  of  bishops,  to 
hom,  as  to  Titus,  the  apostle's  grand  panegyric  pre-eminently  belongs, 
the  messengers  of  the  churches  and  the  glory  of  Christ" 

Time  would  fail  us  to  sketch,  ever  so  rapidly,  the  lessons  with  which  the 
Istory  of  early  missionary  bishops  furnishes  us,  such  as  St  Patrick^ 
mmentius  in  Abyssinia,  Ulphilas  journeying  with  the  Goths,  and 
anslating  the  word  of  God  for  them ;  St  Chrysostom  perhaps  exchange 
ig  (during  his  martyr-like  wanderings)  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Con- 
antinople,  for  camp  ministrations  to  the  roving  Goths ;  St  Columba 
aining  up  his  little  school  of  missionary  bishops,  among  them  St  Aidan^ 
▼ery  model  of  the  character  we  describe  to-day,  whom  I  have  led  my 
adents  at  Lahore  to  look  upon  as  well  worthy  of  their  respect  and  imita- 
on,  as  St  Bede  describes  him  in  his  too  brief,  but  clearly  historical 
icord,  a  truly  British,  not  Romish  predecessor  of  the  saintly  Pattison, 
hether  we  refer  to  his  abundant  prayers ;  his  deep,  patient,  experimental 
search  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  his  labours  among  princes  and  peasants, 
mng  and  old ;  his  meek  lowliness  yet  bold  faithfulness ;  his  endurance 
'  hudness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  his  initiation  both  *'  to  le 
Ul  and  to  he  hungry  ;"  his  itinerating  labours  and  preachings  with  hi« 
Bciples ;  his  steady  persistence  in  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  called  him  ; 
M  fast  standing  and  straight  walking  in  the  old  paths  ;  at  the  same  time, 
M  regular  adherence  to  Church  solemnities  and  stated  offices ;  his  careful- 
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II  ess  to  train  a  band  of  successors.  Have  we  not  here  painted  for  us,  as 
by  the  Lord's  own  hand,  the  spirit  and  walk  which  the  missionary  bishop 
should  be  of  ? 

We  shall  feel.  I  think,  that  the  trainer  of  missionary  bishops  must  be 
of  a  kind  of  prophetical  and  angelical  type.  Such  St  Columba,  the  trainer 
of  St  Aidan,  was  believed  to  be  by  the  saintliest  of  his  own  and  after  ages. 
Probably  the  Syrian  Church  in  its  brightest  and  purest  days,  when  it  bad  the 
open  door  given  it  into  India  and  China,  and  it  arose  and  shone,  had  men 
of  this  extraordinary  mark  and  stamp,  in  its  colleges  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis. 
And  then  we  come  to  the  days  when  great  Christian  princes  like  Pepin, 
Lewis  the  Pious,  and  Charlemagne,  partly  it  must  be  owned,  with  the  view 
of  tightenmg  their  grasp  on  conquered  but  restless  provinces,  and  partly 
under  the  solemn  constraint  of  deeper  and  higher  responsibilities,  sought 
to  extend  the  kingdom  and  Church  of  Christ  by  calling  to  the  forefront  men 
of  piety,  learning,  devotedness,  and  force  of  character,  and  setting  them  down 
in  the  midst  of  vast  tracts  of  heathendom,  to  reclaim  them  from  savagery 
and  superstition  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  God's  holy  truth.  Patriardis 
in  the  East,  such  as  Timotheus  of  blessed  memory,  almost  contemporaiy 
with  Boniface  and  his  followers  in  the  West,  were  training  and  sending  Nes- 
torian  bishops  eastward  (Neander  v.  115)  even  to  India  and  China,  pro- 
bably with  the  concurrence  of  their  synods  and  collegiate  stafDs,  and  Coptic 
patriarchs  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  consecrated  missionary 
bisnops  for  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  And  Church  history  tells  us  how  they 
were  often  seconded  in  these  efforts  by  zealous  popes  and  patriarchs, 
such  as  Auschar  in  Hamburgh,  Boniface  and  others  in  Maintz  and  Cologne ; 
our  own  English  bishops,  too,  occasionally  designating  and  ordaining  men 
for  foreign  work.  (The  fragmentary  notices  scattered  through  early  Church 
histories  make  it  often  difficult  to  determine  what  compromise  of  authority 
was  arrived  at  between  prelates,  kings,  and  synods,  in  appointing  and 
sending  forth  missionary  bishopa)  These  bishops  had  not  always  strictly 
defined  spheres  and  centres  of  action ;  but  under  the  name  of  "  episcopi 
regionarii "  were  allowed  to  select  for  themselves  independent  scenes  of 
labour  (Neander  v.  50).  Early  in  the  seventh  century  we  find  a  Frankish 
synod  entrusting  St  Columban's  successor  with  a  mission  in  South 
Germany,  which,  of  his  own  free  will  and  judgment,  he  extended  as  far 
as  Bavaria.  In  St  Boniface's  age  synodical  authority  in  these  matters  grew 
to  be  more  distinctly  recognised.  The  missionary  bishop  usually  had  his 
training  college  then  called  monastery,  containing  one  or  two  choice  disciples, 
it  would  seem,  on  whom  he  would  expend  many  years  of  toilsome,  but  ^eo- 
tionate  and  confidential  labour,  making  them  partakers  of  his  thoughts^ 
knowledge,  experiences,  toils,  and  perils,  that,  '*  as  sons  with  fathen," 
they  might  *' serve  ttnth  them  in  the  gospel,**  The  Christ  that  lived  in 
themselves  they  laboured  by  pains  and  prayer  to  reproduce  in  their 
«piritual  children.  To  them  they  looked  ^d  not  in  vain  for  worthy  suc- 
cessors. But  time  will  not  retrace  its  footsteps  ;  regrets,  if  indeed  we  have* 
them,  will  not  bring  back  those  despotic  monarchs,  those  territorially 
mighty  prelates,  scarcely  those  great  missionary  training  schools,  with 
Bedes  and  Alcuins,  some  of  the  world's  master  spirits,  counsellors  of 
kings  (sometimes  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  withal),  at  their  held. 
But  happily  these  things  in  the  shape  they  then  took,  were  the  tiecidenii 
of  the  great  work,  rather  than  of  its  substance  and  essence.     The  sabstaaoe 
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iies  here,  "  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  great  was  the  company  of  the  prea^cliers,^* 
the  preaching  churches,  so  some  would  expound  the  feminine  gender  here. 
And  if  the  churches  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  instead  of  individuals,  addict 
themselves  to  this  ministry,  with  its  burdens  and  its  privileges;  then, 
provided  they  do  not  enfeeble  and  cripple  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  their 
choice,  by  captious  fault-findings,  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  the  work  done 
and  Buccesses  achieved  may  in  the  end  be  deeper  grounded,  and,  if  not 
holier,  yet  more  fruitful,  more  strictly  apostolic,  scriptural  and  abiding ; 
even  though  in  our  patient  search  for  the  right  methods  of  action  we  may 
have  to  fight  our  way  through  the  wrecks  of  some  too  precipitate  experi- 
ments. At  any  rate,  if  the  s^uhatantial  part  be  given  by  the  Lord  Himself 
in  the  larger  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  and  in  the  deepening  recognition 
that  it  is  a  great  work  we  have  in  hand,  and  that  it  is  the  Churches  work, 
then  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  Lord  to  provide  us  with  what  are  the  acci- 
dents of  the  work.  Kings  and  ministers  cannot  be,  if  they  would,  nursing 
fathers  in  the  sense  in  which  they  once  were.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Caernarvon  say  in  effect,  "  Don't  look  to  us,  act  for  yourselves." 
It, was  in  another  sense,  i.e.,  efforts  for  obstruction  and  eradication  of 
the  slave  trade,  that  Dr  Livingstone  wrote  :  *^  Palmerston  and  Clarendon 
are  missionaries  of  the  first  water.*'  Western  patriarchs  will  not  spring 
up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of,  what  we  may  call,  this  great  missionary 
crisis,  although  the  missionary  bishoprics  framed  and  provided  for  during 
the  last  generation,  bear  witness  to  the  growing  measure  of  attention 
bestowed  oh  the  subject  by  our  southern  archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
London.  I  must  add  the  zealous  efforts  made  in  its  behalf  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  the  metropolitans  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa,  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  of  our  great  societies:  and 
meantime  missionary  bishoprics  are  nobly  pressed  forward  to,  and  filled 
to  God's  glory,  by  men  of  good  family,  good  means,  and  high  university  dis- 
tinction, from  the  bishop's  son  and  the  senior  wrangler  downwards.  These 
signs  are  surely  hopeful  earnests ;  and  this  we  see  too,  that  the  missionary 
bishop  follows  more  often  the  ancient  primitive  model  of  establishing 
colleges  for  the  training  of  native  clergy,  and  among  them  men  (we  may 
well  believe)  on  whom  his  bishop's  staff  and  seal,  and  still  better  his 
spiritual  mantle  will  descend.  So  it  is  in  Zutuland,  and  Bloemfon- 
taine,  where  a  theological  college  has  just  been  established  to  the  great 
joy  of  its  bishop,  who  remarks  in  a  late  report,  *'  The  very  presence  of  such 
an  institution  in  our  midst,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  object, 
would  suggest  and  draw  out  a  devotion  of  that  life  to  the  service  of  our  Lord 
in  His  ministry,  which  would  otherwise  either  not  be  realised  or  soon  stifled. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  machinery  of  missionary  agency,  which  can 
be  of  such  importance  for  present  development  and  future  stability  and 
growth  of  Christ's  Church."  We  cannot  doubt  what  the  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown  thinks  of  such  institutions,  when  we  find  him,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  taking  a  direct  personal  part  in  the  institution  of  a  class 
of  students.  The  new  missionary  bishop  of  N.  China  seems  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  idea.  In  his  first  charge  he  maintains,  in  vigorous 
and  trenchant  language,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  missionary  element  as 
the  substance  of  his  bishopric,  and  marks  out  the  missionary  college  as 
one  of  the  first  and  choicest  objects  of  his  labours,  and  that  to  which  he 
looks  as  the  most  fruitful  feeder  of  his  diocesan  effort     Here  at  least  our 
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old  and  our  new  missions  arc  at  one.  Let  us  trust  then  that  the  missionary 
bishop,  and  the  missionary  training  college,  will  come  to  be  almost  insepar- 
ably associated  in  idea,  and  blent  in  practice.  There  are  few  things  which 
the  study  of  our  ancient  Church  missions  impresses  on  us  more  vividly, 
prominently,  and  incessantly,  than  this.  After  the  example,  too,  of  the- 
same  primitive  models,  the  students  from  those  institutions  will  come  to 
have  the  sound  healthiness  and  reality  of  their  work  tested,  not  so  much 
by  the  number  of  books  distributed,  sermons  preached,  towns  and  villageft 
visited,  but  in  the  number  of  scattered  sheep  gathered,  and  churches  formed, 
though  those  churches  be  ever  so  small,  so  that  everywhere  the  preacher's 
work,  having  seed  in  itself,  may  be  left  germinating  and  growing.  And 
then  for  the  founding  and  initiating  of  those  churches,  in  the  gathering 
of  which  he  has  ^^  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree,  and  much  boldnest 
in  the  faith  of  Christ"  his  ordination  will  naturally  in  due  time  follow; 
and  as  these  churches  grow  and  multiply,  for  the  further  ordering,  organis* 
ing,  and  con6rining  of  those  churches,  he  will,  as  in  early  days,  have 
the  name  and  office  assigned  him  of  bishop  of  the  central  and  main  church,. 
with  superintendence  of  the  rest ;  thus  being  in  the  truest  and  highest 
sense  the  missionary  bishop,  if  the  niissionary  in  him  keep  pace  with  the 
bishop.  Such  is  the  kind  of  programme  of  their  work  which  I  have  put 
before  my  little  students'  band  at  Lahore  ;  because  we  must  all,  the  more- 
we  think  about  it,  desire  that  the  present  English  missionary  bishop  period 
be  provisional  and  temporary  only,  shortly  (how  shortly  who  can  say  1 ) 
to  be  followed  by  the  native  missionary  bishop  period.  In  any  case  it 
seems  important,  that  wherever  a  large  circle  of  Christian  churches  is- 
being  formed  as  {e.g.)  in  Hanchi  and  its  neighbourhood  among  its  many 
thousands  of  Christian  Coles,  in  the  Teloogoo  country  among  the  Tamils, 
where  a  harvest  of  many  rich  shocks  is  being  gathered  ;  in  the  fresh  acces- 
sions of  Christian  flocks  which  the  Lord  is  almost  daily  giving  to  His 
Church  in  the  Lo  Nguong  districts  of  China ;  in  the  Ceylon  native 
Christian  churches,  of  which  the  last  four  years  have  witnessed  a  most 
cheering  and  gladdening  growth,  not  of  numbers  alone,  but  of  the  spiritual 
power,  the  shining  light,  and  the  far-echoing  voice  ;  that  in  all  such  cases,. 
bishops  should  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  be  set  in  charge^  and  the 
men  whom  God  has  specially  blest  in  the  initiation  and  enlargement  of  those 
missions,  would  (ordinarily  though  not  exclusively)  be  charged  with  the 
episcopal  guardianship  of  them.  Our  two  great  missionary  societies, 
whom  I  have  been  used  to  liken  to  two  missionary  orders  in  our  Church,, 
(and  which,  therefore,  I  neither  desire  nor  expect  to  see  either  swallowing 
up  one  the  other,  or  amalgamated  the  one  with  the  other)  have  with 
increasing  unity  of  action  in  this  matter  kept  in  view  the  formation  of 
missionary  bishoprics.  The  question,  on  which  there  is  to  some  extent 
divergence  of  opinicm,  is  one  of  which  the  early  Church  had  no  uniform 
and  conclusive  solution.  I  mean  whether  our  missions  should  start 
from  the  very  outset  with  a  completely  organised  Church  system,  possess- 
ing the  Church  orders  in  full  development,  or  whether  the  Episcopate 
should  grow  out  of  the  increased  exigencies  of  an  already  fruit-bearing 
mission.  In  Borneo,  Madagascar,  Zululand,  Melanesia,  for  instance^ 
we  have  missionary  bishoprics  established  almost  from  the  very  first 
In  China,  New  2^aland,  and  our  North  American  dioceses,  the  reverse 
principle  has  been  acted  on  in  the  main.     The  case  of  Boath  Indii^ 
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ith  its  ninety  native  mission  clergy,  is  quite  unique,  and  will  bo 
andled  by  my  brethren  who  follow.  No  reflecting  mind  will  believe 
hat  some  have  told  us,  that  India,  the  land  of  old  refinement  and 
assic,  philosophic,  mental  culture,  cannot  produce,  at  present,  what 
le  negro  African  race  has  produced,  a  valuable  and  model  missionary 
ishop.  If  its  native  Church  is  not  yet  equal  to  this,  it  would  be  a  serious 
ad  dark  blot  upon  us,  as  a  missionary  band,  and  with  which  I  for  one 
)uld  never  consent  to  stigmatise  a  body  of  men  of  which  were  Schwartz, 
homas,  Brotherton,  and  Hagland.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  at  the  point 
e  have  now  reached  (if  not  before),  in  bringing  the  Christian  natives  of 
idia  vividly  to  realise  the  idea,  and  to  feel  the  incalculable  importance 
I  a  national  Church,  well-rooted  in  the  soil,  growing  out  of  its  place,  and 
nking  deep  into  the  hearts,  lives,  daily  practices,  struggles,  and  hopes  of 
le  people ;  having  entrusted  to  it  the  power  to  originate  and  initiate 
irther  movement,  and,  having  received  its  orders  from  an  ancient  Apostolic 
liorch,  to  be  recruited  and  perpetuated  henceforth  from  itself  (by  the 
>od  pleasure  and  continued  help  of  the  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls''), 
I  more  and  more  vigorous  branchings  forth  to  yet  unevangelised  peoples. 
his  we  can  do,  ajxd  while  their  churches  are  poor,  we  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
0  them  no  harm  but  rather  good  by  helping  them  in  the  establishment  of 
ative  clergy-training  colleges,  native  pastorsd  funds,  and  native  Episcopate 
mds.  This  we  have  long  felt  to  be  both  a  more  serviceable  and  more 
x>nomica]  expenditure  of  our  funds,  than  small  payments  doled  out  from 
dme  to  catechists,  who  have  been  often  placed  in  the  pitifully  servile 
)8ition  of  the  missionary's  clients  and  dependents,  and  would,  many  of 
ieiUy  have  been  far  more  useful  as  hard-working  government  servants 
an  receiving  their  month's  pittance  and  programme  of  labour  from  the 
issionary.  China  and  Ceylon  (as  well  as  India,  of  which  I  can  personally 
lar  witness)  appear  to  have  in  their  present  native  teachers  the  embryo 

▼ery  valuable  and  influential  missionary  bishops,  m  men  who  approve 

emselves  as  ministers  of  Christ,  by  many  of  those  characteristic  signs 

iiich  in  St  Paul's  eyes  were  the  seal  and  stamp  of  apostleship.     Writing 

1869  fronj  Columbo,  Bishop  Claughton  writes: — "One  of  the  most 

iportant  features  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  this  diocese 

the  increased  number  of  ordained  natives,  and  the  efifect  of  the  change 
18  been  highly  satisfactory.  I  have  frequently  borne  testimony  to  the 
lelity  of  the  native  clergy ;  and  I  can  only  repeat,  what  I  have  often 
Aerted,  that  I  have  almost  universally  had  cause  for  thankfulness  that  I 
id  ventured  to  follow  almost  literally  the  charge  to  "  ordain  elders  in 
lery  cityj*  in  the  placing  over  the  missions,  subject  to  my  own  oversight 
\a  a  rule),  those  that  were  of  tlienuelvts.  In  several  districts  they  have 
ative  priests  and  deacons  of  their  own  race  working  under  them,  a7id  in 
Imott  every  case  Uie  result  has  been  both  to  increase  the  numbers,  and 
nprove  the  cliaracter^  of  the  naiive  converts^'  (S.  P.  Q.  lleiK>rt,  1869). 

And  I  feel  sure  that  the  Bishop  of  Madras  would,  out  of  his  unselfish, 
>ving  spirit,  re-echo  but  too  gladly  the  words  of  the  lamented  Bishop 
yOtton,  when  he  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  *^  if  the  English  were 
txpelled  to-morrow,  Christianity  would  still  hold  its  own  in  the  native 
]lhurch  of  Tinnevelly,"  and  his  earnest  hope  that  (as  he  puts  it)  "we 
English  bishops  are  only  the  foreign  Augustines  and  Theodores,  to  be 
^owed,  we  trust,  by  a  goodly  succession  of  native  Stigands  and  Langtons." 
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AVe  shall  most  of  as  be  agreed,  I  think,  in  rejoicing  that,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  evident  signs  there  are  of  the  native  Church  setting  out  on  the 
hitherto  untrodden  pathway  of  energetic,  self -sprung,  missionary  action, 
we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  the  mbsionary  episcopate  will  be 
established  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people,  on  as  strong  and  broad  a 
basis  as  in  St  Cyprian's  day,  when  the  concurrence  of  the  different  orders 
of  the  clergy  of  the  district  assembled  in  synod,  with  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Christian  laity  (and  in  after-times  of  the  Christian  ruler),  were  regarded 
jis  giving  validity  and  unquestioned  recognition  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  so  appointed.* 

In  our  present  Church  councils,  local  and  now  even  provincial,  we  have 
(please  God)  the  germ  of  future  synods.  With  elections  placed  on  such 
a  broad  basis,  it  would  sometimes,  not  often,  happen  that  a  European 
would  be  chosen,  in  preference  to  a  native  brother,  to  fill  the  office  ;  no 
matter  this,  because  such  an  one  would  have  come  first  to  be  of  themselves, 
"  iti  their  hearts  to  live  and  to  die  with  thevi.*'  In  the  Punjab  I  think  I 
know  whom,  almost  to  a  man,  the  native  Christian  churches  would  select 

As  to  ourselves  (brethren  and  fathers),  I  believe  that  as  there  grows 
upon  us  a  deepening  sense  of  the  need  of  organising,  establishing,  and 
further  expanding  the  work  which  God  of  His  great  love  and  power  has 
given  into  our  hands  to  do,  men  of  that  stamp  of  character  which  the 
missionary  bishopric  demands,  will  be  raised  up  in  increasing  numbers. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  our  great  societies  may  see  their  way  to 
accept,  in  process  of  time,  not  single  candidates  for  the  missionary  office 
alone,  but  small  bodies  of  candidates,  bound  to  one  another  by  some 
principles  of  subordination,  recognising,  at  the  same  time,  on  all  important 
questions,  the  direction  of  the  society  with  which  they  were  associated  at 
the  first,  by  oneness  of  judgment  and  principle,  and  by,  at  least,  partial 
provision  of  the  needful  funds ;  such  a  band  as  Bishop  Armstrong  spoke 
of  in  the  last  letter  received  by  his  society  before  his  death.  "  I  wish 
that,  in  God's  name,  some  twenty  of  our  brethren  would  offer  themselves, 
and  come  out  together,  and  take  spiritual  possession  of  this  country; 
that  they  might,  with  many  voices,  preach  the  saving  doctrine  of  the 
cross.  I  long  (he  says)  for  a  great  work.  It  is  no  less  than  a  company 
of  faithful  men,  warmed  with  a  holy  love  for  souls,  that  I  do  so  ardently 
desire."  Noble  words  truly,  and  worthy  of  being  engraven,  inured  in 
every  Christian  heart.  Mr  Brotherton  speaks,  on  one  occasion,  of  his 
district  being  large  enough  to  employ  a  college  of  missionaries.  I  have 
asked  myself,  "  Might  it  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  working  of 
our  mission  bodies,  that  such  a  band  of  comrades  should  be  encouraged 
to  occupy,  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  a  district  where  little  or  no  work 
of  evangelising  had  been  attempted,  or  where  it  had  met  with  seeming 
failure  ?  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  ultimately  the  man  marked  out  hy 
the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  and  the  willing  suffrages  of  his  brethren,  would 
naturally  come  to  be  entrusted  with  a  kind  of  suffragan  episcopate  (in  the 
later  sense  of  the  term),  would  become,  in  fact,  the  episcopus  regionarifu 
already  referred  to,  and  would  take  that  lead  for  which,  by  abandance 
of  labour,  force,  and  commanding  influence  of  character,  and  by  the  Lord's 

*Cypr.  Ep.  52.  Cornelius  faotus  est  episcopiu  de  Dei  et  Cliristiejiii  jndido,  cto  cM* 
oorum  ptene  omnium  testi  monio,  de  plebis  qu»  tuDo  affuit  suffragio,  et  da  iMerdotm 
Axiti  :  quorum  et  bonorum  virorum  collegio  cum  nemo  ante  se  factua  esset. 
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•m  testimony  to  the  word  of  His  grace  through  his  lips,  more  than  by 
recedence  of  office,  he  seemed  manifestly  designed.''  I  cannot  say 
'hether  such  an  idea  can  be  worked  out  in  practice  to  any  great  extent, 
>  as  that,  without  any  approach  to  the  monastic  spirit  and  rules,  we 
light  see  restored  the  healthy  co-operation,  and  willing  mutual  sub- 
rdination  of  bands  of  missionary  associates  and  comrades,  colleges  of 
lissionaries,  in  fact,  which  might  do,  if  ever  so  little,  to  wip^  off  the  stigma 
hich  has  come  in  some  minds  to  be  attached  to  our  methods  of  missionary 
'orking,  that  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  indiriduality  and  independence  of 
stion  ; '  and  that  it  would  be  wholesome  for  us  to  resort  to  some  more 
oif orm  and  systematic  method — to  consent  to  bind  ourselves  by  stricter 
onds  of  order  and  obedience.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that  the  adoption 
r  the  primus-inter-pares  principle  might  lead  to  a  still  more  harmonious, 
lore  vigorously  aggressive,  and  steadily  consolidated  course  of  action. 
trs'Ilaikes'  article  in  the  Mission  Field,  August  1875,  is  worthy  of  study 
1  connection  with  this  subject. 

We  may  say  that  almost  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  spent  in 
^mggling  with  the  infant  difficulties  of  the  work  of  reclaiming  for 
Thrist  and  His  Church,  the  "  mtich  land  remaining  to  he  possessed^  The 
ext  quarter  of  it  we  have  been  slowly  yet  steadily  feeling  our  way 
awards  reducing  to  order  and  system,  and  further  expanding  the  results 
f  our  predecessors'  labours. 

We  now  enter  on  another,  the  last  quarter.  God  grant  (I  believe  He 
rill  grant)  that  in  it  both  the  deep  rooting  of  the  work  in  Christ  the  Rock — 
rhich  is  the  grand  point  of  all — and  the  well-ordering  and  edifying  of  it 
D  love,  through  the  greater  completeness  of  those  divers  orders  and 
oinistrations  He  appointed  for  His  Church,  will  increase  in  accelerated 
aitio  to  the  glory  of  our  gracious  Lord,  and  the  lowlier  homage  and  more 
oyous  thanksgivings  of  the  hosts  of  His  redeemed. 


The  Rev.  David  Fenn,  M.A, 

rHE  words  "Mission"  and  "Missionary"  have  of  late  years  been  used  in 
[rarious  significations.  In  this  afternoon's  subject,  as  the  President  has 
axplained,  it  is  intended  to  limit  their  meaning  to  missions  to  non-chris- 
turn  nations.  Therefore,  not  only  are  all  home  missions  excluded  from 
3ixr  present  consideration,  but  also  missions  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  in 
the  colonies  and  in  foreign  lands.  In  this  restricted  but  original  sense 
af  the  word,  the  experience  of  our  Church  in  missions  hardly  extends 
beyond  sixty  years.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  two  missionary  societies 
is  now  in  its  174th  year.  But  if  I  read  its  published  statements  aright, 
Its  annual  income  for  the  first  110  years — t.r.,from  1701  to  1811 — hardly 
ever  reached  £5000and  whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  was  mainly  expended 
on  work  among  our  fellow  countrymen  abroad.  By  the  year  1820,  mission- 
ary zeal  in  our  Church,  as  shown  by  pecuniary  contributions,  had  consi- 
derably increased,  £11,000  being  that  year's  contribution  to  the  S.  P.  G. 
and  £30,000  to  the  C.  M.  S.  During  the  fifty-five  years  that  have  since 
passed,  the  income  of  the  societies  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  amounted 
hst  year  to  £135,000  and  £173,000  respectively.  Of  these  sums,  attcr 
deducting  the  expenditure  on  necessary  home  expenses,  and  on  work 
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among  our  countrymen  abroad,  the  totals  spent  in  missions  to  the  heatlie  ^  ^ 
for  tlie  year  1874  amounted,  as  far  as  I  can  calculate,  to  £45,000  by  tk  ^  ^ 
S.  P.  G.  and  £145,000  by  the  C.  M.  S. 

Our  present  position,  as  a  missionary  Church,  is  therefore  one  which  w 
have  very  recently  occupied,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  if 
progress  can  be  shown  in  but  one  or  two  mission  fields.  To-day's  subjec 
"  Missions  and  Missionary  Bishops,'' to  my  mind  implies  advanced  progress 
for  I  hold  that  the  highest  function  of  a  missionary  bishop,  is  that  o:  ^^  ot 
fostering,  and  organising,  and  training  for  independence  a  nadve  missiocs  ^z^aon 
Church  which  has  been  gathered  out  of  heathenism  by  missionary  presby^-^^cufcy 
tcrs,  or  by  missionary  laymen.  None  of  the  existing  missionaiy  sees  okim  c 
our  Church  have  been  altogether  of  this  kind,  though  some  approximate*  .^^ijEsal 
to  it.  There  are,  for  instance,  some  in  which  after  the  mission  has  beerv^^K€ 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  existence,  and  a  few  congregations  of  couvertsu^-s  st\ 
have  been  gathered  into  the  fold,  a  bishop  has  been  appointed,  generalljr  f  Xuod] 
one  of  the  leading  presbyters  in  the  field,  rather  "with  the  view  of  giving  .c:K^-ii 
more  compactness  to  the  present  evangelistic  work,  and  a  right  directioK<^^^ic 
in  the  future  to  the  infant  Church,  than  because  the  immediate  ezigenci< 
of  the  mission  imperatively  demanded  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  Sucf 
are  the  bishoprics  of  the  Niger,  of  North  China,  of  Madagascar,  and  oo  ^  < 
those  two  recently  partitioned  ofif  from  the  diocese  of  Rupert's  LandE>.s3r.j[i< 
Moosonee  and  Athabasca.  In  other  missionary  sees  the  rapidly  incrfiBFir  ^^aea 
ing  English  population  will  probably  at  no  distant  date  absorb  the  nativt'^T' jc^i 
Church,  for  whose  benefit  the  bishopric  appears  in  the  first  instance  U^M'  '•  i 
have  been  founded.  Such  are  the  dioceses  of  Waiapou  and  Wellington  iK^  -^  j 
New  Zealand,  and  of  Bupert's  Land  and  its  daughter  Saskatchewan  ixM.  mi 
N.W.  America. 

In  none  of  these  cases  can  it  be  said,  that  the  missionary  bishop's  enen 
gies  are  concentrated  on  the  work  of  fostering  and  organising  the  nativ» 
Church.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  time  must  be  either  occapiec> 
with  the  work  of  an  ordinary  missionary,  or  with  the  oversight  of  our  owiK 
fellow-countrymen.  Even  the  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone  does  not  exactljr  X^— " 
come  up  to  my  ideal  of  a  missionary  diocese,  since  it  is  an  English  colony^;,  ^^^3 
and  its  inhabitants,  gathered  from  100  diflferent  tribes  in  the  interior,  anc^-^^-*'** 
using  English  as  their  language,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  s^  "^  ' 
nationality  of  their  own. 

There  remains  but  one  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  missions,  occupieeE>^^j^ 
by  our  Church,  in  which  the  number  of  converts  within  a  manageable 
is  such  as  to  render  a  missionary  bishopric,  of  the  class  I  refer  to,  a 
sibility.     That  district  is  Tinnevelly — it  occupies  a  position  quite  unique^ 
for  I  believe  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  field  of  modem  Protestants  -^^^ 
missions  any  district  (with  the  single  exception  of  that  containing  the^^^  f 
congregations  connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  and  aroom 
the  capital  of  Madagascar)  that  contains  within  a  similar  area  so  large 
number  of  baptized  converts,  of  catechumens,  of  communicants,  and  o; 
native  ordained  ministers,  as  arc  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  two^ 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Societies  in  Tinnevelly.     The  Tamil>speak— 
ing  country,  of  which  Tinnevelly  is  the  southernmost  portion,  is  itself  th» 
most  favoured  in  regard  to  Christian  progress  of  all  the  language  divisiona 
of  India.    Extending  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  covers  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  though  it  contains  but  one- 
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lerenteentli  part  of  the  population  of  India,  there  are  as  many  native 
Protestant  Christians  to  be  found  among  the  Tamils  as  there  are  in  all 
rhe  rest  of  India.  Tinnevelly,  the  most  Christianised  of  the  nine  Tamil 
iistricts,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  county  of  Yorkshire  with  the 
addition  of  Westmoreland.  Out  of  its  population  of  a  million  and  a 
udfy  it  contains  60,000  persons  connected  with  our  Church  of  England 
if  issions,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  baptized  Christians,  the  remainder  cate- 
chumens. The  Tinnevelly  Mission  was  commenced  about  one  hundred 
rears  ago,  by  German  Lutheran  missionaries,  who  were  maintained  by 
ftor  own  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  It  is  thus  much  older  than  other 
aiBeions  in  India,  where  numbers  have  of  late  years  flocked  into  the 
]!hnrch,  as  that  to  the  Coles  in  Chota  Nagpore,  and  that  to  the  Telugus 
Q  Nellore,  Cuddapah,  and  the  Kistna  district.  All  these  were  twenty-five 
rears  ago  with  hardly  an  exception  heathen.  Tiimevelly  had  even  then 
^,000  Christians  and  catechumens. 

Looking  then  at  its  numbers  alone,  Tinnevelly  may  seem  to  have  been 
ipe  for  a  bishop  of  its  own  for  many  years  past ;  and  its  erection  into  a  see 
las  again  and  again  been  proposed  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  I 
lave  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  missionary  in  South  India.  Among 
>ther  plans  it  was  suggested  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that  a  native  clergyman 
Jionld  be  raised  to  the  episcopate.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the  majority 
>f  those  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  that  such 
k  step  would  have  been  premature.  The  motto  "make  haste  slowly,"  it  was 
elt  safest  to  be  followed.  A  certain  amount  of  intelligence  an  d  independence 
if  thought  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  must  accompany  the  inde- 
)endence  of  its  clergy.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  the  60,000,  that  have  come 
iver  to  Christianity  in  Tinnevelly,  as  of  the  164,000  in  the  west  of 
[ndia,  are  drawn  from  classes  that  are  probably  even  less  intelligent  than  the 
meducated  portion  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  England.  Add  to  this  that 
vrhen  converts  join  us,  as  in  Tinnevelly,  in  families  and  in  groups  of 
iamilies  mostly  of  the  same  class  and  caste,  there  must  needs  be  an  ad- 
nixture  of  many  imperfect  members,  of  many  hollow  professors ;  and 
sven  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  sincere,  inferior  and  worldly  motives 
>ften  mingle  with  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  the  true  religion,  and 
CJhrist  the  only  Saviour.  Surrounded  too  as  they  are  by  heathen  relatives 
ind  heathen  superiors,  and  possessed  themselves  of  but  little  education, 
ind  enjoying  but  few  of  the  religious  advantages  which  we  enjoy  in 
iSiristian  lands,  it  is  no  wonder  if  their  faith  is  feeble  and  their  progress 
dow.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  those  who  know  their  infirmities  are 
loth  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  or  entrust  them  altogether  to  the  care  of 
beachers  drawn  from  themselves. 

Of  late  years,  however,  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The  Shar- 
narSy  who,  though  not  the  most  numerous  class  in  Tinnevelly,  have  been  the 
most  ready  to  embrace  Christianity,  are  as  a  body  rising  in  wealth  and 
intelligence.  In  the  Church  councils,  which  have  been  recently  established 
iritii  the  view  of  calling  forth  the  consultative  powers  of  native  laymen 
u  well  as  native  clergy,  and  thus  giving  them  a  voice  in  Church  matters, 
their  head  men  display  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense.  Add  to  this  that 
there  is  among  the  converts  in  Tinnevelly  a  larger  proportion  than  in  other 
mral  missions  in  South  India  of  persons  of  higher  caste  and  higher  men- 
tal power.     Many  of  the  Christians  have  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  that 
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western  education  now  so  rapidly  spreading  over  India,  and  some  of  theni 
have  even  matriculated  at  the  Madras  University,  while  a  few  have  been 
appointed  by  Grovernment  to  posts  of  influence  in  the  magisteiial  sod 
revenue  departments.  The  native  ministers  and  the  unordained  teachers 
are  as  a  rule  consistent  and  earnest  Christians.  In  many  cases  they  are 
looked  up  to  with  sincere  respect  by  influential  heathen  in  their 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  by  their  native  flocks. 

The  time  seemed,  therefore,  to  have  come  for  making  a  forward  move- 
ment toward  the  independence  of  the  native  Church,  and  with  this 
view  the  question  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  for  Tinnevelly  has  again  been 
mooted.  Not  that  episcopal  superintendence  has  been  lacking  to  oar  fellow 
Christians  there.  The  Bishops  of  Madras  have  always  taken  the  liveliest 
interest  in  that  mission  ;  triennial  visitations  have  been  paid  by  them  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  Thousands  of  natives  have  they  confirmed,  and 
no  fewer  than  sixty  clergymen,  ordained  by  them,  are  at  this  time  labo1l^ 
ing  in  Tinnevelly,  besides  others  who  have  been  taken  to  their  rest. 

It  is  rather  because  of  the  advance  which  the  native  Church  has  made 
in  intelligence,  in  independence,  and  in  the  important  matter  of  pecuniaiy 
contributions  to  the  support  of  its  ministers,  that  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
and  the  committees  both  of  the  Propagation  and  of  the  Church  Missionarj 
Societies,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
have  thought  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  some  modification  of  the 
existing  system. 

The  step  which  has  been  proposed,  and  which,  after  nearly  three  years' 
discussion,  is  now,  I  believe,  about  to  be  carried  out,  is  the  consecration 
by  the  metropolitan  of  India,  of  the  senior  missionary  of  each  of  the  two 
societies  in  Tinnevelly,  as  sufl'ragans  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras.  Thej 
will  naturally  as  bishops  be  able  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
the  numerous  native  presbyters,  than  if  they  continued  presbyters  them- 
selves ;  they  will  have  opportunities  which  the  Bishop  of  Madras  cannot 
have  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  those  who  will  now,  in  increasing 
numbers,  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  native  ministry.  They  will  also  be 
in  a  better  position  to  foster  and  encourage  native  Church  councils,  and 
thus  call  forth  more  and  more  a  public  opinion  in  matters  connected  with 
the  well-being  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  promote  healthy  co-operation 
between  native  clergy  and  native  laity. 

The  circumstance  that  these  two  bishops  will  still  be  connected  with  the 
two  Missionary  Societies  involves  no  novelty ;  for  already,  eleven  of  our 
colonial  and  missionary  bishops  are  on  the  list  of  the  missionaries  eithei 
of  the  C.M.S.  or  of  the  S.P.G.  To  my  own  mind  it  is  an  additi(Hial 
recommendation  of  the  plan.  To  sever  too  suddenly  the  links  between  the 
native  Church  and  the  English  Societies,  might  prove  disastrous.  Had 
time  permitted,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  that  connectioa, 
and  the  counsel  received  from  time  to  time  by  working  missionaries,  and 
native  clergy,  and  laity  from  the  committees  of  the  two  societies,  haa 
tended  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  work,  and  has  especially  pro- 
moted the  independence  of  the  native  Church.  The  growth  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  feeble  native  Church,  such  as  that  of  Tinnevelly,  should 
answer  to  the  description  which  Tennyson  gives  of  the  English  cooatitii- 
tion — 

•*  Where  freedom  brotdens  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent. ** 
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Bat  while  too  sudden  a  change  is  thus  avoided,  I  believe  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  English  suffragan  bishops  will  effectually  pave  the  way  for  the 
division  of  Tinnevelly,  at  no  distant  date,  into  sees  for  native  bishops, 
who  will  mutually  support  one  another,  and  be  aided  by  synods  of  native 
clergy  and  laity,  and  sustained  by  the  revenues  of  the  native  Church. 
When  the  U^Myjsia,  of  the  mission  shall  thus  have  been  attained,  then 
may  this,  the  largest  native  Church,  which  God  has  given  to  the  labours 
of  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  century,  be  floated  away,  like  some  well- 
l>uilt  vessel,  from  the  mission  docks,  where  by  the  agency  of  missionary 
societies  her  timbers  have  been  patiently  put  together,  and  -sent  forth 
well-manned  and  equipped,  and  with  her  flag  of  a  pure  and  free  gospel 
Hying  in  the*  breeze,  on  her  mission  for  God,  amid  the  ocean  of  India's 
idol-worshipping  millions. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Mission  Church  of  Tinnevelly,  feeble 
though  it  be,  shows  itself  to  be  firmly  grounded  on  the  true  foundation, 
and  a  genuine  branch  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  It 
is  in  its  unhesitating  rejection  of  all  the  incrustations  of  apostolic  teaching 
which  the  Church  of  Home  has  introduced.  Any  imitations  of  Romish 
ritual  or  Romish  teaching  are  abhorrent  to  our  Hindoo  fellow-Christians. 
They  are  genuine  Protestants,  and  regard  Romanism  as  a  kind  of  semi- 
Christianised  idolatry.  I  may  give  an  instance  of  their  dislike  even  of 
harmless  ceremonial.  It  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  one  of  the  most 
educated  of  our  native  clergy  expressed  to  me  his  disapproval,  shared  by 
his  native  congregation,  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  decorations  with  which 
the  English  congregation,  worshipping  in  the  same  building,  had  adorned 
the  church.  For  it  seemed  to  them  to  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
eostoin  of  the  heathen  in  the  temples]of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  how  deep  must  be  their  abhorrence  of  Rome's  imitations  in  India 
of  heathen  festivals,  heathen  cars,  and  heathen  images.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  observe  that  Tinnevelly  Christians  are  ready  to  hold  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  those  who  hold  like  precious  faith  with  themselves,  even 
though^they  may  not  happen  to  belong  to  an  episcopal  communion.  This 
is  a  matter  which  has  special  importance  in  looking  forward  to  their 
future.  For  although  within  the  limits  of  Tinnevelly  itself  the  Chris- 
tians are  all  connected  with  our  own  Church,  yet  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  just  across  the  border  which  separates  Tinnevelly  from  Travan- 
core,  is  to  be  found  a  Christian  community,  which  after  Tinnevelly  ranks 
the  second  in  point  of  numbers  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  India. 
The  South  Travancore  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  numbers 
over  10,000  baptized  Christians  and  20,000  catechumens,  drawn  from 
the  same  class  and  speaking  the  same  language  as  the  Christians  of 
Tinnevelly.  They  are  also  as  well  organised,  as  well  educated,  and  have 
made  a  like  progress  towards  independence  and  self-support  as  these  have. 
Their  ordained  ministers  are,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  equal  to  those  in 
Tinnevelly  in  theological  knowledge  and  in  general  attainments.  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  if  no  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  by  us 
English  missionaries,  either  through  political  animosity  on  the  part  of  our 
Nonconforming  brethren,  or  through  sacerdotal  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
us  of  the  Church  of  England,  these  two  large  mission  churches,  numbering 
in  aU  above  90,000  souls,  may  prove  true  sister  beacons  amid  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  each  fanning  the  flame  of  the  other,  and  as  time  goes  oa 
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<lrawing  nearer  to  one  another,  until  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  love  and  unitj,  they  at  length  blend  their  lights  into  one  great  Church, 
modelled  not,  it  may  be,  in  all  respects  like  our  own,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  guide  its  own  members  to  the  glory  and  praiae 
of  God. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Tinnevelly  Church  occupies  a 
peculiar  position  and  demands  our  .special  sympathies.  It  also  offen 
great  encouragement  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  it  to  the  other 
rural  missions  of  India,  some  of  which  I  have  named,  in  which  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  pressing  into  the  Christian  fold.  This  encouragement 
is  itself  a  call  to  us  to  go  forward  in  mission  effort.  We  have  here  also  an 
illustration  of  the  infinite  variety  of  work  in  the  wide  mission  field  thai 
year  by  year  in  so  marvellous  a  way  is  opening  up  before  us  in  eveiy 
part  of  heathendom.  Among  all  this  variety,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
interesting  or  more  important  than  the  training  these  native  churches  to 
stand  by  themselves  in  their  separate  nationalities,  self-supporting  and 
self-propagating  churches.  With  many  voices,  then,  Gk)d  is  calling  to  u^ 
Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  me  1  Not  the  feeblest  of  theie 
voices  comes  from  the  native  Church  of  India.  To  you,  especially,  my 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  these  voices  speak.  Of  you  alao^ 
Christian  mothers  and  Christian  sisters,  these  voices  demand  a  hearing. 
They  bid  you  gladly  make  the  sacrifice  of  those  you  most  dearly  love, 
when  they  hear  the  call  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  bidding  them, 
^*  Forget  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house ; "  *^  Forsake  father 
and  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake;*^ 
^*  Be  witnesses  unto  Me  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 


The  Rev.  Dr  W.  Stevens  Perry. 

The  Church  in  America  is  the  ofTspriug  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Chorcl 
of  England.  Coeval  with  the  earliest  attempts  to  colonise  the  western  woilfl 
were  earnest  efforts  both  to  bring  to  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  soil  m 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation,  and  to  secure  to  those  who  wer« 
leaving  their  homes  to  found  a  new  empire  for  England  in  the  West^  tlu 
priestly  ministrations  and  religious  privileges  which  were  theirs  in  theU 
native  land.  No  one  can  read  the  touching  chronicles  of  these  voyages  9^ 
discovery  and  efforts  for  settlement  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  along  thfl 
Atlantic  coast,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  period  d 
colonisation  actually  began,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  whicb 
witnessed  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  Church  and  nation  uniting  in  lealooi 
efforts  to  found  the  colony  of  Georgia,  as  a  refuge  for  the  virtuous  podr  of 
England  and  the  persecuted  Lutherans  of  Germany,  without  an  admiratiaD 
of  the  long  continuance  in  well-doing  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  mission  work  was  concerned.  Most  gratefnUy 
does  the  Church  in  America  record  in  the  preface  to  her  *'Book  of  CommQD 
Prayer  "  that  she  **  is  indebted,  under  God,  for  her  first  foundation  and  a 
long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection  "  to  the  mother  Choiok ; 
and  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  laboured  OB 
American  soil,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term  of  years,  and  many  of  then 
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dll  death,  nearly  two  thousand  priests  of  English  orders,  is  ample  proof 
that  in  those  years  preceding  that  great  revival  of  missionary  zeal  which 
we  are  so  apt  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
English  Church,  whether  in  her  prosperous  or  adverse  days,  was  fkithful 
ko  her  Master's  bidding, — "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."  The  century  of  active  labour  rendered  by  the  Venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  formed  part  of 
this  great  work  for  Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  West,  and  there  are  no 
missionary  letters  more  edifying,  no  missionary  labours  more  apostolic  and 
primitive,  than  those  whose  only  written  record  may  be  found  in  the  old 
folios  dating  back  for  a  century  and  throe-quarters  at  the  Venerable  Society's 
Bouse,  in  London,  now  in  process  of  reverent  and  loving  publication  by 
the  authority  of  the  American  Church,  and  seen  in  even  brighter  characters 
in  parishes,  colleges,  dioceses,  even  all  over  the  American  continent,  now 
ictive  centres  of  Church  life  and  zeal,  which  these  faithful  men  gave  their 
lives  and  labours  to  found. 

Bat  one  thing  was  lacking  in  this  noble  work.  Priests  and  deacons 
•rere  given  us,  faithful  labourers  abounded.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  homilies, 
tracts,  were  freely  bestowed ;  admirable  works,  specially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church  in  America,  were  prepared  and  published — all  fur- 
nished with  a  lavish,  loving  hand,  but  no  bishop,  in  response  to  a  cry  for 
the  episcopate  that  never  ceased  for  over  a  century,  was  supplied.  I  know 
full  well  that  the  fault  of  all  this  lay  not  at  the  Church's  door.  The » 
Bishops  of  London,  the  diocesans  of  the  whole  American  possessions,  con- 
fessed again  and  again  their  inability  to  administer  a  jurisdiction  three 
thousand  miles  and  more  away.  They  prayed  the  Crown  again  and  again 
for  relief.  The  Venerable  Society,  as  both  its  printed  and  its  MS.  records 
attest,  renewed  with  tireless  importunity  the  plea  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops  for  America.  But  political  complications  prevented  the  successful 
issue  of  these  efforts,  the  propriety  of  which  none  but  factious  dissenters 
or  lukewarm  Churchmen  could  deny.  And  it  was  not  till,  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  their  ecclesiastical  independence 
was  necessarily  assured,  that  Seaburyin  Scotland,  in  1784,  and  White  and 
ProYOostat  Lambeth,  in  1787,  received  the  apostolical  commission,  and  the 
American  Church  had  its  college  of  bishops  with  which  to  begin  its  life 
and  work  for  Christ,  fully  two  centuries  after  the  mission  work  of  the 
English  Church  had  been  entered  upon  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the  first  American  bishop — himself 
a  missionary  of  the  Venerable  Society  from  his  earliest  ministry — began 
the  labour  of  founding  in  its  completeness  the  Church  in  the  West ;  and 
the  record  of  the  long  and  painful  journeyings  of  the  apostolic  Seabury,^ 
whose  episcopate  was  gradually  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Connec- 
ticut, his  original  see,  till  it  embraced  practically  the  whole  of  New  England, 
is  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  mission  work  of  the 
American  Church.  Nor  was  he  alone  either  in  labours  or  success.  The 
amiable  and  devoted  White,  whose  life  was  spared  till  the  little  one  had 
become  a  strong  people,  was  not  a  whit  behind  in  zealous  and  acceptable 
labour  for  the  spread  of  the  Church.  From  the  first  it  was  a  settled  prin- 
ciple that  the  Church  in  each  State,  when  it  was  practicable,  should  have 
its  head^  its  bishop.     Seabury  of  Connecticut,  White  of  Pennsylvania, 
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n  the  days  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  erecting  the  wall  over  against 
lis  own  house,  without  other  machinery  than  the  bishop  and  his  ofRcial 
ulTisers  to  direct,  and  with  only,  save,  in  few  instances,  the  offerings  of  the 
'aithf ul  as  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work,  was  the  Church  extended 
iiroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

All  this  preceded  the  organisation  of  any  general  missionary  society 
n  the  American  Church.  The  first  attempt  to  inaugurate*such  a  society 
(fas  in  1820,  and  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1821,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ''  of  the  Church  was 
formally  organised,  it  being  from  the  first,  the  creation,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Convention,  which  is  itself  the  Church  meeting 
by  its  chosen  representatives,  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicitd 
capacity.  Up  to  this  time,' the  missionary  operations  of  the  American 
Church  had  been  confined  to  the  revival  of  decayed  or  distinct  parishes, 
the  continuance  of  the  work  among  the  Indians  begun,  and  for  years 
carried  on  by  the  Venerable  Society,  and  the  spiritual  cure  of  the  settlers 
on  the  frontiers.  Now,  missions  were  established  in  rapid  succession  in 
Africa,  in  Greece,  in  China,  in  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  among  the 
Indians  at  the  west  Nor  did  the  work  at  home  languish.  The  new 
States  at  the  west  and  south-west  rapidly  became  sees,  and  with  their 
biahops  at  the  head  made  rapid  advances  in  number  and  influence. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  1835,  the  constitution  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  changed,  and  the  work  of  missions, 
in  place  of  being  delegated  to  a  society  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
was  made  the  work  of  the  Church  itself.     Every  baptized  member  of  the 
Church  was  declared  to  be  a  member  of  its  missionary  organisation. 
^e  executive  body  chosen  triennially  by  the  General  Convention  was 
styled  the  Board  of  Missions.     Of  this  governing  body  the  bishops  were 
tx^ffido  members,  together  with  certain  clergymen  and  laymen  chosen 
by  the  General  Convention,  each  diocese  being  proportionally  represented. 
Onionical  provision  was  now  made  for  the  consecration  of  missionary 
lushopa.     Heretofore,  the  few  clergy  in  a  new  State  or  territory,  organised 
a  convention  and  elected  a  bishop,  subject  to  the  ratification   of  the 
General  Convention  j  now,  in  addition  to  this  provision,  it  was  determined 
to  provide  episcopal  sapervision  for  those  portions  of  the  country  where 
as  yet  there  were  no  missionary  labourers.     It  was  thought  that  the 
bishop  should  be  the  pioneer,  as  well  as  the  chief  missionary.     He  was 
to  go  forth  as  the  apostles  went  forth,  and  find  his  helpers  among  the 
converts  he  made  or  from  the  companions  of  his  travels.     A  bishop  for 
the   north-west,  the  truly  apostolic  Jackson    Kemper,  was  elected  and 
consecrated  ;  and  the  years  of  faithful  and  successful  labour  that  followed, 
attested  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  of  missionary  operations.    Bishop  Kemper 
lived  to  see  the  territory  committed  to  his  charge,  divided  and  subdivided 
into  strong  and  zealous  dioceses.     The  few  clergy  who  came  to  his  aid,  iu 
response  to  the  appeals  he  made  for  help  when  he  had  once  surveyed  the 
needs   of  his  charge,  were   multiplied   by  hundreds  ere   he  died;  and 
throughout  the  American  Church  no  name  is  held  in  deeper  reverence 
to-day^  than  that  of  the  hard-working,  faithful  Kemper,  our  first  missionary 
Ushop.     Following  this  auspicious  choice,  efforts  were  made  to  supply 
the  south- west  and  the  foreign  mission-fields  each  with  a  missionary 
laahop.     After  several  failures  these  efforts  resulted  iu  the  selection  of 
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the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Freeman  for  the  former,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dre  Payne 
and  Boone  for  Africa  and  China.  Thns  was  the  mission  work  of  the 
American  Church  fully  organised.  In  1853,  the  growing  commtmities 
of  California  and  Oregon  were  supplied  with  missionary  bishops,  and  in 
1859,  the  episcopate  of  the  American  Church  was  made  co-extensiye 
^A-ith  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  by  the  erection  of  those  portions 
of  the  country  which  had  hitherto  been  without  episcopal  superriaion, 
into  missionary  sees.  At  the  accomplishment  of  this  act  by  the  Greneral 
Convention,  giving  evidence  as  it  did  that  God  had  been  with  His  Church 
till  she  had  filled  the  land  from  shore  to  shore,  the  vast  assembly  of 
bishops,  deputies,  and  spectators  sought  expression  of  their  thankfulness 
in  the  s}X)ntaneous  burst  of  song  in  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  Deo.  It  was 
at  this  Convention  that  the  venerable  Kemper,  now  fall  of  years  and 
labours,  resigned  his  missionary  episcopate,  retaining  the  see  of  Wisconsin, 
and  received,  as  was  his  due,  the  expression  of  the  Church's  gratefol 
recognition  of  his  life-long  devotion  and  service. 

That  step,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  Churchmen  in  America  with 
devout  gratitude  to  God,  in  the  extension  of  the  episcopate  all  over  th 
limits  of  the  land,  has  proved  in  the  rapid  increase  of  clergy  and  diocese 
the  true  policy  of  the  American  Church.  With  us  the  missionary  bisbo; 
is  found  to  be  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  projitahle  missionary, 
thoroughly  is  this  conviction  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  £xecatiy< 
Committees  of  our  Board  of  Missions,  that  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
north-west  has  been  subdivided  a  score  of  times  since  the  see  was  firs: 
established,  the  Home  Committee,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Board  o 
Missions  itself,  urged  u{>on  the  last  General  Convention  the  immediate  dat w-  ' 
of  appointing  a  missionary  bishop  for  every  State  and  territory  not  alread^-"^ 
separately  provided  with  one,  thus  subdividing  the  sees  which 
themselves  but  fragments  of  the  vast  jurisdiction,  that,  but  fifteen 
before,  had  been  ci>mmitted  to  the  supervision  of  a  single  bishop.  Th^^ 
Convention,  though  not  granting  this  request  in  full,  created  four  additional 
missionary  sees  at  homv.  and  two  in  the  foreign  field  ;  while  at  the  ner^- 
Convention  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  desired  increase  of  chie^" 
pastors  in  the  various  departments  of  the  mission  field  will  be  fully  met^ 

The  question  may  be  asked.  In  what  respects  is  this  policy  found  of 
advantage  ?     The  answer  is  briefly  this.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  apostolic 
mode  of  conducting  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Church.     It  is  historicallj^ 
the  more  successful  mode  of  Church  evangelisation.     It  is,  besides,  of  n(^ 
little  advantage  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  to  have  in  the  newly  settleA 
portions  of  our  vast  territory  towards  which  the  stream  of  immigratioi*' 
is  turning,  a  man  chosen  for  his  piety,  his  zeal,  and  his  abilitiesi  whc^ 
becomes  at  once  a  centre,  not  alone  of  churchly  life  and  eflTort,  bat  of  aH- 
the  religions  feeling  of  the  new  commimity.     The  missionary  bishop  witfcm 
us  does  not  wait  for  an  endowment,  nor  even  for  a  staff  of  deigy  to 
accom^Kiny  him  to  his  appointed  field.     His  moderate  stipend — ^it  is  £600 ^ 
with  a  certain  allowance  for  actual  travelling  expenses — ^Ls  proTided  by 
the  Church  through  the  Bi>ard  of  Missions,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fiKTC* 
in  connection  with  this  whole  question  of  the  importance  of  mittfltfltify 
bishoprics*  that  the  stipends  of  all  the  American  missiouary  bishops  ars 
naariy,  if  not  wholly,  provided  from  the  offerings  through  mite-diMti  <*f 
the  children  of  the  Church.     The  bishop,  thtis  entering  upon  his 
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often  single-handed,  becomes  at  once  and  of  necessity  the  pioneer  mission- 
azy  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  yisits  a  new  settlement.  The  fact  that  he  is  a 
bishop  will  secnre  him  hearers  in  the  rude  court-room,  or  it  may  be  the 
coffee-room  of  the  inn,  when  a  service  is  announced.  That  he  is  a  bishop 
will  encourage  those  who  desire  to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  Church  in 
the  community,  to  confer  with  him  as  to  their  needs  and  wishes.  He 
judges  of  those  needs,  secures  the  pledges  of  the  people  for  the  support  of 
a  missionary  priest  and  the  erection  of  a  church.  He  gives  assurances  of 
aid  from  abroad  contingent  upon  these  promises.  He  remains  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  nurses  the  feeble  beginnings  of  a  parish  into  actual  life^ 
and  then,  in  giving  over  the  place  to  the  missionary  priest  he  has  called, 
and  to  whom  he  has  personally  pledged  support,  he  passes  on  his  way  to 
repeat  under  other  though  but  little  varied  circumstances,  and  in  other 
localities  of  the  vast  territory  committed  to  his  charge,  the  same  general 
plan  of  operations.  Where  the  priest  alone,  unknown,  and  lacking  the 
moral  support  of  the  whole  Church  which  the  bishop  has,  would  inevit- 
ably fail,  the  bishop  is  successful,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church 
in  the  Western  States,  and  the  encouraging  fact  that  even  before  Methodism, 
even  before  Romanism,  the  American  Church  has  found  its  way  into 
several  of  these  remote  fields  of  Western  labour,  attests  the  wisdom  of 
the  system  in  its  practical  working,  by  which  the  bishop  of  the  see 
becomes  its  organiser,  and  moulds  it  from  its  very  inception  in  the  Church's 
way. 

Besides,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  :  the  bishop  has  been  taken, 
it  may  be,  from  the  more  populous  and  more  wealthy  East ;  he  leaves  a 
wide  sphere  of  influence,  indeed,  for  one,  at  the  first  sight,  narrow  and  of 
comparative  less  importance,  but,  in  this  self-denying  exchange,  he  is  able 
to  noake  these  early  connections  of  service  in  his  work.  From  his  former 
friends  and  parishioners  he  is  able  to  command  a  constant  supply  of 
means.  From  his  old  associates  and  helpers  of  various  grades,  he  can 
command  men.  The  East  is  ever  thus  giving  to  the  West,  and  the 
Church  is  being  built  up  and  cemented  at  the  same  time,  by  this  reci- 
procal interchange  of  service  and  grateful  love.  It  is  thus  that  the  mis- 
sionary bishops  of  the  American  Church  have  in  their  respective  fields  of 
labour  done  service  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  all  time.  Among  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  Utah,  Bishop  Tuttle  has  founded  his  Church- 
schools,  filled  now  to  overflowing,  built  his  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
planted  in  every  direction  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  near  at  hand.  In  the  far 
oorth-west,  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  Bishop  Morris  has  built  noble 
educational  institutions  for  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  his 
jurisdiction,  has  within  his  brief  episcopate  seen  bis  church  double  its 
number  of  parishes,  and  add  to  its  strength  tenfold.  In  Colorado  the 
Church  college  and  its  schools  together  met  the  occupation  of  every  promi- 
nent position  in  the  territory,  and  give  ample  assurance  of  the  addition  of 
the  missionary  jurisdiction  to  the  number  of  our  organised  dioceses  at  the 
coming  Oenend  Convention.  In  Nebraska,  cathedral,  college,  schools,  and 
forty  churches  prove  the  successful  working  of  this  plan.  And  thus  I 
might  proceed  to  give  instances,  well  known  in  our  own  land,  of 
similar  successes  in  the  Indian  work  under  the  zealous  and^devoted  Bishop 
Hare,  and  in  short  in  every  department  of  this  ever-widening  mission  field 
•^while  abroad,  I  am  confident,  that  even  in  England  there  is  m^taor^  ^1 
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the  labours  of  that  faithful  American  missionary  bishop  of  Japan  who  in 
a  score  of  years  of  mission  work  had  never  revisited  his  native  land,  save 
at  the  call  of  the  Church  to  receive  his  episcopal  commission — and  who 
was  found  not  long  ago  by  an  English  traveller,  in  his  solitary  apartment, 
with  but  a  single  blanket  on  his  bed  and  another  for  his  covering — seated 
on  the  floor  by  a  pan  of  coals  translating  the  Word  of  God  into  Japanese 
for  the  use  of  his  converts.  And  I  might  add  a  reference  to  the  recently 
consecrated  bishop  of  that  'independent  Church  of  Hayti"  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  on  this  platform, — the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Holly,  a 
bishop  of  the  African  race,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence  has  been 
universally  recognised  in  America,  and  whose  future  success  in  his  interest- 
ing field  is  not  dimly  shadowed-forth  already. 

To  such  single-hearted  labourers  and  to  such  untiring  devotion, — ^tbere  is 
but  a  single  retired  American  bishop  among  all  our  sixty  chief  pastors, — 
God  has  given,  God.  will  yet  give — abundant  blessings.  To  Him  alone 
the  praise. 


;  ADDRESSES. 

The  Bet.  Henry  Rowley,  Organising  Secretary  S.P.G.,  for  the  4s 
Diocese  of  London,  andformerly  of  the  Universities*  MiBsion^a 
to  Central  Africa. 


Thb  spirit  of  this  age  may  not  be  eminently  misBionarj,  yet  Christianity 
80  calculated  to  take  the  world  as  now,  and  never  before  had  so  much  force 
forward  with  that  object  in  Tiew.    A  centaiy  ago  the  greater  part  of  heathendc 
seemed  to  be  closed  against  Christianity,  and  we  accepted  that  position  with  eqi 
mitv,  not  to  say  indifference,  and  as  Christians  made  little  or  no  effort  to  alter  iflB 
Now  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  from  which  Christianity  is  excluded 
the  power  of  Christian  nations  is  almost  co-extensive  with  the  world  itself;  tl^4 
encroachments  of  a  Christian  ciTilisation  are  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  excluiif^ 
nesa  with  which  the  heathen  surround  themselves,  and  destroying  the  faith  of  tk»« 
heathen  in  their  old  creeds  and  superstitions  ;  a  perfect  revolution  of  thought  and 
feeling  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  missions; — a  million  a  year  is  nowsabseribed 
for  missionary  purposes  by  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  mimionaries  aiff 
engaged  in  the  mission  field  of  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  many  vte 
regard  Christianity  as  advancing  triumphantly  throughout  the  world,  keeping  piM 
with  the  colonisation  of  distant  lands,  and  the  progress  of  geographictl  diseoroT, 
snbdning  the  heathen  to  her  Divine  Master's  rule,  and  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for 
the  most  glorious  period  of  the  world's  eventful  histoiy. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  less  encouraging  view  of  mlsaions,  whieh  should  iQt 
be  ignored  on  such  occasions  as  these,  when  we  meet  not  for  motnal  udmiratimi 
and  to  express  our  satiafaction  with  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  bot  to  atnogthsi 
what  is  weak,  and  if  there  be  difficulties  and  hindranees,  to  face  them  fairly  with  a 
Tiew  to  their  removal.     Great  enterprises  require  a  combination — a  onion  of  Umm 
in  order  to  their  accomplishment    The  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  throof^bQii 
the  world  is  the  proper  object  of  Christian  missions,  than  which  it  is  not  pomiblo  to 
eoneeive  a  greater  enterprise;    Yet  there  is  no  adventure  in  whieh  wo  are  engifsd 
whnt  our  f orees  are  less  eomhined,  or  where  disonioii  so  extensiTelly  praviilL    Tht 
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repretent  not  the  Church  only,  but  almost  eyery  rdigioim  denomination 
■elf  ChriBtian.  They  acknowledge  no  central  authority,  they  have  no 
id  of  organisation  and  discipline ;  and  in  the  yery  presence  of  the  enemy 
with  one  another  for  the  pre-eminence.  Sounds  the  most  conflicting 
ly  heard  on  the  battle-field — it  is  not  the  tumult  of  war  with  the  adver- 
I  strife  of  many  yoices  in  the  camp  of  the  Lord.  Such  disorder  and  dis- 
tM  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  worldly  enterprise,  and  it  must  injure  and 
eause  of  Christ. 

lere  are  those  who  think  that  the  ill  effects  of  our  "unhappy  divisions" 
jon  field  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  though  there  be  no  common 
id  membership,  there  is  unity  of  spirit  and  substantial  concord  amongst 
aries,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  gospel  is  not  materially  hindered  by 
noes  of  opinion,  and  irregular  methods  of  proceeding.  While  missions 
first  stage  of  their  existence,  and  only  the  most  elementary  truths  of 
can  be  proclaimed,  the  heathen  may  remain  uninfluenced  by  our  reli- 
isions,  because  unable  to  detect  them,  but  when  converts  are  made,  and 
ns  are  formed,  these)  dissensions  assume  external  and  visible  form,  they 
\  antagonistic  sects  and  denominations,  and  the  heathen  are  perplexed  by, 
scorn,  a  divided  and  disunited  Christianity. 

•  God  that  these  dissensions  found  no  place  amongst  those  who  represent 
!    But,  though  our  disorganisation  be  not  so  great,  and  our  differences  be 
ial,  as  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  yet  our  want  of  unity  is  sufficiently 
constitute  a  very  serious-  hindrance  to  our  woik.    There  is  little  or  no 
etion  on  the  part  of  the  great  associations  that  are  mainly  responsible 
irch's  missions.    The  principles  upon  which  our  missions  should  proceed 
arly  affirmed  and  generally  accepted.     It   is  still  a  moot  question,  as  we 
eard,  whether  we  should,  as  I  must  take  it,  read  history  backwards,  and 
lissionary  bishopric  the  superstructure  instead  of  the  foundation  of  mis- 
rations.    We  are  still  disputing  as  to  whether  we  shall  baptize  our  converts 
;each  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded,  or 
shall  wait  until  they  observe  and  do  these  things  before  we  baptize  them ; 
1  fact,  we  shall  debar  our  converts  from  ordinances  only  through  which 
>mised,  until  they  manifest  the  fruits  of  grace,  or  whether  we  shall  make 
ikers  of  the  means  of  grace  in  order  that  they  may  lead  a  godly  and  a 
ife.     We  are  far  from  being  united  with  respect  to  caste.    While  some  of 
laries  would  forbid  its  maintenance  in  any  form,  others  would  treat  it  as 
B  treated  slavery,  and  polygamy  also,  I  believe,  as  an  evil  which  a  higher 
f  Christianity  than  seems  at  first  possible  to  the  generality  of  converts, 
destroy. 

these  questions  of  first  importance,  there  are  others  of  considerable  difficulty 
it  not  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  missionary,  be  he  bishop  or  priesty 
,  I  say  it  with  all  respect,  our  missionary  societies  are  from  their  constitn- 
ly  qualified  to  solve. 

ind  to  what  extent,  for  instance,  shall  secular  agencies  be  conjoined  with 
reUgious  in  our  missions  to  the  Africans  and  other  barbarous  races  ?  How 
latisfactorily  reconcile  the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  our  converts 
judependent  heathen  nations,  with  their  allegiance  to  their  chiefs  and 
to  the  state  f  This  is  a  difficulty  that  is  making  itself  felt,  and  as  our 
Lfrica  advances  amongst  the  tribes  not  under  the  British  protectorate,  it 
It  more  and  more.     Cetwayo,  the  Zulu  king,  when  lately  urged  by  Mr 
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Shepetone  to  grant  more  favour  to  the  misaionarieB,  exeoaed  himaalf  from  doing  lo 
on  the  ground  that  a  Christian  Zola  waa  a  Zola  gpoiled,  that  when  he  became  a 
Christian  he  attached  himself  aolel  j  to  the  miaaion,  and  disregarded  the  claims  which 
he  and  his  country  had  upon  him.  One  of  the  strongest  positions  which  the  early 
Christians  held  in  their  conflicts  with  Borne,  was  this» — they  saeoeaafolly  challenged 
the  Boman  rulers  to  show  that  they  were  less  patriotie  than  their  heathen  eonnUy- 
men ;  and  unless  we  enable  our  conyerts  in  independent  heathen  nationa  to  do  the 
same,  whether  it  be  in  Africa,  China,  or  Japan,  we  ahall  fail  to  remoTO  one  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  conyersion  of  their  countrymen. 

Again, — ^most  of  our  missions  amongst  the  heathen  are  conducted  npon  the  idea 
that  they  shall  be  more  or  less  subject  to  the  English  Church :  but  there  are  regions 
where  the  people  have  strong  national  aspirations,  and  will  aubmit  to  no  such  sub- 
jection. This  is  eminently  the  case  with  Madagascar,  aa  time  will  surely  show ;  and 
I  cannot  see  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  such  an  emergency.  There  are  maaj 
other  subjects,  connected  with  our  missions,  which  for  their  proper  treatment  require 
all  the  union,  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  resources  that  the  Church  can  command, 
and  which,  left  as  they  are,  will  surely  add  to  and  deepen  the  perplexities  whieh 
beset  us  in  the  mission  field. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  both  at  home 
and  abroad  a  wide-apread  feeling  that  our  missions  are  not  proving  so  eflfeetiTe  u 
they  might  be,  that  they  are  not  doing  the  good  they  ought  to  da  This  is  eertsiol/ 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  devotion  and  ceal  on  the  part  of  our  missionaries^  for  is 
the  annals  of  the  Church  no  brighter  examples  of  devotion  and  Christian  heroim 
can  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  modem  missionary  enterprise ;  but^  aa  I  ventars  in 
think,  to  the  sectional  character,  and  inadequate  authority  of  the  organisstioBi 
through  which  our  missionary  operations  are  principally  carried  on.  We  need  ioim 
agency  above  and  beyond  our  missionary  aocieties  which  shall  be  able  to  supply  their 
deficiencies.  We  cannot  have  an  apostolic  college  to  guide  our  operations,  and  whieb 
should  be  able  to  say,  like  that  of  old,  with  respect  to  the  questions  submitted  to  iV 
"  It  seemed  good  to  tho  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  But  I  think  that  we  might  fiod 
in  the  Church's  representative  body  —  Convocation  —  a  permanent  misuoDSiy 
council,  which,  without  interfering  with  the  proper  functions  of  our  misnomiT 
societies,  might  bring  our  mission  work  more  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  ascertain,  without  the  prejudice  of  party  feeling,  the  mind  of  the  Church 
on  all  questions  connected  with  our  missionary  work  that  lie  beyond  the  diseretioa 
of  the  individual  missionary,  or  purely  voluntary  associations  to  decide.  la  ^ 
way  the  Church  would  resume  her  proper  position  with  respect  to  missioni.  ^ 
would  be  acting  in  her  corporate  capacity  for  missions;  and  I  humbly  believe  ihit 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  gn*eater  blessing  would  be  vouchsafed  to  her  efforts  to 
extend  Christ's  kingdom.  At  home,  truer  views  with  respect  to  missions  woold 
prevail.  It  would  be  realised  more  clearly  than  now,  that  the  Church  herself  is  eoea- 
tially  a  missii»nary  institution,  that  she  is  the  only  true  missionary  society;  M^ 
our  people  would  understand  better  than  they  do  now  that  mission  work  is  a  priiBtf7 
obligation  of  Christian  membership.  Abroad,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  aov 
sorely  vex  the  missionary  would  be  removed,  our  differences  would  be  minimis^ 
and  with  our  forces  more  united,  and  better  instructed,  we  should  press  onwiid^ 
winning  new  regions  from  the  adversary,  until  the^  apostle's  viaion  be  fulfilled,  aad 
the  kingdoms  of  thia  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  Hia  Chrisi 
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and  Missionary  S.P.G. 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  hare  been  ehosen  aa  they 
represent  different  schools  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  Congress  to  hear 
the  same  subject  treated  from  different  points  of  view.  It  will  surprise  no  one^ 
therefore,  if  at  the  outset  I  confess  that  my  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  mis- 
aionaiy  operations  should  be  begun,  differ  very,  widely  from  some  of  those  just 
advocated.  Those  Tiews  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  speakers,  honoured  labourers  in  the  missionary  field,  but  also 
because  they  are  yiews  continually,  consistently,  and  I  have  no  doubt  conscientiously 
put  forth  by  one  of  the  chief  missionary  associations  of  the  Church,  yiz.,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  because  that  society  believes  these  views  to  be  the  right 
ones,  that  it  has  so  long,  so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  resisted  the  extension  of 
the  Episcopate  in  India. 

As  long  back  aa  1852,  when  the  removal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  waa 
under  considention,  and  when  the  S.P.O.,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Biahopa 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Church  Misaionary  Society  has  taken  an  opposite  view  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
more  Biahopa  in  India  are  either  necessary  or  advisable.  In  1866,  it  snbmitted  % 
memorial  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Control,  praying  "that  measures  might  be  adopted 
for  better  defining  Episcopal  powen  and  the  relative  ecclesiastical  position  of  clergy 
and  laity  previous  to  the  establishment  of  any  new  Bishops."  A  year  later,  the  year 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  when  the  heart  of  England  was  deeply  moved,  and  when  money 
and  men  might  have  been  forthcoming  to  any  extent,  the  society  published  a  state- 
ment explanatory  of  the  memorial,  which  began  thus : — **  An  immediate  and  im- 
portant extenaion  of  the  Indian  Episcopate  having  been  since  proposed,  and  the 
proposal  involving  the  eatablishment  of  several  new  sees  over  districts  in  which  the 
dergy  are  either  wholly  or  with  few  exceptions,  missionaries,  especially  Tinavelly, 
the  committee  feel  compelled  to  state  now  more  explicitly  and  at  greater  length  the 
dangen  which  they  apprehend  in  the  extension  of  an  undefined,  and  so  &r  arbitrary, 
Episcopate  in  reference  to  missionary  operations." 

Time  will  not  permit  that  I  should  consider  the  objections  made  and  the  argument! 
addueed  in  detail;  I  will  only  say  that  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  that  while  a 
Bishop  in  England  had  seven  or  eight  hundred  clergymen  under  him,  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  with  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  his  diocese  eould  not  be  considered  over- 
worked ;  that  the  diocese  of  Madras  could  only  be  divided  from  south  to  north,  and 
that  by  thna  cutting  off  TinneveUy,  the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the 
Bishop's  woric  wonld  be  taken  away ;  that  the  difficulties  of  travelling  were  quickly 
disappearing^  "  so  that  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  ia  less  urgent  now  than  a  few 
yean  ago^  and  U  daily  becoming  leu  and  Use  urgent ;  "  these  objections,  I  say,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  time.  But  I  refer  to  this  document  because  in  it 
we  find  the  principle  broadly  laid  down  "  that  it  is  practically  undesirable  for  all 
parUes  for  a  Bishop  to  take  a  leading  part  in  missionary  operations  in  their  earlier 
stages."  ^The  first  need  of  a  country,"  it  ia  argued,  *'are  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelista."  "  If  a  missionary  Bishop  should  be  sent  out  and  expected  to  take  part  iu 
the  work.  Episcopal  functions  must  for  the  most  part  be  laid  aside.  He  must  join 
the  mission  aa  a  fellow^evangelist,  and  place  himself  under  the  control  of  the  manag- 
ing committee."  Again,  in  1861,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Madras,  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  for  dividini^  \.ViA  «««,  vsA  ^ 
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petition  to  :^s  cffhr:  wu  rnofented  :o  ri>T«ni=i«a;.  the  Cborch  ^LKonary  Soeietr 
fcaad  '^{xa^rei  uai:I«  b>  coinciie  viia  u:«  rievs  o:  th«  petisiaB«t„  and  reiienied 
tbc  &rri3K:iu  iIr*aiT  referral  iol  I;  zisss  »  eoacediii  then  thxs  ia  India  the  fievi 
j-jss  idrcdt^d  hir*  lU  vcnz  *:««:i  a^'^e-i  en  :  ia  "in  Iz'ixan  Chorea  we  hxrt  an 
LC«  o:  hov  thc«s  prlrcirles  hivv  :<eii  cirrl-«d  oc* :  there,  for  more  than  half  a 
Ltsry.  vt  hare  iai  h;mcr«c4  cf  ici&c=arle«.  :hc«Bn-ii  of  casiTe  eoBTem^  bat  no 

Xov  I  ^osisHL  bat  in  all  c<ffr«n«  and  wiiz  :^<*  zreaieR  hcnai'iiy.  that  I  differ 
pffacoaad>  an-i  ia  r^cv  fr:=  ih-f  rr.n:£ri<f  si3!  la^i  o:v^  I  Tensire  to  nj  that 
thoK  rrA«nr«tes  hare  tieir  vr.r-.a  in  a  !■:▼  ▼:*▼  ■?£  "ie  Ezixcvmrr.  I  do  not  think 
thai  at  a  Ch^r:h  w  an  ;^3i  Ulsr  rr  d>>ssje  viih  i^  cfi  «f  BesbcTS  to  oar  miaion 
cr  lias  wf  xirs  axf  rLri:  to  ~  fcisiniaser  »  a  '^rzan  expedifCKt "  a  thing 
w  :«  r«r3.:;:<d.  n-:  v  '-«"■' ■^•' — ^?  V;  extesded  in  iHM  dir<sis:*?«  aa-i  nhMlatdj 
d  in  a:io&i-£r — 7.'  .si«:.'ujr<r>.  /  '^eiC.  c/  j  \m.u  e  ■  txstiias.  nijX  {rni  701*  Of 
AinM  vucwuv^  Tc  a::r{  u-f  «-:riii  :f  in  AsL-K-.an.  E^Or;?.  I  eanaoc  Mok 
IM  Ercaoc?*:^  as  ~;u  3i*re  :*:re  :i  risnrrial  iiKuiT."  ras  refard  it 
SwKM  f&::2.  v-.ii  T'Wff.i'fftx  in^i  xT:i«r>'f--T.T  >:7nr^.  ±s 
BiiiVtc  :i  ?«:ai:a,T.  as  tu  A?adc'm::>:z  ::  ?6sa*;e  Karkeu^s.  *  Tr  main'aia  that 
ra:^±r  Urs  crv*:,  T^rrscojn.  ind  £c<xdaaL2£a::5:a  re  :&e  C^nreh'f 
u»  CTusd'Tirk  azri  fLir^ui^nuI  tizderrSii ;  v:  irrsc  ?has  ibe  eueehxit^  th- 


cf 


mCLTnMi :  vr  irrsc 
£.  ucrt  uii  inr»  n  «>t"5L:7  ""l-sss.  ir*  ^4  jrrwr  Ten 

iiSnzr.  iiai  ibe  ^a£>:c  iut  s^^r:  n  "rr^  ssizs  zrd  tskt  i2f  crirv :  to ' 

ua:  acTtcfsrw^xrt  slsk  :«  nised — ^  3Ji  s  Tsra^n^j  Jim  £kSflrimg  to 
»  a:  It  m^r&Mi  i;  tuvti-.^ — ft3>£  I  tlxj  utL  2f  tk  =r  'kTszcsiaar  'wish  ji.'plii  ■■, 

mctyrm  ti  iaROfsrue  ~.xv  n  damHpnt  re  im  ^>^  ■w^'t^  it  ^ts  ft?rrLtis«i  ol  ftfce 
euciar;' .  I  ir.1  ra.>  Bf  u;&s  ^'  w  T^sirc  'li'i  JVir^  »  xnc  cxr5xan  af  ChriK 

Lii  rTTiOfasaui  itiBS  >«  utti'**.  m  uns  :«  1  ytisxjtxaexsxr  z  zfwt  regard 
^tt  r^rr=i  a«  &  >v-c^    .;  uss  'u«t  ?:t  bsai    :f  1  rucJlT.  a  zuiisr  in  Goi :  M 

a  cn^-cr^i^aiid  tuoik     u?rjr  Lnark^.  Virfu^sr  arciag  S3,  fi  Inane,  tr  i&akOJ 
iTBEC  M  a  Tfnaitftc  ruLTOiirr.  7«.i:  1  rTz-i.":!  rnrrxn     *  Tsart  luas  he  ^Qi** 

?«xr.  a.  1t»c&  ic  al  Tijft.-r««  ^r  u-^  ^?^sr  nfSirxir  f  rmHi  hoAaara  mi  ^ 
r/^T^^it^a  *TtsB.  iM  V7  10* c  i»:r  xrr^wxs  frrOL  "iisf  McaoL.     Vc 

"Vlk  'wra^bir  r  nir  vrrc.  tisg  Sk*x  «.m;r«.  rr^nxr,  ocsai^t 
ta  w  Itk  'Krai:97t(ca.  'Toa.-uiTur  i.-r^^'-'Cf  tj  tt  crf:x«ru  enct    wit  or  is 

h^c  «m:  aiffi— It  nuc;:^.  "uw  a^T-a.-*in:r  ."nr^  o&c  "aif 

Dst  SM  ^umo  i^  shf  ^Mk.  bc^  San.  air  andc*  «&£!»  C^nnhef  I*''* 
rr  "sr  asc?m:c  b<  naM»  tr  iir.*ni   xr   nad     Ji 
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nd  inclodes  in  himself  the  miaaionary — does  not  ezclade  and  extingaish  it. 
M  an  American  clergyman  said  to  a  friend — "We  find  a  Bishop  comes 
keapest^  because  he  is  Bishop,  priest,  missionary,  all  rolled  in  one."  I  can 
iiBg^ne  no  time  in  the  history  of  a  mission  when  the  presence  of  a  missionary 
iahop  is  not  preferable  to  that  of  a  missionary  priest.  I  am  willing  to  cede 
id  relinqnish  the  argument  as  to  what  was  the  practice  of  antiquity.  The 
munittee,  appointed  in  1860  by  the  Houses  of  Convocation  to  report  on  this  sub* 
ct,  confess  that  the  practice  of  antiquity  is  iuTolved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and 
lat  th,^  is  no  certain  primitive  rule  which  applies  to  missions  in  heathen  countries ; 
it  they  add, "  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  when  Christian  congregations 
iwe  been  gathered  out  of  heathenism,  by  whatever  instrumentality,  they  were  placed 

soon  as  possible  under  Episcopal  government."  The  Church  of  old,  if  it  did  not 
act,  certainly /o2^otoec{  up,  eyeij  enterprise  with  Episcopal  government,  and  invariably 
itmsted  the  infant  Church  to  a  local  Episcopate.  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say 
At  no  instance  can  be  quoted  from  antiquity,  of  a  mission  Church  numbering  its 
ergj  by  scores  and  its  converts  by  thousands,  to  which  during  the  long  space  of  half 
eenturj  Episcopal  rule  and  guidance  for  Itself  was  Systematically  refused.  The 
sed  of  a  missionary  Bishop  in  Tinnevelly  was  felt  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not 
irj  well  known  that  the  first  native  minister  in  Tinnevelly  received  ordination,  as  a 
att«r  of  necessity  after  the  Presbyterian,  not  after  the  Episcopal  fotm.  Schwartz 
and  the  need  of  native  assistance  so  pressing  that  in  the  absence  of  any  Bishop 
baterer,  he  himself  and  his  companions,  with  much  doubt  and  many  misgivings, 
inferred  ordination  on  Satranandam,  the  first  native  minister.  Had  Schwartz  been 
miflsionary  Bishop,  who  can  doubt  that  his  usefulness,  his  influence,  and  his  success 
ould  have  been  tenfold  what  it  was  ? 

When  Dr  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  1813,  had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  that 
saent  and  interesting  Church,  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  the  Bishop's 
lind  was  much  exercised  to  understand  how  the  Churdh  in  India  was  a  branch  of 
i  Bpiscopal  Church,  yet  had  no  Episcopal  representative  in  India.  "There  must  be 
imething  very  defective — something  irregular  in  your  organisation,"  said  the  Bishop, 
ady  I  am  sure,  there  are  many  in  this  room  who  entirely  agree  with  that  Eastern 
relate,  there  stiU  is  something  very  irregular  and  defective  in  our  ecclesiastical  orga- 
laation  in  India.  But  let  us  proceed  to  test  the  principles  on  which  we  have  been 
ibonring  in  India,  with  those  by  which  other  associations  have  been  guided  elsewhere, 
ad  judge  of  them  by  their  results.  If  the  committee  in  Salisbury  Square  are  right, 
len,  that  great  meeting  of  Bishops  in  Lambeth,  whith  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
lie  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund,  was  ill-timed,  unnecessary,  and  unwise.  Let  us  see  what 
i  baa  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  owing  to  the  influence  of  society,  and  to 
lie  operation  of  the  principles  referred  to,  we  in  India  have  remained  stationary  as 
tgarda  any  increase  of  the  Episcopate. 

Ton  are  probably  aware  that  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  consecrated  in  1813. 
(ome  twenty  years  later  in  round  numbers,  in  1836  and  1837,  Kadras  and 
)ombay  were  formed  into  sees.  Now,  it  was  some  five  or  six  years  later  that  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund  was  organised,  and  Bishops  sent  to  New  Zealand,  Africa, 
Liiatralia,  &c.  In  New  Zealand  there  are  now  six  Bishops,  in  Australia  eleven,  in 
Lfrica  seven,  in  Canada  eleven.  But  it  is  in  America  that  we  find  the  most  wonderful 
neiease.  The  Journal  of  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
^Tea  the  statistics  of  its  growth  from  1888  (one  year,  it  must  be  remembered,  after 
he  foundation  of  the  last  of  the  Indian  bishoprics)  to  1874.  Whereas  in  1838  there 
ran  25  diocetes  and  900  clergy,  in  1874  there  are  49  dioceses,  eight  of  which  are 
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purely  missionary  jurisdictions,  and  more  than  8000  clergy ;  so  trae  are  the  memor- 
able words  once  used  by  your  lordship,  that  the  Bishop  is  a  tree  "  whose  seed  is  in 
itselt"    And  all  this  while  India  has  been  obliged  to  remain  contented,  or  rather  dis- 
contented, with  three  Bishops.    I  say  discontented,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  pleasing  to  the  great  mass  of  our  Indian  oonTert^  even  supposing 
it  agreeable  to  the  migority  of  the  missionaries.     The  Bishop  is  for  people  as  well  as 
priests ;  have  the  yiews  and  wishes  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Hlndn  Christians,  on 
this  subject,  ever  been  consulted  ?    And  if  this  were  done,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  they  would  not  prefer  a  responsible  ruler  and  appointed  head,  deriTing  his 
authority  from  the  head  of  England's  Church,  to  those  irresponsible  and  self-con- 
stituted Bishops,  who  up  to  the  present  time  are  paramount.     The  Hindu  mind  i 
peculiarly  suited  to  understand  and  appreciate  Episcopal  institutions.    All  the  habits^ 
traditions,  and  feelings  of  the  people  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  monarchical  inatita- 
lions,  noC  of  democratic  ones,  of  the  hierarchy,  not  of  the  presbytery.     It  seems  a 
singular  anomaly,  therefore,  that  the  English  Church,  while  it  has  thrown  its  Bishops 
into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  among  savage  races,  and  sent  them  to  remote  islands,  the 
territory  of  other  rulers,  has  for  half  a  century  in  Tarious  places  denied  or  delayed 
the  Episcopate  to  a  people  intelligent^  order-loving,  spiritually-minded,  quite  eapaUe 
of  understanding  its  action,  and  appreciating  its  advantages. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Symonds,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Madras  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.,  which  was  printed  in  1856,  nnfor> 
tunately  only  for  private  circulation,  which  enters  upon,  and  I  may  say  eThansts^  the 
subject  of  the  need  of  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India.  He  shows  how  this 
form  of  Church  government  is  specially  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  Hindu  charaffter, 
which  reverences  authority  and  places  the  priest  even  above  the  prince.  He  shows 
how  Episcopacy  would  invigorate  our  missions  in  India,  giving  them  greater  eohereaee 
as  well  as  more  power  of  expansion,  and  how,  especially  in  relation  to  the  native 
clergy  and  catechists,  it  would  give  them  a  supreme  head  and  ruler  in  whom 
lodged  the  fount  and  spring  of  action,  to  whom  lay  the  final  appeal  in  all 

But>  it  may  be  said,  we  are  now  going  to  make  up  for  past  n^ect^  we  are  going 
to  have^  as  you  have  heard,,  two  Bishops  in  Tinnevelly.  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
regard  Uua  as  a  subject  for  congratulation  or  for  regret  We  are  going  to  consolidate 
and  perpetuate-  the  differences  which  here  at  home  we  profess  to  deploreu  We  are 
to  have  Society  Bishops,  not  Bishops  of  the  Church.  The  missionaries  of  the  S.P.Q. 
and  their  congiegatioos  are  to  have  their  own  Bishop  chosen  from  their  rank^ 
supported  by  their  funds^  and  the  C^.S.  mea  are  likewise  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
Bishop  of  their  own« 

On  this  scheme,  however,  it  would  be  premature  to  comment.  Let  no  one  sap- 
pose,  however,,  that  bj  erecting  onoor  more  Bishops  in  Tinnevelly,  the  need  of  (he 
Chnrch  of  India  in  thia  vespect  will  be  supplied ;  in  fact  the  friends  of  mlMioBS 
in  general  have  been  accustomed  too  much  to  r^ard  Tinnevelly  as  synonymoos  with 
India  in  referenoe  to  miasion  work,  and  to  entertain  a  vague  idea  that  till  Tinnevelly 
has  ita  Bishop  nothing  else  can  be  done.  But  we  need  what  in  an  artide  in  the  Ouat- 
cUoa  was  described  as  "a  vast  and  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Episcopacy 
in  India,"  the  establishment  of  working  Missionary  Bishops  all  over  the  oonntiy, 
whose  dioceses  shall  be  co-extensive  with  the  country  covered  by  their  immedisis 
work,  and  whose  elergy  shall  be  the  little  band  of  fellow-workeis  associated  with 
•aeh.  In  thia  way  complications  arising  from  the  territorial  and  Spiaoopal  jnrisdie- 
tte  of  each  need  hardly  be  feared.  The  Chnrch  of  Borne  has  wtnfffsa  dioceses  ia 
Iidii^  and  the  sdaiy  allowed  by  the  Indian  Oovemmentto  a  Roman  GattMdieBishof 
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ia  Bi.500.  Ib  it  impoisible  for  qb  to  have  as  nmnerooa  and  inexpenaiTe  BiahopB. 
We  need  the  reriyal  in  oar  misBions  in  India,  I  will  not  say  of  MonaaterieB,  or  even 
of  BroiherhoodB,  bat  of  the  old  Cathedral  Bjstem  of  the  Church — centrea  of  light 
and  life  and  unity,  where  there  ahall  be  diBtributiye  labour,  co-operative  eyangeliBa- 
tion,  and  well  ordered  congregations,  against  the  powers  of  heathendom. 

Let  me  notice  one  of  many  likely  places  where  the  experiment  of  such  a 
missionary  bishopric  may  be  tested.  You  are  aware  of  the  interest  the  Bishop 
of  Bombay  (who  in  the  seyen  years  of  his  episcopate  has  done  more  to  reyive 
missionary  zeal  than  in  all  the  years  gone  before)  takes  in  his  Mharatti  mission. 
Here  at  Kholapore,  the  missionary  Mr  Williams  describes  himself  as  in  the  midst  of 
a  popalation  of  two  millions  of  one  of  the  finest  of  Hindu  races,  and  120  milea  from 
the  nearest  mission  station.  Is  it  utopian  or  yisionary  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
such  a  field,  instead  of  the  solitaiy  missionary  there  may  be  a  Bishop  with  a  small 
staff  of  helpers  epitomising  that  Cathedral  aystem  which  the  Church  made  use  of 
when  it  entered  the  dominion  of  sayage  hordes,  and  subdued  them  to  the  cross. 

That  here  in  time  a  church  may  be  raised,  with  all  its  surroundings  of  school^ 
eloisten^  lectore-rooms,  hospitals,  carayansaries  or  hostals,  in  which  the  work  of 
teaching  and  training,  caring  for  the  sick,  ministering  to  the  poor,  comforting  the 
sorrow-stricken  may  go  on.  That  here,  be  the  band  of  fellow- workers  great  or  small, 
each  may  find  his  proper  sphere ;  one  to  translate  and  prepare  books,  one  to  teach  the 
schools^  one  to  preach,  one  to  build  and  plant  and  water,  but  all  to  labour  and  to 
pray.  That  here,  the  young  English  missionaiy,  or  the  native  deacon,  may  find 
vork  suited  to  his  capacities  and  his  powers,  and  in  "sanctuary  ministrationa 
reverent  and  holy,  with  acceasories  that  elevate  taste  and  refine  worship,  may  pur- 
ohaae  to  himself  a  good  degree,  and  learn  reliance,  aptitude,  and  courage  for  lowlier 
battlefields."  That  here,  by  choral  services,  by  daily  worship,  by  weekly  communion, 
\ij  moltiplied  serviceB,  the  baldness,  the  deadness,  the  coldness  of  our  present  system 
msy  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  That  at  the  ever-open  door  of  its  sanctuary,  the 
traveller,  the  wandering  pilgrim,  the  fakeer  or  religious  devotee,  may  enter  and 
hear  the  words  of  life,  and  bear  away  an  impression  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Are 
these  bnt  daydreams,  or  are  they  realities  within  our  reach  ?  Ten  years  ago,  at  the 
Norwich  Congress  of  1865,  Lord  Nelson,  after  a  discussion  on  cathedrals  and  their 
ancient  uses,  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  missionary  from  India^  that  our  work  there 
should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this  ancient  system,  if  we  would  look  for 
greater  snccess.  I  myself  was  that  missionary,  and  since  then  the  words  of  one,  whom 
I  still  honour  and  revere  as  my  own  Diocesan,  have  confirmed  all  my  views. 
These  are  no  longer  my  opinions,  but  my  convictions ;  and  a  great  writer  has  said, 
that "  the  opinions  of  men  are  light  as  those  goasamer  threads  which  float  on  the 
breezes  of  a  summer  ^ve;  but  it  is  by  the  convictions  of  men  that  the  world  is 
moved." 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Earl  Nelson. 


AiTXB  the  interesting  papers  which  have  been  read,  the  account  we  have  had  of  the 
American  Episcopate,  and  the  views  expreased  by  others  who  have  been  workers  in 
the  misaion  field  itself,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  wasting  your  time  if  I  address  a  few 
worda  to  yon  aa  a  layman  looking  at  this  question  from  a  home  point  of  view,  bat 
oae  who  admita  nevertheleaB  that  a  layman  speaking  in  ease  and  at  home^  moat  find 
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himself  lacking  in  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  work.    Whil 
cannot  be  too  thankful  for  God's  wonderful  blessings  on  the  small  means  we 
used  in  this  work,  and   notwithstanding  our  want  of  faith  and  deficient  01 
sation ;  at  the  same  time  we  neyer  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  we  loo' 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  is  done,  that  we  are  not  so  tmlj  a  great  missioi 
Church  as  a  Church  like  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be.     One  reason  for  thi 
that  there  has  grown  up  amongst  us  a  sort  of  caste  of  missionaries,  as  if  thej 
something  apart  from  the  work  of  the  home  Church ;  when  a  man  is  set  apart  t* 
work  of  this  kind,  he  is  too  much  looked  upon  as  cut  off  from  the  Chorch  at  ho- 
The  effects  of  this  state  of  things  show  themselves  in  many  ways.   Thns,  when  a 
is  sent  into  the  mission  field,  he  looks  to  settling  himself  down  for  life  oa^      his 
mission,  rather  than  working  to  build  up  a  native  national  Church  again,     vr'  icn 
our  missionaries  do  not  come  home  at  stated  periods,  the  Church  loses  a  great    ^eal 
of  practical  knowledge  which  she  would  otherwise  gain  of  the  work  that  is  b  ■sing 
carried  on ;  and  I  think  that  anything  that  would  break  down  this  partition    ^wall 
between  the  mission  clergy  and  the  home  clergy,  would  be  an  immense  blessing  1 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  CUtirch  at  large.    I 
advocate  for  missionary  Bishops  going  forth  to  lead  missions,  because,  I  believe, 
would*  greatly  help  to  break  down  this  partition  wall.    I  think  if  we  had  great 
going  out  to  head  missions,  we  should  soon  have  a  body  of  young  clergy  willicm.£to 
go  out  with  them ;  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand,  why,  if  oflBcen 
go  out  to  foreign  climes  to  fight  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  come  tmcme 
again,  the  officers  of  the  Church  should  not  in  like  manner,  after  perhaps  fiv«  or 
six  years  of  arduous  service,  come  home  without  being  sneered  at  for  so  doisg* 
Another  mode  of  securing  this  would  be  to  establish  a  regular  system,  by  iB4)me 
arrangement  with  public  bodies  and  private  patrons,  under  which  it  would  be  usmder- 
stood  that  preference  would  always  be  given  to  returned  missionaries  who  had  wox^^ 
five  or  six  years  in  the  mission   field.     There  was  one   remark  made  by    ^ 
Perry,  which,   I   know,  was  not  an  intentional  sneer  at  our   colonial  BislB^pif 
though  it  sounded  like  one.    He  said  there  were  no  retired  missionary  Bisl>ops 
in  America,  but  it  must   be  borne  in  mind   that  there  is  a   great   diffec'^n^ 
between  the  two  cases.     Most  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  American  d^a^^ 
is  conducted  on  the  same  continent,  although,  no   doubt  from  its  great  ex't^'^^ 
there  is  a  great  variety  of   different  climates;   but  our   Bishops  are  frequexi^T 
sent  to  places  where  the  climate  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  where  Bishop  0^^ 
Bishop  has  been  obliged  to  return  from  loss  of  health,  and  not  a  lew  have  <li^ 
In  stating  this,  I  am  influenced  by  the  strong  impression  that  there  ought  not  to  *^ 
a  sneer  against  men  who  come  home,  whether  missionaries  or  Bishops.     The  oi^>7 
&ult  about  it  is,  that  it  is  done  without  a  regular  rule.    Ther*  ought  to  be  a  distii^^ 
and  well-understood  rule,  that  after  a  certain  period  of  service  every  missiofi'^ 
should  come  home,  and  then  no  fault  could  be  found  about  it.     I  believe  the  Chu<^ 
at  home  would  be  greatly  blessed  by  their  presence,  they  would  carry  a  knowledge  ^ 
actual  mission  work  into  many  a  parish,  and  missionary  work  would  be  strengthe0^^ 
and  prospered  thereby. 

Rey.  G.  T.  Cabruthebs,  Chaplain  of  Nagpore,  Central 

Provinces,  India. 

I  HAVB  come  home  from  India  with  a  definite  purpose;  and  that  is  to  try  to  iaduc^ 
the  people  of  England  to  encourage  in  a  greater  degree  the  establishment  of  a  nati^^ 
ministry.    I  am  not  a  missionary  myself,  but  I  feel  and  know  that  the  great  want  ^ 
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tbe  Indian  Church  is  a  natiye  ministry  developed  in  itself.  The  endeavour  of  the 
^reat  English  societies  seems  to  be  to  spend  all  their  money  on  European  mission- 
irieSy  and  it  ie  only  here  and  there  that  we  find  a  sprinkling  of  native  teachers.  The 
ne  way  of  procedure  in  a  country  like  India  would  be  to  send  one  or  two  Europeans 
nto  a  diatrict^  who  should  train  their  first  converts  in  every  suitable  case  for  mission- 
iries ;  and  when  by  those  means  a  Church  was  built  up  in  that  district,  it  should  be 
eft  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Christians,  under  the  supervision  of  bishops  and  other 
Coropean  clergy,  going  amongst  them  at  regular  stated  times.  The  societies,  how- 
irer,  have  adopted  plans  the  exact  converse  of  this.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
Suropean  clergy,  and  if  our  missionaries  were  removed  from  India,  I  do  not  think 
k  real  Church  would  be  left  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  any  real  vitality 
n  the  Indian  Church.  Our  converts  seem  to  be  weak  and  poor  Christians,  leaning 
rhollj  on  their  European  teachers,  instead  of  feeling  that  they  are  the  leaven  to 
eaven  the  whole  of  India,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  I  think  of  all  the 
wontries  in  the  world,  India  is  the  most  adapted  for  Episcopal  arrangements,  but 
ihe  bishops  she  has  have  no  patronage,  there  are  no  lay  patrons,  there  are  no  endowed 
I  nana  and  chapters,  and  iy>thing  at  all  to  develop  a  Church  system.  I  will  not  say 
•hat  nothing  is  doing,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  misapprehension  as  to  what 
in^ht  to  be  done.  The  other  day  our  bishops  met  at  the  Nagpore  station  to  con- 
&der  a  grand  scheme,  sent  out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  raising  up  a 
aative  ministry.  By  this  scheme  one  bishop  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  S.P.G., 
and  the  other  by  the  C.liLS.,  and  each  was  to  be  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  own 
loeiety  only,  and  not  of  the  other.  Such  a  scheme  would  only  intensify  all  the 
tiwiuona  and  dissensions  existing,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  our  bishops  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  I  regret,  however,  to  have  heard  that  the  two  bishops  who 
are  to  be  appointed,  are  to  be  suffragans ;  but  we  want  to  have  real  territorial  bishops. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing,  if  the  societies  would  put  aside  a  portion  of  their  money 
For  the  foundation  of  glebes  and  other  endowments  in  India.  It  would  be  well,  tooj 
if  eertain  districts  were  got  rid  of,  which  have  been  in  the  Society's  hands  for  twenty 
and  which  have  produced  no  results.  At  Nagpore,  on  the  contrary,  Christians 
being  made  on  all  sides,  and  they  are  developing  as  fast  as  they  can  all  the 
machinery  of  a  real  native  Church.  But  they  want  help — they  want  more  money  ; 
Ufcd  the  society  says — "  We  have  so  many  stations,  where  there  have  been  no  conver- 
■iona  for  many  years,  we  cannot  gi^e  more  money  to  help  this  g^reat  work  in  your 
place."  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  the  societies,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  India 
oonld  be  divided  into  dioceses,  each  with  its  bishop,  and  each  with  a  large  staff  of 
natire  clergy. 


Captain  the  Hon.  F.  Maude,  R.K 

I  wux  not  enter  into  the  differences  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 

*' little  knot  of  bishops'*  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker.     For  myself,  I  may  say, 

that  I  do  not  approve  of  Mr  Carruther's  plan,  but  take  the  same  view  of  it  which  it 

appears  the  Archbishop  has  taken.    As  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  it. 

I  am  an  old  sailor,  but  for  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  on  shore,  and  for  forty  of 

those  years  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  hence 

it  is  that  I  have  risen  on  this  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  missions  and 

ninionary  bishops.    Having  been  connected  with  that  Society  for  forty  years  I  had 

the  honour  of  oonferring  with  the  President  before  he  went  out  to  New  Zealand.    I 
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will  not  say  that  the  Society  which  I  represent  paid  his  lordship's  Mlary,  bat  it  con- 
tributed £600  a  year  when  his  lordship  went  to  that  colony.    Farther,  there  would 
not  hare  been  a  bishop  in  Calcutta  but  for  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society.    Where 
again  would  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  but  for  thai  Society  t    Where 
woqld  have  been  Bishop  Crowtherf    As  an  old  sailor  I  cannot  forget  that  a  few  years 
ago  an  Admiral,  Sir  Henry  Leeke,  who  had  rescued  many  slaves  from  the  holds  of 
vessels  engaged  in  that  horrible  traffic,  had,  kneeling  at  hia  bedside  when  dying; 
Bishop  Crowther,  who  was  one  of  the  four  slave  boys  he  had  resooed.    I  will  asy 
nothing  more  about  New  Zealand,  as  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  bishops  there 
are  there ;  but  I  know  that  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  and  supporting  three  bishops  in  N.W.  America,  at  Athabasca,  and  at 
Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  of  the  good  which  is  being  done  Uirongli 
the  agency  of  the  bishoprics  which  have  originated  with  that  Society.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  missionary  work  in  India  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a  way,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  withdrawn  the  whole  thing  would  dissolve  and  melt  away.    I  wiQ 
leave  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  next  speaker  (the  Bishop  of  Melboome)  to 
deal  with.     If  European  missionaries  withdrew  i^om  Sierra  Leone,  would  Chrisitianity 
there  become  a  myth  f    Is  there  not  a  native  Established  Church  there^  whieh  ia 
supporting  itself  and  not  only  so,  but  actually  contributing  to  misBion  fanda  in 
England?     Again,  what  are  we  to  say  with  regard  to  China,  where  one  of  oar 
missionaries  has  been  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  he  has  just  ordained  a  native.    No 
one  who  knew  anything  about  the  late  Henry  Venn  could  suppose  that  he  would  be 
in  favour  of  a  system  under  which  converts  might  melt  away  like  those  of  hajtAM, 
who  baptized  as  Christians  thousands  who  knew  no  more  of  Christianity  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.    On  Tuesday,  Lord  Plunkett  remarked  that  he  wished  to  disabaie 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  as  to  their  views  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  ao  I  have  liaen 
to  disabuse  your  minds  as  to  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  aa  to 
the  statements  which  have  just  been  made.    With  respect  to  Africa^  Bishop  Crowther 
has  planted  churches  on  the  Niger,  where  no  Englishman  could  reside,  and  laat  year 
he  planted  a  church,  and  ordained  three  native  missionaries  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  in  a  district  where  a  very  short  time  ago  the  people  were  cannibals.    There  is 
a  native  Church  there,  and  now  it  does  not  signify  much  as  to  its  oontinoaaee 
whether  the  bishop  lives  or  dies.    Bishop  Crowther  preaches  the  downright  tnith  of 
the  gospel,  and  there  is  no  nonseuse  attached  to  it.    I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
missionary  work,  that  when  a  son  of  my  dear  old  friend,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Fenn, 
volunteered  for  it,  I  was  almost  envious.    I  would  not  advise  any  Esther  to  attempt 
to  force  his  son  to  be  a  missionary,  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  gioriooa  or 
honourable  post  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 


Rev.  T.  Outram  Marshall,  B.A. 

Mt  Lobd, — After  the  able  speeches  we  have  heard  from  those  who  are  themaelivt 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  it  may  seem  presumptaooa  in  one 
who  has  no  practical  experience  in  the  work  to  venture  to  address  this  meeting. 
But^  my  lord,  just  as  I  felt  last  night  as  I  listened  to  the  homing  eloqaenoe  of  those 
who  arged  us  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  drunkard,  that  the  battle  in  whieh  th^ 
were  contending,  was  one  in  which  not  only  the  teetotallerB^  bafr  every  eanMst 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  must  needs  take  a  part^  ao  I  feel  now  that  the 
great  work  which  we  are  considering  this  afternoon,  is  one  which  oonoema  inti* 
mately,  not  only  those  who  have  been  called  to  the  high  office  of  m^wjimaiy 
and  bishops^  but  surely  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Chnreh  of  England. 
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Mj  lord,  we  hmx  •ometixneB  anticipations  as  to  the  fatare  of  the  Church  of 

XSnglmad,  and  we  are  told  that  its  prosperity  in  the  past  has  resulted  from,  and  that 

the  maintenanee  of  its  high  position  in  the  future  will  depend  on,  something  or 

otheri  which,  boweyer  important  it  may  be,  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  an 

mceident  of  the  Church's  existence,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  parochial  system  or  the 

oonnection  with  the  State.    Either  of  these  may  cease  altogether,  and  the  Church  of 

Sn^land  will  still  be  what  she  is  now,  the  Toice  and  power  of  God  in  the  land.    But 

thing  there  is,  which  is  no  accident  of  the  Church's  position,  but  is  in  yery  truth 

ktial  to  her  life,  and  that  is,  that  she  should  continue  to  be  aggressive  in  her 

cause — in  other  words,  that  she  should  be  faithful  to  His  last  command,  to 

'*  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations."    I  maintain,  therefore,  that  for  the  sake  of 

Uia  Chnrch  of  England  herself,  as  well  as  out  of  lore  for  her  Divine  Head,  every 

lember  of  that  Church,  whether  priest  or  layman,  who  remains  here  at  home,  must 

almoBt  as  mnoh  interested  as  the  missionary  himself  in  the  noble  work  which  we 

considering  this  afternoon.    And  yet,  in  fact,  how  little  interest  seems  to  be  felt. 

^-w  little  ia  riiown  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.     Where  are  the  1800  members 

»f  Congpren  who  ought  to  be  here  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  and  to  learn  how 

jnaj  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have  gone  forth.    This  half-empty  hall 

LB  to  ahow  that  hearts  are  not  stirred  as  they  should  be  by  the  call  of  the  Son  of 

to  fight  under  His  banner,  and  win  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  the  obedience 

of  the  faith.    There  are  three  things,  I  believe,  which  have  contributed  much  to 

binder  this  good  work.    First  of  all,  it  is  said  that  men  are  so  much  needed  at 

»,  and  that  the  claims  of  mission  work  in  England  are  so  engrossing,  that  we 

innot  expect^  or  even  desire,  that  any  number  of  our  best  men  should  offer  tbem- 

f  or  miasion  work  abroad.     Oh  miserable  miscalculation  of  a  worldly  spirit ! 

not  Churches,  greater  than  the  Church  of  England,  perished  altogether  by 

»n  of  t^is  spirit  of  selfishness  ?    Has  not  the  Church  of  England  already  reaped 

abundant  harvest  in  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  labours  of  her  sons,  whom 

ilie  haa  aent  forth  to  foreign  missions,  have  re-acted  on  her  own  life  at  home  f    To 

lention  only  one  instance,  what  does  not  the  Church  of  England  owe  to  the  work  of  the 

xaoble-hearted  and  truly  spostolic  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  ?    His  bold  assertion  and 

-Kxudnienanoe  of  the  principles  of  Church  discipline  in  South  Africa,  have  done  more, 

X  belieTe,  to  strengthen  the  Church  of  England  against  the  inroads  of  a  desolating 

;SnuBtianism,  than  anything  which  has  been  said  or  done  by  her  children  at  home. 

THio  second  hindrance  to  the  work  has  been,  the  unlovely  and  unloving  spirit  in 

-which  men  who  are  living  quietly  at  home  have  sneered  at  their  brethren,  who, 

^ter  ten  or  twelve  years  of  honest  labour  in  the  mission  field,  have  returned 

%^  work,  or  it  may  be,  to  comparative  rest  in  England.     One  may  admire  the 

velf-derotion  of  those  who  live  and  die  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  but  why 

should  we  who  do  almost  nothing  for  the  work,  sneer  at  those  who,  if  they  do  not 

oome  up  to  the  very  highest  standard,  at  least  do  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times  more 

tlian  we  have  ever  attempted  ourselves.     Who  are  we  that  we  should  be  a  burden  on 

others  which  we  touch  not  ourselves  even  with  our  little  finger  ?  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to 

^ear  the  Bishop  of  Ontario  in  the  opening  sermon  of  the  Congress  vindicate  those  who, 

After  labouring  a  while  in  a  foreign  mission,  return  with  St  Peter  or  St  Paul  to  salute, 

«nd  take  counsel  with,  and  be  refreshed  by  the  Church  at  home  from  which  they  were 

aent  forth  and  recommended  to  the  work — that  which  is  to  them  as  the  Church  of 

Jerosalem  or  the  Church  of  Antioch.    I  was  glad  to  hear  Lord  Nelson  vindicate 

«och  men  by_likening  them  to  the  officers  in  the  army  who  serve  in  a  foreign  station 

for  a  while  and  then  return  to  serve  in  England.    There  are  many,  I  believe^  who 
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voald  jrliiilr  go  forth  for  a  few  reftrs  to  eire  aome  little  help  in  the  work,  if  oalj 
to  enable  three  or  xoar  hard- worked  missionaries  to  retom  for  a  rear  a  rcH  in  ■ne> 
cession,  were  it  no;  that  thev  shrank  from  the  cold  looks  and  nnkind  xeproaekflS 
of  brethren  at  home  who,  doing  nothing  for  the  work  thenuelTca*  think  to  atone  for 
their  negleoc  bj  maintaining  a  severe  sLindani  of  discipline  for  othera. 

Last!  V.  there  is  the  objection  raised  sometim«i  that  our  foreign  misiona  are  not 
eondacted  on  the  truest  and  ful'.es;  Church  prlnciplea.     I  care  not  to  ask  if  there  be 
a  mote  here,  or  a  dv.'£c:e&cv  there.  I  care  not  to  waste  a  moment  of  the  short  time  aft 
mT  disMidal  br  sci^gesfinc  that  the  U'rour  of  laid  8<x'iesr  or  that,  in  thia  land  orthat^ 
are  not  all  that  ihej-  might  be.     Mr  friends^  are  oar  own  laboara  all  that  thej  might 
be  ^    What  I  do  w;int  to  sar  is  that  this  excsse,  so  oftea  made,  can  no  longer  be  held 
to  Ve  ger.u:=e.  when  we  can  point  to  su.^h  an  exhibition  of  Church  life  and 
work  as  :s  mi  a:  felted  throughout  the  Chur:h  of  the  Ptorin'X  of  South  Africa, 
TerrspecialW  in  the  diocese  of  Blcemfon'.eln.  bo:h  among  •:ur  coLonists^and  among 
Pntch,  and  si: re  reir.irkibly  sdll  among  the  native  convera  as  Thaba  'Xdio.   Tnerc^- 
at  anj  ra:e«  vcu  will  iad  the  full  teaching  o:  *^e  Catholic  faith,  and  the  fall  czhibi — . 
tion  of  Catholic  worship  ;  there,  too,  tou  will  liud  such  an  ohserfance  of  primitr 
disciouae  as  has  reen  Ion;  uu&nowa  in  :Iie  Ch:ir\:hes  oc  Chria^adctm. 

If  I  m^y  ziez'.ion  ^*ue  mere  p^:iu:  in  whicii  that  viioceae  seea  a  r' right  example; 
bT  reason  o:  whi>:h  it  las  a  srecial  ol-tir;  on  your  supcor^  it  ia  thai  iu  preaent 
of  clervpr  j~  fclnost  ^n'.irelv  siii^'^ned  bv  :h-i  Ii:enl  o£±r.j^  cf  the  ChzxfCiaBa 
their  dlccese.  *urrlini*n:ed  hv  their  cw:3.  rrlriK  resvfir->fti. 

«  «  ■  • 

TheT  n-iwd  h-il?  :r:m  Exciiid.  both  21  :r^  m-ia  to  occur t  new  cesta  which  are 
txaoallv  ,'re::=^  to  :aem,  azd  aure  moaev  ji  :riir  :o  extend  their  work-.    Are 
none  here  v'lo  "vll  aa,sver  \!l^  -.'all  *  Wb-.-zi  shall  I  s«n'i.  aad  who  wCI  go  for  as 
by   the   'v-.ris  :f  Ii;i:ah  *  H^rr;  azt   [.   seal  nif  - '      Are  th'^rrs   no   mochen  h 
who  will  :ri:a  up  1:  leist  jui  ch-ld  :o  l-vk  romri  to,  la-i  loog  for,  and 
f jc  a  T:ca:::a  to  su:h  1  w:ri '     1  jsclj.  in*  tier-  a-;ae  hers  who  msjc  coofea 
hitherto  :^'t  zxr^  i.n-e  aothiug.  :r  a-.ch  :i.r  w:r:j.j  ;:  the  nxse.  to  heLpiacon^ 
ing  k;j^i:ai5  :":r  C.irj*t  *     1:  '-lej  ."aauij;  rJ  :hcnisclT»js.  tiej  an  scrsngthcn 
hand:}  it  :.:ciw  wic  ij  j?:.     Tiiif  rxi  g-.^-i  li:«irLlj  j:  .iie-r  moaej  f  jr  &a:a  toe 
sacred  j:  ill  jcj.'c^s^     '.'jji  i  ZLia  '.e  a  r:jl  C'ar*at;da  tIio  xtt^  .'eat  thaa  j^u-ittatk  of 
hia  iac'aii  to  C-:d  '     Is  1  ataa  ;'.":a^  "hi:  ti;a:a  T'ijllj  to  'J-Jti  iz  he  spen-ia  i:  all  on 
wiaaea  t":  :'i  rn'h.:':'  Iti;*  *-a*:e  :c  rli-Lns  luj  s" :  xz  home. — ;z,  iahia  daaiie  toftid  a 
aew  .'pTia  :r  1  *::ir-  :j  h-s  Tur'sh  :zir:-j.  je  fjrr-it*  il'tjgether  the  oaim.  which  GeJ 
Bak-;»s  :n'ui '.:  .vT'.jai  *.ae  ia-.  v-  id^  ::  '.J';  -j'l  li  : j  -j'jse  who  ar:  scill La d 
Surii^  T-.*  zisj  «*7  1:  a  30C  *a:c;'i    J  ^:^'i  -^i^:;^-7  --t  ■,'har;a  wijck,  aoleas  we 
apporhija   :ar  j:'.:-»  "v  .^i/.  lad  i:  l-;**!  iiloiia.s.^r    -'-^f  1  pnperry^  the  tithe  «f  »2 
oar  ii-^.Tx:'-*.  u  ."ir::*!!  -  la-i  is  Tri'iial-?  is  ti  i-iaLii-scjr  jiir  j  ra  arjoetrr.  orsast 
which  "w -•  Ji ••-•  .1  jjxrr;  :.'r  jr..:'*rk     Na/  '~-i*i  >:;r  37  1.I  jot  jeary  'j»  ^ant  diys 
diacuiHi<:.i  \^  zT^xi^r  rral  La  hei^iag  :j  *:w  H  »  sc-d  aad  -o  reap  ^-^^  aamsBC! 


(r  wa»  a>}(  017  ia^mc;on  ^^  «peak.  in  'h.s  Kx-a£x<jo.  'jac  I  wish  tti  mr  a  ft* 
words  ra  ?s!>:ren<M  aj  some  r^mar^  vxca  u^^  jeen  3ud4  br  ;&  Ji'gtujia  HjnlfT 
U  vtll  laznlv  M  aeeeanrr  irnr  m-i  ".»  a^  aa7'u.ag  ia  ier*!nc«  if  tho  Chnr^  S^ 
r«  Society,  liter  w^uc  has  jittt  leva  sa^d  )▼  -jie  '.reaaorsr  ic  -jft^r-  SgdiocT.  I  vA 
time  uofc  ^nbemaa  hihi  spok-ia  mlj  in  ta>*  wxr  a£  tcnac 
of  beiai^  juii^  sa  speak  in  tiie  wagr  of  dotenL    I 
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rith  Terj  great  paia  to  the  obserrations  which  were  made  by  the  previous  speaker 

0  whom  I  have  alladed,  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
rith  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  India.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
riend  of  that  Society  (and  I  myself  have  long  been  its  friend,  and  am  now  one  of 
Is  vice  presidents)  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  its  conduct  in  such  a  meeting  as 
kia.  Whether  or  not  a  Bishop  should  be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  a  mission 
\  9l  qnestion  on  which  our  Churchmen  may  properly  and  lawfully  entertain  different 
pinions,  but  the  speaker  might  have  advocated  his  yiews  with  quite  as  much 
»roe  without  imputing  misconduct  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  course 
ormued  by  that  Society  in  forming  new  dioceses  has  been  sufficiently  yindi- 
lied  bj  my  friend  Captain  Maude.  With  respect  to  the  divisions  amongst 
lisBionaries  alluded  to  by  Mr  Bowley,  I  think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  evil 
■ising  from  them,  particularly  in  India.  Two  admirable  papers  have  been  read  by 
laBionsries  of  that  country  to-day,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
tU  from  them  whether  the  readers  belonged  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
r  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  OospeL     I  believe  that  the  missionaries 

1  these  two  great  societies  are  working  together  with  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
[oreorer,  painful  as  are  the  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  small  is  the  effect 
rodoced  by  them  in- India,  that  either  last  year  or  the  year  before  a  conference  of 
11  the  missionaries  belonging  to  the  different  Protestant  branches  of  the  Church  of 
hrist  was  held  at  Allahabad.  Even-  in  England  itself,  these  divisions  do  not  pre- 
ent  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church 
Eissionary  and  other  societies  from  meeting  together  every  month  for  mutual 
onnsel.  Thus  there  ia  displayed  much  spiritual  union  in  the  midst  of  their 
ifferencesL  As  to  the  employment  of  native  missionaries  I  cannot  mention  the 
Kmct  number  of  native  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Madras,  but  I  am  told  by  a  person 
'hose  testimony  may  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  that  it  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
f  Bng^lish  clergy.  This  shows  that  the  missionary  societies  have  not,  as  stated 
J-  preTious  speakers,  neglected  the  training  up  of  native  missionaries.  Would 
hat  there  was  a  more  perfect  organisation  as  well  as  greater  union  for  carrying  on 
[lissionary  work  in  our  own  Church.  The  Church  of  America,  which  has  a 
^onToeation  consisting  of  its  bishops  and  of  clerical  and  lay  representatives,  can 
4iopt  missions  as  a  part  of  the  Church's  action  ;  but  our  own  Church  has  no 
nch  body  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  speaking  in  a  derogatory  manner 
%f.  Convocation,  if  I  express  my  conviction  that  no  action  of  that  assembly  is  likely 
•o  produce  the  good  result  which  Mr  Rowley  anticipates.  I  trust  that  this  discussion 
irill  stir  up  in  some  among  us  a  desire  to  become  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  the 
heathen  {world ;  and  incite  all  to  daily  prayer  for  help  from  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  glorious  work. 


The  Right  Rev.  President. 

Skfobb  I  close  the  meeting,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  piety 
and  earnestness  of  all  the  speakers,  and  my  gratitude  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church 
3iiBsionary  Society,  for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
^o  that  Society  for  their  kindness  to  me  in  past  times.  I  can  bear  testimony  from  my 
«wn  knowledge  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  the  chief  part  in  founding  the 

Bishopric  of  New  Zealand  in  1841,  and  I  hope  Captain  Maude  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  belief  that  the  success  of  that  early  experiment  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Society 

to  repeal  it    I  heartily  thank  the  Society  for  enabling  me  to  add  to  the  body  of 
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Biabops  my  excellent  friend,  than  whom  no  man  could  be  more  worthy  to  be  » 
BUhop,  the  Rer.  W.  Williama,  now  BUhop  of  Waipu.  When  a  difRcnlty  aroee  on 
the  question  of  income,  as  the  Charch  Miasionary  Society  ooold  only  afford  £200  a 
year,  the  Society  allowed  me  to  join  my  stipend  of  £600  to  it^  and  ont  of  the  two 
incomes  to  pay  an  equal  dividend  to  each.  If  then  £400  can  maintain  a  Bishop,  I 
trust  that  no  Prime  Minister  or  SecreUry  of  State  will  interfere  to  prerent  a  Urge 
increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  England.  I  wish  abo  to  exprev  my  thanka  to  the 
Society  for  their  nomination  of  the  Rey.  0.  Hadfield  to  another  Biahopric  in  Kew 
Zealand— that  of  Wellington,  as  successor  to  Bishop  Abraham. 


WEDNESDA  7  AFTERNOONy  6A  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse  took  the  Chair  at  Half- 
past  two. 

FUNERAL  REFORM,  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester. 

Now,  and  for  years  past,  painted  windows  have  heen  the  accepted  method 
of  showing  respect  to  the  departed  Christian.  Cannot  we  now  advance  a 
step  farther?  We  have  abolished  allegorical  monstrosities  of  scolptare 
inside  our  churches,  cannot  we  quietly  and  gradually  accustom  oorselTes 
to  the  idea  that  in  the  worldly  ritual  (the  most  worldly  and  the  most  rigid, 
tyrannical,  and  unbending  of  all  rituals),  the  worldly  ritual  of  our  street 
mourning  processions  as  now  conducted,  there  is  not  a  single  particle  of 
Christian  emblem,  of  Christian  feeling,  of  Christian  hope.  No  one 
looking  at  an  ordinary  funeral  would  make  out  from  it,  whether  we 
were  conducting  to  his  grave  a  Jew,  or  a  Turk,  or  a  heretic,  or  an 
infidel,  or  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  Chinese,  or  a  cannihal,  or  a  Christian. 
Would  any  stranger  to  this  street  munmiery  know  whether  we  believe  in 
Christ  or  not  % — whether  we  believe  in  the  joyful,  hopeful,  peaceful  rest 
of  souls  in  paradise,  awaiting  the  glorious  resurrection  mom  % — ^whether 
we  have  any  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  % — ^whether  we  have 
any  faith  in  our  Saviour-God  ?  Are  not  ordinary  funerals — ^plain,  medium, 
or  splendid — all  of  one  dark,  dismal,  hopeless,  dull,  unchristian  uniformity 
of  utter  ugliness  and  meaninglessness  ?  Can  anything  be  more  hideous, 
dark,  dismal,  dreary,  cheerless,  more  dispiriting  and  disheartening,  more 
depressing  and  repulsive,  than  a  well-conducted  first-class  funeral  t  Did 
any  one  ever  see  in  such  a  procession  one  particle  of  beauty,  of  hope^  of 
cheering  anticipation  of  a  bright,  glorious,  and  unending  future  t 

Can  any  one  tell  us  who  invented  this  awful  and  desponding  and  heart- 
depressing  ritual  %  What  is  the  authority  for  it  %  It  is  not,  we  believe, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  why  then  keep  it  up  as  of  a  hoary  and  vener- 
able  antiquity  %    WUl  any  one  give  us  a  single  good  reason  for  keeping 
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it  apy  accept  tliat  it  costs  untold  sums  of  money  to  pay  for  this  hideous 
agUness  %  Will  any  well-meaning,  intelligent  undertaker,  or  executor, — 
prill  any  man  of  common  sense  explain  it  all  to  us  ?  For  instance,  will 
lay  sensible  man  tell  me  what  is  the  use  of  muUSy  except  that  both  in 
prammar  and  at  funerals,  they  invariably  suggest  the  constantly  accom- 
MiDjing  liquids  f  What  is  the  use  of  pages,  except  that  they  suggest 
lages  of  a  ledger,  the  items  of  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  ?  What  is 
he  recondite  mystery  of  dingy  black  velvet  horsetrappings  1  ^'  Optai 
phippia  bos"  says  Horace ;  but  why  should  the  poor  innocent  horses  be 
nade  guys  of?  What  ever  do  the  plumes  mean  ?  and  why  a  particular 
lumber  ?  and  why  white,  black,  or  both )  and  why  are  a  set  sometimes 
arried  by  a  page-boy  on  a  triangular  tea-tray  in  front  of  the  coffin  t  and 
rhy  put  on  the  horses,  and  the  hearse  ? 

This  is  only  one  point ;  there  are  hundreds  to  be  explained.  Will  any 
aan  say  why  aU  funerals  are  so  nearly  alike  t  Is  it  that  a  hundred  years 
^o  some  man  devoid  of  taste,  with  a  positive  liking  for  the  hideous,  the 
epulsive,  the  gloomy,  a  sort  of  compound  between  Mr  Mold  and  Mr 
^ecksniff,  invented  a  funeral  for  some  rich  man,  Mr  A.  we  will  call  him ;  and 
ben  Mr  A.'s  son,  and  brother,  and  grandson,  and  aunt,  and  cousin,  and 
lieee,  and  all  his  relatives  and  connections  by  marriage  wished  to  have  '^such 
.  nice  funeral,  as  Mr  A.  had,"  and  that  the  same  money  should  be  spent 
tn  their  body  as  was  spent  on  Mr  A.'s  body.  And  it  was  thought  shabby 
no  one  knows  the  frightful  tyranny  of  this  little  word  ^*  shabby  ")  not  to 
m  buried  like  Mr  A. ;  and  so  B.,  and  C,  and  D.,  and  their  descendants  at 
irst,  and  then  all  their  neighbours,  and  then  the  descendants  of  these 
>eople  wished  **  to  be  buried  just  like  Mr  A.'' 

The  type  of  funerals  never  varies ;  and  with  a  dogged  conservatism 
prorthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  funerals  of  to-day  go  on  as  hideously  ugly 
IS  the  hideously  ugly  funerals  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Is  it  not  time  to  change  this  costly,  this  pagan  ugliness  for  something 
nore  Christian  f  Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  men's  eyes,  to  men's  hearts, 
;o  men's  pockets  ? 

This  street  ritual  extends  just  from  *'  house  to  grave,"  usually  a  half- 
loiir's  pageantry  ;  and  for  this  families  are  fined,  at  a  time  when  money 
3an  be  least  spared,  the  bread-winner  being  often  stricken  down  after  a 
lingering  and  expensive  illness,  any  sum  almost  that  the  undertaker  chooses 
to  fix  ^'  as  the  respectable  thing  to  be  done,  sir,  for  a  person  in  your 
tather^s  position ; "  and  the  details  of  some  relative's  funeral  are  copied  and 
applied  to  the  newly  dead.  Hence  such  funerals  as  these.  [Details  given 
of  funerals  costing  £40,  £60,  £90,  or  £100 — one  retired  undertaker 
putting  down  **  a  first-class  funeral "  at  any  sum — from  £300  to  £oOO.] 

Whose  fault  is  all  this  useless  extravagance  1  It  is  not  all  due  to  the 
undertakers,  their  customers  sometimes  wish  it.  Vulgar  men  like  to  think 
what  a  show  they  will  make  after  their  death ;  vulgar  relatives  keep  it  up, 
and  think  it  shows  substance,  and  wealth,  and  pomp,  and  magnificence. 
And  so  the  undertakers  furnish  what  people  demand.  Populus  vult  decipi, 
tt  deciptatur,  [I  may  be  here  allowed  to  tell  an  anecdote  with  the  less 
hesitation,  as  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  told  it  himself  at  the  Leeds  Con- 
gress. The  undertaker,  having  put  up  a  hatchment  over  the  door,  stands 
back  to  survey  it  with  a  complacent  air,  and  seeing  the  son  of  the  late 
Baronet  coming  out  of  the  hall  door,  exclaims,  "  Deal  o'  meaning  in  a 
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atchment,  Sir  Edmand,  if  you  only  looks  for  it.  Why,  yon  see,  the 
Aapex  points  to  the  'eavens,  where,  we  trusts,  the  late  worthy  Baronet  is 
gone ;  the  bottom  points  to  Aearth,  where  we  have  deposited  his  Aonoured 
remains  ;  the  right  hand  comer  points  to  Worcester,  where  he  spent  two 
/iours  at  the  bank  daily;  and  the  left  hand  comer  to  his  Aextendire 
estates.  Deal  o'  meaning  in  a  'atchment,  Sir  Edmund,  you  see,  if 
you  only  looks  for  it."]  But  the  households  of  millions,  who  can't 
afford  such  displays,  and  yet  go  on  with  them,  toties  quoties^  groan 
under  the  tyranny.  What's  to  be  done.  "  The  Church  to  the  rescue 
— Ho  /'*  The  middle  classes  especially  are  frightfully  sensitive  to  what 
their  neighbours  will  say  of  them,  more  so  than  the  upper  cider  or 
the  lower,  and  seem  unable  to  break  through  the  tyranny  of  custom,  or 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  galling  and  oppressive  thraldom,  though 
they  allow  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  They  are  afraid  of  their  motives 
being  misinterpreted,  they  dread  being  thought  shabby  or  stingy.  There 
is  a  latent  dislike  of  "  making  a  guy  of  themselves,"  if  they  did  anything 
at  all  different  from  what  others  have  done,  e.p.,  walking  to  a  foneral 
after  a  wheeled  bier,  especially  if  there  is  a  violet  or  red  cross  on  the  pall ; 
also  all  men  feel  unnerved  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  will  consent  to  any 
suggestion  of  the  undertaker ;  they  say  "  Do  as  you  please,  but  do  let  us 
alone  ! ''  and  the  undertakers  are  soonest  on  the  ground  :  unless  the  cleigy- 
man  lias  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  dying  man  on  the  sick  bed. 

Well,  we  want  two  things,  namely — (1.)  To  christianise  our  funerals,  and 
(2.)  to  cheapen  them. 

The  first  is  the  more  important  of  the  two ;  but  the  other  must  not  be 
neglected. 

As  much,  in  fact,  the  greatest  part  of  the  street  mummery  is  simply 
pagan  and  unchristian,  at  all  events  utterly  unmeaning  and  unsymbolical, 
the  christianising  and  the  cheapening  may  be  contrived  by  simple  excision 
of  many  of  the  items  of  the  undertaker's  list.  Away  with  plumes,  whether 
on  horses  or  hearse ;  away  with  velvet  trappings  for  the  horses  ;  away  with 
hired  mourners,  mutes  (with  their  attendant  liquids),  pages,  all  the  atten- 
dants that  are  unnecessary ;  for  they  all  savour  of  the  world,  its  pomps 
and  vanity ;  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Away  with  scarfs  and  hat- 
bands ;  away  with  unnecessary  presents  of  gloves  and  silk ;  away  with  the 
yards  and  yards  of  ostentatious  and  cumbrous  crape,  crowded  on  to 
women's  dresses  [here  a  Mourning  Reform  is  wanted,  as  well  as  Funeral 
Reform — confining  crape  to  a  strip  on  a  man's  left  arm,  as  in  the  case  of 
soldiers,  and  to  the  bodies  of  ladies'  dresses,  and  not  much  of  it  there]  ; 
away  with  all  death'shead  and  cross-bones  ornaments  on  the  coffin; 
away  with  shoulder-bearing,  most  awkward,  either  going  into  or  coming 
out  of  church ;  away  with  the  most  unwholesome  custom  of  covering 
the  heads  of  bearers  with  the  pall  in  the  funeral  cortege  ;  away  with  all 
unreality  in  the  conducting  of  our  funerals ;  and,  having  swept  away  all 
these  costly  abominations,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  christianise  them. 

Now  we  adopt  a  perfectly  heathen  way  of  burying  our  dead  ;  at  least  no 
one  would  know  from  seeing  any  of  our  funerals  that  it  was  the  funeral 
of  a  Christian.  Contrast  this  with  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral  abroad! 
No  mistake  there!  The  cross  borne  on  high  in  front,  that  symbol  of  oar 
salvation.  We  should  head  them  with  a  processional  cross,  at  all  events 
in>iide  the  churchyard ;  which  ovght  (could  our  prejudices  sleep  and  allow 
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Christian  feeling  to  be  heard)  to  head  all  our  processions^  to  the  font  or 
the  altar,  the  wedding  as  well  as  the  funeral  cortege  ;  what  a  mockeiy  is 
oar  processional  hymn  without  it !  we  singing  ''  With  the  Cross  of  Jesus, 
^oing  on  before,"  when  it  doesn't  go  on  before.  In  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  lived  down  the  prejudice  that  crosses  in  our  graveyards  or 
on  our  chancel  gables  are  distinctive  of  any  Church  party,  much  less  of 
Romanism ;  why  not  try  them  at  our  funerals  t  and  in  all  religious 
processions  t  Then  a  cross  should  be  on  the  pall  to  mark  that  it  veils  a 
Christian's  body ;  a  few  high  banners  might  be  carried,  with  the  name 
:>f  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  or  of  the  parochial  guild  of  banded 
brethren  who  are,  as  a  labour  of  love,  helping  to  '*  perform  the 
funeral "  by  seeing  a  brother's  body  to  its  last  resting-place ;  or  with 
;ezts  to  suit  the  weaker  brethren  who  object  to  Church  symbols; 
aroBses  of  red  and  white  flowers  might  be  placed  outside  the  pall 
>Ter  the  coffin  lid  :  each  person  engaged  as  a  pall-bearer,  or  other 
>fficialy  holding  a  gilt  wand  (with  a  small  bright  flag  like  a  lancer's 
sanueret,  headed  by  a  plain  gilt  cross — or  IHS),  all  these,  I  should 
mope,  will  by  and  by  be  thought  quite  harmless,  and  they  would  tell  that 
t  "was  a  Christian,  not  an  unbeliever,  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  pagan 
.bat  was  being  buried.  [As  to  cremation,  I  take  that  to  be  simply  pagan ; 
yide  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  classical  German  on  the  subject.]  Has 
ixiy  one  here  been  present  at  the  burial  of  some  great  Jew,  or  Mohammedan 
»r  Parsee  merchant  in  England  1  Can  they  tell  us  if  their  funerals  were 
n  the  least  different  from  our  ordinary  English  funerals?  In  foreign 
'xinerals  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  at  all  events,  as  I  said,  you  have 
resides  a  processional  cross,  often  the  Host,  carried  under  a  grand 
>aldachino,  followed  by  priests  clothed  in  gorgeous  copes,  pages  or  others 
Dearing  huge  wax  candles ;  but  whether  small  or  large,  plain  or  grand,  all 
oreign  funerals  of  Catholics  have  the  Christian  emblem  well  displayed 
uid  prominently  conspicuous.  If  any  of  my  brethren  have  not  yet  got 
vwev  their  pious  horror  of  a  cross,  in  wood  or  metal,  or  painted  on  a 
sanner-sereen,  will  they  tell  us  what  emblem  they  would  substitute  for  it 
»liat  would  be  equally  telling?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  I  know  of 
^one. 

One  most  important  way  of  simplifying  funerals  would  be  to  encourage 
maUdng  Funerals — that  gets  rid  of  the  enormous  encumbrance  of  horses, 
carriages,  hearse,  driters,  men  to  load  and  unload,  kc, ;  also  to  encourage 
-he  presence  of  women  at  the  procession  and  in  church.  What  untold 
^mfort  they  lose  by  not  being  present  at  that  solemn,  yet  edifying  and 
elevating  service  ;  and  all  in  simple  ordinary  mourning,  without  streamers, 
Bveepers,  hat-bands,  or  scarfs.  What  can  be  yet  more  touching,  and  yet 
most  simple  and  real  all  the  whUe  than  a  soldier's  funeral  ?  Sir  Charles 
N'apier's,  for  instance,  as  contrasted  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  awful 
2atafalqae.  The  coffin  on  a  gun  carriage,  with  the  Union  Jack  (the  Qreek 
^ross  in  bright  red  crossed  with  St  Andrew's  cross)  thrown  over  it,  with 
the  sword  and  cap  of  the  dead  upon  it.  We  at  Stratford  have  imitated 
thlB  gun-carriage  in  our  wheeled-bier,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen, 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  in  the  exhibition  room  close  by,  made  by 
Mr  W.  Lyne,  coachbuilder,  Stratf  ord-on-Avon.  Custom  may  perhaps,  by  and 
by,  allow  a  few  emblems  of  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  deceased  to  be  placed 
on  the  coffin  lid,  or  something  worn  by  him.     The  use  of  flowers  on  the 
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outside  of  the  pall  is  to  be  encouraged ;  they  are  bright  and  cheering, 
emblematical,  chaste,  fragrant,  uniform  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  within  the 
reach  of  all.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  advantage  of  a  walking 
funeral.  It  is  the  same  for  rich  and  poor,  all  earthly  distinctions  then  having 
faded  away.  Why  not  shew  this  by  the  simplicity  of  our  pageantry  f 
What  a  noble  example.  Lord  Derby,  no  less  than  Chsurles  Dickens,  showed 
us  in  limiting  the  money  to  be  spent  on  their  funerals  to  a  trifling  sum  ! 
These  examples  might  and  ought  to  be  copied  by  all  landowners  and  rich 
people ;  but  then  the  directions  must  be  given  in  their  life-time ;  for  if 
embodied  in  their  wills,  these  may  possibly  not  be  opened  till  after  vast 
expenses  have  been  incurred.  Let  us  also  abolish  brick  graves^  which 
have  been  well  designated  *'  underground  pews.'' 

Now,  let  me  say  what  we  have  actually  done  in  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The  details  of  a  tried  experiment  will  probably  be  more  effective  than 
vague  and  general  recommendations  (The  guild  of  St  Alban  the  Martyr 
has  existed  since  1856,  but  I  have  never  come  across  it  in  operation.) 
Since  we  started  our  burial  reform  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1870,  espedally 
since  the  publication  of  some  letters  of  mine  in  the  Guardian^  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  many  places ;  notably  have  rural  deans  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  written  to  me  for  my  hand-biUs  and  papers,  as  they 
wished  to  discuss  the  subject,  at  Huri-Decanal  Chapter  Meetings. 

In  this  way  especially,  and  in  the  formation  of  burial  guilds,  such  as 
those  excellent  •ones  at  Oxford  and  at  Coventry,  and  above  all  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  subject  at  this  Church  Congress,  do  I  hope  to  see  the 
movement  spread  wider  and  wider,  till  we  indoctrinate  our  people  with 
the  notion  that  simplicity  is  not  shahbiness;  economy,  no  diskcnour  to 
the  dead,  1.  Our  first  move  at  Stratford  was  to  publish  a  small  hand- 
bill, under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  called  **  A  Fern 
Words  to  Mourners  on  the  Burial  of  Christian  People/*  a  copy  of  which 
I  will  send  to  any  clergyman  who  writes  to  me  for  it  In  it  we  urged  that 
as  they  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  they 
should  show  this  belief  openly,  not  burying  their  dead  with  a  dresxy 
absence  of  hope,  but  avoiding  all  worldly  display,  spending  money  saved  in 
funeral  trappings  and  pageantry  either  (1.)  ^  beautifying  Gk>d'8  House, 
(2.)  advancing  His  service,  or  (3.)  in  helping  the  poor  (a  box  for  offerings 
at  funerals  being  fixed  in  the  church).  Then  we  described  the  hand  heane^ 
one  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  room  close  by,  built  by 
Mr  Lyne,  coachbuilder,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

It  is  kept  at  the  church,  the  charge  for  the  use  of  it,  including  cloaks  for 
two  hearses,  being  3s.  Gd.,  the  men  to  be  paid  in  money,  without  refresh- 
ments given  ;  this  gets  rid  of  that  objectionable  assembling  of  friends  at  a 
funeral  feast,  where  often  too  much  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  is  drunk.  We 
iidvised  them  to  wear  ordinary  mourning,  avoiding  hat-bands,  scarfs,  and 
the  like.  And,  as  our  object  was  to  instruct,  not  to  dictate,  much  less  to 
run  counter  to  people's  feelings,  we  determined  to  do  only  what  lay  clearly 
within  our  province  to  do,  viz.,  to  decline  accepting  any  gloves,  scarfs,  or 
hatbands  from  the  friends  of  deceased  parishioners — ^this  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  our  people  to  discontinue  the  use  of  and  the  giving  of,  at  all  events, 
ficarfs  and  hat-bands.  Then  we  gave  out  that  we  shoidd  adhere  strictly 
to  the  rubric,  and  as  there  directed,  "  meet  the  corpse  at  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard,"  and  in  no  case  whatever  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
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t  the  time  of  the  funeral ; — ^this  last  in  order  to  discountenance  funeral 
sasts ;  though,  of  course,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  go  to  the  house  of 
louming  (not  of  feasting),  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  funeral.  We  pro- 
ide  copies  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K  Burisd  Service,  with  the  psalm  already  found  out, 
1  the  mourners'  and  bearers'  pews,  and  quietly  ask  them  to  stand  and  join 
1  the  responses,  as  the  service  is  meant  to  cheer  and  console  ; — this  to  do 
way  with  the  doleful  custom  of  sitting  with  heads  buried  in  "  weepers." 
always  take  great  pains  in  reading  the  lesson  from  1  Cor.  xv.  at  the 
K>t  of  the  cofl£i,  using  action  in  pointing  to  the  coffin  or  up  to  heaven  at 
articalar  parts,  and  read  the  ''  O  death,"  dbc.,  in  a  triumphant,  not  a 
igubrious  tone  of  voice,  and  at  the  last  verse,  ''  Therefore,  my  beloved 
rethren,"  walking  dose  up  to  the  chief  mourners,  and  addressing  the  words 
specially  to  them.  After  being  present  at  one  of  the  very  first  of 
or  thus  reformed  funerals,  a  Wesleyan  told  a  friend,  '^  I  never  before 
hought  the  Church  Burial  Service  meant  anything ;  I  thought  it  was  a 
lere  form.'' 

In  the  case  of  children  and  communicants,  especially  if  enrolled  Church 
rorkers,  we  have,  if^desired,  a  choral  funeral.  One  or  more  of  the  clergy, 
he  clerk,  and  a  few  choristers,  all  in  surplices,  meeting  the  body  at  the 
harchyard  gate.  The  introductory  verses  to,  at,  and  from  the  grave  are 
hanted  ;  some  h3rmns  inserted ;  the  anthem  "  I  heard  a  voice "  sung  to 
imple  music. 

The  hymns  will  readily  suggest  themselves — 163,  "  When  our  heads ; " 
.70,  "  Thy  will  be  done ; ''  1 17,  **  Jesus  lives,"  «fec.,  142,  "  Brief  life."  I 
iways  prevent  the  occurrence  of  painful  gaps  by  reading  all  or  part  of  the 
itemative  Psalm  xxxix.  or  xc.  as  the  case  may  be,  while  going  to  the 
^ve ;  and  if  there  is  any  hitch  or  delay  at  the  grave,  I  read  verses 
»noagh  from  the  Psalms  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  mourners  from  the  operations  of  the  sexton  and  bearers. 
[  believe  we  made  two  mistakes  at  first,  which  retarded  our  reform.  One 
iras,  the  clergy  seeming  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  undertaking  part  of  the 
reform  in  naming  the  diarge  for  the  use  of  the  bier ;  the  other,  the  using 
she  coloured  palls,  with  the  red  cross  and  bright  parti-K^oloured  fringes  at 
Snt.  It  would  have  excited  less  opposition  had  we  begun  with  the  old 
black  paU,  with  white  frills,  and  gradually  introduced  the  other.  Though 
the  use  of  the  wheeled  biers  is  increasing,  there  is  a  great  prejudice 
igainst  "  being  wheeled  to  church  on  the  parson's  wheel-barrow."  We 
bave  established  a  ''Burial  Quild"  here,  from  which  the  names  of  the 
clergy  are  carefully  omitted. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  sure  that  Funeral  Reform  will  advance,  as  it  is 
being  taken  up  by  Ruri-Decanal  meetings,  by  Archdeacons,  and,  as  now, 
by  the  Church  Congress ;  possibly  by  and  by  Convocation  may  discuss 
and  reconmiend  it.  Our  plan  of  refusing  to  take  gloves,  scarfs,  and 
hat-bands,  or  to  go  to  a  funeral  feast,  has  been  followed  in  many  other 
places,  and  it  is  gradually  awakening  our  people  to  the  fact  that  such 
things  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  people  being  thought  shabby  or 
disrespectful  to  the  dead.  . 

After  all,  our  chief  hope  must  be  in  educating  our  people  to  a  better 
taste,  and  a  more  hopeful  Christian  feeling,  as  to  the  burial  of  our  dead. 
The  bri^t  aide  of  death  must  be  dwelt  upon.  ''Absent  from  the 
body,  present  with  the  Lord,"  "  To  me  to  die  is  gain,  "  Them  that  sleep 
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in  Jesiis,  God  will  bring  with  Him,"  '^  To-day  shalt  thoa  be  with  me  in 
Panodise/'  **  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy,  eternal  joy,  cometh 
in  the  Kesurrection  Morn,''  "  I  am  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life."  If 
these  texU  were  more  dwelt  upon  in  our  sermons  and  private  exhortations, 
we  should  have  less  of  the  dismal,  meaningless  muomiery  of  the  under- 
takers' street  ritual. 


Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Although  there  have  been  recent  announcements  in  the  newspapers  of 
''  attractive  model  coffins  of  improved  design,"  it  is  not  my  intention  in 
this  paper  to  trench  upon  established  modes  of  sepulture,  or  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  cremation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  iiower-strcwn  wicker  basket  coffins  on  the  other.  But  look- 
ing back  over  thirty  years  of  varied  ministerial  life,  I  call  to  mind  nothing  so 
painful  or  distasteful  as  the  whole  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  our  funerals  in 
this  country,  whether  we  regard  the  carrying-out-to-burial,  or  the  refresh- 
ments for  the  mourners  ;  the  hearse  pall,  plumes,  hat-bands,  and  scarfs,  or 
that  most  heathenish  of  institutions,  the  '^  funeral  baked  meats,"  which 
precede  the  departure  of  the  funeral  cortege.  A  young  curate  (such  is 
my  remembrance)  shrinks  with  exceptional  nervousness  from  tJie  fcnt 
burial  service  ;  but  it  needs  only  half-a-dozen  experiences  of  the*preliminaiy 
visit  to  the  house  of  mourning,  the  undertaker  s  plenary  occupation  of  it 
during  the  interregnum  caused  by  death,  the  conmionplaces  and  com- 
promises betwixt  sorrow  and  nonchalance  in  the  conversation  of  the 
invited  guests  at  the  funeral  feast,  to  blunt  all  sensitiveness,  and  to  reduce 
the  solemn  lesson  of  mortality  to  the  veriest  matter  of  mechanical  form  and 
routine.  And  because,  in  this  country,  we  are  a  custom-abiding  people, 
not  given  to  change,  but  tenacious  of  the  old  ways  of  our  sires  and  aires* 
sires,  it  has  needed  a  good  deal  of  stifled  distaste,  both  in  clergy  and 
laity,  to  breed  the  kind  of  protest  against  the  slaius  in  quOy  which  I  am 
assisting  to  ventilate  today — a  protest  in  the  interest  of  both — a  protest 
called  forth  by  the  unseemliness  in  some  features,  and  the  expensiveneas 
in  others,  of  the  customary  and  traditional  ceremonial  of  our  ao-calied 
**  Christian  burials  : ''  a  protest  deserving  support  as  much  from  those  who 
are  well-to-do,  for  the  sake  of  example  and  Christian  simplicity,  as  from 
poorer  brethren,  to  whom  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  dead  has 
become,  under  the  authority  of  custom,  a  tax,  which  it  involves  a  serious 
lien  on  their  year  s  income  to  get  over.  I  know  that  my  abler  and  more 
experienced  colleague,  Dr  Coliis,  has  fortified  his  advocacy  of  this  same 
protest  with  the  evidence  of  statistics,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  a  glance  at  the  chierarguments  against  excessiveceremonial  and  profosioa 
at  ^funerals,  and  to  a  ifew  suggestions  in  furtherance  of  a  more  simple  and 
inexpensive,  yet  withal  a  more  impressive  and  solemn,  carrying-oat-to- 
boriaL 

Consider,  first,  the  call  and  occasion  for  what,  I  most  admit,  has  had 
the  bias  and  tendency  of  long  ages  to  support  it,  an  elaborate  outward 
ezpceasion  of  mourning.  It  will  be  admitted  that  these  grow  less  urgent 
and  more  vairuo,  the  more  we  realise  Jlis  troni  who  said,  '^  I  am  the 
Bamnection  and  the  Life  ;  *'  the  more  asf  urauce  we  have  that  "  we  need 
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not  aonow  as  they  that  have  no  hope ; "  the  more  we  believe  that  our 
brother  or  sister  departed  is  but  gone 

"  Where  they  must  take  their  lot, 
Till  time  bo  more  shall  rot 
The  passive  cottage,  which— though  laid  aside  — 

Like  some  spruce  hride 
Shall  one  day  rise,  and  clothed  with  shining  light, 

All  pure  and  bright. 
Remarry  to  the  soul,  for  'tis  most  plain 
Thou  only  fall'st  to  be  refined  again.  '* 

— Henry  VaugharCs  SU^x^ScintUlans^  p.  35. 

IE£  SO,  it  should  follow  that  the  excessive  paraphernalia  of  woe  are  an 
offence  and  solecism  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  that  hearking  back  to  a 
ainipler  and  less  demonstrative  ritual  is  more  consonant  with  the  belief  of 
^<  a  growing  store  in  Paradise,''  a  fuller  home  awaiting  us  in  the  new  life 
l>eyond  the  veil     Pompous  ritual  can  no  more  affect  the  departed  than 
^he  multiplied  folds  of  crape,  or  the  exaggerated  depth  of  black-edged 
envelopes ;  and,  if  we  could  but  bring  common  sense  to  bear  upon  a  deep- 
xx>oted  custom,  would  argue  misconception,  if  not  vulgarism,  on  the  part 
of  survivors.     Without  commending  an  indifference  which  might  imply 
^iisrespect,  or  pleading  for  no  distinction  between  work-a-day  life  and  the 
>>reak  upon  its  routine,  which  is  meetly  caused  by  a  relative's  going  to  his 
x^st,  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  minimum  of  the  symbols  and  semblance  of  grid 
'ft>est  befits  Christian  folk,  who  may  withal  cherish  mourning  hearts,  and, 
«8  nature  bids,  nurse  (in  silence,  or  with  a  friend  or  brother)  the  sense  of 
^temporary  bereavement.      Anything  further  must  tend  to  make  undue 
^«xpression  of  the  passing  grief  a  cause  of  hardening,  by  no  means  transient 
D^or  if  it  does  no  good  to  the  dead  and  little  to  surviving  friends,  it  is 
"time  to  ask.  Cut  bono  f   We  mean  no  offence  in  the  answer.  To  the  under- 
taker, the  upholsterer,  the  functionary  whom  comedies,  novels,  everyday 
<«zperience  point  at  as  sole  gainer  by  those  outward  exaggerations  of 
xespect  for  the  dead,  whereby  corruptio  optimi  Jit  pesstma,     I  need  not 
endorse  all  the  satire  provoked  by  a  trade  which  is  in  its  very  nature 
unpopular,  which  is  called  in  at  times  when  sorrow  and  disturbance  of 
liousehold  routine  are  antagonistic  to  careful  looking  into  matters,  and 
-which  sends  in  its  bills  when  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,  and  when 
Christmas  has  accumulated  conflicting  claims  incurred  by  the  needs  of 
the  living.     The  subject  has  been  worked  by  Charles  Dickens  and  by  the 
-author  of  Lord  Bantam ;  but  it  needs  not  that  we  should  ignore  the 
existence  of  honest  undertakers.     Still  even  in  their  interest  it  might  be 
well  to  consummate  a  reform,  which  should  clear  them  of  the  suspicion 
of  assisting  weeping  eyes  to  judge   of  the  quality  of  scarfs  and  the 
freshness  of  crapes,  and  of  over-zeal  in  carrying  out  the  executors'  wishes 
to  do  everything  handsomely,  by  furnishing  at  4s.  9d.  a  pair  '*  gentlemen's 
best  black  kids,"^  which  have  been  some  considerable  time  in  the  shop. 
Better  still,  if  it  removed  all  temptation  to  the  kind  of  barter,  which 
-certainly  was  not  uncommon  a  few  years  ago,  though  I  am  willing  to 
believe  the  contracting  parties  are  improved  in  this  respect,  I  mean  a 
negotiation  and  arrangement  between  the  incumbent  and  the  undertaker 
for  the  return  to  the  latter,  unused  and  unsoiled,  of  the  hat-band  and 
scarf,  which  were  a  kind  of  perquisite  over  and  above  the  burial  fee,  in 
redaction  of  his  mercery  and  drapery  bill.     Herein  the  combination  of  the 
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clergj  of  districts  and  dioceses  to  decline  the  old  ctustomary  tribate  of 
gloves,  scarfs,  and  hat-bands,  is  the  true  cure  for  the  scandal  and  eviL 

But  the  sentiment  of  survivors  revolts,  not  unnaturally,  from  lynx-eyed 
keenness  as  to  the  outlay  for  the  very  last  tribute  of  respect  that  can  be 
paid  to  the  deceased.  ''The  nicely  calculated  less  or  more"  is  a  con- 
sideration repugnant  to  all  our  feelings,  on  such  an  occasion.  ''  Let  us 
pinch  ourselves  somewhere  else,"  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  friend  or 
relative,  charged  with  ordering  the  funeral,  succumbs  to  expenses  which 
are  needless,  superfluous,  and  of  hurtful  example.  Precedent  goes  a  long 
way  in  such  matters,  and  deceased's  father  or  mother  is  quoted  as  an 
instance  in  which  the  insignia  of  mourning  were  not  stinted,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  obsequies  was  remarkable  for  the  very  reverse  of  stinginess. 
Except  that  it  does  no  one  any  good,  is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  encourages* 
empty  parade,  and  perpetuates  unseasonable  lavishness,  it  might  be  urged 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  those  families  that  can  afford  it  should  not 
please  themselves ;  but  the  real  harm  is  the  example,  which  infects  lower 
and  poorer  grades  of  society,  and  saddles  them  with  a  burden  which  they 
too,  in  their  turn,  regard  it  as  a  merit  and  a  pious  office  to  bear  nni^onir 
plainingly.  It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  most  of  my  clerical  brethren 
how  sore  a  strain  on  the  narrow  finances  of  the  cottager,  or  small  tradea- 
man,  is  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  custom  of  going  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  cost  and  display  for  ''the  last  tribute  of  respect.''  An  imitative' 
spirit  and  a  spirit  of  pride  co-operate  with  custom  in  prompting  such  to 
bury  their  dead  with  no  less  outward  ceremonial  than  their  fathers  did, 
"even  though  divisions  and  sub-divisions  have  reduced  the  patrimony,, 
and  rendered  needless  cost  especially  undesirable."  We  know  how  long, 
in  some  cases,  this  strain  is  continued,  and  how  irksome  is  the  payment, 
by  instalments,  of  a  bootless  undertaking  for  no  earthly  end  or  object,  and 
for  which  no  single  soul  can  be  a  whit  the  better  or  happier.  In  the  interest 
of  the  lower  strata  of  society,  even  if  our  own  tastes  do  not  revolt  from 
needless  and  formal  trappings  of  woe,  we  ought  to  reform  our  funeral 
pomp,  and  preach  a  crusade,  with  the  motto  and  watchword,  "  Simplidty." 
On  the  principle  of  litdenti  dicere  verum,  quid  velat  ?  a  shaft  of  satire  and 
ridicule  at  the  "  Intense  Bereavement "  and  "  Mitigated  Affliction  Depart- 
ments **  of  our  great  mourning  establishments,  might  hasten  the  desired 
reform  among  the  higher  classes ;  but  it  should  not  wait  for  tlu&  It 
should  spring  out  of  sympathy  for  the  poorer  brethren,  and  consideration- 
of  the  welfare  of  those  whom  our  Saviour  said  "  Ye  have  always  with  you." 

But  it  must  be  directed,  pari  passu,  against  the  even  more  unseasonable 
custom  of  refreshments,  luncheons,  funeral  feasts,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  theu),  at  the  house  of  mourning ;  a  tax  and  solecism,  which,  whatever 
antiquity  it  may  plead,  is  justly  designated  "  one  of  the  most  crael  and 
offensive  of  our  social  tyrannies."  Indeed,  there  is  great  justice  in  the 
remark  of  one  of  our  antiquaries,  that,  whereas  in  the  case  of  pagan  heroes, 
there  was  a  custom  of  offering  a  small  plate  of  milk,  honey,  wine,  and 
flowers  to  his  ghost,  "  in  our  Christian  country  it  is  the  appetite  of  the  Uwng 
whiiJi  is  consulted  on  tliis  occasion,*'  *  Doubtless  the  custom  m  not  so- 
rampant  now  as  a  century  ago ;  though  it  is  not  so  long  since,  at  the 
funerals  of  Welsh  gentry,  the  house  was  turned  inside  out  to  find  rOOTi 

*  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238,  apropos  of  Funeral  KnterfaunsiMiti- 
and  Burial  Feasts. 
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r  the  refreshing,  according  to  their  grades,  of  the  numbers  of  gentle  and 
aple  who  took  this  mode  of  eyincing  respect  for  the  deceased  Not 
ig  since  I  visited  a  restored  castle  in  Glamorganshire,  which  was  long 
iiin,  owing  to  a  destructire  fire  a  century  ago.  I  asked  the  cause  of 
it  fire.  The  head  of  the  house  had  been  brought  back,  six  months 
er  death,  from  the  French  town  where  he  died.     There  was  a  funeral 

keeping  with  his  status  in  the  county;  and  his  mourning  friends 
raked"  him  so  thoroughly,  that  in  the  night  after  the  funeral,  no  one 
s  sober  enough  to  put  the  lights  out,  and  the  castle  (no  marvel)  took 
9.  I  am  aware  that  this  disreputable  kind  of  funeral  .feast  is  no  loDger 
s  fashion,  yet  still  it  revolts  one  to  be  so  much  the  slave  of  custom  as 
be  a  partaker  of  the  cake  aixd  wine,  or  often  the  set  and  substantial 
ich,  where,  after  a  few  formal  words  about  the  special  errand  for  which 
3  guests  are  assembled,  the  conversation  is  diverted  to  such  topics  as 
3  crops,  the  birds,  horse-fiesh,  or  what  not.       Worse  still,  before  custom 

out,  they  have  a  tendency  to  linger  on  low  levels.  It  will  need  some- 
ing  besides  tacit  disuse  of  such  ill-timed  feasting  in  our  own  rank  of 
9,  to  unteach  it  among  the  lower  orders,  whose  excuse  for  it  is  that  so 
sre  arises  a  kind  of  requital  for  the  good  offices  of  the  bearers  and  the 
ler  neighbour^,  whose  often  hearty  sympathy  and  genuine  kindness 
OS  incur  the  imputation  of  a  motive  which  is  quite  undeserved.  Be 
Is  as  it  may,  drinking  before  and  after  funerals  is  yet  a  crying  evil  and 
indal  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  narrow  margin  of  the  fatherless  and 
dew  is  circumscribed  all  the  more  cruelly,  that  men  (for  acting  as  true 
an  and  lending  a  hand  at  the  needful  time  of  trouble)  may  be  turned  for 
e  time  into  brute  beasts.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  cases  where  a 
iunteer  corps  has  followed  its  officers  to  their  burial,  the  ill-judged 
owance  of  beer  to  them  for  recognition  of  their  tribute  of  respect, 
8  sent  them  home  in  such  unmilitary  trim,  that  the  breach  of  such  an 
aervance  as  funeral  feasting  of  any  sort  ought  to  be  held  in  honour  ever 
ter  by  all  such  as  were  cognisant  of  it.  But  we  shall  neVer  outroot 
ese  customs,  hurtful  as  they  are  to  thrift,  self-respect,  sobriety,  and 
orality,  by  mere  talk.  There  needs  a  banding  together  of  leaders 
tuated  by  a  common  and  systematic  purpose,  whom,  the  willing-to-be-led 
ay  follow.  I  should  like  to  see  our  S.  P.  C.  K.  and  Religious  Tract 
>cieties  ventilating  the  subject  in  clear  and  well-considered  pamphlets 
id  brochures.  They  would  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  such  gmlds  as 
kve  been  formed,  or  are  in  course  of  formation,  to  simplify  and  christianise 
ir  funerals.  Such  have  before  them  the  task  of  a  threefold  reform,  iu 
spect  of  simplicity,  moderation,  and  meeter  commemoration  of  the  dead, 
id  in  each  case  with  an  eye  to  example.  Lay  people  of  influence  have 
in  their  power  to  help  in  this  task,'by  having  the  courage  and  forethought 

give  testamentary  instruction  that  **  they  desire  to  be  buried  as  plainly 

possible,"  and  by  making  their  executors  understand  pretty  distinctly 
hat  such  instruction  means  in  their  view  of  the  matter.  They  may  also 
)  good  service,  whilst  living,  by  carrying  out,  where  they  discharge  the 
ity  of  executors,  the  wishes  of  testators  for  simple  burial.  It  is  natural 
at ''  in  setting  his  house  in  order,"  so  to  speak,  a  man  should  shrink 
am  excessive  detail ;  but  I  believe  that  were  such  an  one  solicitous  to  be 
kiried  to  his  grave  solemnly,  devoutly,  and  hopefully,  he  could  not  do 
stter  than  prescribe  the  strictest  simplicity  in  his  obsequies.     At  two 
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funerals  of  persons  of  rank  and  standing  in  their  county,  I  have  not  long 
since  observed  that  the  procession  from  the  hall  to  the  church  was 
on  foot,  the  bier  carried  by  hand,  the  coffin  perfectly  plain,  and  the  sole 
outlay  upon  the  invited  guests,  a  pair  of  white  gloves  for  each.  The 
colour,  I  suppose,  was  designed  to  do  away  with  the  gloomy  and  sombre 
•association  of  the  occasion,  and  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  But 
friends  and  dependents  all  wore  their  own  black  clothes^  and,  had  no  gloves 
been  provided,  would  have  joined  in  the  procession  with  the  same  seemli- 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  carried  away  the  same  remembrance  of  a  fitting 
funeral  of  honoured  dead.  As  regards  the  clergy,  their  part  in  the  matter 
admit  of  greater  scope.  It  is  in  every  way  to  be  desired  that  they  should 
decline  to  accept  scarfs  and  hat-bands ;  and  it  will  be  a  welcome  relief  to 
them  to  find  the  invitation  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  **  funeral 
baked  meats  "  incompatible  with  their  **  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard."  If,  as  is  now  .not  uncommon,  celebration  of  Holy 
Oommuniou  is  combined  with  the  Burial  Service,  it  is  clear  that  refresh- 
ments at  the  house  of  the  deceased  are  doubly  untimely.  Besides  this, 
their  access  to  the  sick  and  dyiug  afford  them  opportunities  of  discouraging 
such  wasteful  and  foolish  outlays,  as  have  no  other  effect  than  directly  or 
indirectly  embarrassing  the  living.  The  rich  may  be  moved  to  do  some- 
what for  God's  glory  with  the  price  of  vain-glorious  obsequies.  The 
painted  glass  window,  the  memorial  church  or  school,  the  foundation  of 
scholarships,  and  so  forth,  are  one  or  two  forms  of  more  abiding  and 
fruitful  memorial.  The  poor  may  be  .counselled  to  omit  an  expense 
they  can  ill  afford,  and  to  adopt  simpler  and  more  symbolic  methods  of 
testifying  their  love  for  the  dead,  and  their  hope  to  rejoin  them  in  Heaven. 
One  such  is  the  beautiful  and  pious  custom  of  decking  the  graves  on 
"  Flowering  Sunday,"  which  still  lingers  in  South  Wales,  in  the  Forest  o 
Dean,  and  in  the  counties  on  the  Welsh  border.  Our  poor  need  noi 
think  we  preach  a  hard  doctrine  to  them  in  discouraging  vain  expenditure 
on  the  burial  of  their  dead,  if  we  encourage  them  to  cherish  this 
and  pious  custom,  which  at  set  seasons  makes  country  churchyards 

**  Lit  with  fond  affection 
Smile  witli  the  glory  of  a  resurrection," 

and  evince  a  more  perennial  remembrance,  than  much  more  costly  an 
exorbitant  pageantries. 

Upon  the  topic  of  sepulchral  memorials  I  have  not  considered  it 
of  my  scope  to  touch,  though  here  one  cannot  but  endorse  the  vie 
of  Dr  Markland  in  his  **  Remarks  on  English  Churches,''  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Murniy.  "Lying  busts"  and 
lengthy  epitaphs  are  as  wasteful  and  vain  a  tribute  to  the  dead,  as  those 
which  I  have  striven  to  taboo ;  and  a  kind  correspondent  has  suggested 
to  me  that  the  parish  church  of  Stoke  contains  samples  of  very  simple, 
modest,  and  inexi>ensive  tablets,  in  the  shape  of  "  memorial  tiles,"  let  into 
the  walls  of  the  interior  as  a  sort  of  dado.  These  arranged  in  a  uniform 
pattern  serve  to  decorate  the  wall  space,  and  by  their  modest  size  forind 
lengthy  eulogy.  Obviously,  however,  the  more  high  and  low  recognise 
their  hope  in  *'  Christ  risen,'*  the  more  will  the  formal  passage  through  the 

grave  and  gate  of  death  seem  secondary  and  insignificant  in  comparison 

with  the  risen  life,  whether  here  or  hereafter.     Ilere  it  will  neiUier  b^ 
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Lconraged  noe  speeded  hj  undue  clinging  to  the  pomps  and  vanities, 
en  thou^  thej  claim  a  prescriptive  connection  with  the  records  of  our 
^rtality.  Hereafter  it  will  have  put  out  of  sight  these  records,  it  will 
joiee  in  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  and  if  ever  the  purged  spirit 
mrs  for  a  moment  to  its  earthlj  past,  marvel  at  the  time  and  thought 
d  cost  and  pains  bestowed  upon  the  dust,  which  is  of  such  light  moment 
mpared  with  the  mjsteries  that  lie  beyond  it.  Not  that  we  are  at  all 
and  to  bury  our  dead  out  of  sight  and  remembrance  ;  or  that 


-"  viviB  annexus  amor  meminisse  lepultos 
Deainet,'' 


>t 


cause  we  seek  to  limit  and  reduce  the  cost,  the  parade,  the  gloom,  the 
3itraiy  and  paganish  ritual  of  funerals,  such  as  they  have  been  hitherto  ; 
t  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  life  here  and  the  life  hereafter  should 
nune  in  our  eyes  their  just  consequence  and  dimensions ;  that  survivors 
oold  look  to  it,  that  by  overdone  ceremonial  in  the  burying  of  the  dead 
By  place  no  stumbling-block,  no  hindrance,  no  heathenish  fetish  in  the 
kj  of  the  living ;  that,  in  short,  by  an  unezaggerated,  a  seemly  committal 
the  ground  of  bodies,  which  in  Uie  grave  and  beyond  the  grave  will  be 
equal,  we  put  a  check,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  upon  the  idolatry  of  custom  ; 
iBOciate  ''  the  tinsel  trash  of  state  "  from  so  naked  a  fact  as  death  and 
jrial,  and  act  upon  the  belief  that  ''when  our  souls  shall  leave  this 
relling,"  and  our  bodies  don  ''Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green.  Humanity's 
pointed  shroud," 

"  The  glory  of  onr  fair  and  virtuous  actions 
Is  alMve  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb, 
Or  silken  banners  over  us.'' 

— Shirley,  The  TraUotf  act  ▼.  scene  1. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr  Joseph  Allen. 


jf  very  glad  that  this  queetion  has  been  bronght  before  the  CongresB,  because  if 
carefully  lay  the  lefison  to  heart,  some  real  and  practical  good  will  arise.  What- 
rr  onr  religious  opinions  may  have  been  or  may  be,  we  practically  ignore  apparently 
>  Articles  of  the  Oreed  in  our  treatment  of  the  dead — I  mean  the  Communion  of 
Ints,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the  body  has 
m  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  that  the  body  held  once  the  soul  of  him  or 
r  for  whom  our  Blessed  Saviour  died.  Kow  we  ought  to  feel,  that  great  respect 
raid  be  paid  to  the  body  on  that  very  account^  and  I  believe,  that  a  great  deal  of 
{Mntiy  that  still  exists,  although  of  a  heathen  time,  really  arises  from  a  desire  to 
f  respect  to  the  body.  It  is  from  ignorance,  as  much  as  anything  else^  that  our 
leralfl  are  disgraced,  and  it  is  iiv  the  power  of  the  laity  especially  to  agitate  their 
ilhren,  and  to  improve  materially  our  funerals.  I  would  call  upon  the  laity,  each 
Hum,  to  do  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  in  his  parish  towards  improving  it  The 
peiiae  of  a  Catholic  funeral  is  not  so  much  as  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  funeral 
V.  Onr  cemetery  chapels  want  greatly  improving,  and  I  have  found  among  my 
feients  immense  comfort  by  suggesting,  that  the  body  should  be  taken  first  of  all 
the  chnreh,  and  then  direct  from  the  church  to  the  grave  in  the  cemetery,  and 
t  to  go  into  the  cemetery  chapel  at  tlL    It  gives  them  an  opportonity,  also^  of 
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hftTing  the  Holy  Communion  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  f  imeral,  and  this  is 
immense  comfort  to  the  mourners.    There  is  also  one  thing  whereby  one  may  gi? 
immense  comfort,  by  suggesting  that  although  departed  that  person  lives,  that  whei 
you  are  conducting  a  funeral,  you  are  simply  carrying  a  Christian  to  his  tempo: 
resting-place,  but  really  and  truly  that  person  is  as  much  alive  as  before  in  the  flesh, 
and  also  that  you  are  permitted,  if  you  are  so  disposed,  and  to  many  it  is  an  immi 
comfort,  to  offer  a  humble  prayer  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  repose  of  that  aooL 


\ 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  M.A.,  Eastrington  Vicarage.        ^ 


Ws  have  to  thank  Dr  Collis  for  a  very  lively  paper  on  a  grave  sulject^  and  I 
he  has  taken  the  proper  view.    Sir  P.  Noel  Paton,  the  great  painter,  in  that  beantifaKl 
painting  of  his,  "Mors  janua  Yitse,"  gives  exactly  my  idea  of  the  death  of  a  Christisn.   . 
True,  death  overshadows  him,  with  his  dark  wing  on  the  one  hand,  but  with  the  othe^ 
he  opens  ft  curtain  through  which  springs  in  upon  him  the  ineffiible  light  of  a  gioriooK 
eternity.    That  is  also  the  view  of  our  Burial  Service ;  it  is  jubilant  thronghont^  utm 
I  think  there  ought  not  to  be  so  much  sadness  as  is  frequently  exhibited  when  w 
carry  to  the  grave  a  departed  brother  or  sister.    The  other  day  in  Scarboroogh,  thi 
was  a  very  excellent  example  exhibited  upon  this  subject  at  the  funeral  of  Mr 
once  M.P.  for  Dublin,  and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Armagh.    He  was  carried  to  the  gra^      y^ 
in  a  hearse ;  the  hearse  was  driven  not  at  a  walking  pace,  but  at  a  good  round  trot;  jt 

was  followed  by  six  omnibuses,  containing  the  relatives  and  friends,  attired  as  osi 
there  were  no  scarfs,  no  hat-bands,  none  of  those  abominations  which  Dr  CoUis 
mentioned  ;  there  were  jubilant  hymns  sung  at  the  grave,  and  his  sons,  instesd  of 

exhibiting  a  sense  of  grief,  exhibited  on  the  contrary  a  sense  of  joy.    I  observe  ^^i^sn 
incipient  smile  upon  my  audience;  perhaps  1  am  going  a  little  too  far,  and  I  will  m  >t> 

therefore,  go  further  upon  that  point.    I  will  now  say  a  word  with  regard  to  drinki 
There  is  too  much  drunkenness  still  at  funerals.     A  short  time  ago,  I  saw  no  I 
than  three  men  drunk  at  a  funeral,  in  my  own  graveyard.    There  is  no  fear  of 
refusing  hat-bands  and  scarfs,  for  I  am  never  offered  any ;  but  I  would  be  very  gl 
to  see  them  abolished,  and  also  drunkenness  at  our  funerals  put  down.    There  ^* 

another  thing  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  when  we  are  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  not  have  our  churchyards  so  overcrowded  as 
are.    My  theory  is,  that  the  dead  ought  not  to  injure  the  health  of  the  living ; 
when,  as  in  my  own  case,  1  have  seen  no  less  than  fifteen  skulls  turned  up,  in 
digging  of  one  grave,  1  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  graveyards  should  be  di 
I  think  it  is  also  desirable  that  our  graveyards  should  not  abut  too  closely  upon 
habitations  of  the  living.     1  recollect  once  being  nearly  poisoned  by  this.    I  was 
a  teetotaller,  not  drinking  anything  but  water,  and  unfortunately  the  water 
impregpiated  with  water  from  the  adjoining  churchyard  that  it  very  nearly  made  a 
end  of  me.    Now  these  things  should  be  attentively  considered.     My  time,  I  belie' 
is  not  quite  exhausted,  and  therefore  I  will  just  advert  to  one  other  sulgeet. 
theory  as  before  stated  is  this,  that  the  dead  should  not  be  suffered  to  iignre  thr 
health  of  the  living,  and  though  Dr  Collis  has  said  that  cremation  is  pagan,  itill  Z 
have  read  that  Christians  practised  it,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  when  we  are  talking 
foneial  reform,  why  not  reform  it  altogether  f    Certainly  there  ia  a  good  deal  to 
nid  upon  the  cremation  side  of  the  question.     There  is  done  in  a  few  hours  wj 
otherwise  it  takes  years  to  accomplish.    No  doubt,  it  may  be  said  it  is  a  " 
question ; "  but  still,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  think  it  will  go  far  to  woitn  all 
dlffieolty  which  we  experience  to  practise  cremation,  and  thus  reform  it  altogether* 
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The  Honourable  William  Warren- Vernon. 

OBD^ — While  entirely  agreeing  and  Bympathising  with  all  that  has  fallen  from 
rmer  apeakers  on  this  subject^  I  venture  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  a  very  few 
»  not  on  the  subject  of  reform  in  the  funerals  of  the  rich,  bat  in  those  of  the 
Ai  long  as  the  poor  have  not  in  them  that  sense  of  self-respect^  which  will 
them  ashamed  to  apply,  while  living,  for  the  out-door  relief  which  their  re- 
ly on  their  behalf,  will  entirely  repudiate  when  they  are  dead,  I  think  there  is 
to  be  learnt,  and  much  to  be  taught. 
the  former  Almoner  of  the  Society  for  Belief  of  Distress,  I  have  with  my  col- 

•  seen,  in  St  Giles*  in  London,  terrible  cases  of  this — cases  where  the  head  of  the 
'  dies,  and  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  time  to  occupy  the  bed  in  the  one 

ro&m,  in  which  the  whole  family  are  living,  while  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the 
'  will  try  and  collect  the  money  to  have  what  they  call  a  respectable  funeral 
onseqnence  of  this  is  evident ;  the  body  lies  in  the  room  with  the  children  all 
it,  and  is  sometimes  not  laid  in  the  coffin  for  several  days.  I  am  speaking 
I  recollect  in  one  case  of  scarlet  fever,  the  body  of  a  child  remained  in  the  room 
I  oeveral  other  children,  without  being  placed  in  the  coffin  for  eight  days ;  and 
»ther  case,  where  a  man  had  died  of  delirium  tremens,  his  body  remained  in  the 
for  ten  days !  When  the  body  is  put  into  the  coffin,  that  coffin  frequently  serves 
e  table  upon  which  the  glasses  are  placed  for  the  wake. 

ras  only  last  week,  that  a  really  respectable  woman  came  before  us  at  the  Board 
ardians  of  St  Qeorge*s,  Hanover  Square,  and  applied  for  out-door  relief.  On 
dng  questioned,  it  was  elicited,  that  she  had  received  from  her  late  husband's 
the  sum  of  £12,  but  that  £7  of  it  bad  been  spent  in  funeral  expenses,  and  the 
ader  in  arrears  of  rent,  so  that  nothing  was  left. 

•  high  time  for  these  reforms  that  we  have  heard  proposed  to  be  carried  out, 
they  are  once  carried  out  among  the  rich,  they  will  naturally  follow  among  the 

eartily  sympathise  with  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Dr  Allen,  with  regard  to 
ny  chapels.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mortuary  chapel  on  the 
ra  of  St  Giles*  in  a  disused  burial-ground  in  Drury  Lane  belonging  to  St 
a's  Parish,  and  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  idea,  that 
people  place  their  deceased  loved  ones  there,  they  are  placing  them  in  the 
i,  and  in  the  houb  of  God. 


The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lowder. 

t  the  very  lively  speeches  which  we  have  heard  upon  this  very  solemn  subject, 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  my  gaining  your  attention  to  what  I  con- 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject  We  have  already  heard  how  desirable  it  is 
be  system  of  undertaker's  funerals  should  be  done  away  with.  Now  I  wish  to 
particularly  about  Burial  Guilds,  as  the  great  means  of  improving  our  funerals, 
laking  them  Christian.  You  cannot  very  well  dispense  with  the  undertakers, 
yon  provide  something  at  once  to  fall  back  upon,  to  which  your  poor  pari- 
trt  may  know  that  they  can  apply  in  a  case  of  death.  Now  a  Burial  Guild  is 
f  all  a  Bnjrial  Society — that  is  to  say,  those  who  belong  to  it  subscribe  so  much 
week  or  every  month,  in  order  that  they  may  be  buried  with  the  full  apparatus 
laterials  of  the  guild ;  that  they  may  have  a  solemn  funeral ;  that  they  may 
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enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  followed  to  the  grave  by  those  with  whom  they  baY^- 
worshipped  in  church  while  they  were  here  on  earth.    Then,  bendea  that,  the  Burial 
QnUd  includes  the  parish  priest,  or  some  of  the  clergy,  and  others  who  take  their 
part — for  instance,  there  woald  be  the  watchers,  so  that  after  death  when  the  body  is 
laid  out,  or  rather  in  the  laying  out,  there  may  be  some  members  of  the  Burial 
Guild  who  will  do  this  decently  and  reverently,  and  then  who  would  watch  in  the 
room  after  death,  and  so  provide  for  everything  being  solemn  around  the  body.    Then 
there  would  be  the  bearers  provided  from  the  guild  ;  there  would  be  the  bier  of  the 
guild ;  Ihere  would  be  the  funeral  pall ;  there  would  be,  if  the  clergy  wished  it^  .^. 
as  in  our  parish,  the  lights  which  would  stand  around  the  coffin,  and  there  would  be 
the  cross  belonging  to  the  guild,  and  so  on,  in  order  that  everything  might  be 
solemnly  arranged.     Then  of  course  at  present  it  would  be  necessary  that  either  a: 
undertaker  or  a  carpenter  should  make  the  coffin — many  undertakers  are  ready 
make  the  coffin  in  what  we  may  call  a  more  Christian  shape  with  the  cross  on  ih 
coffin,  or  if  not,  a  proper  pattern  being  provided  by  the  guild,  the  carpenter  of  th^a^  ^x^ 
parish  will  be  able  to  do  this.     So  that  the  Burial  Guild  at  once  provides  a  means  o^  ^C3>1 
rescuing  you  from  this  foolish  apparatus  of  the  undertakers ;  and  then  comes  th^^^^Qc 
Christian  funeral — the  body  is  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  fellow  members  of  the  g^d        .A  • 
is  met  at  the  church  by  the  priest  and  choir  ;  with  the  processional  cross  in  front  anc^  ^r%A 
with  the  solemn  words  of  the  Burial  Service,  the  funeral  procession  proceeds  up 
church.    Of  course  very  much  of  the  service  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  th» 
parish  priest,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  parish  priests  who  sympathise  with 
movement,  would  desire  to  make  a  Christian  funeral  a  happy  and  a  hopeful  one.    W^^^PV^e 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Day  of  Judgment.     The  purple  pall  remindE^  .ds 
us  of  this,  but  in  the  case  of  the  young,  where  it  is  of  white  there,  we  are  full  of  bofc^K-pe 
and  full  of  assurance.     1  am  quite  sure  my  brethren  the  clergy  would  find  thi^K.=Mat 
Christian  funerals  were  amongst  their  very  best  and  most  effective  services.    It  is     -^b  a 
misuon  service.     Whenever  any  one  dies  in  the  parish  about  whom  there  is  toics^cne 
special  interest,  you  are  sure  to  see  your  church  full  of  those  who  desire  to  atteB^=^Bd 
the  funeral.    What  an  opportunity  you  have  of  speaking  to  them,  in  the  presence  ^^    of 
the  dead,  of  the  most  solemn  things ;  what  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  those  ^^     io 

whom  you  may  not  be  able  t  >  speak  at  other  times !    I  am  quite  sure  if  we  can  on^ Jj 

restore  the  Christian  funeral  we  shall  do  very  much  for  Christianity  itself. 


Mu  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

Allow  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  my  thorough  acquiescence  in  ev( 

that  has  gone  before,  particularly  upon  the  two  excellent  papers  of  my  reveren 

friends  who  began.    I  have  been  myself  for  years  a  practical  funeral  reformer,  an 
I  can  state,  that  with  a  little  common-sense  and  patience,  you  may  do  a  great  dea« 
It  does  not  require  an  undertaker  to  make  a  coffin — any  carpenter  can  make  a 
coffin  if  you  give  him  a  proper  design.     So,  too,  the  graceful  religions  offering  <^  ^ 
flowers,  whether  in  the  form  of  wreaths,  or  better  of  crosses  on  the  grave,  is  an 
which  all  parties,  all  opinions,  and  all  classes  of  society,  have  happily  come  ti 
practise,  from  the  Crown  downwards.    I  was  one  of  the  mourners  at^Bishop  Thirlwall*^ 
fnneral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  wreath  was  given  me  to  throw  upon  his  coffiia 
— an  oaken  coffin  with  the  cross  of  Christ  carved  upon  it.    But  the  point  I  wisim 
particularly  to  dwell  upon,  is  to  show  how  the  Church  must  co-operate  in  the  work. 
nieie  funeral  pomps  of  undertakers,  offensive  as  they  are,  are  yet  a  grotesque  exhibi- 
tion of  the  natural  and  right  desire  of  human  nature  for  solemnity  upon  the  gnprems^ 
oeoudon.    Let  the  Church  be  ready  to  meet  this  craving.    lict  the  Church  ehoir  be 
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urmetised  in  the  funeral  seryice,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  they  hare  onlj  to  be 
■ked  for  to  be  there.  Then  bo  arrange  joar  chnrch,  that  either  in  the  choir  or  at 
he  east  end  of  the  nave,  the  bier  may  be  properly  placed,  looking  east  and  west,  and 
he  eerrice  said  over  the  deceased.  Then  again,  why  should  not  the  choir  be  some- 
imes  the  bearers  of  the  bier?  I  have  myself  seen  a  child's  funeral  where  the 
horistem  bore  it^  and  it  was  a  Tery  solemn  and  touching  funeral.  At  the  graTe  also^ 
»t  the  choir  always  be  there — in  fact^  let  the  Church  take  the  whole  idea  of  funeral 
omp  and  solemnity  out  of  the  hands  of  the  undertakers,  and  vindicate  it  for  herself. 
iTe  the  general  idea  to  the  people,  that  they  should  go  to  the  clergyman  and  the 
ariah  church  for  their  funerals,  just  as  they  go  to  that  parish  church  for  their 
iristenings  and  their  marryings.  If  you  plant  this  idea  once  into  the  minds  of  the 
M>ple,  all  will  go  right.  But  the  mischief  is  that  trade,  that  grasping  trade,  of 
adertakera  that  has  grown  up.  There  is  no  trade  of  christeners — there  is  no  trade 
f  mairiers,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  weddings  and  christenings  have  all  along 
sen  as  they  ought  to  be,  transacted  between  the  Church  and  the  Church's  ministers 
A  one  aide,  and  the  persons  specially  concerned  on  the  other.  A  funeral  may  be 
salt  with  in  the  same  way  if  you  get  rid  of  the  undertakers.  Any  carpenter  who 
nowB  hiB  trade  can  make  a  coffin  of  elm,  oak,  or  deal  with  the  croBS  upon  it ;  the 
earera  may  as  well  belong  to  the  Church  as  the  choir,  or  the  ringers,  or  any  other 
oople.  The  Church  choir  is  ready ;  they  are  ready  to  sing  the  psalms ;  the  parish 
ler  and  pall  stand  ready;  the  church  is  arranged  by  the  clerk  and  the  sexton 
ireeping  away  the  unnecessary  seats — abore  all,  there  will  be  the  parish  priest  ready 
>  ahow  forth  Christ's  death  at  His  own  altar,  and  thus  you  have  a  solemn  religious 
nneral  at  no  expense  at  all,  and  conducted  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church.  This  as 
aaggest  is  the  true  idea  of  funeral  reform ;  it  will  give  very  little  trouble  indeed 
»  the  clergy,  and  it  will  do  more,  it  will  link  the  people  and  the  Church  together, 
ly  bringing  them  nearer  to  each  other  upon  the  most  solemn  occasion. 


The  Rev.  R  Rhodes  Bristow. 

't  ia  rery  important  that  upon  this  subject,  at  all  events,  we  should  carry  home  with 
la  from  the  Congress  some  practical  ideas.  Therefore,  in  the  few  minutes  which  are 
kt  my  disposal,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  such  before  you.  In  the  first  place  we  should 
ktrlTC  to  get  into  people's  minds  that  it  is  no  token  of  respect  to  the  dead  to  keep 
.heir  bodies  above  ground  for  a  long  time.  Speedy  sepulture  is  most  important  at 
he  Tery  outset  Then  next,  I  think,  we  of  the  clergy  should  encourage  the  people  to 
lak  for  a  service  at  the  house  during  the  time  the  dead  body  is  there.  Servants 
unong  the  rich,  and  friends  among  the  poor,  will  very  gladly  come  to  such  services, 
and  a  word  in  season  is  found  to  be  most  helpful  at  such  times.  Next,  it  would  be 
rery  desirable  if  we  could  do  away  with  the  terrible  gloom  that  there  is  about  the 
shamber  of  death  itself.  Most  of  us,  I  daresay,  remember  how  in  the  days  gone  by 
ire  were  taken  (perhaps  as  little  children)  into  a  chamber  of  death  ;  the  key  had  to 
be  searched  for,  and  the  room  was  unlocked  ;  and  then  we  went  in  awestruck  at  that 
lerrible  black-looking  coffin  in  the  centre.  Not  long  since,  in  visiting  the  house  of 
one  of  my  parishioners  where  a  death  had  taken  place,  I  was  very  much  touched  by 
the  little  child  of  the  house  asking  me  to  "  come  and  see  mamma  in  her  pretty  bed." 
I  went  into  the  room ;  it  was  bright  with  flowers  and  lights,  and  there,  in  the  centre. 
In  a  plain  polished  elm  coffin,  lay  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  indeed  it  was  "  a 
pretty  bed  "  in  which  the  little  child  had  seen  its  mother  sleeping  her  long  sleep. 
There  is  another  point  which  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  It  seems  to  be  an  idea 
amongst  even  devout  people,  that  it  is  not  *' respectable  "  to  go  \a  <:^)axQ\i  ^^t\xl^^<^ 
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time  that  the  body  is  above  ground.    Surely  if  there  ii  %  time  when  people  ihool 
go  to  church,  it  is  at  euch  a  time  as  that^  when  their  hearta  are  fall  of  aorrow. 
us  then  for  ourselves  and  for  others  encourage  the  praetioe  of  going  to  church,  daj 
by  day,  Just  as  usual  before  a  f uneraL     Then  again,  yon  pass  a  foneral  prooession  ii 
the  streets  of  London  or  elsewhere,  and  what  notice  is  taken  of  itf    A  dead  man  ii 
carried  out — it  might  be  a  dung  cart  or  a  Pickford's  van.    Why  do  not  we  all  of 
as  we  pass  a  dead  body  raise  our  hats  in  reverence  ?    This  good  custom  would 
much  blessed,  I  think,  if  the  open  funeral  car  were  generally  adopted  in  place  of  tht 
terrible  hearse  which  it  is  so  sad  to  see  the  bodies  thrust  into  and  dragged  out 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  Burial  Service  itself,  I  do  hope  it  will  be  borne  in 
that  the  service  should  be  in  the  church.    The  church  is  the  hoose  of  the  living ; 
cemetery  chapel  is  the  house  of  the  dead  ;  and  those  who  are  gone  from  as  are  stilC  ^j 
living,  for  all  live  unto  Ood.     For  this  cause  also,  there  should  be^  where  it  it^^K  i 
possible,  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  choral,  if  it  may  be^  bright^  yc 
solemn,  as  not  forgetting  that  the  departed  is  a  sinner,  needing  the  men^  of 
Then  again  at  the  grave  it  would  save  a  very  awkward  pause,  a  pause  Tory  minfr^  -^ 
to  the  feelings  of  devout  and  reverent  people,  if  the  serYice  were  prooeeded  witi^fr-  ^ 
according  to  the  plain  directions  of  the  rubric    "  While  the  corpse  ia  made  rea^^^^j 
to  be  laid  into  the  earth,"  says  the  prayer-book,  "  the  prieat  shall  si^,"  auch  and  — ^-^     eii 
things.     It  is  not  intended  that  the  clergyman  should  wait  until  the  corpse  ia  miifc       Ju 
ready,  and  then  proceed  with  the  service,  but  the  service  should  go  on  witho^^^^ot 
that  often  heart-rending  interruption.    It  might  be  also  a  Tcxy  good  thing  wh^^^an 
it  can  be  done  for  the  mourners,  or  some  of  them,  to  stay  and  see  the  grave  filled  ^-     ii^ 
and  to  know  that  all  is  done  decently  and  reverently  there.     I  will  only  veoti_^fif« 
upon  one  more  practical  suggestion,  which  is  this : — I  have  been  told  that,  in  coani^Maiy 
places  especially,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  churchyards  in  good  orc=:3er 
because  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose.    A  friend  of  mine  has  tried  ~^=for 
many  years  with  good  effect  an  offertory  at  Easter-tide  for  that  special  purpose^  a^K^d 
he  finds  that  the  poor  ss  well  as  the  rich  are  very  glad  to  giro  towards  the  sastentat.^E.oa 
of  the  churchyard,  which  is  always  kept  up  throughout  the  year  from  the  funds 
contributed,  and  looks  like  a  g^arden,  reminding  us  of  the  place  where  our 
Lord's  body  was  laid,  and  where  He  showed  Himself  to  be  the  Resurrection  and    "ttibe 
Life. 

Captain  G.  E.  Wyndham  Malet,  RH.A. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  parish  where  funeral  reform,  as  advocated  dsrii^ 
this  afternoon,  has  been  carried  out  for  the  last  twenty  years.    Nobody  hss  vtM^ 
any  mention  about  the  method  of  carrying  the  coffin.     The  method  of  eanyiag'  ie 
this  parish  to  which  I  allude  is  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  frame  with  ends  andsidei 
prolonged  to  form  handles.     I  need  not  tell  this  assembly,  which  is  the  end  ao^ 
which  is  the  side — additional  handles  may  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  aidei,  whie^ 
I'nable  the  platform  to  be  carried  by  more  bearers  if  necessary ;  the  funeral  is  met  st 
the  entrance  of  the  church-yard  by  the  village  choir,  in  their  surplices,  one  of  whoa 
bears  the  processional  cross,  and  by  the  members  of  the  guild,  who  are  all  warned 
beforehand  of  the  event.    At  a  f uueral,  that  took  place  in  that  parish  a  few  Dostbi 
ago,  which  was  that  of  a  i>auper,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  came  from  a  neighboorisg 
parish,  about  seven  miles  off*  where  they  knew  nothini;  of  this  sort  of  thing;  to  bi 
present  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend.    After  the  service  waa  over  he  came  to  the  reelsf 
of  the  parish,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  sir,  that  beaU  me."    "  In  what? "  waa  the  reply* 
**  Why,  you  buried  him  as  if  he  waa  a  gentleman. "    <*  No,"  said  the  priest^  "  ve  did 
not  hnry  him  as  if  he  waa  a  genUem&n,  but  we  buried  him  as  if  he  waa  a  ChriitisB.' 
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The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

H  WAirr  to  say  one  word,  which  is  this  :  While  we  are  alive  let  us  take  care  that  we 
are  not  d<me  when  we  are  dead.  I  have  made  my  will,  and  particularly  requested 
that  tlihongh  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  there  should  be  no  great 
expense  incurred ;  because  I  have  seen  funerals,  one  of  a  distant  relative,  where  there 
waa  enonnoos  expense  incurred;  and  I  recollect  attending  the  funeral  of  a  noble 
Lord  where  I  was  chief  mourner,  and  by  some  accident  the  undertaker  gave  me 
upangns  and  green  peas  in  the  early  morning  when  they  were  oat  of  season.  In 
Ihe  eaae  of  the  aristocracy  it  has  generally  been  the  custom  to  give  the  poor  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  a  funeral.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  them  a  suit  of  clothes  at  a 
■ertain  time,  but  I  have  desired  that  the  clothes  shall  not  be  given  to  them  on  my 
funeral,  but  shall  be  given  at  my  boy's  birthday,  the  next  birthday  after  my  decease, 
not  at  the  funeral.  Any  ostentation  must  be  painful  to  the  relatives,  and  painful  to 
Due's  self.  I  say  this,  because  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  that  it  is  done  from 
Beonomical  motives ;  but  there  are  so  many  ways  of  spending  our  money  on  behalf 
of  the  Chorch,  that  I  think  it  is  sad  that  we  should  see  any  waste  in  funerals. 
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London,  W. 

TThx  Church  of  Christ  has  always  acknowledged  the  ohligation  of  the 
•command  of  its  Divine  Founder,  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature/' 
and  nohlj  has  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  mission  by  carrying  the  light 
H>f  gospel  truth  to  the  'Mark  places  of  the  earth/'  whether  in  foreign 
lands,  or  amongst  the  lost  sheep  of  our  own.  Now  in  proclaiming  these 
gospel  tidings,  one  provision  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  edification  of 
the  hearers,  and  this  is,  that  every  person  must  understand  the  language 
in  which  he  b  addressed.  For  this  purpose  the  gift  of  tongues  was  con- 
ferred on  the  apostles,  so  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  wherever  the 
goapel  was  afterwards  preached,  people  heard  in  their  own  tongues  the 
*•'  wonderful  works  of  God." 

These  two  principles,  then,  cannot  be  controverted — 

1.  That  it  is  Ood's  will  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature,  and 

2.  That  the  language  used  to  convey  this  divine  instruction  should  be 
that  virhich  the  people  understand,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed. 

To  mankind  in  general,  the  gospel  proclamation  is  made  by  vocal  tUler- 
unee^  and  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  to  most  persons,  up  to  very  recent 
times,  i^  would  have  been  inconceivable  that  the  Word  could  have  been 
preached  by  any  other  means.  And  yet,  we  know  that  there  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,  persons  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing,  to  whose  minds  not  an  idea  could  be  conveyed  by  vocal  ntterauce. 
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"  wisdom  from  that  entrance  being  quite  shut  out"     Such  persons 
for  centuries  deemed  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  at  all,  and  preach — 
ing  the  gospel  to  them  was  no  doubt  considered  an  utter  impossibility^ 
indeed  it  was  believed  by  some  that  they  had  no  souls  to  be  saved. 

A  few  isolated  attempts  were  made  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenttd 
centuries  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  workt  ^ 
were  written  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  not  till  1760  that  schools  wer»— 
opened  simultaneously  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh ;  and  only  since   179 
when  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  established  in  London, 
instruction  been  provided  for  the  poor.     From  that  time  to  the 
pchools  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ^ 
Europe  and  America. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  state  by  what  means  the  deaf  and  dumb 
instructed.     The  ear,  "  the  vestibule  "  of  the  soul,  being  closed,  ond  co: 
iimnications  are  as  utterly  inappropriate  to  convey  ideas  to  the  deaf, 
the  ordinary  printed  book  is  to  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  blind  ;  the   o; 
avenue  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  being  the  eye,  communication  must       ^ 
visible  instead  of  audible.     The  natural  language  of  mankind  is  gestc^i^^ 
and  by  its  means  the  infant  expresses  itself  before  it  has  acquired  artt  <5n- 
late  utterance.     Beckoning  with  the  finger,  the  nod  of  assent,  the  negat;ire 
8}iake  of  the  head,  the  frown,  the  shrug,  the  curl  of  the  lip,  pressing  llia^ 
forefinger  on  the  lips,  are  all  visible  expressions  of  ideas  in  common  U5e^ 
which  are  perfectly  well  understood.     This  language  of  gesture  and  motioo 
is  cultivated,  systematised,  extended,  and  made  available  for  the  cojd- 
inunication  of  ideas  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.     It  delineates  form,  imitates 
action,  and  describes  efiects.     Its  foundation  is  resemblance.     We  com- 
municate the  idea  of  "  ball  "  (when  we  have  not  one  by  us)  by  imitating 
the  action  of  throwing  up  and  catching  one.     For  "  egg"  we  form  oar 
left  hand  into  some  resemblance  to  an  egg  cup,  and  with  the  first  two 
fingers  of  the  right  for  a  spoon,  imitate  the  action  of  breaking  the  top  of 
the  %ggy  then  insert  the  q^iiasi  spoon  into  the  cavity  and  raise  it  to  the 
mouth.     **  Cow  **  is  represented  by  making  the  horns  from  each  side  of 
the  head,  and  milking.     "  Elephant "  by  showing  the  action  of  the  trunk 
with  the  arm.     ^^  Ass  "  by  placing  a  hand  on  each  side  of  the  head,  vA 
moving  them  as  ears.     ''  Heavy  '*  by  appearing  to  lift  something  with 
diflSculty.     **Hot"  by  breathing  on  the  hand,  and  then  jerking  it  away 
us  if  burnt.     "  Cold  "  by  shivering.     "  Love  "  by  pressing  the  two  hand^ 
to  the  breast  with  an  affectionate  expression  of  countenance.     "Hatred*' 
by  appearing  to  push  something  away  from  us,  with  a  displeased  expression* 
These  gestures  or  signs,  technically  termed  pantomime,  convey  the  "idea" 
then  the  sign  must  be  associated  with  the  xcord  which  represents  the  idea 
in  ordinary  language.     The  word  must  be  written  down,  and  the  pupil 
taught  that  this  combination  of  letters  is  the  name  of  the  object,  qBalitfr 
or  action  represented  by  the  sign.     A  visible  means  of  expressing  th« 
letters  of  the  alphabet  instead  of  the  audible  one  is  then  necessary,  for  a 
more  ready  use   than  writing,  or  when  writing  materials  are  sot  at 
hand.     Here  the  maimal  alphabet — dactylology — comes  into  nse.     1%* 
letters  are  made  by  different  dispositions  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  a  perfect 
though  silent  means  of  communication  is  provided,  by  which  langoage  ^ 
acquired,  and  instruction  given  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  -knowledgt 
during  the  five  years  or  more  while  the  pupil  is  at  schooL     Ihe  earliest 
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Britiflli  teachers  combined  articulation  with  the  finger  and  sign  system, 
thus  by  patient  efifbrt  making  the  pupil  pronounce  words  and  sentences. 
This  combined  method  is  still  retained  at  the  Loudon  asylum,  but  many 
of  the  provincial  teachers  consider  the  teaching  of  articulation  a  waste  of 
precious  time,  except  in  cases  where  the  pupil  had  learnt  to  speak  before 
losing  his  hearing.  The  German  or  oral  system,  now  attractiug  some 
attention  in  England,  entirely  discards  the  linger  and  sign  language,  and 
holds  communication  by  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips. 

When  the  period  of  school  education  is  over,  the  deaf  and  dumb  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  then  there  arises  the  necessity  for  a  special  provision 
for  their  religious  instruction  and  worship,  and  this  must  also  of  necessity 
be  in  that  visible  language.  Such  a  provision  is  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  edification,  as  that  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands  should  be  addressed 
in  their  own  tongue,  or  special  churches  established  for  foreigners.  This 
is  the  only  way  by  which  God's  institution  of  preaching  can  be  adapted 
to  their  condition.  If  after  leaving  school,  they  go  to  the  ordinary  oral 
services  as  they  have  been  accustomed  while  pupils,  they  soon  lose  interest, 
as  services  so  conducted  are  inappropriate  to  their  condition,  the  instruc- 
tion being  addressed  to  that  very  organ  which  in  them  is  closed ;  they 
consequently  receive  no  benefit,  and  soon  discontinue  attendance..  What 
can  therefore  be  expected,  unless  a  special  appropriate  provision  be  made, 
but  that  they  will  relapse  into  utter  carelessness  and  ungodliness.  If 
the  soul  is  not  nourished  by  a  constant  supply  of  edifying  spiritual 
aliment,  it  must  «8ink  into  apathy  and  deadness.  It  is,  however,  main- 
tained by  some,  whose  position  amongst  the  deaf  and  dumb  ought  to  give 
them  a  better  insight  into  their  condition  and  a  greater  concern  for  their 
'welfare,  that  no  such  special  provision  is  needed,  as  they  can  follow  the 
ordinary  service  (having  had  the  prayer-book  explained  at  school) 
and  read  a  sermon  while  the  one  is  being  preached.  I  am  thankful  to 
Bay  that  such  views  are  rare  exceptions,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  heartily  support  this  ^*  special  mission."  I 
know  other  reasons  are  alleged,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  most  unwise 
policy  to  encourage  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  meet  together,  as  by  so  doing 
intermarriages  are  promoted,  and  the  calamity  perpetuated ;  and  further 
that  this  special  provision  isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Which  is  a  wrong  thing  to  do. 

I  desire  to  show  the  untenableness  of  these  objections,  and  in  so  doing, 
I  shall  give  such  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  I  trust  will  demonstrate  incoutrovertibly  the  absolute  necessity 
bf  this  "  special  mission,"  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  ar& 
to  have  edifying  public  religious  instruction  at  all.  And  I  base  my 
statement  upon  twenty-eight  years  almost  daily  contact  with  this  class  of 
onr  brethren  in  all  phases  of  their  existence,  both  children  and  adults, 
daring  which  time  I  have  by  personal  observation  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their  deprivation,  and  seen  what 
tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the  alleviation  of  the  calamity,  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  and  promotion  of  their  happiness. 

To  do  this  adequately,  I  cannot  do  better  than  concisely  trace  the 
career  of  one  of  them.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  about  sixty  per  cent. 
are  bom  deaf,  and  the  remaining  forty  become  so  after  birth.  In  con- 
genital cases,  there  is  nndoubtedly  some  malformation,  imperfection,  or 
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obstruction  in  the  internal  ear,  which  prevents  the  organ  performing  its  pro- 
per functions  of  receiving  sound  and  conveying  ideas  to  the  brain.  When 
the  deafness  is  acquired,  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  fright,  or  accident,  and 
occurs  from  infancy  upwards.  8ome  part  of  the  internal  mechanism  of 
the  ear  is  destroyed,  or  at  least  incapacitated  from  performing  its  functions. 
Dr  Kitto's  deafness  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height  at  twelve 
years  old. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  a  child  bom  dea£  Having  no  faculty 
of  hearing,  he  is  cut  off  from  all  the  ordinary  means  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement.  With  a  mind  as  constitutionally  sound  as  that  of  others, 
no  instruction  can  reach  it  through  the  ear  to  develop  its  powers.  Shut 
up  within  himself  and  excluded  from  intercourse  with  those  around  him, 
he  is  deprived  of  all  those  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  which  social 
conversation  renders  to  the  hearing  child.  Having  as  yet  no  means  of 
communication  but  a  few  of  the  simplest  gestures,  he  cannot  be  told  of 
an  event  which  happened  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  observation.  In 
this  state  he  knows  nothing  but  what  he  sees,  his  knowledge  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  individual  experience.  He  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  his  origin  and  destination,  of  rig^t 
and  wrong  \  he  knows  not  even  his  own  name,  nor  the  name  of  a  single 
object  around  him,  he  has  no  idea  of  his  immortal  nature,  and  it  has 
been  found  in  a  single  instance,  that  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  had 
any  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  Creator  and 
Rider  of  the  universe.  Most  of  them  grow  up  in  thif^state  till  nine  oi 
ten  years  old,  when  they  enter  the  special  schools  for  their  instruction. 
Compare  the  intellectual  condition  of  a  hearing  boy  of  the  same  age,  an< 
note  the  wide  difference.  The  latter  has  been  receiving  ideas  through  thi 
ear  from  infancy  upwards,  and  acquiring  language  spoken  and  written, 
at  home  and  at  school  all  this  time,  and  therefore  possesses  information 
i)U  all  kinds  of  subjects;  he  is  also  able  to  enter  freely  into  conversation 
means  of  spoken  language,  and  to  make  communication  to  some  extant  i 
written. 

The  deaf-mute,  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  language,  is  able 
think  and  reason.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  after  education, 
have  described  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their  early  years.  On< 
having  seen  the  action  and  effect  of  a  shower  bath,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  similar  arrangement  on  a  laiger  seal 
which  produced  rain.  Another  having  seen  the  effect  of  putting  a  light 
to  gunpowder,  imagined  lightning  to  be  the  result  of  a  similar  operation. 
A  lady  has  left  on  record,  that  in  her  early  years  her  friends  had  taken 
great  pains  to  give  her  some  idea  of  ''  Qod,"  but  all  that  she  had  been 
able  to  imagine  was,  that  the  name  belonged  to  a  number  of  strong  men 
who  lived  above  the  sky,  who  printed  the  Bible,  and  sent  it  to  us. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  condition  of  heathen  darkness  is  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute. 

'*  Prisoned  souls  within  a  land 
Where  silence  ever  reigns.'* 

To  dispel  this  darkness,  the  light  of  knowledge  must  be  admitted  to  th«r 
minds,  and  thanks  to  the  Qiver  of  all  good,  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
maoi  this  visible  means  of  communication  was  devised. 
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*•  The  cunniDg  finger  finely  twined 
The  aubtle  thread  that  knitteth  mind  to  mind ; 
There  that  strange  bridge  of  ligns  was  built,  where  roll 
The  sunless  waves  that  sever  soul  from  soul. 
And  by  the  arch,  no  bigger  than  a  hand, 
Truth  travelled  over  to  the  silent  land.*' 

"he  deaf-mute,  being  so  utterly  ignorant  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ducational  career,  must  first  be  taught  the  names  of  the  objects  around 
im,  then  their  qualities,  afterwards  their  actions.  In  connection  with  the 
rords  all  their  infections  must  be  taught,  the  number  and  gender  of  the 
oun,  the  degrees  of  the  adjective,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb. 
Gradually  they  are  taught  to  compose  sentences,  comprising  all  the  parts 
f  speech  in  their  proper  collocation  according  to  English  usage.  Being 
1  such  a  backward  state  on  entering  school,  having  so  much  to  learn 
rhich  the  hearing  child  knows  before  going,  and  the  process  of  instruction 
eing  necessarily  slow,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  in  the  majority  of 
istances,  their  comprehension  of  language  must  be  very  limited,  after 
oly  five  years*  instruction,  which  is  the  term  generally  allowed.  It  is 
ideed  so,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  write  '^  broken  English  "  all  their 
▼es,  and  only  half  understand  what  they  read.  In  such  a  short  time, 
id  labouring  under  such  disadvantages,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  attain 
>  such  a  mastery  of  language  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  and 
rofit.  It  has  to  be  presented  to  them  in  so  simple  and  literal  a  form  for 
>me  time,  that  they  cannot  become  acquainted  with  half  the  figures  of 
3eech,  idiomatic  and  metaphorical  expressions,  which  abound  in  colloquial 
itercourse  and  in  books.  A  few  examples  will  show  this  deficiency.  One 
mdered  "  the  Scripture  moveth  us  "  literally,  as  if  it  moved  us  from  one 
lace  to  another.  In  a  lecture  which  I  was  interpreting  not  long  ago, 
le  lecturer  used  the  word  "  spooning,"  which  is  a  very  common  expression 
nongst  hearing  people,  bnt  not  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  deaf-mutes 
resent  knew  what  it  meant ;  one  conjectured  that  it  signified  eating  some- 
ling  with  a  spoon.  The  other  day  an  intelligent  young  man  of  twenty- 
Fa  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  paradise."  A 
lort  time  ago,  I  was  visiting  an  aged  woman,  and  we  had  before  us  the 
>xt,  ''Being  justified  by  faith,"  &c.,  she  had  no  idea  what  justified  meant, 
his  Is  sufficient  to  show  the  very  limited  attainments  of  most  of  the  deaf 
ad  dumb,  so  that  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  after  le<iving  school, 
longh  they  may  go  to  church,  and  profess  to  follow  the  service  and  read 
sermon,  they  will  not,  as  a  class,  derive  much  benefit  from  the  exercise. 
Bat  I  maintain  that  reading  sermons  in  church  is  not  the  fulfilment  of 
le  Divine  command  to  **  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  for  every 
erson  ought  to  be  publicly  addressed  in  that  language  which  conduces 
lost  to  his  edification  :  and  as  it  is  possible  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be 
lus  addressed  in  a  language  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  I  submit 
lat  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  that  special  means 
f  instruction.  If  reading  sermons  be  considered  sufficient,  let  the  practice 
9  followed  by  hearing  persons,  whose  state  of  education  enables  them  to 
)mprehend  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  not  by  the  deaf 
id  dumb,  nine-tenths  of  whom  do  not  understand  half.  It  is  not  preach- 
ig  in  this  visible  language  alone  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  require ;  they 
[so  need  that  the  language  used  be  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  care 
eiog  taken  to  convey  ide<u  to  their  minds,  and  not  words  only,  which 
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they  may  not  understand.     When  this  is  done,  each  sermon  not  only  co-  ^r^^Qi 
veys  religious  instruction,  but  becomes  also  a  lesson  in  langoage,  and  k 
uf  double  advantasre. 

The  most  im[>ortant  testimony  in  favour  of  this  special  provision  is  th. 
from  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  best  judg» 
of  vrhat  is  most  conducive  to  their  edification.     1  have  pat  the  questic: 
to  them  again  and  again,  individually  and  at  public  meetings,  and  th 
invariably  say  that  the  services  in  the  finger  and  sign  language  have  th< 
decided  preference.     In  many  instances  this  "  silent  preaching"  miginat^>>-^^^r^ 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves.     Some  pious  young  man,  more  int^^r^^T^. 
ligent  and  better  educated  than  most  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  sympathistt-  ^ j^  ' 
with  them  in  their  inability  to  gain  spiritual  nourishment  from  the  or^--;^^^ 
nary  preacliing,  has  organi^  a  service  and  taught  his  afflicted  brethr^^^ — ^ ' 
and  at  the  present  moment  several  of  the  missionaries  in  this  field  of  labc^^^^ ' 
are  deaf-mutes.     This  s^>eaks  volumes  on  behalf  of  the  undertaking  ^ 

an  absolute  necessity  to  meet  their  needs,  and  it  also  proves  that  in  tl^^^^ 
opinion  the  alleged  ''  isolation  "  is  not  felt  as  a  grievance.     In  fact,  i^fc  ^ 
an  utter  misnomer  to  call  the  deaf  and  dumb  ''  isolated,"  when  assembr^/^^ 
together,  addressed  in  a  language  they  }>erfectly  understand,  interetf^^^ 
instructed,  edified,  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  acqui^^  jQ^ 
auces.     The  7'tal  isolation  is,  when  a  deaf-mute  is  set  down  in  the  v^^^ 
of  a  hearing  congregation  to  go  through  an  oral  service.     Let  the  convene 
experiment  be  tried  of  placing  a  hearing  person  unacquainted  witl^   t^ 
finger  and  sign  language,  in  the  midst  of  a  deaf-mute  congregation,  for« 
sUewt  sen*icf,  and  he  will  realise  this  isolation.     An  arrangement  whkb 
prevents  altogether  this  charge  of  isolation  is  the  '*  interpreted  serWofl^'' 
where  the  deaf  and  dumb  attend  an  ordinary  church,  and  what  is  retd 
and  preached  to  the  hearers  is  rendered  in  the  finger  and  sign  language 
to  them.     This  plan  is  adopted  at  some  of  our  services  in  London.    But         I  - 
for  these  tt.)  be  suitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  delivery  must  be  I  - 

slower  and  the  language  simpler.     It  is  utterly  impossible  adequately  to 
interpret  a  fervid  impassioned  oration,  its  sentences  studded  with  flowers         .   , 
of  rhetoric  and  gems  of  |x>etTy  ;  each  phrase  requires  a  |>araphrase  to  render         I  v^^ 
it  comprehensible  to  those  addressed.     I  am  therefore  convinced  that  tot         ^'^ 
real  genuine  edification  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  are  no  serviceiM) 
efficacious  as  those  conducted  in  the  finger  and  sign  language  alone,  the 
officiating  minister  rendering  the  prayers  and  lessons  in  his  own  mji 
preaching  his  own  sermons,  adapting  the  language  to  the  comprehenilott 
of  his  congregation,  and  taking  all  tbe  time  necessary  to  explain,  elacidit0» 
and  illustrate  Ins  subject 

That  this  finger  and  sign  language  is  effective  to  reach  the  mind  and 
heart  is  abundantly  proved.  The  suffusion  of  the  eyes  which  is  oft^D 
noticed  durini;  a  sermon,  shows  that  the  emotions  are  stirred;  danof 
special  funeral  sermons  I  have  preached,  a  great  many  were  in  team.  Off 
during  a  lecture,  the  hearty  peal  of  laughter  which  follows  an  amofling 
anecdote  provcs.that  it  is  appreciated.  Sometimes  epitomes  of  my  seimoBi 
have  been  transcribed  by  8<mie  of  the  most  intelligent  membm  of  Wj 
congregation,  aiitl  sent  to  deaf  and  dumb  friends  at  a  distance. 

It  will  |)crhai^  be  exi)ected  of  me  to  say  something  about  the  end 

mtem  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  recently  attracted  SOD*        I  "-^ 

Ami  in  Loncbn.     By  this  system  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  hold  is*        I  ^ 
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tefcoune  by  aiiiculale  speech,  and  to  read  what  people  say  from  their 
lips,  which  IB  considered  a  great  advantage  to  possess.  I  am  quite  in 
;a¥oar  of  the  utmost  proficiency  attainable  in  articulation  and  lip>reading, 
rat  what  I  object  to  is,  that  pupils  taught  on  this  system,  are  entirely 
;>rohibited  using  the  finger  and  sign  language,  and  made  to  depend,  solely 
3n  labial  and  facial  motion  for  the  communication  and  reception  of  iu- 
ttraction,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  deaf  will  never  be  able 
to  understand  a  sermon  from  the  lips.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  facial 
(uoveinent  there  is  in  producing  the  combinations  of  sounds,  which  occur 
n  a  discourse  of  half  an  hour's  length  !  Can  the  eye  follow  this  infinite 
rariety  of  movement,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  mind,  with  anything 
ike  certainty,  a  hundredth  part  of  the  words  uttered  1  I  do  not  believe  it 
xiBsible. 

For  twenty  years  past  this  public  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
lamb  has  been  my  heart's  delight,  having  been  led  to  undertake  it  by  an 
impulse  which  was  irresistible,  and  knowing  the  efifectiveness  of  the  means 
low  in  use  for  the  purpose,  being  as  distinct,  clear,  and  definite  to  their 
»ye,  as  spoken  language  is  to  our  open  ear :  knowing,  too,  the  intense 
interest  taken  therein  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  aggravation  of  their 
calamity  which  deprivation  of  these  appropriate  means  of  grace  would 
^aose,  I  should  deplore  beyond  measure  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country 
3ver  being  made  to  depend  upon  labial  and  facial  motion  for  their  public 
religious  instruction.  Those  heavily  afflicted  ones  who  are  deaf,  dumb, 
uid  blind,  can  be  instructed  by  means  of  the  finger  and  sign  language ; 
ind  one  who  attends  my  service,  understands  my  sermon  by  the  aid  uf  a 
Hend,  who  watches  my  fingers  and  transfers  to  hers  what  I  say  ;  but  if 
<hey  had  to  depend  upon  articulation  and  lip-reading,  those  who  are  blind 
IB  well  as  deaf  would  be  utterly  cut  off  from  all  communication. 

An  advocate  of  the  oral  system  calls  the  "  sign  language  '*  "  the  language 
>f  monkeys,"  which  is  a  sad  disparagement  of  so  wonderful  an  art ;  of 
course  it  is  made  in  utter  ignorance  and  misconception  of  its  beauty  <ind 
K>wer.  If  monkeys  communicate  at  all,  it  is  by  screeching,  which  is 
nach  more  allied  to  the  articulation  of  some  of  the  deaf.  A  very  different 
estimate  must  have  been  put  on  gestural  language  by  Cicero,  who  would 
lometimes  compete  with  Roscius,  the  Roman  pantomimist,  to  see  whether 
I  thought  could  be  more  effectively  expressed  by  his  own  speech  or  the 
>ther's  gesture. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  here,  in  reply  to  the  other  objection  previously 
lamed,  that  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  deaf-mute  parents  to  have  children 
dmilarly  afflicted ;  marriages  of  consanguinity  being  very  much  more  pro- 
lific of  congenital  deaf-mutism  than  intermarriages  among  the  deaf  and 
lamb  themselves. 

I  do  therefore  emphatically  declare  my  firm  conviction,  that  this  blessed 
irork  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  deaf  and 
iamb,  is  of  God,  that  consequently  it  must  continue  to  succeed,  and  thtit 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  Qod's  ministers  and  people.  I  am  indeed 
B;ratef ul  to  the  Christian  public,  for  the  increasing  measure  of  appreciation 
md  support  they  are  giving.  Indeed,  they  would  not  be  CFiristians  if 
they  did  not ;  but  they  do  invariably  express  their  wonder  and  delight, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  thus  to  enjoy  the  blessed  tidings 
of  the  gospel ;  and  the  work  only  needs  to  be  more  known  to  secure  abun- 
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dant  means  of  carrying  it  on.     Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  l3ie  Prinoe 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family,  have 
most  valuable  aid.     The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  before  wh 
notice  it  has  been  brought,  have  given  their  hearty  approval  and  help :  c 
and  this  public  recognition  of  its  importance  by  the  Church  of  England,  ^ 
will  no  doubt  tend  greatly  to  its  advantage. 

This  special  mode  of  public  religious  instruction  seems  to  have  origi — . 
nated  in  Glasgow,  as  far  back  as  1822,  in  the  form  of  a  Sunday  class  or 
prayer-meeting :  Edinburgh  followed  in  1830,  the  services  being  condncted 
by  deaf  and  dumb  gentlemen;  London  1841;  Manchester  1850  (which«:f«> 
has  now  branches  in  several  Lancashire  towns).     Since  that  time,  missions^  j^^^ 

have  been  established  in  Leeds,  with  stations  in  other  towns  in  Yorkshire : 

Liverpool,  Birmingham,  the  Potteries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  South  Wales^^^^ 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby.     In  Dublin  and  Belfoist,  too, 
are    held,  and  mission  tours  are   occasionally  made  to  other  towns 
Ireland.     The  principal  of  the  Brighton  Institution  has  for  many 
held  a  Sunday  service  in  the  Institution. 

The  services  in  London  were  first  provided  in  1841,  by  the  AdnlfX. 
Institution,  which  was  a  society  for  teaching  trades  to  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
this  society  was  re-organised  in  1854,  and  became  The  Association  in  Ai». 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  its  chief  object,  then,  being  their  religions  instrao 
tion  by  means  of  these  special  services  :  but  it  also  promotes  their 
poral  welfare  by  finding  them  employment,  and  assisting  them  in 
It  was  my  privilege  to  join  this  society  in  1855,  when  I  was  its  onlf 
missionary,  and  visited  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  whole  of  London 
suburbs.  The  efforts  of  this  society  have  been  so  blessed,  that  it  has  no 
a  staff  of  two  ordained  clergymen,  three  lay  missionaries,  and  an  eztr, 
Sunday  teacher.  It  has  erected  Saint  Saviour's  Church  and  lecture-roo: 
in  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  now  provides  fourteen  services  per  week  r 
eight  parts  of  the  metropolis,  besides  Bible-classes  and  lectures.  Manchest^^^astt 
is  now  following  /closely  in  our  footsteps,  having  its  chaplain,  who  is  ma^FSfc  .sal 
ing  great  efforts  to  secure  a  church. 

The  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom,  accordinv  -Kn^ 
to  the  last  census,  were  as  follows: — England  and  Wales,  11,51^^  -8; 
Scotland,  2088;  Ireland,  5554;  Islands  in  British  Seas,  77; 
19,237,  or  1  in  1G44  of  the  whole  population. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  all  the  clergy  will  recognis- 
this  '^special  mission  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,'*  as  they  recognise  the  gres^  ^^ 
missionary  societies  to  the  heathen,  and  the  Home  Missionary  Societii 
and  render  what  help  they  can  in  carrying  on  this  indis|)ensable  wor 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  their  own  people,  residing  in  their  own  parish&rjfi^ 
and  yet  entirely  beyond  their  reach  for  effective  religious  instruction  ais^ 
consolation.     If  each  church  would  only  give  annually  to  its  local  societ^^ 
but  one  offertory  of  sacramental  alms,  or  even  a  guinea,  a  large  amonci^ 
would  be  thus  provided  for  this  special  work,  and  individual  Chnstiaiif 
will  be  only  too  happy,  in  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  their  own  bless- 
ings, and  in  loving  compassion  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  them,  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means  to  maintain  this  special  provisioD. 
While  such  great  efforts  are  made  to  bring  the  ungodly  among  the  masses 
under  religious  influence,  who  might,  if  they  would,  find  room  and  instmo- 
tion  by  means  of  grace  which  already  exist,  the  deaf  and  dumb  most 
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eertainlj  not  be  neglected,  who  cannot,  if  they  would,  benefit  by  the 
Drdinary  means,  but  must  have  a  provision  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
Victims  of  an  incurable  malady,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  do  our  utmost  ta 
render  them  the  only  effectual  consolation  in  their  afiiiction,  which  is  to 
point  them  to  the  '*  better  land,"  where  *'  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
itopped,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing." 


Db  Buxton,  F.RS.L.,  Principal  of  the  Liverpool  School  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

[  OOME  here  to  speak  upon  a  subject,  with  which  I  have  had  the  practical^ 
loquaintance  of  an  actual  worker,  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life.  In 
LfOndon  and  in  Liverpool,  my  daily  work  has  been  performed  amongst  the 
leaf  and  dumb,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1841.  To  continue  at  this- 
>axticular  work  I  have  declined  calls  to  higher  duty,  for  when  offered  Holy 
>rder8  in  the  Colonial  Church,  I  felt  that,  while  many  another  man  might 
>e  found,  who  would  be  a  far  better  missionary  clergyman  than  I  could 
lope  to  become,  yet  no  man  could  bring  to  the  special  task  which  I  should 
lave  to  abandon  the  same  experience  which  I  had  gained. 

Now  this  subject  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  familiar  to  every  reader 
»f  the  sacred  story,  is  a  new  subject. 

The  Christian  Church  has  existed  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries.  Its 
glorious  message  has  been  delivered,  with  more  or  less  of  energy  and  effect, 
fvery  where.  Race  has  been  no  barrier.  Language  has  been  no  obstacle. 
!>istance  and  climate  have  presented  dif&culties,  but  all  have  been  overcome. 
'  Its  sound  has  gone  out  into  all  lands,  its  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.'' 
Hie  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  the  only  exceptions.  Its  "sound''  could 
lot  reach  them  :  its  "  words "  were  utterly  unintelligible  to  them.  That 
onnd  might  go  to  the  world's  end,  but  it  could  not  reach  a  little  deaf-mute 
ihild  at  your  own  fireside.  And  this,  to  within  quite  a  recent  period.  For 
hough,  as  I  have  said,  Christianity  has  been  fulfilling  its  blessed  mission  in 
he  world  for  nineteen  centuries,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  deaf-mute 
>erson  was  ever  taught  at  all  until  the  fifteenth  :  the  instances  are  very  "few 
knd  far  between  "  until  the  eighteenth,  and  it  is  only  within  this  last — the 
lineteenth — of  all  the  Christian  centuries — that  our  deaf  and  dumb  brethren 
lave  come  to  be  practically  treated  as  fellow-creatures,  fellow-citizens, 
md  fellow-Christians.  I  say  "practically,"  for  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
laestion  in  that  aspect  only. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  into  the  history  of  deaf-mute 
nstraction.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere.  We  do  know,  that  for  a  long 
;ime  this  subject  exercised  the  thoughts  and  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
tagacious  men :  and  that,  after  a  man  thinks,  he  writes ; — that  what  he 
irrites  is  noted,  and  experiments  are  made ;  that  some  succeed  and  others 
fail;  and  the  end  \&  only  attained  at  the  long  last,  by  those  patient  striving 
souls  who  will  not  be  thrown  off  from  their  fixed  purpose  and  determinate 
pursuit,  but  who  have,  in  the  poet's  familiar  phrase, 


"  Learned  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


iL  y 


So,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  barely  one  hundred  years 
old  :  anywhere  in  America  it  has  reached  scarcely  more  than  half  that 
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term.     Aiid  this  statement  applies  only  to  the  education  of  children ;  wit'  czft^^^a 
children  it  stopped.     Our  subject  to-day  is  far  newer  than  even  that, 
have  to  treat  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.     Thi£ 
subject  is  barely  thirty  years  old.     I  remember  its  birth,  and  have  been 
cognisant  of  its  whole  history.     As  the  poor  deaf-mutes  were  so  long  a*, 
exception  to  all  other  classes  of  the  human  family  in  being  excluded  froc^ 
mental  culture  through  their  requirement  of  a  special  mode  of  instnictioi^  ^. 
— so,  long  after  juvenile  education  had  become  an  established  fact,  the^^  .•-'jf '^ 
still  remained  an  exceptional  class,  by  being  left  without  those  means  <^     ^^^^"^ 
grace  which,  in  their  case,  required  special  modes  of  ministration.     Air:^         ^' 
the  movement  to  supply  this  want  is  new.     Not  a  century  old  and  ^^^fet^^jj* 
like  the  schools  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany :  not  half  a  ce^^"^^ 
tory  and  less  like  the  flourishing  institutions  in  America ;  but  only  a  lit"^^.^^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  its  experimental  forms,  and  not  so  mi^:^  mii 
as  that,  since  it  assumed  its  present,  practical,  working  shape.     Therefc::;^^ 
I  am  entitled  to  call  this  anew  subject.  ^ 

I  shall  not  now  argue  against  old  theories,  or  even  quote  them.     I  ^"'''^i^ 
only  say  that  the  same  instinct,  or  necessity,  or  advantage  (call  it  i«r^  ^ 
you  will)  which  leads  to  the  appointment  of  consular  chaplains  abr^:)^ 
for  those  who  speak  our  language ; — which  has  founded,  in  London     ^i^,^' 
elsewhere,  churches  for  the  French,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  and     ^ 
Welsh  residents  in  those  places,  wherein  every  man  may  hear  ''  in  his  ovm 
tongue,  wherein  he  was  born  "  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  Grod  " — Xiut 
this  same  necessity  (or  what  else)  demands  equally, — nay,  far  more — tint 
the  same  provision  should  be  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  residents  in  our  f  tj^- 

large  towns,  after  they  have  left  the  schools  in  which  they  have  beea  I :^- 

taught  when  young,  and  when  they  have  become  qualified  to  go  forth  into  |  '^  ^ 
the  world  and  get  their  own  living.  What  other  class  in  the  communitj 
do  yon  leave  to  themselves,  after  they  have  left  school  %  If  school  teaching 
can  do  all  that  is  required  for  thtnij  why  is  it  insufficient  for  ia  /  The 
commission  of  the  clergy  shows  that  the  schoolmaster  must  have  a  sac-  l-^^*"- 
cessor — ^that  the  Church  must  carry  on  to  the  end  of  life  what  the  School 
has  awakened  at  its  beginning. 

This  is  plain  enough  now.  It  is  a  mere  truism.  But  in  respect  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  it  was  a  discovert/.  Surely  they  require  religious  comfort^ 
and  opportunities  of  devotion,  as  much  as  any  class  of  foreigners !  That  tnll 
probably  be  admitted  readily.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  admiauon* 
I  say,  that  they  require  them  far  more  than  any  other  class  whatever  vA 
my  task  will  not  be  fully  accomplished  to-day  unless  I  prove  it.  Comptf* 
them  with  foreigners  !  AH  foreigners  have  a  spoken  language.  They  hate 
none.  Language  is  a  means  (and  the  chief  means)  of  impression,  as  well 
as  a  vehicle  of  expression ;  and  men  who  talk  together,  or  who  reid  ft 
language  which  they  know,  are  adding  to  their  stores  of  knowledge  vnttj 
hour.  They  can  also  tell  their  troubles  and  receive  comfort  throogh  th0 
same  medium.  How  few  can  talk  in  this  strain  to  the  deaf  and  dumb! 
Theirs  is  a  life-long  affliction,  of  which  the  physical  incidence  is  the  veiy 
smallest  part.  The  mental  privation  which  it  involves  is  aimply  teirihlc. 
You  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  realise  it.  It  cuts  off  from  all  profit- 
able knowledge  of  "the  life  that  now  is;"  and  from  all  **savtng  hwwledge" 
of  the  "life  which  is  to  come."     Can  yon  not  conceive  a  yearning  aeositi^  ^ 

40iily  to  whom  education  has  brought  a  painful  conacioiianeas  of  toe  IO0  aoi  - ' 
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burden  of  being  deaf  and  damb  which  must  for  ever  cling  to  "  the  body  of 
this  death, ** — for  which  there  can  be  no  consolation  possible  but  that  which 
9Qr  divine  religion  affords,  in  '^  the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

If  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  describing  the  condition  I  have  imagined,  I 
lave  proved  that  while  all  the  sons  of  Adam  require,  and  must  seek  in 
"eligion  our  supreme  consolation  in  "  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or 
inj  other  adversity,"  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  stricken  more,  and  more 
leavily,  reqnire  religious  consolation  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
iTiman  family. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  given  them? — I  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
^ticle  (xxiv.)  "  In  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people  " — in  their  own 
anguage — signs  and  gestures  as  expressing  general  ideas,  and  the  finger 
\sji^z%^  (the  manual  alphabet)  as  expressing  more  definitely  proper  names, 
uid  precise  statements  of  doctrine  or  of  fact."^ 

Now  this  language  can  only  be  acquired  by  living  and  mixing  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Those  use  it  best  who  have  acquired  it  early  in  life,  as 
teachers  in  the  various  institutions  for  the  young,  and  have  learned  to 
use  it  with  as  much  readiness  as  their  own  mother  tongue.  In  some 
instances,  the  better  educated  deaf-mutes  themselves  can,  and  do,  render 
very  good  service,  in  keeping  up  the  work :  but  it  should  be  well  organised, 
and  well  supervised,  by  men  specially  called  to  it,  and  specially  set 
apart  for  its  performance.  They  should  be  clerg3rmen,  undoubtedly.  For, 
how  can  a  higher  need  be  adequately  met  by  a  lower  ministration  %  There  is 
no  answer  to  that  question  but  the  old  one — "  Necesdtds  non  habet  legemP 
You  should  have  clergymen :  but  where  are  you  to  get  them  %  Three 
who  had  gained  their  special  aptitude  for  this  work,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out,  as  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  ordained 
for  this  special  work  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  Bishop 
of  London,  by  his  successor  in  that  See,  the  present  Bishop,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  respectively.  I  think  I  know  of  three,  perhaps  four, 
other  clergymen,  and  no  more,  in  all  England,  who  could  administer  consola- 
tion and  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  own  language 
of  signs.     '*  But  what  are  they  among  so  many  % " 

So  then,  if  we  want  clergymen,  but  cannot  get  them,  we  must  accept 
what  we  can  get.  I  must  own  that,  at  this  point,  the  Church  principles 
of  my  early  manhood  held  out  for  a  long  time.  My  feeling  was,  that  the 
deepest  need  required  the  highest  consolations,  and  that,  according  to  the 
laws  and  order  of  the  Church,  these  could  only  be  dispensed  by  those  who 
were  duly  called  and  sent  "  to  minister  the  Word  and  Sacraments."  But, 
when  the  matter  was  presented  to  me,  and  pressed  upon  me  again 
and  again  in  a  manner  which,  expressed  in  words,  meant  this,  ''This 
work  is  crying  out  for  a  worker.  There  is  no  one  who  can  do  it  here  but 
yon.  Dare  you  refuse  1 "  my  principles  gave  way  to  the  necessity,  and 
for  eleven  years  and  a-half  I  have  regularly  done  my  best  (in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  the  week)  to  afford  the  privileges  of  divine  worship,  and  to 
•exhort  and  instruct,  as  best  I  might  (very  often  in  other  words  than  my 

*  At  this  point  the  reader,  in  order  to  cany  the  illnstrations  of  the  previous  speaker 
into  the  higher  region  of  devotional  expression,  repeated  in  the  Inngaage  of  signs,  the 
Colleet  used,  daring  the  Congress  week,  in  the  daily  service — that  for  the  19th  Sundaj 
«fier  Trinity. 
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own),  my  old  pupils,  and  other  deaf  and  dumb  neighbonn  in  the  town  an» 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool     It  is  not  the  heU  which  might  be  done, 
it  is  certainly  the  best  which  can  be  done  at  present.     And  I  have, 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  irregularity  is  not  only  (as 
think)  justified  by  necessity,  but  it  has  the  approval  of  my  own  cler;^mai^' 
the  incumbent  of  the  district  in  which  the  service  is  held,  of  the 
of  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.     ^  Cum  h 
trrart^^  is  something.)     And  with  all  these,  I  am  a  little  more  content  " 
transgress  the  laws  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong  than  I  was  at  first.         ^ 

But  do  I  recommend  this  plan  before  all  others  1     By  no*  means.  ' » 

certainly  has  the  merit  of  economy,  for  it  costs  nothing.     But  "  our  povpi-^^  ^^^ 
and  not  our  will  consents''  to  this  arrangement.      Where  men  can  i^ 

found,  and  funds  can  be  raised  (the  second  being  in  my  judgment  a  ~         * 
easier  matter  than  the  first),  I  claim  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  chor^.  — ^^ 
man,  as  for  every  other  churchman,  the  privilege  and  the  consolat.^^ 
of  an  ordained  ministry.     That  movement  has  begun,  is  advancing,  ^^^^ 
will  advance.     It  is  the  means  to  be  aimed  at..    Mine  is  but  a  substit^-^j^ 
perhaps  in  Liverpool  the  best  which  is  attainable,  because  most  of  the  pec^pj^ 
have  been  my  own  pupils,  and  to  all  of  them  I  naturally  stand  in  a  vmixot^ 
intimate  and  influential  position  than  could  ever  be  attained  by    mny 
other  living  man.     It  may,  therefore,  last  my  time.     I  hope  it  will    not 
survive  me. 

I  have  thus  shown  which  is  the  "  more  excellent  way  **  I  should  deaiiv 
to  follow.  But  I  would  not  stop  there.  As  our  Church  is — 1st,  Parochial 
2d,  Diocesan,  3d,  Provincial,  4th,  National,  so  I  would  have  the  ministiy 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  a  united,  not  a  separated,  independent  agency. 
No  society  should  be  exclusively  local  and  individual,  it  should  be  frater- 
nal and  sympathetia  It  should  also  bear  something  of  the  filial  relation 
which  comes  of  wise  discretion,  and  is  the  correlative  of  efficient 
superintend  ence. 

It  is  not  strange  that  others  who  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
same  subject,   though  under  very  different  circumstances,  should  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  myself ;  but  it  is  another  instance  of 
what  so  many  of  us  know,  that  while  we  here,  in  England,  are  considering 
the  wisdom  of  our  theories,  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  are  testing  them 
by  practice.    I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Church 
Mission  to  Deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  uf  America,  for  the  year  1874, 
and  I  find  Dr  Thomas  Gallaudet  and  Dr  Frances  Clere,  bearers  of  names 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  each  of 
them  the  son  of  one  deaf-mute  parent,  have  been  engaged,  with  two  dericil 
colleagues  and  six  lay  associates,  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  licensed 
by  bishops  to  act  as  **  lay  readers,^'  though  some  are  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
prosecuting  this  mission,  which  is  conducted  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Dr  Gallaudet  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Sti^ 
with  great  acceptance  and  success.     For  this  and  kindred  objects  large 
funds  are  raised,  the  income  for  last  year  for  the  mission  alone  having 
amounted  to  upwards  of  5000  dollars.     We  rejoice  at  their  suooeo^  and 
wish  them  God-speed  in  their  work.     If  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  surely  the  kinship  of  a  common  natural  afBictioa  like 
deafness,  should  make  its  subjects  brothers  everywhere  ;  and  it  doss  so* 
Nor  should  ire  be  so  indifferent  to  it  as  we  ar&     Indifference  ariaos  onlj 
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Tom  want  of  tboaght  and  knowledge.  To  spread  such  knowledge  I  have 
ilways  held  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  my  duty.  The  privilege  and 
he  responsibility  of  the  present  opportunity  are  great  and  unexampled ; 
md  I  am  thankful  that  among  the  services  which,  for  thirty  years,  I  have 
triyen  to  render  to  this  afflicted  class,  I  have  been  allowed,  in  the  hearing 
4  this  great  Congress  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  '*  open  my  mouth  for 
he  dumb  "  (Prov.  xxxL  8). 


ADDRESS. 

The  Rbv.  G.  a.  W.  Downing,  Chaplain  of  the  Deaf  and 

Domb  Society,  Manchester. 

tf  T  friend  Mr  Smith  told  you  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  he  had  spent  twenty-eight 
reazB  among  the  deaf  and  dnmb  as  man  and  boy,  and  I  thought  it  rather  a  singular 
^incidence,  that  that  is  just  the  very  time  that  I  too  have  spent,  first  as  a  teacher 
n  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  then  as  missionary  in  connection  with  him  in  the 
iBBOciation  in  London,  and  now  as  the  representative  of  the  Manchester  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Society.  Now  the  previous  speakers,  having  cleared  away  all  possible  objec- 
ions  that  can  be  raised  against  these  special  services,  and  answered  them  in  the  most 
inanBwerable  manner,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  endorse  what  they  have  said,  and 
mdeavour  to  show  you  by  the  work  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  Manchester, 
what  the  Church  can  do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  then  I  hope  to  close  my  remarks 
jy  endeavouring  to  put  before  you  what  the  Church  ought  to  do  still  more.  With 
regard  to  Manchester,  we  will  take  seven  years  ago,  just  seven  years  ago  Manchester 
ind  those  towns  ranging  round  about  it,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Bury,  Stockport  and 
/Uhton,  those  Urge  centres  of  industry,  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  congregate  in  con- 
nderable  numbers ;  how  many  services  do  you  think  were  provided  for  those  towns, 
sad  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  living  in  them  ?  You  will  be  amazed  perhaps  to  hear 
that  we  had  only  one/  that  service  which  was  conducted  in  Manchester  ;  and  then 
fear  by  year  one  mission  after  another  was  opened,  until  now,  taking  Manchester  as 
a  centre,  the  Mother  Church  as  it  were,  we  have  her  daughters  ranging  round  about 
her  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles.  Hence  not  only  in  Manchester,  but  in  six  of  those 
outlying  districts,  services  are  regularly  conducted  for  our  afflicted  brethren.  There 
it  a  remarkable  thing  too,  with  regard  to  these  services  which  I  wish  this  meeting  to 
Iwar  in  mind.  When  you  go  forth  on  behalf  of  a  missionary  society,  when  you  go  to 
Africa,  America,  or  elsewhere,  what  do  you  do  ?  You  bring  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
and  yon  impress  the  heathen  with  the  necessity  of  receiving  it.  You,  as  it  were, 
force  the  gospel  upon  theuL  I  mean  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  command  was 
given,  "  Compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled."  With  regard  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  it  is  a  diflferent  thing  altogether.  In  every  case  that  I  speak  of,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  either  sent  written  petitions,  or  they  have  come  to  me  personally, 
and  begged  that  these  seryices  might  be  established.  But  the  question  may  arise, 
do  they  appreciate  those  services  ?  I  am  not  going  to  impose  a  number  of  statistics 
upon  yon;  but  I  must  just  give  you  a  few  to  show  how  these  services  are  appreciated. 
Kow  in  that  immense  parish,  comprising  such  a  large  area  as  I  have  described,  there 
are  about  350  deaf  and  dumb  people  under  my  charge,  and  the  average  attendance 
daring  the  last  year  was  about  140.  Now  remembering  that  these  deaf  and  dumb 
people  are  scattered  here  and  there,  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  working 
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class  who  cannot  on  a  wet  or  cold  Sunday  command  a  cab,  that  many  of  them  have- 
neither  mackintosh  nor  umbrella  or  perhaps  over-coat  to  cover  them,  and  if  they 
come,  they  have  to  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  their  wet  clothes,  I  leave  yoa  W 
judge  whether  that  is  not  a  very  fair  attendance.     To  show  still  further,  that  theM 
services  are  appreciated  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  little  leUen 
(and  the  very  appearance  of  those  letters  shows  that  they  are  genuine),  which  I  hiv« 
received  from  time  to  time,  and  will  of  themselves  be  a  test  of  the  value  which  the 
deaf 'and  dumb  place  upon  these  services:  here  is  one, — ''I  visited  poor  Feenej 
yesterday,  and  found  he  was  getting  very  weak — the  matron  of  the  hospital  told  me 
^e  could  not  last  very  long.     He  wishes  you  to  go  and  administer  the  sacrament  to 
him,  and  help  him  to  make  his  will,  and  I  told  him  I  would  mention  the  fact  in 
you."    Take  another  case,  that  of  a' poor  woman  whom  I  visited  on  Saturday  Us^ 
and  who  sent  me  this  slip  of  paper  a  short  time  ago : — *'Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  in  your 
prayers  for  all  conditions  of  men,  will  you  kindly  remember  me  ?    Pray  that  Ood  in 
His  own  good  time  will  be  pleased  to  restore  me  to  health  and  strength,  and  spare  me 
to  my  husband  and  little  one."    I  will  take  another  case,  in  Oldham,  of  a  youth  who 
was  dying.     His  father  writes, — ''My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  seen  my  son  Jamea  last  night; 
my  wife  has  been  to  see  him  this  evening.     He  tried  to  write  to  you  this  afternoon, 
but  he  could  not  do  so.    He  told  my  wife  to  tell  me  to  write  to  you  to  come  and  help 
him  to  pray."    Take  another  case  ;  I  will  read  it  exactly  in  the  language  in  which  it 
was  sent : — "  Please  you  come  to  my  house  for  I  am  very  ill  as  I  am  in  the  bed  md 
fcceiring  medicines  from  tbe  Infirmary  where  I  went  there  about  two  and  a  half 
weeks  ago,  I  hope  that  God  will  bless  me."    I  am  reminded  that  I  have  not  only  to 
speak  of  Manchester,  but  also  of  the  "regions  beyond,"  if  you  can  consider  Ireland 
in  that  light.     This  summer  I  was  requested,  during  my  holidays,  to  take  a  minion* 
ary  tour  through  Ireland.     Now  in  Ireland  they  have  5000  deaf  and  dumb  people, 
and  the  only  provision  that  is  made  for  them  that  I  know  of  is  a  society  in  Dahlia 
something  like  what  we  have  in  Manchester,  London,  and  Liverpool,  and  a  society 
in  Belfast,  but  there  is  nothing  else  done  for  all  these  people  (I  am  now  referring  to 
the  adult  deaf  and  dumb)  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Emerald  Uc, 
except  what  a  kind-hearted  lady  living  in  a  comer  of  the  county  Donegal  does,  who 
writes  to  those  who  are  scattered  about  for  miles  round,  gives  them  quesUona  on 
religious  subjects,  asks  them  to  reply  to  her,  and  by  way  of  stimulating  them  to  write 
and  keep  up  their  knowledge,  gives  them  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Having  jo*t 
held  a  service  at  St  Ann's  Church,  Dublin,  I  went  across  the  country  to  Ballysbannon. 
This  good  lady  had  sent  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  miles  round,  they  were  collected 
in  the  parish  church,  and  there  a  service  was  held  in  the  finger  and  sign  language. 
We  had  a  meeting  afterwards  and  they  returned  to  their  own  homes  the  next  day. 
But  look  at  the  condition  of  those  poor  deaf  and  dumb  people  f    Just  fancy  yon  aod 
I  having  only  one  sermon  in  the  year,  and  having  only  one  opjportunity  during  the 
whole  twelve  months  of  meeting  together  for  the  worship  of  God.     With  regard  to 
the  services  there,  I  will  just  read  you  one  part  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  this  lady 
after  the  service  : — *'  The  Rev.  Mr  Downing  says  that  I  must  not  be  afraid  to  di^ 
because  Jesus  will  save  me  from  hell,  and  I  must  believe  on  Jesus.    I  said  to  the 
Bev.  Mr  Downing  that  Jesus  died  for  me,  and  because  God  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son  to  redeem  me  and  to  save  me  that  I  should  not  be  punished  but  have  life  eter* 
lasting."    That  is  quite  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  work  that  we  were  doioS 
among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.    Now  I  must  remember  the  question  which  i* 
before  the  meeting, — "  Church  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb."    Haa  the  Chvreh. 
done  all  that  she  ought  to  do  amongst  these  people  f    It  is  all  vexy  well  for  Mr  Smith* 
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to  be  able  to  tell  what  be  is  doing  in  London ;  it  ia  all  very  well  for  myaelf  to  be  able 
to  tell  what  we  are  doing  in  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  districts ;  but  I  ask  you 
what  are  we  amongst  so  many  ?  There  are  districts  here  and  there  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  that  have  no  such  provision  made  for  these  cases,  and 
let  me  tell  yon  this,  that  if  the  Church  of  England  will  not  take  the  question  up,  it 
Tvill  be  taken  up  for  her  by  persons  over  whom  she  can  have  no  control,  and  whose 
xeligiooa  teaehing  you  have  no  means  of  testing  whether  it  is  not  simply  in  accord- 
«nee  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures  at  all.  There  will  be  self-appointed  teachers  coming  amongst  the  deaf  and 
damb.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  have  committees  here  and  there,  but  let  me  tell 
^ou  that  committees  are  of  no  use  to  test  the  qualifications  of  such  a  man,  unless  a 
member  of  the  committee  is  himself,  like  Dr  Buxton,  a  person  who  understands 
irhat  is' required,  and  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Am  I  talking  beyond 
thA  mark  f  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  what  I  say.  I  have  copied  out  here  some  of 
the  teachings  of  one  of  these  self-constituted  teachers — I  know  him  well — he  has  no 
connection  with  the  Church  ;  nor  is  he  under  the  control  of  any  authority  in  the 
Ohurch.  Here  is  part  of  his  sermon.  It  was  a  funeral  one  : — **  All  the  mountains 
ifaUing,  all  the  seas  boiling,  all  the  stars  dropping,  all  the  heavens  rolling,  all  the 
earth  rmnishing,  angels  flying,  graves  bursting,  dead  rising,  thrones  falling  and  God 
coming,  a  day  of  great  noise,  the  artillery  of  God  at  work,  the  howl  of  the  wind,  the 
Uowing  of  the  trumpet,  the  groans  of  the  punished,  the  cry  of  the  wild  beasts 
^ghtened  from  their  lair."  Just  fancy  that  kind  of  teaching  to  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
people  I  It  may  suit  the  tastes  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  but  it  does  not  suit  the 
sober  deportment  of  onr  English  congregations. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  let  the  Church  take  this  question  up  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  other  subjects  are  dealt  with  ;  let  means  be  supplied  to  the  societies  which 
mlready  exist,  whieh  will  enable  them  to  provide  regularly-ordained  pastors  for  onr 
adult  deaf  and  dumb  people  who  are  congregated  in  the  great  centres  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts ;  and  thus  give  to  our  afflicted  brethren  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  their  *'  own  language  "  by  men  who  have  been  duly  called  and  sent,  and 
^l  whose  orthodoxy  and  suitability  you  have  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Then,  and  then 
only,  can  it  be  said  that  ''Church  work  amongst  the  deaf  and  dumb"  is  being 
properly  carried  out.  * 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr  Councillor  Croston,  Mancheerter. 

Mb  Smith,  in  his  paper  this  afternoon,  took  as  his  text  the  divine  command  that  we 
should  proclaim  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  this  country 
has  recognised  the  responsibility  of  conveying  the  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the 
mnltitode  of  the  isles  and  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  ;  but  while  we  do  that 
I  am  afraid  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  a  class  at  our  very  doors 
for  whom  the  means  of  grace  have  not  been  provided,  and  who,  by  the  very  misfor- 
tune from  whieh  they  suffer,  are  prevented  from  making  an  appeal  for  that 
assistance  and  that  sympathy  which  they  have  a  special  claim  upon  Churchmen,  and 
indeed  npon  all  Christian  people  for.  There  is  a  special  duty  on  the  part  of  Christian 
men  to  aid  in  the  amelioration  of  the  physical  and  mental  defects  from  which  they 
suffer  at  the  present  time.  Happily  these  mute  people,  though  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  hare  no  lack  of  mental  rigour;  it  is  only  that  one  of  the  channels  through 
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^hich  information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  ia  closed  ;  they  have  a  lang^uage  of  their 
own,  an  inarticulate  speech  by  which  they  can  conyerse  by  signs  and  geatoret  and 
•expression,  and  thus  speak  the  language  of  the  heart  and  of  the  affections.  Happily 
there  are  Institutions  in  which  these  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  people  may  obtain 
an  early  training ;  but  when  they  leave  them,  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world  with 
scarcely  a  friend,  with  whom  they  can  interchange  thoughts  and  ideas  or  eonvene 
intelligibly,  to  take  them  in  hand,  and  just  at  the,  perilous  period  of  their  lives, 
^hen  they  are  beginning  to  throw  off  responsibility  and  are  especially  open  to  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportanity  this 
afternoon  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Manchester  district  by  the  Institution  of  which  Mr  Downing  is  himself  the  chaplain. 
Until  that  Institution  was  formed  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  no 
means  of  mental  culture,  and  they  would  have  been  at  immeasurable  diaadvantage 
as  compared  with  others,  but  for  the  friends  of  the  Institution  taking  them  by  the 
hand.  They  might  have  fallen  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  instead  of  which  many 
of  them  have  been  brought  up  for  trades  and  made  useful  members  of  society.  That 
Institution  was  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  carried  on  its  woric  in  a 
Hjuiet  and  unostentatious  manner — I  might  almost  say  in  too  unobtrusi?e  a  manner. 
1  am  glad  to  know  that  its  members  have  increased  year  by  year,  and  I  believe  that 
the  good  effect  in  the  Manchester  district  has  increased  in  proportion  to  its  nnmbcn. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  aingle  deaf  and 
4umb  mute  in  the  several  manufacturing  towns  embraced  in  the  Manchester  district 
but  who  is  brought  under  the  supervision  of  this  excellent  Institution.  Some  time 
ago  Mr  Downing  wss  ordained,  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  chaplain  to  that  Instita* 
'tion,  and  under  his  direction  and  guidance,  religious  services  are  held  in  the 
Institution  for  the  benefit  of  these  deaf  and  dumb  mutes  who  meet  there  periodieslly. 
Without  this  special  provision  they  would  of  necessity  have  been  deprived  of  th« 
means  of  grace  which  is  provided  for  them.  And  the  Institution  has  been  earned  oa 
vith  so  much  success  that  I  should  like  to  see  one  established  wherever  we  have  lai^e 
numbers  of  the  population  in  our  midst.  It  is  a  work  of  humanity,  a  wori^  of 
philanthropy,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  phiUnthropy,  it  elaims  the 
sympathy  of  uU  those  who  have  regard  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  their  less 
favoured  fellow-men.  I  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  being  here  to  besr 
testimony  to  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  northern  towni, 
And  the  good  results  that  have  followed  the  labours  of  Mr  Downing. 


Mr  James  Foulston,  General  Secretary  aud  Superintenden 
of  the  Yorkshire  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Adult  Dea 
and  Dumb. 


Febmit  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  in  Yorkshire  from  whence  I  came^  th 
Are,  I  believe,  2000  deaf  and  dumb  persons ;  and  the  principal  reason  why  I  hav-« 
been  sent  to  this  Congress,  is  to  gather  up  as  much  information  as  I  possibly  cia.v 
for  the  benefit  of  at  least  some  of  those  afflicted  people.  And  I  think  my  visa^ 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

There  are  two  main  centres  in  Yorkshire,  for  educating  and  conUnning  the  edics- 
tion  and  religious  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     One,  the  Institotioa  »^ 
Doncaster,  the  other,  the  Adult  Association  in  Leeds — with  its  branches  spresd  fu 
and  wide.    One  branch  being  sixty  miles,  and  the  nearest  ten  miles  from  the  piiat 
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«ociety.     But  aslxyth  the  Institution  and  the  Association  combined  do  not  I  think, 
ezeFcise  any  educational  influence  over  more  than  about  500,  the  sad  fact  remains, 
that  nearlj  1500  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are,  at  this  moment,  unprovided  with 
suitable  religious  instruction.      If  time  bad  been  allowed,  I  would  have  entered 
somewhat  into  detail  as  to  the  work  of  those  two  societies — but  the  time  being  so 
limited,  I  will  pass  on  to  one  or  two  circumstances  which  I  trust  will  operate  upon 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  a  distance.     I  may  just  say,  in  passing,  I  fully  admit  the 
absolute  need  there  is,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  have  proper  ministerial 
services  adapted  to  their  peculiar  case.    I  am,  however,  strongly  convinced  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  might  do  far  more  for  themselves  than  they  do.     They  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  collect  together  their  afflicted  fellows,  and  to  assist  in  doing  Church- 
work.     By  these  means,  the  work  which  in  the  end  may  be  done,  no  human  intellect 
can  conceive.     If  rightly  guided,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  might  do  a  great  deal 
more  Church-work  than  is  generally  done  by  them.    To  illustrate  my  meaning.     In 
Leeds,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  few  deaf  and  dumb  young  men  collected  together' 
for  mutual  improveu^ent,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  living  in  another  town, 
ascertaining  this,  came  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  weekly,  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  forming  a  society,  and  to  conduct  its  infant  operations.     The  consequence  was 
ihiSy  his  labours  became  effective.     The  spirit  of  self-help  spread  from  one  deaf  and 
•dnmb  man  to  another,  and  their  united  efforts  greatly  aided  in  the  formlition  of  an 
Association,  which,  after  passing  through  a  multitude  of  trying  vicissitudes,  has  at 
lengthy  in  conjunction  with  the  Leeds  Institute  for  the  Blind,  culminated  in  the 
noble  edifice  gradually  developing  itself  in  that  town  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
4Uid  damb,  and  which  will  probably  be  opened  in  about  eight  months.    It  will  supply 
a  workshop  for  perhaps  forty  blind  people,  and  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the 
j«ligions  services  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  daresay  for  the  blind  also.    Towards 
its  erection,  I  believe,  £10,000  have  already  been  contributed,  but  by  the  time  it  is 
•completed,  very  likely  it  will  have  cost  £15,090.    From  this  you  will  see,  putting  aside 
for  the  moment  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  venerable  founder,  and  who  was  in  this 
room  this  afternoon,  what  has  been  done  by  the  efforts,  in  great  measure,  of  the  deaf 
and  dnmb  themselves.    With  regard  to  that  poor  creature  of  whose  self-denying  exer- 
tions I  spoke  of  just  now,  in  going  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  to  do 
iiis  best  to  instruct  the  few  assembled  deaf-mutes,  I  have  a  painful  story  to  tell.   Acting 
as  the  servant  of  the  Association,  I  took  him  seven  miles  in  a  cab  to  a  place  where  he 
would  receive  every  comfort  and  care  possible.     His  condition  was  most  deplorable — 
for  to  his  other  deprivations  were  superadded  the  loss  of  sight  and  reason.    Hence, 
he  was  deaf,  dnmb,  blind,  and  insane.   Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  more  deplorable 
instance  of  human  affliction  ?    He  had  helped  the  Association  in  its  early  stage — and 
now  it  helps  him.    So  that  what  he  did  for  the  society  in  its  infancy,  it  repays  him 
again — for  it  now  comes  to  take  charge  of  him  in  his  helpless  imbecility.     He  nursed 
it  in  its  feebleness,  it  nursed  him  in  his  second  childhood.     He  fostered  it  when  he 
had  the  power,  it  tenderly  took  charge  of  him  when  he  had  not  the  power  to  take  care 
of  himself.     What  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  deaf  and  dumb !    Encourage  them  to 
work  for  themselves.     Encourage  them  to  help  each  other  for  good ;  and  that  is  one 
kind  of  Church  work  that  I  should  like  to  see  them  more  engaged  in,  and  much 
more  done  by  them,  and  for  their  own  sake  chiefly. 


R 
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W  ED  X BSD  AT  EVENING,  ^th  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Reverekd  the  President  took  the  Chair 

at  Seven  o^clock. 


THE  POPULAR  ARGUMENTS  OF  UNBELIEF,  AND 

TO  MEET  THEM. 

.  PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton,  M.A-,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUeg—  e, 

Cambridge. 

The  subject  for  our  discussiou  this  evening  embraces  two  great  diyiaio^H^iia. 
There  is  the  unbehef,  and  still  more  the  uncertainty  and  perplexity,  wk_^sich 

in  the  most  recent  years  have  become  not  uncommon  among  even  ordiiL aiy 

members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, — ^the  result,  chiefly,  of  the 
fiuence  of  some  popular  men  of  science  and  some  of  our  leacUng  revi( 
'And  then,  again,  there  is  of  older  standing  the  unbelief  which  is  to  be  foi 
among  our  working-classes.    In  dealing  with  the  former — the  unbelief 
doubt  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes — we  have  no  difficulty  in 
rectly  apprehending  the  objections  and  perplexities  to  be  met.     They 
such  as  are  felt  by  persons  with  similar  education,  and  similar  social  suzd 
political  connections  to  our  own  ;  nay,  they  are  very  probably  such  as  Ix^Sfe^ 
at  some  time  or  other  weighed  on  our  own  spirits.     The  question  of  dealii^ 
with  them  popularly  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  in  what  measiir^ 
and  in  what  form  the  really  scientific  arguments  on  the  Christian  side  cio 
best  be  put,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  people  of  ordinary  education  and  in- 
telligence.    The  battle  between  faith  and  scepticism  will,  indeed,  have  to 
be  fought  out  to  its  final  issue  by  scholars  and  philosophers.     But,  mean- 
while, since  unbelievers  now-a-days  bring  forward  their  views  on  evaiy 
platform,  and  in  every  journal,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  the  doubting,  and  to  protect  the  defenceless  among  our  people ;  sod 
in  doing  so,  we  have  to  present  evidences  with  a  practical  re^surd  to  wliit 
ordinary  i)eople  are  capable  of  comprehending  and  testing,  and  what  oo^^ 
chiefly  to  weigh  with  them  in  the  determination  of  their  beliel 

On  the  other  hand,  unbelief  among  the  working-classes  is  intimatdy 
bound  up  with  their  special  circumstances  and  history ;  and  it  leqaiiCB 
some  eflort  on  the  part  of  those  born  and  bred  in  another  class  reaUy  to 
understand  it  Most  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  doubters  and  unbdiertf^ 
of  both  classes,  are,  indeed,  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  answers  to  be 
given  also  the  same ;  but  yet  the  proportion  and  relative  importance  of 
parts  are  different.  And,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  inpossible  to  treat  both 
at  all  effectively  in  the  brief  space  of  one  paper,  I  am  compelled  to  make 
a  choice,  and,  for  some  special  reasons,  I  shall  take  unbelief  among  tho 
working-classes  for  my  topic.  Considered  simply  with  regard  to  tb 
danger  of  the  spread  of  unbelief,  the  other  division  of  the  sabject  is  qoito 
as^  if  not  more,  important ;  for  I  think  the  fears  entertained  by  Mr  Or^ 
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and  some  others,  with  regard  to  the  working-classes,  are  entirely  unfounded 
and  do  them  great  injustice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  un- 
belief among  them  has  an  interest  and  importance  of  its  own,  from  being 
connected  with  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  upou 
woridng-men.  We  shall  all,  I  think,  sadly  admit  that  in  laying  any  hold 
uf  the  thoughts  and  the  aflfections  of  the  intelligent  artisans,  is  where  we 
have  failed  most  utterly.  It  is  consequently  one  of  the  subjects  which 
most  demands  our  attention.  Now,  unbelief  is  at  least  so  far  common 
among  workmen,  that  any  one  who  specially  addresses  himself  to  the  task 
of  influencing  them,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  And  further,  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important,  unbelief  studied  in  the  special  form  in  which 
it  is  found  among  them,  as  in  part  an  outcome  of  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances, cannot  fail  to  throw  light  upon  their  general  condition  as  a  class. 
My  endeavour  then  in  this  paper  will  be,  seizing  upon  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  most  general  and  important  features,  briefly  to  describe 
working-class  scepticism,  and  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  should  deal  with  it.  Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
iQOst  positive  side  of  their  opinions ;  for  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  imagine 
that  working-class  atheism  consists  in  mere  negation.  Indeed,  I  question 
^vhether  any  opinions  which  have  ever  been  earnestly  maintained  by  men, 
have  been  altogether  unconnected  with  some  positive  creed,  which  has 
been  really  their  inspiration.  And  however  completely  we  may  reply  to 
the  merely  destructive  arguments  of  opponents,  until  we  have  got  at  and 
dealt  with  the  really  positive  ground  of  their  opposition  to  us,  we  have 
done  little  to  any  good  purpose.  We  have  left  the  root  untouched  from 
which  fresh  shoots  will  continually  be  sprouting.  The  positive  creed  of  work- 
ing-class atheists  is  expressed  in  the  word  '^  SeculariBm."  The  programme 
which  is  put  forward  by  their  leaders,  is  the  secularist  programme.  The 
societies  formed  in  our  large  towns,  of  men  holding  these  opinions,  are 
called  secularist  societies.  Secularism  affirms  that  the  only  good  worth 
seeking  after  is  confined  to  this  visible  world  and  this  life — such  as  we 
obtain  by  the  right  use  of  natural  laws  apprehended  and  studied  through 
oar  senses,  and  it  aims  at  securing  the  good,  thus  understood,  of  society. 
It  is  akin  both  to  Utilitarianism  and  to  Positivism ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  former  as  having  the  practical  aim  more  prominent,  and  as  being  less 
merely  an  ethical  theory ;  while  it  is  at  once  more  free  from  vagaries, 
and  narrower  and  less  noble  thati  the  latter.  But,  further,  the  working- 
man  secularist  does  not  merely  regard  theology  and  religion  as  barren 
things.  He  has  got  ingrained  in  him  the  notion  that  Christianity  is  an 
actual  hindrance  to  all  true  progress, — a  weight  upon  liberty,  a  degrading 
and  cramping  sirperstition,  imposed  upon  the  minds  of  men  by  priests, — 
(by  which  he  understands,  mind,  Low-Churchmen  and  dissenting  ministers 
quite  as  much  as  High-Churchmen  or  Komans).  Herein  consists  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  sad  differences  between  sceptics  among^working-men 
and  thoee  of  other  classes.  In  the  upper  classes  the  sceptic  is  generally 
eager  to  acknowledge  the  moral  beauty  of  Christianity ;  he  shows  that  he 
is  still  drawn  to  it  by  tender  memories  ;  he  is  disposed  still  to  claim  the 
name  of  Christian  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to  its  ethical  precepts. 
And  as  for  his  opinion  of  the  clergy,  he  may  think  us  stupid  and  timid^ 
but  he  knows  us  too  well,  through  ties  of  friendship  and  kindred,  to 
impute  to  us  malign  power  or  intentions.     But  the  working-man,  and 
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htrt  I  ispeak  of  vxst  uumbers  of  working-men  who  are  not  ithaiti^  knb 
ii[KiU  tL«  cler^QT  «itk  all  the  prejadioe  of  an  alien  class  of  whom  he  knofvi 
very  littit^  WLait  ijs  still  worse,  he  has  seen  or  felt  veiy  little^  if  aar. 
iiifluenee  of  CJiimtianity  itself  in  refining  and  elerating  iiii««»ll'  or  tke 
cbim  Ui  which  h«  belongs.  Xay,  religion  has  often  seemed  to  him,  aot 
(I  think)  alUigether  unreasoiiablj,  in  the  person  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
staunchest  di^feuden  of  the  Chorch,  to  side  with  the  opponents  ol  tke 
dmmon  gf/od,  h»  in  the  case  of  the  great  Com  Law  agitation,  wfaici 
tuttTftd  Wft  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  again,  became  tke 
views  of  the  clergy,  and  of  his  district-visitors,  and  of  his  allies  the  aqmre 
or  large  employer,  about  the  proper  way  of  doing  good  to  the  labounsg- 
classes,  run  generally  in  the  groove  of  wlu^  J.  S.  Mill  calls  tibe 
'*  patriarchal  theory/'  Christianity,  or  at  least  its  chief  representative,  the 
Church,  lias  seemed  naturally  antagonistic  to  the  workman's  just  aqiiratiaii 
after  knowledge  and  independence. 

And  so  the  more  fierce-spirited  among  them  rejects  the  God,  who  aeems 
to  him  the  God  of  his  foes  in  society.  Nay,  the  veiy  notion  that  theie 
Hhonld  Vie  a  God,  who  would,  he  thinks,  be  responsible  for  the  misery  there 
U  in  the  world — misery  of  which  he  himself  has  such  intimate  knowledge- 
he  brands  as  immoral.  On  the  other  hand,  to  win  for  himself  and  for 
his  class,  against  an  adverse  society,  and  may  be  even  an  adverse  nataie, 
a  few  more  of  the  things  of  this  life,  seems  to  him  the  one  great  end. 
HufTering — and  seeing  his  neighbours  suffer  as  he  does,  from  all  the  flactmr* 
tions  of  trade,  from  the  effects  of  wars,  and  of  rash  speculations,  and  of  the 
greed  of  those  already  rich ;  requiring,  as  he  does,  constant  effort  to  iuep 
himself  and  his  family  above  the  pinch  of  actual  want;  shall  we  not  ackxiov- 
lodge  that  his  temptations  to  hold  such  views  as  I  have  described  are  greitl 

It  is  this  positive  aim,  strengthened  by  the  hatred  of  whatever  seflini 
to  them  to  oppoHe  it,  which  stimulates  the  crusade  of  the  atheists  sgaioet 
the  i)revailing  beliefs.  They  attack  natural  theology,  and  sometimes ahov 
some  skill  in  seizing  upon  ambiguities  and  imperfections  in  the  best  biown 
expositiouH  of  it ;  as,  for  instance,  Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake  *  does ;  a  man  for 
whom,  on  account  of  his  efforts  in  promoting  Co-operative  Societies  sod 
his  honesty  and  ability,  one  cannot  but  feel  sincere  respect  Bat  they 
iind  a  still  more  powerful  obstacle  in  the  deep-rooted  reverence  of  the 
J'lnglish  peoi)le  fur  the  Bible.  And  consequently  their  more  active  propft* 
jb^andists  make  the  Bible  their  chief  object  of  attack,  assailing  it  not  only 
with  every  argument,  but  with  every  jest,  and  every  means  of  moving  the 
emotions  and  passions,  at  their  command.  "  You  can  only  get  the  woik 
done,"sayH  Mr  Bradlaugh  (he  means  the  political  and  social  work)  "when 
we  have  knocked  the  Bible  leaves  off  the  eyes  of  the  people."  t 

Now,  though,  as  I  have  said,  these  objections  are  not  the  primary  csos^ 
of  their  atheism,  yet  they  undoubtedly  need  to  be  answered ;  and  I  will  ^ 
to  throw  out  briefly,  by  the  way,  a  few  hints  about  doing  sa  FMt  ^ 
taking  up  natural  theology  we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  its  atgaments 
for  more  than  they  are  worth ;  we  must  regard  them  only  as  raising  in  o^ 
minds  a  strong  probability  that  there  is  a  righteous  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world  and  a  future  life,  and  as  predisposing  us  to  accept  revelatioo, 
but  not  as,  in  themselves,  giving  complete  satisfaction.    Especially,  befo>* 

*  Kap«ei«Ily  in  **  The  Tiiist  Trial  of  Theism." 

t  See  **  Secularisiu,  Sktptioiuu,  tnd  Atheinu,"  pw  32.  t 
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we  engage  in  controversy  on  the  basis  of  natural  theology,  we  must  have 
made  np  oar  minds  how  we  will  deal  with  the  theory  of  Dualism,  with 
the  problem  ef  evU  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  power  of  God  is  limited. 

Bat,  next,  as  to  the  wider  and  more  important  controversy  about 
revealed  religion.  The  objections  which  I  have  found  urged  by  atheist 
lecturers  may  be  classed  as  follows.  I  will  mention,  first.  That  they  fasten 
upon  the  immoral  actions  recorded  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  and  others 
whom  the  Bible  holds  up  as  heroes  and  saints,  exclaiming, '  These  are  the 
men  whom  the  Bible  honours.'  But  it  is  not  difficult  for  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  in  these  narratives  we  have  exhibitions  of  God's  truth 
and  grace  gaining  the  victory  over  individual  sin,  and  gradually,  but  surely, 
raising  human  character  and  building  up  the  Church.  We  can  show  also 
that  of  the  men  themselves  they  form  a  most  unjust  estimate.  Carlyle's 
eloquent  answer  with  respect  to  David  covers  other  cases  also  : — 

"David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough;  blackest  crimes; — 
there  was  no  want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  the  unbelievers  sneer  and  ask. 
Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  own  heart  %  The  sneer,  I  must  say, 
seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward 
details  of  a  life ;  if  the  inner  secret  of  it  be  forgotten  ?  David's  life  and 
history,  as  written  for  us  in  those  psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here 
below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often 
*  baffled,  sore  baffled,  down  as  into  an  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never 
ended;  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose  begun 
anew." 

.  Secondly,  They  try  to  draw  out  self-contradictions  in  the  doctrines  and 
narratives  of  the  Bible.  Now,  many  of  their  alleged  contradictions  are 
extremely  foolish  and  quibbling  and  unreasonable.  But  they  have  some 
justification,  and  at  least  they  have  a  footing  for  such  objections,  in  the 
view  of  the  Bible  which  we  have  suffered  to  be  far  too  common.  Instead 
of  the  substance,  the  broad  meaning,  of  passages  being  taken,  and  different 
parts  being  regarded  as  completing  one  another,  the  Bible  has  been  treated 
as  if  every  verse  of  every  chapter  could  by  itself  be  made  oracular,  as  if 
every  phrase,  in  itself  alone,  contained  complete,  absolutely  expressed 
trath.  So  much  has  this  verbal  view  prevailed,  that  the  atheist 
lecturers  even  seem  to  find  the  ambiguities  of  various  readings  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  authorised  English  version,  telling  difficulties  to  raise 
about  the  Bible  in  popular  audiences.  All  such  objections  vanish,  when 
we  hold  sound  principles  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  and  in  opposition 
to  them  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  marks  of  genuineness  and  simple 
truthfulness  in  the  writers. 

Thirdly y  There  are  the  objections  based  on  contradictions  between  the 
Bible  and  science.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  more  serious  class  than  the 
last,  for  that  had  merely  to  do  with  principles  of  interpretation.  Yet 
let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  reveal  science  ; 
and  let  us  consistently  proceed  to  acknowledge — many  people  who  say  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  reveal  science  are  not  consistent  with  their  principles 
— ^let  US  then,  I  say,  proceed  consistently  to  acknowledge  that  if  it  was  not 
intended  to  reveal  science,  the  writers  unavoidably  employed  the  language 
•nd  ideas  about  the  physical  world  of  the  time  when  they  wrote ;  and  then 
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these  objections  also  are  powerless,  while  the  real  value  of  the  Bible 
conveying  to  us  Grod's  moral  and  spiriUicU  revelation  is  not   one  whi 
affected.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  take  this  position  witF 
regard  to  the  independence  of  science  and  the  Bible,  our  people  muj^ 
necessarily  feel  their  whole  faith  jeopardised  by  the  progressive  discoveries^ 
of  science,  not  only  if  they  actually  are,  but  from  the  mere  possibility  t1 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.     I  have  here  alluded 
such  difficulties  as  those  raLsed  by  geology  and  by  the  doctrine  of 
orijcrin  of  species.     The  possibility  of  miracles  is  an  altogether  differei 
mutter,  and  must  necessarily  be  conceded  before  it  can  be  worth  wj 
to  discuss  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  revelation  in  any  sense. 

Lastly,  There  are  the  attacks  upon  the  external  evidence  for  the  writings-^  ^^ 
being  alleged  that  the  authorship — especially,  as  most  important,  of  the  fO'^j. 
Gospels — ^is  shrouded  iu  obscurity,  and  that  the  writings  themselves  ^19 
therefore  untrustworthy ;   for  these  objections  also,  though  in  somewhat 
meagre  form,  are  brought  forward  by  working-class  atheists.     Now  ire 
believe  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  can  be  most  satisfactori/y 
established;   but  the  arguments  are  not  such  as  can  be  properly  dealc 
with  before  popular  audiences.     Learning  and  scholarship  are  needed  t(» 
weigh  them.     But  meanwhile  there  is  something  else  which  can  be  £ir 
more  readily  proved,  which  can  scarcely  indeed  be  disputed  ;  namely,  tiic 
fact  that  the  Christian  creed,  in  all  its  great  historical  and  dogmatic  out- 
lines, was  enshrined  in  a  living  Church  of  Christ  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  borne  witness  to  by  the  lives  and  deaths  of  its  members.    And  • 
important  and  interesting  as  is  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
«acred  writings,  we  can  alFord  to  waive  for  the  moment  our  position  with 
regard  to  them.     We  have  only  to  press  the  consequences  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  from  the  first  of  the  living  Church,  and  we  shall  have  ground 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  whereon  to  build  our  faith  and  our  life. 

But  now  to  return  to  that  which  I  said  was  the  root.    If  we  would  effec- 
tually stop  atheism  among  working-men — and  a  still  wider  and  nobler  pfo- 
blem — if  we  would  make  them  as  a  class  really  Christian,  we  must  prove  to 
them,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  Christianity  and  not  Secularism  is  that 
which  is  fitted  to  bless  and  redeem  both  the  individual  and  society.  We  have 
to  give  them  a  worthier  and  truer  conception  of  what  Chnstianity  is ; 
especially,  in  order  to  meet  their  secularism,  we  have  to  show  them  thit 
Christ  is  indeed  the  Redeemer  of  the  bodyy  that  Christianity  does  not 
contemn  this  world  or  this  life,  but  seeks  to  elevate  and  transform  them. 
This  work  of  giving  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  truth  is  often  far 
more   important   in  convincing   unbelievers,  than  that   of   drawing  out 
evidences.     For  often  it  is  not  to  the  truth  itself,  or  at  least  not  alto^ther 
to  the  pure  truth,  that  they  are  opposed ;  but  partly  to  some  false  notion 
of   the   truth   for  their  acquiring  which  we  also  perhaps   are   in  some 
measure  responsible.     Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  thie  working- 
classes  ;  and  therefore  the  lecturer  on  Christian  Evidences  must  often  tani 
into  the  expounder  of  that  truth  which  he  is  prepared  to  defend. 

We  say  further  that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  deep-rooted  prcgudioe 
against  the  political  and  social  auspices  under  which  religion  generally 
comes,  and  especially  against  our  own  clerical  order.  This  can  only  bo 
removed  by  favourable  personal  intercourse.  For  this  reason  I  have  Uttlo 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  isoUted  lectnres  on  Christian  Evidences  by 
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aneOy  which  is  the  plan  now,  I  believe,  most  common.  I  think  that  a  course 
by  the  same  man  throughout  would  be  far  preferable ;  so  that  the  hearers 
Slight  get  to  know  him.  And  if  such  a  lecturer  also  displayed  conspicu- 
ous fairness,  calmness,  and  sympathy,  his  influence  for  good  might  be 
^reat.  In  connection  with  the  Cambridge  lectures  in  populous  places, 
-when  courses  are  given  to  working-men  which  often  bear  on  burning  social 
^aestions,  I  have  seen  suspicion  and  class-prejudice  gradually  give  place 
to  cordial  good-will,  as  they  get  to  know  their  lecturers  and  see  tiiat  they 
.are  impartial  and  honest ;  and,  I  believe,  the  same  might  hold  in  the  case 
of  courses  by  fit  men  on  Evidences.  Everything,  however,  depends  ou 
the  temper  shown.  Hear  what  Mr  Holyoake  says  about  the  one  book  on 
^e  side  of  Theism  which  has  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  him, — 
^Professor  Newman  "  On  the  Soul."  They  are  words  which  deserve  to  be 
.graTen  in  the  memory  of  every  controversialist  for  the  truth.  ''It  is  a 
"book,"  he  says, ''  conceived  in  the  highest  genius  of  proselytism.''  And  how 
ao  1  That,  Mr  Holyoake  proceeds, ''  which  strikes  me  as  the  quality  of  its 
proselytising  power  is  its  absolute  candour.'' 

Of  this  I  am  convinced,  if  working-men,  whether  secularists  or  not. 
:£nd  oa  as  they  get  to  know  us  to  be  manly,  able  to  comprehend  their 
point  of  view,  just  to  whatever  element  of  right  there  may  be  in  it, 
4uid  evidently  desirous  to  render  them  such  broUierly  help  as  it  will  not 
be  derogatory  to  their  manhood  to  receive,  they  will  accord  us  a  respect, 
and  manifest  toward  us  a  good-will  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
•class. 

I  have  dwelt  on  those  causes  of  atheism  among  working-men  which 
are  most  excusable.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  other  causes  not  at 
all  so,  snch  as  imperfect  sincerity,  impatience,  passion,  want  of  a  lofty 
moral  ideal,  blindness  to  spiritual  thinga  Therefore  we  must  make 
appeals  to  the  conscience  ;  in  fact,  our  manner  of  treating  the  whole  iHib- 
Ject,  must  make  all  we  say  in  effect,  if  not  expressly  such.  Belief  is 
ultimately  the  affair  of  the  moral  nature  ;  only  mediately  is  it  that  of 
the  understanding.  Those  who  have  much  to  do  with  what  are  commonly 
-called  '^  Evidences,''  often  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  forgetting  this.  But  it  is 
precisely  because  of  this,  because  we  cannot  flinch  from  holding  that 
unbelief  is  sin,  that  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  those  causes  of  atheism,  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  partly  to  blame.  The  sceptic  is  not  unjustly 
offianded  if  we  seem  to  brand  him  as  specially  reprobate  on  account  of  his 
opinions.  But  the  impression  upon  him  should  be  quite  different,  if  we 
plainly  and  simply  show,  that  though  we  do  indeed  hold  him  to  be  guilty, 
we  are  deeply  conscious  that  because  of  our  misrepresentations  of  the  truth 
and  our  inconsistenoies,  we  share  in  the  guilt  even  of  his  unbelief,  and  that 
we  also  too  often  are  guilty  of  practical  unbelief  in  our  own  hearts. 
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The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  the  time  allowed  for  dealing  with  it  is  so  short, 
that  no  apology  will  be  needed  if  I  enter  on  it  without  further  preface 
than  the  remark,  that  here  we  have  to  learn  as  well  as  teach,  many  of  tlie 
•aigumenta  of  modem  unbelief  being  hurled  not  against  Christianity  in 
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itself,  but  against  the  conceptions  of  Christianity  handed  down  frO'^ft 
mediaeval  theologj'. 

The  main  objections  may  be  divided  into  three  branekes — ^theoreticr^r 
critical,  and  exegetical ;  those  based  on  certain  theories  of  existence ;  thc^fi^ 
based  on  a  criticism  which  is  supposed  to  be  destructive  of  the  aatbentacity      or 
credibility  of  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  those  based  on  interpretations       oC 
Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  right  reason.     I  mmrsst 
confine  myself  to  the  first  of  these ;  and  even  with  this  limitation,  I 
give  but  the  faintest  outline  of  the  argument,  the  barest  sketch  of 
method  to  be  pursued. 

Under  the  head  of  theoretical  and  h  priori  objections  most  be  classed        ill 
<irguments  against  Christianity,  or,  indeed,  any  possible  revelation,  bi 
on  the  evolution  and  development  hypotheses. 

These  theories,  which  have  of  late  become  extremely  fashionable, 
are  probably  being  extensively  (though  secretly)  diffused,  especially  in 
medical  profession,  are  welcomed  really  because  they  are  supposed  to 
away  with  the  necessity  of  successive  distinct  creative  acts,  if  not  with 
necessity  of  any  creation  whatsoever.      To  this  last  extreme  they  have 
been  carried  by  their  chief  advocate,  Mr  Darwin  ;  but  certainly  man] 
his  disciples  do  not  shrink  from  it.      In  any  case,  original  creatioi 
pushed   so  far  back  that  it  may  conveniently  be  forgotten,  and 
coupled  with  the  assertion  (made  by  the  positivist  philosophy),  that 
have  no  business  with    anything  beyond  phenomena,  leads,  if    not^ 
atheism,  or  the  downright  denial  of  a  God,  at  least  to  agnosticism,  whicT" 
much  the  same  thing  under  another  name.     For  if  we  can  know  notts^g 
whatever  about  God,  it  matters  little  whether  we  deny  His  existence  or 
not.     These  theories  interfere  not  with  religion  only.     By  ascribing  ev^sr}- 
thing  in  the  universe,  including  the  phenomena  of  life,  to  gradual 
siorf  and  strictly  mechanical  development,  they  really  overthrow  moi 
for  there  can  be  no  morality  where  there  is  no  self-determination,  and 
can  be  no  self-determination  where  all  is  mechanbm.     It  is  useless     ^ 
fume  against  this  conclusion  as  Professor  Huxley  does,  for  so  long  as      '^^ 
mind  of  man  is  capable  of  reasoning,  men  must  and  will  draw^he  c^^Q' 
sequences  that  logically  arise  from  the  premisses,  and  this  necessary  c^oo' 
sequence  of  the  development  and  evolution  theory  in  its  full-Uown  sh^^'P^t 
is,  therefore,  a  most  powerful  argument  against  it     For  we  have  a  per^^f^ 
right  to  reason  back  from  the  absurdity  of  a  conclusion  to  the  absurc^^^ 
of  the  premisses  which   necessarily  lead  to   that   conclusion;  and      '^^ 
conclusion,  in  this  case,  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  if  it  could      ^ 
acted  on,  would  make  society  impossible. 

(This  argument  against  that  branch  of  the  evolution  and  developm-^^ 
theory,  which  is  now  called  Automatism,  has  been  most  ably  porsaed  ^f 
Lord  Blachford,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Contemporary  Bevmv,) 

But  these  atheistic  theories  may  be  met  not  only  by  the  argument  fr""^^*^ 
their  inevitable  consequences,  powerful  as  that  is,  but  by  a  directly  sci  ^3®' 
tific  method,  which  strikes  at  the  premisses  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  mere  physiological   inquiries  and  m^^' 
physics  (like  those  of  Bain)  based  entirely  on  physiology,  have  built    ^P" 
a  system  of  practical  atheism,  the  higher  physico-mathematical  discover^^ 
of  the  last  thirty  years  have  made  atheism  logically  impossible.     *'  fJid 
science  of  force  or  energy  leads  us  to  the  belief,  or  rather  to  the  demoMtraH^^^ 
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9f  an  abflolnte  origin  or  creation  of  things.  It  was  an  idea  of  the  ancient 
Stoics,  and  suryived  into  modern  times,  that  all  changes  in  the  universe 
move  as  it  were  in  closed  curves,  in  which  ever3rthing  comes  round  again 
to  what  it  was  at  first ;  so  that  the  universe  may  have  existed  from  an 
eternal  past,  and  may  continue  to  exist  without  substantial  change  through 
in  eternal  fnture.  But  the  modem  science  of  energy  has  disproved  this, 
t>y  showing  that  actions  are  constantly  going  on  which  cannot  be  reversed. 
Beat  is  constantly  diffusing  itself,  and  when  it  is  diffused,  there  is  no 
[)ower  in  nature  which  can  concentrate  it  back  again.  This  causes  a 
lestmction  of  motive  power,  because  heat,  when  equally  diffused,  is  incap-  , 
ible  of  being  transformed  into  motive  power ;  to  use  a  familiar  illustra- 
don,  a  steam-engine  could  do  no  work  if  the  condenser  were  as  hot  as  the 
boiler.  Thus,  by  reason  of  the  irreversible  process  of  the  diffusion  of 
beat,  the  stock  of  motive  power  in  the  universe  is  constantly  diminishing, 
3knd  all  things  are  tending  to  immobility.  If  we  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  motive  power  in  the  universe  has  been  destroyed  (and 
thongh  we  cannot  hope  to  ascertain  these  data  for  the  entire  universe, 
we  know  them  in  some  degree  of  approximation  for  the  solar  system), — if 
we  knew  these  data,  it  would  probably  be  within  the  power  of  mathe- 
matical science  to  ascertain  approximately  the  date  at  which  destruction 
(yf  motive  power  began,  and  this  would  be  identical  with  the  date  of  th& 
absolute  beginning  of  the  existing  order  of  nature.  To  quote  Clerk 
Bfaxwell's  address  to  the  British  Association  in  1870  :  *  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  conception  of  a  state  of  things  which*  cannot  be  conceived  as  the 
physical  result  of  a  previous  state  of  things,  and  we  find  that  this  condi- 
tion actually  existed,  not  in  the  utmost  depths  of  a  past  eternity,  but 
separated  from  the  present  time  by  a  finite  interval.  This  idea  of  a 
heginnin{^  is  one  which  the  physical  researches  of  recent  times  have 
brought  home  to  ns  more  than  any  observer  of  the  course  of  scientific 
thought  in  former  times  would  have  had  reason  to  expect.' ''  * 

In  other  words,  the  universe  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  a  machine, 
exactly  like  a  clock  or  watch  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  been  wound  up,  or 
Bet  agoing,  at  some  definite  time  in  the  past,  and  will  in  some  definite  time 
ran  down.  Whatever  the  time  may  be,  eight  days,  eight  years,  eight 
million,  eight  billion  of  years,  the  principle  •  is  the  same.  Now  such  a 
nachine  cannot  set  itself  agoing.  The  clock  or  watch  cannot  wind  itself 
ip  ;  that  must  be  done  for  it  from  without.  Hence  a  winder  up  of  ,the 
prcat  clock  of  the  universe,  a  creator  in  other  words  of  its  motion  (by 
toring  up  the  energy  which  causes  it,  and  which,  though  not  lost,  is 
pradnally  being  transformed,  and  becoming  useless  for  motive  purposes,) 
uch  a  creator  is  simply  a  logical  necessity.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
nd  those  who  wish  to  escape  it  can  only  do  so  by  playing  fast  and  loose 
rith  reason.  They  reason  so  long  as  reasoning  suits  their  purpose,  and 
fhen  it  ceases  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  abjure  it. 

But  further : — it  is  well-known  that  the  Atomic  Theory  (to  which  so  mncb 
ittention  was  called  last  year  in  a  notorious  address)  was  adopted  in  its 
original  form  by  Epicurus,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  any 
Seing  possessed  of  creative  and  directive  power  and  will :  in  short,  to 
Qstify  atheism.     '^  But,  by  a  strange  irony,  it  is  now  evident  that  of  all- 

*  PrendentuJ  Addreu  to  the  Belfast  Philosophical  Society,  by  Joseph  John  Murpby,. 
bq.    Nov.  4, 1874. 
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physical  theories  the  Atomic  Theory  is  that  which  leads  most  iriesisUbly 
and  directly  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Divine  Power  and  Intelligence. 
...  To  quote  again  from  Professor  Clark  Maxwell : — 

*  In  the  heavens  we  discover,  by  their  light,  and  by  their  light  alone, 
stars  so  distant  from  each  other  that  no  material  thing  can  ever  have  passed 
from  one  to  another  ;  and  yet  this  light,  which  is  to  us  the  sole  evidence 
of  these  distant  worlds,  tells  us  also  that  each  of  them  is  built  up  of  mole- 
cules of  the  same  kind  as  those  we  find  on  earth.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen, 
e.g.,  whether  in  Sirius  or  Arcturus,  executes  its  vibrations  in  precisely  the 
^  Hame  time.  Each  molecule,  therefore,  throughout  the  universe,  bears  im- 
]>ressed  on  it  the  stamp  of  a  metric  system  as  distinctly  as  does  the  metre 
of  the  archives  at  Paris.  No  theory  of  evolution  can  be  formed  to  account 
for  the  similarity  of  molecules,  for  evolution  necessarily  implies  continuoni 
change,  and  the  molecule  is  incapable  of  growth  or  decay,  of  generation  or 
destruction.  None  of  the  processes  of  nature,  since  the  time  when  nature 
began,  have  produced  the  slightest  difference  in  the  properties  of  any 
molecule.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  ascribe  either  the  existence  of  the 
molecules  or  any  of  their  properties  to  the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes 
which  we  -call  natural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  equality  of  each  mole- 
cule to  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  gives  it,  as  Sir  John  Herschell  has  well 
said,  the  essential  character  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  precludes  the 
idea  of  its  being  eternal  and  self-existent.  Thus  we  have  been  led  along  a 
strictly  scientific  path,  very  near  to  the  point  at  which  science  must  stop.  In 
tracing  back  the  history  of  matter,  science  is  arrested  when  she  assures  her- 
self, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  molecule  has  been  made,  and  on  the  other, 
that  it  has  not  been  made  by  any  of  the  processes  which  we  call  natural 
Science  is  incompetent  to  reason  on  the  creation  of  matter  itself  out  of 
nothing.  We  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  thinking  faculties  when 
we  have  admitted  that  because  matter  cannot  be  eternal  and  self-existent^ 
it  must  have  been  created.' "  * 

Thus  are  we  led,  by  considerations  purely  physical,  to  the  very  conclu- 
sion which  is  stated  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  :  ''In  the  beginning  Qod 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Scrip- 
ture is  more  and  more  completely  borne  out  by  recent  discovery. 

We  are  then  fwced  to  believe  that  a  Gk)d  exists  with,  at  least,  the  attri- 
butes of  omnipotence  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  means  the 
being  able  to  do  everything  except  what  is  self-contradictory,  and  theie- 
fore  self -destructive, — an  important  qualification)  and  of  omniscience :  since 
He  who  originated  not  only  the  motion  of  the  machine,  but  the  very  mnUr 
tnali  of  it,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  also  its  construction^  must  be  all-power 
ful  and  all-knowing  in  respect  of  that  which  owes  to  Him  its  existence. 

You  will  have  perhaps  remarked  that  so  far  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  argument  from  Design.  By  itself,  that  argument  has  been  plaosibly, 
though  I  think  not  successfully  evaded.  But  when  coupled  with  the 
argument  I  have  now  sketched :  the  confluence  and  concnrrenoe  of 
the  purely  physico-mathematical  demonstration  of  a  Creator  with  the 
teleological  proof  of  a  Designer^  becomes  simply  irresistible.  Science  9A 
well  as  Scripture  bursts  out  into  the  ejaculation  ''  O  Lord,  how  manifold 
Are  Thy  works  1  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  alL" 

*  See  the  before  quoted  Prendentud  Addrecs. 
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Bat  here  comes  in  a  stapendous  difficulty  :  a  difficulty  not  to  be  evaded, 
not  to  be  explained.     I  mean  the  existence  of  evil. 

We  must  always  remember  that  our  hiotoledge  of  evil  from  observation 
is  confined  to  this  globe — a  very  small  part  of  the  universe  indeed.  But 
this  globe,  at  least,  is  full  of  pain  and  death  \  nay  more,  pain  and  deatli 
do  not  appear  to  be  an  after-thought.  They  enter  into  the  very  contriv- 
ance of  life.  Death  is  necessary  to  such  life  as  we  have  any  experience 
•ol  Whatever  has  life  preys  on  other  life,  animal  or  vegetable  :  and 
that  with  an  adjunct  of  suffering  which  continuaUy  increases  the  higher 
we  lise  in  the  s<»de  of  being. 

What  is  the  inference  from  this?  That  the  Creator  is  malevolent! 
But  that  shocks  every  instinct  of  our  nature.  And  how  on  that  supposi- 
tion, should  He  have  constructed  us  to  venerate  goodness  above  all  other 
•qualities )  Are  we  on  a  higher  level  than  Himself,  and  that  in  reference 
to  the  highest  of  all  attributes  ]     That  would  be  inconceivable. 

Or  is  His  power  limited  f  But  how  can  that  be,  seeing  He  has  made 
everything  % 

Or  are  there  two  Creators  ?  One  or  other  of  these  solutions  of  the 
difficulty,  seems  to  have  tempted  J.  S.  MilL^  B^volting  in  his  later 
years  from  the  atheism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ;  becoming 
impatient^  too,  of  the  agnosticism  which  is  but  a  cowardly  name  for 
atheism,  he  seems  to  think  that  there  must  be  a  God,  but  that  He 
cannot  be  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  without  being  malevolent,  which 
he  shrinks  from  asserting,  and  therefore  he  hints  at  Dualism.  He  does 
aiot  appear  to  have  thought  that  an  omniscient  Creator  might  know  before- 
hand what  His  creature,  left  free  to  determine  for  himself,  would  do  :  that 
there  can  be  no  virtue  without  tiial,  no  trial  without .  the  possibility  of 
faU :  that  therefore  creation  may  have  been  from  the  first  adapted  to 
the  sorely-foreseen  result.  No  doubt  this  is  but  a  tentative,  approximate, 
and  imperfect  solution  of  the  difficulty  :  but  it  is  at  any  rate  preferable 
to  one  which  violates  all  one's  instincts,  and  indeed  sets  reasoning  at 
defiance.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  overcharge  the  picture,  as  Mill  has  done : 
to  represent  the  universe,  or  rather  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
universe,  as  a  huge  torture-chamber,  by  careUly  excluding  from  con- 
sideration all  the  multiform  appliances  for  relief  and  enjoyment,  all  the 
limitations  of  suffering,  all  its  higher  results,  in  so  many  instances,  of 
happiness.  But  such  a  picture  does  not  resemble  nature.  Nature  leaves 
on  the  reflecting  mind,  not  the  impress  of  limited  power  or  wisdom,  still 
leas  the  frightful  impress  of  malevolence :  those  who  have  suffered  most 
-deeply  will  be  the  first  to  repudiate  this  :  it  rather  leaves  the  impress  of 
some  mystery  behind  the  scenes  ;  of  something  perhaps  for  ever  inexplic- 
•able,  but  which  must  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  primary  and  in- 
stinctive conviction  that  Gk>d  is  good  :  something  like  those  strange  alge- 
braic functions  which,  in  themselves  tinintelligible,  do  nevertheless  come 
right  in  the  end,  and  disappear  when  the  problem  is  worked  out.  Only,  to 
carry  out  the  metaphor,  do  not  let  us  fancy  that  they  never  will  disappear 
in  the  working ;  in  other  words,  do  not  let  us  fancy  that  evil  will  be  eternal, 
and  make  that  fancy  a  part  of  our  religion.  Scripture  has  no  word  for 
pure,  abstract,  metaphysical  eternity,  and  probably  more  unbelief  has 
arisen  from  forgetting  1^,  than  from  any  other  single  source. 

*  See  his  Poithnmous  Etfayi. 
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To  pursue  the  argument.  We  see.  then,  that  eTolution  and  derdopment 
nust  have  had  a  lH>^iiiiing.  Thej  need  not  therefore  tyrannise  onr  thoagfats. 
V? reation  was  a  miracle  in  being  the  origin  of  deTelopment  and  law.  May 
not  that  which  has  begun  be  interrupted  during  its  course  as  well  as  by  its 
necessary  end  \  Must  creative  power  be  necessarily  mtpendtd  daring  the 
course  of  that  which  it  h:is  cre.ited  •  One  miracle  being  granted,  is  not 
miracle  in  iioneral  conceivable  I  Even  Mr  M.  Arnold,  thouifh  he  does  not 
believe  in  miracles,  except  th<>se  of  his  own  doing,  is  too  modest  to  attempt 
proving  their  imiv^ssibility.* 

And  having  brought  the  argument  to  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  that  the  denial  of  miracles  suppose^!  to  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis,  is  not  agreed  on  by  it.-%  authors.  Darwin  believes  that 
man  develo^^fd  out  i>f  S4.>me  lower  animal  by  natural  selection  and  £«» 
forth.  Wallace,  who  ci>utemp<.traneously  with  Darwin  thought  out  the 
development  the^iry,  denies  this.  Accurdiug  to  him.  man  is  a  break  in 
the  chain.  In  «>ther  words^  man  is  a  distinct  creation,  and  therefore  a 
miracle.  Bu:  i:  the  iir>t  Adam  was  a  miracle,  mav  u«>t  the  second  Adam 
(tt>  use  S:  Faui's  lanj^aj^e*  "t^  one  Likewise  \  At  any  rate,  are  we  to  give  np-«  ti 
our  historic  faith  in  dtrference  to  an  hyivthesis  on  the  cardinal  point  ot3p^  f 
which  its  Very  originat*.>rs  cannot  agree  \ 

I  have  t:o:    mentioned  the  imivrtant  fact   that   by   a   whole   set  o^^^i 
physi)*ogi>rs  l*^*e   is  defined   incapable  \y».    self-evolution  from  inrrrginii^M    f 
matter.     If  s>^.  we  have  two   breaks  :  nrst.  the  introduction  of  life.  ^^^       ^ 
secv»i;dly.  the  introduction  i^f  human  Lire — each  break  a  miracle.     Shall  wi 
then  on  mere  'i  vrn  »'i  grounds  refuse  to  accept  a  third  break — the  int 
duction  of  divine  life  • 

And  here  at  length  come  in  the  reasons  for  miracle  and  for  CI 
sugj:es:cd  by  its  very  existence.     The  argument  is  briefly  this  : — 

Cbristionity  is  the  pn.^mise  of  actual  physical  life  in  the  fatore. 
an  teed  and  exen:i>lined  bv  the  :ac:  of  CiirisC's  i  hvsical  resorreccion 
the  dead.     For  that  Christ's  resurrection  was  to  the  apostles  and  the: 
converts  a  physical  face,  and  cot  a  mere  moral  change,  which,  indeed, 
the  case  of  Christ  Himself  would  be  imrertinen:,  is.  with  all  deference 
the  suv-eri'T  Ln:erL'.::en«.*e  of  Mr  M.  Ami^ld.  as  certain  as  that  a  battle 
rocifiit  a:  Actium.     If  all  the  Ov^s;>*ls.  niv.  the  whole  Xew  Teitamea'C* 
^xce:-:  :i:'^se  :.>ur  letters  of  Sc  Fan;  which  the  wildest  Gennan  cricidsxB 
has  r.ever  evei:  tried  to  JSsaiL  were  s:-.-idenlv  exfun:^.  we  shoold  luw*' 
tar.*  n;-i=:h.     Criticisni  is  disiibed  here.     How  then  did  this  get  to  b* 
''^elieved.  esrecial-.v.  as  when  Jesus  came,  the  ao?  of  miracles  waa  vmmtd  9 
In  "!>! els  care  rally  keep  this  ou:  ci  sighs  :  tiiey  woold  have  as  sappoee  that 
:r:  thv>se  aays  miracles,  or  what  passed  tV'r  miracles^  were  aa  p^ty  ai 
"lack berries.      Bi.:t  this  was  not  s«.\     The  ace  of  miracles^  I  repeat,  was 
;  is:  jls  niu>:h  tv&ssed  the  3  as  it  is  r;;LSsed  n«:w.     Since  DiiQiel's  time.  SlOO 
veiir*  before  Christ,  no  Jew  beLiev^id  aav  real  miracle  to  have  taken  vlace: 
"  Wtf  see  ::-^  v.i-^re  sij:ti<."  was  the  halr-iesramn^  ^neral  cry.     Nor  ««• 
minu'.es  at  all  necessary  to  accred.t  a  mesiwn^r  sent  from  God.     $0 
miracle  was  ever  ascribed  to  John  the  Bapt::sc  :  the  Talmud  wfakh  neo^ 
nises  Cb  rise's  miracles  i:»  silent  abt'oit  his  .  and  h-xndxeds  of  years  afM- 
wartis^  Mohammed,  dealing  with  a  like  Senntio  race,  never  astempfitd  i 
miracle  :   both  he  and  John  the   Baptist  succeeded  very  well  withost 

*  $««  ai»  riwt  p«pir  in  TSt  Cjif9'i*tHjrHr'i  Af'^i-sr. 
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liraclea.  Miracles,  then,  were  not  necessary  to  Christ's  success.  How 
ben  came  it  to  pass,  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  crowded 
rith  unnecessary  miracles,  crowned  with  the  one  vital  miracle  of  His  resur- 
Bction,  came  to  be  believed  so  widely,  and  attained  just  by  virtue  of  that 
ne  miracle  such  gigantic  influence  1  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  had  our 
jord's  miracles  not  been  real,  they  would  have  been  then  as  they  are  now, 
be  diffictdties  of  Christianity  rather  than  its  supports. 

But  further,  and  strongest  of  all :  Whence  did  Christianity,  or  the  belief 
a  a  risen  Saviour,  go  forth  %  What  was  the  seat  of  the  first  organised 
Christian  conmiunity  )  Galilee  ?  where  Jesus  had  chiefly  lived,  and  where 
ie  was  much  loved,  and  to  which  all  His  apostles,  except  one,  belonged  ] 
>o  Julian  the  Apostate  would  fain  have  had  men  suppose  :  for  he  always 
;ave  Christians  the  nickname  of  *'  Galileans. '^  He  perceived  how  much 
t  would  countenance  his  theory  if  he  could  make  out  that  Galilee,  the 
ibode  of  ignorant  peasants,  not  Jerusalem,  the  abode  of  the  aristocracy, 
>f  the  priesthood,  of  the  law,  of  the  government,  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
Old  Mother  Church.  But  this,  as  you  all  know,  was  not  the  case.  No 
act  in  history  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  not  Galilee,  the  scene  of  Christ's 
ife  and  activity  and  popularity,  but  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  His  death,  was 
be  first  place  where  Christianity  formulated  itself  and  began  its  march  of 
riumph.  The  very  place  where  the  Teacher  had  been  execrated  and  cruci- 
ied  and  buried ;  where  the  authorities  had  all  the  power  and  all  the  will  to 
rash  the  fable  of  His  resurrection,  and  might  at  once  have  crushed  it  by 
rodudng  His  dead  body  if  He  had  not  risen, — this  metropolis  of  Judaic 
igotry  and  sacerdotal  pride,  on  which  the  Teacher  could  never  make  any 
arable  impression  during  His  life,  this,  of  all  others,  was  the  birth- 
lace  of  the  new  cosmopolitan  religion,  which  destroyed  the  sacerdotal 
KBte,  broke  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  de- 
Lared  all  men  equal  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  ! 

Finally,  To  close  this  portion  of  the  argument,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the 
ature  of  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  the  nature  of  the 
ttacks  on  Christianity.  These  last  go  on  the  principle  of  finding  out  some 
'cak  place,  some  flaw ;  and  having  found  it,  they  concentrate  attention  on 
'^  refusing  to  take  a  broad  view,  declining  to  he  accountable  for  difficulties. 
Lgainst  this  destructive  method  few  systems  would  be  proof.  In  law,  in 
olitics,  in  morals,  it  would  be  equally  effective.  Yet  men  refuse  to  give  heed 
:>  it  in  such  matters.  Or,  unbelievers  quietly  assume  what  they  are  begin- 
ing  to  confess  they  cannot  prove — the  impossibility  of  miracles :  and  this 
leing  assumed,  they  deny  the  truth  of  historic  Christianity.  Of  unhistoric 
Christianity,  which  some  of  them  would  generously  spare,  we  may  well 
lake  them  a  present :  the  conceits  of  Mr  M.  Arnold  or  M.  Ernest  Renan 
roold  give  small  comfort  for  which  to  barter  away  the  promise  of  eternal 
ife.  The  evidences  for  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  multiform  and 
onvergent  ;  and  this  is  at  once  their  strength  and  their  weakness  :  their 
trength,  from  their  number  and  agreement:  their  weakness,  because  it  makes 
hem  so  difficult  to  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  glance.  Science,  in  its 
lighest  department  and  latest  discoveries,  demonstrating  the  being  of  a  €k)d ; 
Ustary,  which  exhibits  the  unique  phenomenon  of  a  religion  originating  in 
he  blaze  of  the  most  sceptical  civilisation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
Slaking  its  way  without  the  least  appeal  to  force,  to  popular  prejudice,  to 
intellectual  pride,  to  love  of  power,  by  the  bare  proclamation  of  what  to 
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the  Jews  was  an  offence,  and  to  the  Qreeks  was  folly ;   geareking  md 
9eholarly  criticism,  rebutting  the  wild  theories  which  spring  up  in  QermaDy 
like  mushrooms,  from  the  ever-fresh  necessity  of  saying  something  new:* 
the  moral  sense,  which,  while  it  makes  automatism  absurd,  at  the  same 
time   does  not   enable  us  to  act  as  it  tells  us  we  ought  to  act;  and 
therefore  irresistibly  postulates  some  remedy  if  we,  the  highest  of  hnmau 
creatures,  are  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  roost  faulty  and  the  moet 
wretched ;  nay,  the  very  discordance  of  the  attacks  on  Christianity  with 
which  the  press  now  teems, — all  surely  lead  up  to  the  same  conclusion,  the 
truth  of  thai  singular  religion  which  alone  falls  in  with  our  most  cultivaW 
conscience,   supplies  our  most  real  wants,  satisfies  our  loftiest  and  other- 
wise despairing  aspirations,  and  which  resembles  its  Founder  in  this  ^ 
in  other  things,  that  while  so  many  bear  witness  against  it,  no  two  of  tbes^ 
agree  together  in  their  witness. 


Mr  R.  H.  HuTTON. 

In  a  Church  Congress  held  in  this  borough,  it  is  not  easy  to  discuss.  the 
question.  How  to  deal  with  the  popular  arguments  advanc^  by  Unbc-^^hef, 
without  asking  ourselves.  How  much  popular  convictions  as  to  questioi^^BS  ^^ 
evidence,  whether  advanced  by  Belief  or  Unbelief,  are  worth  t  An(I_  the 
question  is  a  vital  one.  For  if  popular  arguments,  or,  to  use  a  somei^^^liA^ 
larger  word,  popular  reasons,  whether  for  belief  or  unbelief  as  to  ^0* 
point  involving  the  proper  weight  to  be  attached  to  moral  evidence^  <^ 
apt  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  justify  the  so-called  convictions  for  wK==^<^'^ 
they  are  advanced,  how  can  we  value  the  popular  faith  in  Christiat^^^J* 
even  if  we  succeed  in  producing  it  %  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  to  be  i^^ro- 
duced  by  wholly  illegitiniivte  as  by  legitimate  considerations  t  Ton  K^^i* 
men  asking  how  can  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  opinion  of  large  masse^^  *'^ 
people  on  questions  of  moral  evidence,  when  we  see  a  large  part  of  a  g  ^^w«t 
constituency  sincerely  carried  away  by  its  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  wfc=^^ 
hardly  a  man  of  any  head,  who  has  studied  and  pondered  it  with  ^^^ 
slightest  impartiality,  believes  to  be  in  any  single  point, — intellectnaV^  ^^ 
moral, — a  respectable,  or  even  a  plausible  cause  f  There  is  no  ream^  ^ 
which  I  have  heard  made  on  the  Tichbome  case  which  struck  me  so  m  -^^^ 
as  this, — that  it  ought  to  teach  us  how  little  true  "evidences"  weigl— ^^ 
moulding  the  belief  of  large  masses  of  people.  The  masses  attach,  i^^^  ^ 
observed,  a  fictitious  importance  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  evidence,  and  ^ 
importance  at  all  to  a  whole  host  of  others  which  it  is  far  more  complet:^  ^^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  either  conscious  or  unconscious  deception  to  iuvent^^  ^"^ 


modify,  than  it  is  to  invent  or  modifiy  the  evidences  which  carry  "^^^^ 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  whether  the  "  evidences'*  of  Chrii 


multitude. 

anity  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  is,  at  all  events,  clear  that  the  peo 
at  large  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  them.  The  people  are  pretty  corti^  ^°' 
it  is  alleged,  to  believe  or  reject  Christianity,  if  they  do  believe  or  lej^^^^ 
it,  for  reasons  which  are  not  good,  and  not  for  reasons  which  are.  ^ 
that  even  if,  by  accident,  they  believe  in  a  true  faith,  such  popular  m<^ 
ments  as  we  have  lately  had,  prove  clearly  that  a  sound  ju<%ment  on 
dence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  indeed,  that  the  moltitade 
•  See  ProfeMor  Lightfoot*8  Answer  to  "  Sapematural  ReUgum.** 
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[Qite  incapable  of  measaring  the  good  evidence  against  the  bad,  or  of 
izing  their  attention  on  those  considerations  which  chiefly  determine 
adicial  minds  in  the  decision  they  adopt  on  the  issue  before  them. 

Now,  to  some  extent  I  agree  with  this  view,  and  fancy  every  thinking 
oan  most  more  or  less  agree  with  it, — to  this  extent,  namely,  that  a  good 
aany  people  who  believe  in  Christ  may  perhaps  have  no  other  reason  so 
;ood  for  believing  in  Him  as  the  purely  practical  one,  that  they  find 
lis  words  and  acts  the  highest  possible  guides  for  their  own  lives, 
fet  we  can  hardly  deny  that  any  such  belief  as  this,  if  it  be  belief  in  the 
iivine  nature  of  Christ  at  all,  far  overlaps  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
onnded,  and  implies  no  power  at  all  of  meeting  the  reasons  which  are 
;enerally  tendered  in  justification  of  unbelief.  It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all 
.  worthless  kind  of  belief,  but  it  is  a  belief  which  is  quite  worthless  for 
he  purposes  of  speculative  controversy.  Unbelievers  may  fairly  say 
hat  even  they  possibly  might  themselves  accept  this  much  of  practiced 
relief  in  Christ,  and  that  even  if  they  did  it,  it  need  not  alter  their 
(pinion  aa  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  our  Lord's  super- 
latnral  claims.  They  might  accept  Him  as  much  the  greatest  of  human 
piritual  guides,  and  yet  hold  Him  in  error  as  to  what  He  claimed  to  be, 
lamely,  a  more  than  human  guide,  indeed  the  Truth  itself,  no  less  than 
he  Way  and  the  Life. 

But  is  there  nothing  more  that  we  can  claim  for  the  popular  and 
mcritical  belief  in  Christ,  except  only  this,  that  it  testifies  to  a  real 
ioiDcidence  between  the  authority  of  conscience  and  the  authority  of 
lor  Lord's  words  and  acts, — a  coincidence  which,  of  course,  is  also 
liscovered  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  between  the  wonds  or  acts  of 
ther  men  and  the  same  inner  voice  ?  Is  there  no  element  in  a 
ood  deal  of  the  popular  belief  in  Christ  which  really  touches  the 
oeeulative  issue  between  faith  and  unbelief?  I  cannot  help  thinking 
iat  there  is,  and  that  the  apologists  for  Christianity  have  of  late 
Bars  dwelt  far  too  much  on  those  more  learned,  critical,  and  judicial 
ftings  of  evidence  which  do  not  and  could  not  in  reality  influence,  even 
Qconsciously,  the  popular  belief  at  all  (though  they  are  quite  to  the  point 
hen  scholars  discuss  the  question  with  scholars),  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
derations  which  more  or  less  sway  the  minds  of  almost  all  of  us,  and 
liSy  too,  often  much  more  legitimately  than  evidences  of  the  more  refined 
id  learned  kind,  the  exact  importance  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to- 
timate  rightly,  though  its  tendency  may  be  obvious  enough.  I  think 
le  few  minnt^  I  have  cannot  be  better  used  than  in  an  attempt  to  recall 
lOse,  perhaps,  older-fashioned  considerations  which  have,  more  or  less 
^nflciously,  and  quite  rightly,  influenced  the  convictions  of  a  great  multi 
ide  of  Christians  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  but  which  do  not  require  for 
leir  appreciation  any  of  that  judicial  sagacity  in  sifting  evidence  for  want 

"which  the  masses  so  often  make  ridiculous  blunders. 

1.  The  first  point  on  which  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay 
»o  much  stress,  is  the  ample  and  even  redundant  testimony  which 
eeta  us  in  all  parts  of  the  Gospel  to  the  early  and  deliberately 
inonnced  intention  of  Christ  to  found  an  enduring  kingdom,  on  materials 
hich  were  not  only  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  earthly  Gk)vernments  are 
lade,  but  the  Moulder  of  which  did  not  contemplate,  indeed,  steadily 
ifnaed  to  contemplate,  conquering  within  any  assigned  period  the  help 
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of  earthly  Governmeuts  fur  His  purpose,  or  making  any  alliance  of  that 
kind  an  essential  condition  of  the  kingdoni  which  He  proclaimed.  The 
Jewish  polity  was  a  spiritual  polity,  but  it  rested  on  an  organisation 
which  wielded  all  the  recognised  powers  of  the  State.  Christ  rejected  the 
idea  of  directly  availing  Himself  of  these  means,  and  declared  His  puqMMe 
to  use  means  so  unpromising  that,  in  the  human  sense,  they  were  hardly 
nieaus  to  such  an  end  at  all.  I  never  hear  without  the  tlurill  of  a  new 
surprise  that  calm,  strange,  and  unique  prophecy,  addressed  at  the  very 
outset  of  His  short  career  to  a  dozen  peasants,  ''  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it 
is  your  Fatlier's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  when  I  re- 
member that  a  kingdom  has  really  been  given  to  them,  though  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  '*  Follow  me,"  He  said  to  one  or  two  couples  of 
fishermen,  as  they  cast  their  nets  into  the  waters,  and  mended  them  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  ''  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
And  they  were  made  fishers  of  men,  and  obviously  made  so  solely  by  Him 
who  thus  chose  them  from  a  calling  apparently  so  little  qualified  to  fit 
them  for  the  hopeless  task.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  by  feir  the 
greatest  of  the  Apostles, — he  in  whom  even  high  human  insight  might 
have  discerned  the  elements  of  marvellous  force  and  moral  influence,— 
was  not  chosen  for  his  work  during  Christ's  earthly  life.  The  "  little 
flock ''  to  whom  our  Lord  announces  so  early  and  so  peremptorily  that  they 
are  ''  not  to  fear,"  because  it  is  their  ''  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them 
the  kingdom,"  are  such  a  '^  little  flock  "  as  no  one  before  ever  proposed  to 
make  the  founders  of  a  new  world.  Indeed,  Christ  asserts  repeatedly 
that  they  are  chosen  because  they  are  iiot  **  wise  and  prudent,"  becanse 
''  they  are  babes,"  and  no  doubt  because  on  that  very  account  they 
iire  vfit  likely  to  aim  at  the  construction  of  an  ambitious  polity; 
because  they  have  no  sort  of  influence  which  would  give  thm 
authority  even  in  the  little  world  of  Judaea.  They  are  anxiouBly 
warned  against  any  sort  of  striving  to  acquire  earthly  dignity. 
Wealth  is  even  forbidden  them.  They  are  promised  'Hhe  kingdom 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  they  are  told  to  sell  what  they  haTC, 
and  provide  for  themselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  "  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  which  faileth  not,"  in  order  that  ''  where  their  treasure  is,  there 
may  their  hearts  be  also."  Moreover,  while  the  Apostles  are  forbidden 
^  the  ordinary  means  of  binding  together  a  great  earthly  orgamsation, 
they  are  told  that  they  are  to  be  for  a  long  time  few  and  scattered,  sowen 
of  division,  preachers  to  people  who  could  not  or  would  not  understand. 
*^  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  The  king' 
<lom  is  not  to  be  a  popular  one,  in  that  time  at  least.  Their  Master 
speaks  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  because  to  the  few  chosen  it  is  gi^^ 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  to  the  many  it  is  i^ 
given.  Yet  the  chosen  Apostles  themselves  misunderstand  and  miaiDte^ 
pret  their  Master.  Peter,  after  being  told  that  his  confession  is  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  should  be  built,  is  spoken  of  as  a  tempter  and  ^ 
oflence  to  his  Master,  as  one  who  savours  not  of  the  things  which  ^ 
of  God,  but  those  which  are  of  men.  John  is  twice  rebuked,  once  i^^ 
his  revengeful  spirit^  once  for  his  short-sighted  ambition.  Jadass 
treachery  is  predicted.  All  the  twelve  are  warned  that  they  will  (^ 
at  the  hour  of  Christ's  trial.  In  a  word,  from  beginning  to  end  of  ^^ 
Gospels  we  have  evidence  which  no  one  could  have  managed  to  fo^^ 
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^t  Christ  deliberately  chose  materials  of  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
[K>8sible  for  any  one  to  build  a  great  organisation,  unless  he  could  other- 
prise  provide,  and  continue  to  provide,  the  power  by  which  that  organisa- 
tion was  to  stand.     Who  can  hear  the  words,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
md  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,"  without  being  con- 
jciously  or  unconsciously  impressed  with  the  divine  confidence  of  the 
purpose  which  selected  what  we  should  have  thought  the  least  promising 
)f  all  materials  for  the  most  majestic  and  enduring  of  works,  and  proved 
dieir  fitness  by  the  history  of  the  ages]     Now,  the  popular  belief  in 
[Christianity  has,  I  think,  much  more  to  do  with  the  vivid  impression 
made  by  these  reiterated  and  emphatic  assertions,  ingrained  into  the  very 
sasence  of  the  Gospel,  of  our  Lord's  intention  to  establish  a  kingdom  out 
)f  elements  thus  humanly  hopeless, — and  of  His  clear  knowledge  that 
they  were  in  every  human   sense  hopeless,  —  than  with   any   learned 
mdences.     And  for  my  part,  I  hold  the  grounds  of  this  impression  to 
be  worth  more,  even  though,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  because,  they 
are  thus  open  to  the  gauging  of  popular  feeling,  than  all  the  learned 
evidences  put  together.     Would  it  not  be  something  incredible  that  a 
mere  man  should  profess  his  intention  to  establish  a  kingdom  which 
shall  endure  for  ever,  by  the  help  of  a  dozen  ignorant  men,  who  will  not 
even  keep  him  with  them  for  more  than  a  year  or  two,  who  habitually 
misunderstand  his  words  and  mistake  his  spirit,  and  who  are  told  that 
they  are  destined  almost  involuntarily  to  drink  of  his  cup  and  be  baptized 
with  his  baptism,  in  spite  of  misreading  the  sort  of  destiny  which  that 
Implies,  and  the  kind  of  glory  to  which  it  leads, — and  then  that  his  mero 
prophetic  guess  should  be  so  far  fulfilled  as  the  history  of  Christianity  has 
tUfilled  Cinrist's  prediction  at  this  day  ?     Is  there  not  here  a  vision  of 
rhat  wouM  be  to  man  an  impossible  future,  on  the  partial  realisation  of 
rhich  the  popular  mind  is  far  better  able  to  pass  a  trustworthy  judgment, 
ban  is  even  the  most  judicial  mind 'to  pass  judgment  on  the  intricate 
[etails  of  biographic  or  historic  evidence?  Or  consider  only  what  is  implied 
1  the  words  of  the  Last  Supper.    Christ  announces,  what  must  then  have 
een  to  the  most  judicial  of  human  minds  nothing  but  conjecture,  that  He 
ras  then  and  there  to  give  up  His  life  for  the  world.    This  could  not  have 
iJcen  place  without  His  condemnation  by  the  Roman  ruler,  against  whose 
ale  He  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence.    At  that  time,  it  can  scarcely  have 
eexued  even  probable  to  a  sober-minded  Jew,  that  the  anger  of  the  Jewish 
»riesthood  should  bring  about  such  a  result  at  all,  much  less  immediately. 
)ut  Christ  takes  it  so  absolutely  for  granted,  that  He  speaks  of  the  bread 
.nd  wine  as  symbols  of  His  broken  body  and  poured-out  blood,  and  founds 
ipon  the  similitude  a  new  testament,  which  He  declares  to  be  for  the  re- 
nission  of  the  sins  of  many.     And  not  only  does  His  death  at  once  follow 
La  He  predicts,  but  the  bread  and  wine  become  in  some  sense  bx  other  His 
t>ody  and  blood  to  future  centuries : — 

"  Both  Faith  and  Art  have  given 
To  that  one  hour,  a  life  of  endless  rest, 
And  still,  whoe'er  would  taste  the  food  of  Heaven, 
May  to  that  table  come  a  welcome  guest.'* 

'Words  which,  coming  at  such  a  time  from  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  man 
^rould  have  sounded  like  a  melancholy  conjecture  and  a  tender  metaphor. 
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prove  to  have  been  in  Christ's  mouth  the  solid  foundation  of  liistoiy  and 
tlic  corner-stone  of  a  lasting  faith.  Now,  surely  the  popular  impression  of 
these  facts  as  implying  that  our  Lord's  knowledge  had  its  roots  planted  in  the 
very  well-springs  of  the  world's  history,  is,  to  say  the  least,  infinitely  better 
justified  by  reason,  than  any  inference,  however  judicial,  from  the  careful 
survey  of  minute  historic  evidences  possibly  would  be.  The  materials  of  the 
building  are  not  only  intrinsically  frail,  but  it  is  the  Builder  himself  who 
selects  them  htcaxiBe  they  are  so,  and  who  yet  calmly  announces  that  the 
building  shall  outlast  the  'Heavens.  His  own  death  is  to  be  the  signal  of 
defection  and  despair  to  His  followers,  yet  it  is  to  be  the  firm  foundation 
of  an  eternal  structure ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sooner  is  His  visible 
hand  withdrawn  than  the  living  stones  run  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth 
and  pile  themselves  into  the  temple  of  the  ages.  Is  there  no  real  solidity 
in  the  conviction  of  divine  power  which  these  evidences  produce  1 

2.  The  only  other  feature  in  the  Gospels  to  which  I  can  now  call  at- 
tention as  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  and  yet  as  being 
even  more  worthy  of  credit  than  most  kinds  of  judicial  evidence,  is  perlu^ 
jnerely  another  phase  of  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  bat  it  is  dis- 
tinct enough  in  its  moral  impressiveness  to  need  separate  treatment, — ^I  mean 
the  habitual  stress  laid  by  Christ  on  His  own  person  as  the  organ  of  Chria- 
tian  influence.  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  strike  the  popular  mind 
than  this  emphasis — emphasis,  remember,  laid  by  one  who  £rom  the  first 
preaches  lowliness  of  heart,  and  predicts  the  shortness  of  His  life  and  the 
ignominious  violence  of  His  end, — on  Himself  as  the  source  of  an  enduring 
power,  and  the  comer-stone  of  a  divine  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  loving 
Him,  the  perpetual  fame  of  her  who  anointed  Him  for  His  burial,  the  grid 
that  will  be  rightly  felt  for  Him  when  He  leaves  the  earth,  the  identifica- 
tir)n  of  men's  duty  to  each  other,  even  to  "  the  least  of,  these,  my  brethren," 
with  their  duty  to  Him,  all  these  are  assumptions  which  run  through  the 
whole  Gospel  quite  as  strikingly  as  does  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  fraihy 
of  the  human  materials  Christ  had  chosen,  and  of  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  the  power  by  which  He  intended  to  vivify  those  means.  Though 
His  kingdom  is  to  be  the  kingdom  of  which  a  little  child  is  the  true  type, 
the  kingdom  in  which  it  is  the  '^  meek ''  who  are  blessed,  in  which  it  iB 
the  "  poor  in  spirit"  who  are  to  be  the  rulers,  yet  this  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  He  is  to  be  the  life  of  it,  since  it  is  because  He  is 
*'  meek  and  lowly  in  heart''  that  those  who  come  to  Him  shall  find  rest 
for  their  souls.  Whether  you  choose  to  say  that  it  is  in  spite  of  this 
humility,  or  because  of  this  humility,  yet  in  either  case  Christ  proclainis 
Himself  as  the  true  object  of  love,  and  the  permanent  centre  of  power 
throughout  the  kingdom  He  proclaims.  He  declares  that  His  departure 
will  be  the  first  legitimate  cause  of  mourning  to  His  followers : — "  Can 
the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them ;  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken 
from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast."  The  love  of  Him  is  to  predominate 
over  all  other  love.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me,  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me."  Exclusion  from  His  presence  is  everywhere  treated 
as  that  outer  darkness  where  there  are  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teetL 
His  vision  of  the  spiritual  future  of  untrue  men  is  of  men  crying  to  Him, 
*'  Lord,  Lord ! "  and  entreating  Him  to  recognise  them,  to  whom  He  will 
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be  compelled  to  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity."     He  justifies  with  warmth  all  honour  paid  to  Him  personally  : 
^*  The  poor  ye  hive  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always."    "  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  wherever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
"World,  there  shall  also  this,  which  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a 
inemojrial  of  her."    And  now  consider  what  usually  comes  of  self-assertion 
much  less  astounding  than  this  in  a  human  being,  and  what  actually  came 
of  it  in  our  Lord's  case.     The  greatest  of  the  world's  teachers  make  light 
of  themselves  ;  Socrates  treats  of  his  own  death  as  of  no  moment.     The 
Jewish  prophets  never  think  of  treating  their  own  careers  as  of  any  signifi- 
cance apart  from  the  message  they  deliver.     And  as  a  rule  in  the  world, 
when  a  man  magnifies  himself  with  gentleness  and  simplicity,  we  smile  ; 
we  may  find  him  lovable,  but  there  is  always  a  little  laughter  mingled 
with  our  love.     When  he  does  it  arrogantly  or  imperiously,  we  are  re- 
volted.    In  either  case,  the  first  generation  which  does  not  personally 
•know  him  puts  aside  his  pretensions  as  irrelevant,  if  not  even  fatal  to 
^13  greatness.     But  how  was  it  with  Christ  1     The  first  great  follower  who 
h;sA^  never  known  Him  in  the  flesh,  St  Paul,  takes  up  this  very  note 
*»  "the  key-note  of  the  new  world.     To  him  "  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is 
ga-Ln."     His  heart  is  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''     His  cry  is,  "  Not  I,  but 
Oil  fist  that  worketh  in  me."     He  makes  his  whole  religious  philosophy 
^^•^■xi  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  that  He  is  the  Vine,  and  His  disciples 
th.^  branches.     In  the  land  of  the  olive  St  Paul  adapts  the  image  to  the 
hcis'bandiy  of  the  olive.     Again,  Christ  b  the  head,  and  men  the  mem- 
^*^.    And  what  is  true  of  St  Paul  is  true  of  all  those  in  whom  the 
^^^^^^xnstian  faith  has  shown  its  highest  genius  in  subsequent  ages.    These 
^^yings  of  Christ  as  to  being  Himself  the  centre   of   human  affections 
^^<3.  the  light  of  human  lives,  instead  of  repelling  men,  interpret  their 
^^^'v^  highest  experience,  and  seem  but  the  voice  of  an  interior  Truth  and 
*"^^   assurance  of  an  imperishable  joy.  • 

-And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  value  of  such  verifications  of  Christ's 

•^f^oige  foresight  ?    If  one  comes  and  shows  us  certain  poor  instruments 

^^^li  which  we  all  admit  that  we  could  have  done  nothing  and  could  do 

I'^^'U^g,  and  he  tells  us,  '^  I  will  do  much  with  them,  and  ever  more  and 

™^^«^,  and  infinitely  more  after  I  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  than 

^^*^g  the  year  or  two  in  which  I  remain  here  ;  and  though  the  secret  of 

™3^  power  is  hundlity  and  self-abnegation,  the  only  sap  of  that  humility  is 

^^"^"^  for  me,  and  the  essence  of  that  self-abnegation  is  life  in  me,"  and  if 

tn^    pledge  given  is  actually  redeemed,  and  redeemed  apparently  at  all 

^^^xits,  by  the  very  means  he  had  pointed  out, — if  the  work  he  began  goes 

?^    '^th  infinitely  more  power  after  his  death  than  before  it,  and  the  whole 

P^^^iration  of  that  work  turns  out  to  be  the  personal  relation  to  him  which 

"^    liad  proclaimed, — is  it  irrational  for  the  people  to  draw  the  natural  infer- 

^"^^^^  that  the  best  account  to  be  given  of  what  is  happening  is  that  which  He 

^"^«  who  told  OS  that  it  should  happen, — ^namely,  that  it  all  springs  from  that 

"*^d<ien  life  in  Gbd  which  Christ  led  before  He  came  here,  while  He  was  here, 

*^^  after  He  was  seen  here  no  more  %    At  least  if  this  be  not  a  rational 

^^t>lanatioii,  is  there  one  more  rational  ?     Shall  we  not  admit  that  he  who 

^^K^tells  a  most  improbable  event  is  more  likely  to  be  informed  of  the 

^^ret  principles  determining  that  event,  than  those  who  disbelieve  and 

^^^^credit  hia  language )    And  if  He  cannot  tell  us  what  these  principles 
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are,  how  are  we  to  trust  those  who,  if  they  had  been  living  when  He  wa» 
here,  would  have  ridiculed  His  anticipations  as  false,  and  condemned  His 
arrogance  as  impious  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sceptics  of  to-day 
would,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  much  more  sceptics  when  all  that 
Christ  promised  was  still  in  the  future,  and  far  *the  greatest  and  divinest 
of  His  works,  the  work  of  realising  what  He  had  foretold,  was  as  yet 
hardly  begun.  It  is,  then,  a  popular  blunder  to  repudiate  the  hypotheses 
of  those  who  must  on  their  own  principles  have  discountenanced  Chrisfa 
anticipations,  if  they  had  lived  then,  even  more  superciliously  than  they 
now  explain  away  the  issue  ]  May  we  not  say  that  the  principles  on 
which  it  would  have  been  folly  to  believe  what  has  actually  happened, 
can  hardly  be  so  sound  as  those  plain  popular  principles  intelligible  to  all 
the  world,  however  little  gifted  with  judicial  faculties,  on  which  it  would 
have  been  from  the  first  impossible  not  to  believe  it  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  considerations.  If 
anything  original  can  now  be  said  on  these  great  matters,  certainly  it  i» 
not  I  who  can  say  it.  But  in  relation  to  the  proof  recently  adduced  of 
the  worthlessuess  of  popular  judgments  on  questions  of  pure  evidence,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  point  out  elements  in  our  popular  Christian  impres- 
sions which  will  not  only  bear  sifting,  but  seem  all  the  more  valuable 
when  the  sifting  is  done.  I  know  that  certainty  of  conviction  on  these  sub- 
jects cannot  be  attained  by  mere  human  reasoning, — is  impossible  without 
divine  agency.  I  know,  too,  how  often  the  arrogance  of  human  ignorance 
mistakes  itself  for  submissiveness  to  a  divine  agency.  Even  in  our  highest 
religious  convictions,  we  ought  never  to  forget  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
poorest  delusion  to  counterfeit  certainty.  But  if  true  and  reasonable 
faith  be  impossible  to  the  people  at  large,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  impossible  to 
the  learned  too.  The  foundations  of  faith  do  not  exist  at  all,  if  they  b^ 
not  in  the  deepest  sense  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  And  hence  it 
seems  most  important  to  show  that  the  principsd  approaches  by  which 
religious  truth  reaches  the  mind,  are  approaches  as  much  wider  and  freer 
than  those  of  nineteen  centuries  ago,  as  the  craving  multitudes  of  our  own 
day  are  more  numerous  and  in  even  deeper  need  of  spiritual  help  than 
the  multitudes  who  looked  for  a  new  redemption  in  Qalilee,  Judaea,  ^^ 
Rome.  . 

ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Olave's, 

Soutbwark. 

Mt  Loud, — I  know  not  what  the  reasons  were  that  moved  the  promoters  of  thisCoa- 
gresB  to  select  my  name  as  that  which  was  to  be  associated  with  this  topic.  I  have  never 
onco  debated  or  disputed  publicly  with  unbelievers*  on  the  matter  of  their  onbeliet 
Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  without  my  measure  of  intercourse  with  the  working 
classes,  and  in  more  phases  of  a  religious  character  than  that  of  this  evening.  ^* 
have  already  been  reminded  that  the  phrase  "  popular  objections "  is  contrardistii^' 
guished  from  those  that  are  called,  or  alleged  to  be,  scientific,  literary,  or  \fiutf^ 
I  take  it  that  it  means  the  *'  rough  and  ready  "  objection  and  the  "rough  and  ready' 
reply.  And  yet  even  this  needs  a  caution ;  for  the  rough-and-ready  objection  is  ^^ 
always  the  way  to  put  it ;  and  the  rough-and-ready  answer  is  not  alwayi  fuffieieDtly 
adequate  to  be  relied  upon.     I  feel,  however,  that  the  "  how  to  meet  them"  do» 
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mere  eontroTeny  or  altercation,  but  that,  as  clergymen  in  oar  parishes,  we 
roor  to  meet  the  objections  of  our  people  for  edification.  To  express  a  few 
plea  of  aeUon  in  this  respect  is  all  that  my  limited  time  will  just  now  permit. 
1^  for  myself,  always  endeayoured  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what,  common 
1  exists  between  myself  and  a  doubting  objection.  There  is  almost  always 
raeh  common  ground  existing,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  occupy,  and  from  it 
iit  ita  dcTelopment  and  growth.  I  do  not  mean  any  indolent  surrender  of  any 
bni  at  some  point  of  common  ground  to  take  our  stand,  and  see  how  the  small 
am  of  faith  which  a  man  possesses  is  capable  of  increase.  I  giye  yon  a  case  in 
It  was  on  last  Hospital  Sunday  twelTc-months.  I  found  myself  engaged  in  an 
lir  senrice  in  my  late  parish  ;  and  the  only  point  of  common  agreement  I  could 
on  as  between  myself  and  my  audience  was  that  hospitals  were  g^od  and  useful 
itions  for  those  who  were  overtaken  by  disease  or  accident.  I  sought  out, 
er,  other  points  of  agreement ;  and  I  told  a  mixed  multitude  the  story  which  I 
)ad  in  the  Time$  somewhere  about  Christmas  of  1873,  of  the  public  funeral  of 
r  Hugo,  the  younger,  in  Paris.  It  was  a. Republican,  yea,  even  a  Communistic 
istration ;  Louis  Blanc  was  the  panegyrist  of  the  occasion  ;  and  in  pronouncing 
neral  oration,  he  spoke  for  himself  and  fellows : — "  They  say  we  have  no  belief, 
e  hare  ;  for  we  belieye  in  a  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  no 
hood."  Well,  *'  no  priesthood ; "  perhaps  not.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  spoke  of 
rench  priesthood,  and  most  likely  with  some  truth.  But  what  of  his  belief  in 
Ad  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Belief  in  a  Gk>d  is  a  germ  capable  of  a  wide- 
1  g^wth  as  to  God's  knowledge  and  majesty,  and  power  and  love,  and  all  He 

be  expected  to  do  for  His  creatures.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
res  a  future  state.  That  dead  man  still  lived  somewhere,  and  though  the  body 
1  the  dust,  the  soul  still  lived  on.  Then,  if  there  is  a  future  state,  there  will  be 
fference  between  the  good  and  the  evil  there  as  here.    And  this  involves  a  law, 

lawgiver  to  pronounce  it,  and  a  judge  to  execute  it.  See,  then,  how  the  tree 
rown ;  yea,  even  though  it  were  to  be  cut  down  to  the  very  root,  it  will  sprout 
;  "  Resurgam  "  will  be  its  motto.  And  if  we  were  driven  even  to  the  principles 
toral  religion,  we  would  yet  have  that  from  which  St  Paul  appealed  to  the 
en-  at  Lystra  and  at  Athens.  I  quite  agree  with  the  statement  of  a  former 
er,  that  much  of  the  popular  infidelity  is  caused  by  circumstances,  by  the 
Lions  in  which  the  poor  are  placed — of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  It  is  often  mere 
aper,  or  indisposition  of  spirit  The  poor  are  often  worried  ;  they  have  had 
lives  to  live,  and  hard  lines  to  travel  by  ;  they  have  a  strong  sense  of  wrongs 
r  imaginary ;  they  have  an  idea  that  things  are  unequal  and  unjust ;  and  hence 

oft  disappointments,  and  their  political  or  social  disaffection.       Another 

principle  of  action  I  would  mention;  any  one  who  proposes  to  deal  with 
ar  infidelity  must  make  frequent  use  of  illustration.  This  is  the  easiest  vehicle 
lich  to  convey  thoughts  and  ideas  to  their  minds.  I  would  here  urge,  that 
ing  this,  we  require  them  to  press  their  analogies  to  their  legitimate  conclusions, 
hat  we  do  likewise  with  our  own  analogies.  It  is  not  long  since  that  an  infidel 
■er  in  one  of  these  Staffordshire  towns  made  a  great  point  of  this  seeming 
mUon.  Asking  the  question  "  Whither  goes  the  soul  after  death  f "  the  lecturer 
tred,  "  When  the  harp-string  is  broken,  whither  goes  the  sound  ? "     Now  this 

mixing  up  of  two  things  that  are  essentially  different,  a  passive  instrument 
a  active  responsible  life,  thus  claiming  an  analogy  where  in  reality  there  exists 
in  antithesis.  A  harp-string  has  no  life,  no  consciousness,  no  conscience  hero 
m  it  of  hereafter.     A  harp-string  has,  no  doubt,  often  trembled  to  a  false  noto 
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but  it  has  never  trembled  to  a  false  note  **  with  fear  and  trembling/'  conaeiou  it 
waa  to  be  responaible  before  a  judge.  From  a  broken  harp-string  proceedi  only 
sound,  and  not  life ;  bat  when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  there  issues  forth  i 
life,  and  not  a  mere  sound  that  is  lost  in  nothingness.  There  is  thus  no  analogy^ 
and  the  illustration  fails,  and  so  far  the  argument  it  was  intended  to  establish.  A 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  Christian  adyocates^  when  they  lay  all  the  ttim  on 
Faith  and  none  on  Reason.  These  twain  go  together.  There  was  much  reiioD, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  faith,  in  Sir  John  Franklin*s  attempt  to  discoTor  thi 
North-West  Passage ;  and  there  was  reason  and  great  faith  in  Sir  John  Fnnklia 
on  the  part  of  those  that  went  forth  in  quest  of  him.  It  was  throogfa  reasoo  that 
Liyingstone  conceiyed  the  idea  that  Central  Africa  contained  certain  dements 
conduciye  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  bat  there  was  a  wide 
margin  of  faith  in  his  enterprise  that  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  task ;  and 
when  Livingstone  was  a  long  time  missing,  it  was  faith  in  LiTingstone  tbit  led 
Mr  Stanley  to  go  forth  to  seek  him ;  and  in  the  attempt  evidence  grew  upon  ill 
these,  reminding  us  of  the  words  of  the  Poet  Laureate — 

'*  We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  ia  of  things  we  eee  ; 
And  yet  we  Imow  it  oomes  from  Thee, 
A  ray  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow."  . 

The  true  evidence,  however,  must  be  within  the  man;  and  this  eridenoe,  thoogb 
unseen,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  contemplation  of  the  sceptic,  for  it  is  ontwardty 
manifested  and  known.     This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  simple  poem— 

*'  A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  asked 
A  peasant  if  he  knew. 
Where  is  the  internal  evidence 
That  proves  the  Bible  true. 

**  The  terms  of  disputative  art 
Had  never  reached  his  ear. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
And  simply  answered— Here  !  " 
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Rev.  John  W.  Bardsley,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Saviour's, 

Liverpool. 

The  preceding  speakers  have  surrounded  this  platform  to-night  with  an  atmosphere  « 
scholarship  and  learning,  and  the  tones  of  the  magnificent  paper  of  the  Venartl^ 
Archdeacon  are  still  ringlDg  in  my  ears.  It  is  therefore  with  some  diffidence  that  1 
stand  up  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  which  to-night  particularly  dsuBB* 
our  interest.  I  wish  to  state  as  my  own  personal  experience,  that  we  have  in  profesiiDf 
Christendom  at  this  time,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  of  us  are  aware,  a  erwBB^^ 
creed,  and  that  there  is  going  on  in  our  midst,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  of  ^ 
would  be  willing  to  admit,  a  disintegration  of  religious  belief.  What  is  the  Ghnrt* 
doing  to  meet  this  state  of  things?  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  show  that  ineo0* 
respects  the  Church,  instead  of  checking  it,  has  been  doing  something  to  foster  it  ^ 
would  not  pain  my  audience  to-night  by  bringing  to  their  ears  facts  lirhich  are  witw* 
my  own  knowledge.  I  will  only  say  that  there  are  those  who,  having  religious  difi^' 
l^es,  have  gone  to  their  clergyman  to  have  them  solved,  and  have  there  met  with  * 
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uighing  incredulity,  inBtead  of  a  sympathetic  and  sorrowful  attempt  to  explain  those 
liflBttiilties  as  they  best  could  be  explained.  Moreover,  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
fear  we  are  to  some  extent  confirming  this  popular  unbelief,  because  too  often  some 
I  our  clergymen  are  ready  to  consign  to  the  class  of  sceptics  men  who  are  just  as 
•lihodox,  just  as  conscientious,  but  it  may  be  a  little  better  informed  than  themselves. 
'.  wish  to  re-echo  the  statement  made  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  when  I  saj,  that 
he  clergy  are  so  pre-occupied  that  they  have  no  time  to  read  books  of  science,  and 
icarcely  time  to  search  the  Scriptures  accurately,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves  how 
taurrelloasly  Qod's  Word  ia  in  accord  with  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and 
herefore  it  is  that  having  received  from  those  who  went  before  traditional  beliefs,  they 
le  ^ring  mediaeval  crudities  around  the  neck  of  eternal  Verities,  and  are  in  th^s  way, 
Q  the  mind  of  some,  increasing  that  unbelief,  which  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
lUe  to  disperse.  I  also  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  clergy  distinguished  between 
rhat  I  may  call  voluntary  unbelief,  and  the  difficulties  of  belief.  There  are  among  us 
nany  men  who  are  wilful  unbelievers,  and  our  Church  must  adopt  one  form  of  treatment 
or  them,  but  must  adopt  a  very  different  method  for  those  who  are  realising  the 
Ufficolties  of  belief.  To  the  former  class,  viz.,  those  who  are  wilful  unbelievers, 
>ilongs,  I  believe,  much  of  the  unbelief,  I  will  not  say  atheism,  but  semi-scepticism  of 
he  present  day.  Men  would  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  if  we  would  concede  to 
liem  that  He  might  be  a  God  afar  off.  The  true  Christian  wants,  on  the  other  hand, 
t  God  who  is  everywhere  present.  I  believe  there  are  men  who  are  prepared  to  grant 
IS  the  existence  of  a  God,  if  we  are  willing  to  thrust  Him  out  of  the  world  of  nature 
rhich  He  has  made,  if  we  will  only  expel  Him  out  of  the  Word  of  Revelation  which  Ho 
1MB  given,  and  if  we  will  exclude  Him  from  the  kingdom  of  providence  which  He 
ontrola.  But  we  must  take  clear  and  firm  ground ;  we  must  assert  that  God  is  hero 
i  our  midst.  We  must  tell  these  men  that  they  cannot  expel  God.  What  does  it 
latter  how  men  may  multiply  the  links  in  the  order  of  nature,  we  must  come  back  to 
ie  first  supreme  cause.  The  Archdeacon  quotes  the  memorable  words  of  Sir  John 
[eiBcheli,  who  has  said  in  reference  to  molecules  that  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
lannfactured  articles,  and,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  scepticism,  even  these  little  mole- 
nlea  seem  to  proclaim,  each  one  by  itself,  '*  It  is  He  who  hath  made  us  and  not  wo 
Guraelves."  In  the  same  way  as  regards  revelation,  if  it  is  passed  through  a  system  of 
lir  criticism  there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  though  this  Word  of 
^od  has  been,  as  it  were,  battered  and  beaten,  the  divine  element  has  still  survived? 
Ime  was  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  life  was  gone ;  but  God's  Word  lives  and 
bidea  still  in  our  midst— **  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  upon  its  brow. "  It  suits  the  necessities 
f  US  all»  just  as  it  suited  the  necessities  of  our  fathers  who  went  before  us.  It  proclaims 
>r  itself,  just  as  the  molecules  in  nature  proclaim,  that  it  is  the  Word  of  the  living  Grod. 
berefore  we  must  tell  these  men  clearly  and  firmly  that  as  they  cannot  expel  God 
rom  nature,  and  that  as  they  cannot  expel  God  from  His  Word,  so,  in  the  same  way,  they 
innot  expel  God  ^m  the  sovereignty  of  the  throne  of  their  hearts,  and  that  not  only 
vr  the  deeds  which  they  do,  not  only  for  the  words  which  they  speak,  but  for  every 
tionght  and  intent  of  their  hearts  they  will  have  to  give  account  of  themselves  to  God. 
;at  while  this  is  the  ground  which  we  must  take  up  with  one  school,  very,  very  different  is 
iia  oouxie  we  must  pursue  with  regard  to  the  other.  We  cannot  deal  too  tenderly  with 
tiose  who  have  difficulties  in  belief.  What  was  our  Lord's  treatment?  We  know  that 
or  Lord  did  speak  hard  sayings,  very  hard  sayings,  so  that  many  went  away  and  followed 
fjm  no  more.  When,  however,  our  Lord  saw  the  wind  scattering  the  chaff.  He  saw, 
]bo,  the  true  grain  shaken  on  the  floor,  and,  therefore.  He  pleaded  with  them^  *'  Will 
•  also  go  away?"  '*To  whom  shall  we  go?"  said  Simon  Peter,  *'Thou  hast  the 
rords  of  eternal  life."  Here  is  the  argument  with  which  I  would  meet  the  difficulties 
»f  those  people  who  want  to  believe,  people  who  long  for  eternal  life,  people  who  arc 
linging  to  their  broken  craft  amidst  storm  and  tempest.  We  must  deal  very  tenderly 
rith  those ;  we  must  go  to  them  and  ask  what  other  system  has  done  for  man's  physical 
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nature  what  Christianity  has  done?  We  must  remind  them  that  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Bible  is  not  a  national  budge,  but  a  universal  boon,  and  ask  to  what  other  system  ihall 
we  go  for  such  a  blessing  ?  So,  as  regards  the  morality  of  the  world,  I  can  tell  Mr 
Hutton  that  the  common  people  can  appreciate  what  I  may  call  the  popular  argument. 
They  can  appreciate  tlie  words  of  Guizot,  who  was  no  mere  popular  man,  but  the  leader 
of  a  party,  and  the  author  of  expressions  which  have  enriched  the  linguistic  curreocy 
of  the  world.  Sonic  one  asked  him  what  would  cure  the  social  and  moral  disorders  of 
France  ;  he  replied  in  these  simple  words,  **  In  France  men  do  not  believe  in  God,  and 
fiO  they  will  not  believe  in  one  another,  for  there  can  be  no  political  and  social  faith 
where  there  is  no  religious  faith.  France  wants  the  circulation  of  God*s  Word.'*  Tea, 
and  where  shall  we  go  for  light  and  immortality  except  to  Christianity.  Thou  alone  but 
the  words  of  etertial  life. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Titcomb. 

I  CHRTATNLY  am  Unable  to  say  what  Mr  Maguire  did,  that  I  never  ai^gued  with  an 
assembly  of  infidels.  As  one  of  the  council  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  of 
London,  it  has  been  my  lot  on  several  occasions  to  stand  up  in  Bradlaugh's  Hall  of 
Science,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  Maguire  himself,  and  to  deal  with  many  popular 
objections  to  Christianity,  ranging  between  those  of  atheism  and  of  the  milder  forma  of 
scepticism.  I  can,  therefore,  bear  testimony  to  the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
reader  of  the  first  paper,  that  jesting  upon  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  common  thingi 
current  in  those  assemblies  ;  jesting  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
God  as  a  God  of  severity,  and  whose  justice,  according  to  their  statements,  pMitivdy 
amounts  to  cruelty.  In  connection  with  this,  I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
importance  of  what  another  speaker  alluded  to,  viz. ,  dealing  with  the  argument  by  way 
of  illustration.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  speaker  rose,  and  with  great  apparent 
unction  criticised  the  Law  of  Moses  as  an  exhibition  of  outrageous  cruelty,  becavM 
tinder  the  Levitical  Dispensation,  a  slave,  when  he  desired  to  be  freed  from  hif  maiter, 
was  appointed  to  have  his  ear  iuailcd  with  an  awl  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  made 
great  capital  of  that,  and,  of  course,  caused  a  great  deal  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of 
what  all  Christians  in  the  room  regarded  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  When  it  was 
my  turn  to  rise  up  and  speak,  I  ventured  to  deal  with  this  just  as  we  have  been 
recommended  to-day —by  way  of  illustration.  Folding  my  arms  most  quietly,  I  looked 
the  man  in  the  face,  and  said,  "Sir,  have  you  a  wife,  or  have  you  a  -daughter?"  H* 
nodded  assent.  **  Do  the)'  wear  earrings  ?  "  said  I ;  at  which  everybody,  seeing  what  I 
was  driving  at,  began  to  titter,  and  the  laugh  was  against  him.  Of  course  I  need  not 
go  on  with  the  story,  but  by  illustrating  it  in  that  way,  and  showing  how  willing  young 
women  (and  old  ones,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that)  are  to  submit  to  have  their  ears 
bored,  the  wholo  argument  Against  God,  as  a  God  of  cruelty,  fell  to  the  ground.  I 
could  give  you  many  instances  of  the  same  kind,  but  this  not  being  a  popular  meeting 
so  much  as  a  meeting  for  reasoning,  in  which  we  are  to  advis«  each  other  touching 
difficulties,  seeing  what  arc  the  popular  ailments  against  Christianity,  and  how  we 
are  to  meet  them,  I  have  merely  put  down  a  note  or  two,  illustrating  one  topic  whid* 
has  not  been  referred  to  in  any  of  the  papers,  and  which  is  a  pressing,  practiGal,  moit 
important,  and  though  not  a  difficult,  yet  a  very  interesting  question  to  solve.  ^* 
have  it  in  magazines,  in  books,  in  speeches,  and  in  conversation  in  our  drawing-room 
that  modem  civilisation  is  rapidly  putting  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  commoo 
usage,  the  first  rudiments  and  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Now  that  may  perhaps  to 
some  who  are  not  aware  of  it  sound  strange,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  oertaio 
texts  of  Scripture,  culled  especially  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  are  made  to 
wage  war  against  the  usages  and  necessities  of  modem  civilisation,  yoa  will  see  how 
important  it  is  for  us  to  deal  with  them  and  have  a  clear  answer  in  regard  to  them,  ft 
is  written,  for  example,  *'  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.**  But  what  says  the  infidel? 
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low  could  commerce  be  carried  on,  except  by  foresight  and  all  those  prudent  maxims, 
Lncils,  and  sagacious  processes  which  commerce  requires,  with  regard  to  the  future  ? 
Bs  not  the  merchant  need  to  lay  up  stores  for  the  voyage  ;  and  when  the  voyage 
11  be  over,  for  the  processes  of  sale  ?  '^  It  is  written  again,  '*  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
kflores  on  earth.*'  "  Yet  how,  unless  there  be  an  accumulation  of  property,  can  there 
pital?"  cries  the  infideL  *' According  to  the  usages  of  modem  society  it  is 
for  our  intercourse  one  with  the  other,  no  less  than  to  provide  employment 

tbe  masses  around  us."  Excellent  arguments  !  But  altogether  defeated  by  the 
rideration  of  other  parts  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  '*Be  not  careful  for 
noTTOw  **  is  (as  my  reverend  friends  behind  me  will  testify)  a  Greek  phrase,  which 
KI18  "  Be  not  over  anxious  about  to-morrow."    It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

proliibition  touching  prudence  or  sagacious  foresight,  or  laying  up  stores  for  the 
e  to  come.  Secondly,  *'  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth."  Did  it 
er  occur  to  you  that  our  Lord,  while  on  earth,  used  the  language  of  hyperbole,  which 
I  comnoion  to  Eastern  nations ;  and  for  which  we  must  always  make  allowance  when  we 
lember  that  the  Bible  is  an  Oriental  book,  and  not  a  book  constructed  on  the  frame- 
*]c  of  our  Western  thought  ?  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  language  such  as  that,  we  have 
lence  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  which  shows  distinctly  how  capital  may  be  accumu- 
scl,  and  how  all  things  required  by  commerce  are  abundantly  sanctioned.  Take  the 
able  of  the  talents.  Or  such  a  passage  as  this  :—'*  Parents  ought  to  lay  up  for  their 
Idren,  not  children  for  their  parents."  Again,  "If  any  man  will  not  work  neither 
him  eat."  Another  argument  very  common  amongst  these  men  is,  that  our  Lord  laid 
m  principles,  as  when  He  said  **  Resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 

right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also," — which  would,  if  they  were  carried  out. 
courage  violence,  and  destroy  all  independence  of  character  between  man  and  man. 
reply  to  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fall  back  once  more  upon  the  fact 
kt,  while  our  blessed  Lord  was  speaking  with  all  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  Oriental 
perbole,  it  was  not  at  the  expense  of  common  sense.  That  the  apostles  even  themselves 
b  and  understood  this,  is  manifest.  For  we  read  of  St  Paul  in  prison,  absolutely 
lating  the  interpretation  which  the  infidel  would  put  uiK>n  our  Lord's  words ;  alleging 
bh.  all  the  boldness  which  independence  of  character  and  self-respect  could  demand, 
^ay,  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out !  "  Thus,  while  he  would  not  resist 
1  on  principles  which  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  yet  he  did  resist  it  ui)on  principles 
lich  were  concurrent  with  Christianity. 


The  Eev.  Canon  Walsham  How. 

KT8E  to  tell  two  short  stories,  and  to  draw  a  deduction  from  them.  The  first  is  this  : 
me  time  ago  a  great  friend  of  mine  was  addressing  a  large  number  of  working-men  in  a 
story  during  a  mission.  At  the  end  of  his  address  one  of  the  men,  a  foreman  in  the 
nrks,  got  up  and  proposed  a  vote  to  his  fellow -workmen  to  the  effect  that  this  gentle- 
in  should  never  come  and  speak  to  them  again.  This  was  seconded  and  carried  by  a 
(ge  majority.  Of  course  my  friend  was  somewhat  troubled  at  this  result  of  his 
dress,  and  he  sought  out  the  man  the  next  day.  He  said  to  him,  ^*  I  suppose  you  are 
unbeliever?  "  **  I  am,"  said  the  man.  My  friend  then  said,  "  I  should  like  to  have 
little  talk  with  you."  The  man  said,  "  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  good 
gnmentk"  8o  my  friend  invited  him  to  his  house ;  and  he  came  there,  and  they  had 
talk.  The  man  began  by  bringing  forward  some  little  difficulty  he  had  found  in  the 
jble.  To  which  my  friend  answered,  "  I  cannot  talk  to  you.about  this  ;  I  will  allow 
at  there  are  difficulties.  I  cannot  explain  everything ;  but  I  want  you  to  believe  one 
ct — and  that  is,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  enabling  a  man  to  lead  a  holy  life." 
I  oonrse  the  man  laughed  at  that,  but  my  friend  stuck  to  his  text,  and  in  several 
HiTersations  (for  he  saw  the  man  several  times)  he  went  on  insisting  upon  the  beauty 
'  a  holy  life,  and  bringing  before  him  instances  of  holiness  of  living,  until  at  last  the 
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man  was  fally  convinced  that  there  is  Buoh  a  power  in  the  world.  And  that  man  ii 
at  this  time  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

M  J  second  story  is  this  :  There  was  an  infidel  .lecturer  who  had  hia  post  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  South  London,  and  he  happened  (as  he  would  saj,  accidentally)  to  stroll  one 
day  into  the  parish  church  hard  by,  where  he  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  one  whom  I 
am  thankful  to  see  amongst  us  to-night,  a  sermon  simply  telling  the  old  story  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  an  argumentative  sermon, 
but  simply  a  setting  forth  of  the  work  and  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^lat 
man  found  at  that  time  what  satisfied  his  soul ;  it  was  not  argument  which  convinced 
him,  but  it  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Saviour  as  He  simply  is.  And  that  man,  also,  is 
now  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  I  am  going  to  draw  my  deduction. 
It  is  this :  that,  highly  as  we  value,  and  must  always  value  those  grand  argumenti^ 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  before  us  to-night— such  arguments,  for  example,  as 
that  in  that  wonderful  book,  *'The  Unseen  Universe,**  an  argument  drawn  out  with 
marvellous  power  by  Archdeacon  Beichel ;  or  the  arguments  of  Canon  Titoomb,  in  that 
book  which  must  be  known  to  many  of  you,  '*  Cautions  for  Doubters  ; "  greatly  as  we 
value  these,  they  will  not  stand  alone,  they  must  be  backed  up  and  supported  by  that 
which  is,  in  its  force  and  power,  the  strongest  argument  of  all  to  the  popular  unbeliever 
of  the  day  ;  namely,  the  argument  of  a  holy  life.  We  must  show  that  thera  la  a  power 
which  is  able  to  do  for  a  man  what  nothing  else  can  do— a  power  that  can  make  him 
pure,  that  can  make  him  holy,  that  can  make  him  self-sacrificing— a  power  that  can 
make  the  life  of  a  man  not  only  these,  but  more  than  these,  bright,  hopeful,  happy, 
heavenly.  We  must  show  that  the  creed  of  the  Christian  is  not  only  the  creed  of 
civilisation,  the  creed  of  humanity,  the  creed  of  progress,  though  it  is  all  these,  but 
besides  these,  that  it  is  a  creed  upon  which  a  man  may  hang  his  whole  hopes,  and  Ids 
whole  eternal  destiny.  Show  this,  and  you  will  very  often  gain  a  man  when  all  your 
arguments,  however  clever,  however  well  reasoned,  however  unanswerable,  have  failed. 

Now  just  let  me  say  one  word  with  regard  to  myself  and  my  brother  clergy.  Most 
of  us  have,  I  am  afraid,  in  our  parishes,  some  who  are  troubled  with,  and  some  who 
liave  voluntarily  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  How  shall  we 
meet  them  ?  I  would  say  simply  this ;  in  whatever  other  way  we  try  to  meet  them, 
let  us  show  that  we  ourselves  believe  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  in  Christianity, 
let  us  show  by  our  ceaseless  and  patient  ministrations,  by  our  loving  work  among  our 
X>eople,  by  our  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  that  the  things  we  speak  of  we  speak  of 
not  professionally,  but  because  we  believe  them  utterly ;  and  let  those  people  who 
watch  us  (and,  depend  upon  it,  they  aro  always  watching  the  clergy  for  this)  to  see  what 
we  think  and  what  we  believe,  let  them  be  constrained  to  judge  thus  :— "Theae  men 
speak  and  live  as  men  who  know  that  the  things  they  speak,  and  the  things  th^ 
profess  to  believe,  are  everlastingly  true.** 


Rev.  Richaud  W.  Randall,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  All  Saints, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 

I  BUPP04E  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  moving  sight,  or  a  more  moving  aubjeel^ 
than  the  sight  which  meets  the  eye  of  every  one  in  this  room  to-night,  and  the  nibjeet 
which  is  placed  before  us  :— moving,  I  mean,  for  this  special  reason,  that  we  are  here 
not  to  speculate  as  mere  theorists,  but  we  are  gathered  together  as  practical  men ;  and 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  question  of  this  evening  has  been  presented  to  ns  seems 
to  me  to  be  calculated  to  touch  all  hearts  who  are  considering  this  vast  iubject.  For 
we  are  here  to  consider  how  we  may  meet  the  arguments  of  unbelief,  not  that  we  may 
gain  a  victory  for  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  enter  into  that  which  is  the  deepest  of  all 
sorrows,  the  sorrow  of  the  man  who  in  this  world  has  lost  somehow  the  one  li^t  of  the 
heart  which  comes  from  belief  in  God ;  the  sorrow  which  makes  the  deepest  daim  on 
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vt  oommiseration  that  can  be  made  ;  and  that  we  may  see  what  can  be  done  to  disjiel 
ii«  unbelief,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  I  hare  come  forward  jost  at  the  close  of  the 
eeting  to  say  a  few  words.    It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  over-estimate  the  strength 

the  grand  and  noble  arguments  which  have  been  brought  before  us  to-night ;  but  we 
e  here  as  a  Congress,  not  all  of  us  as  men  full  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  great  powers 

theology,  yet  still  each  one  of  us  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  wishing  to  know  of 
mething  that  may  be  done  to  meet  the  arguments  of  unbelief.  Now  it  struck  me  when 
me  of  the  former  speakers  were  enlightening  and  helping  us  by  the  noble  thoughts 
lileh  they  have  placed  before  us,  that  many  a  brave  and  anxious  heart  that  desired 

do  something  for  its  fellows  might  have  said,  **  I  can  never  argue  with  the  quickness 

thought  of  one  of  the  speakers,  or  with  the  subtlety  of  the  other.'*    But  there  are 

la  or  two  things  that  we  all  can  do,  and  here  is  one  :— If  we  come  across  any  one  who 

beaet  by  these  religious  difficulties,  let  us  at  once  acknowledge  that  undoubtedly 
i«re  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  let  us  at  once  say 
lat  we  feel  those  difficulties  ourselves,  nay,  that  we  coidd  not  believe  that  our  religion 
Ally  was  able  to  do  what  it  professes  to  be  able  to  do,  to  manifest  God  to  man,  and  to 
anifest  man  to  himself,  unless  it  was  beset  with  difficulties,  considering  that  in  teaching 
lose  mysteries  religion  has  to  deal  with  the  finite  mind  of  man.    Then  let  us  further 

>  this — I  shall  seem  to  be  using  what  sounds  like  a  paradox — when  we  are  seeking  to 
rgae  with  unbelievers,  let  us  sometimes  be  sure  that  the  best  way  is  not  to  argue  at  all. 
ur  Divine  Master  again  and  again  was  asked  questions  which  He  simply  put  aside,  but 
[e  so  put  aside  those  questions  as  to  drive  men  into  their  own  hearts  to  seek  for  the 
iswer  there ;  and  depend  upon  it,  again  and  again  the  man  who  brings  forward  diffi- 
aliies  which  have  occurred  to  him,  or  been  suggested  to  him  in  the  secret  depths  of  his 
mi  heart,  is  more  of  a  believer  than  he  professes  to  be.    It  is  well,  therefore,  to  appeal 

>  the  faith,  which  really  exists  underneath  or  behind  those  difficulties,  rather  than  to 
rgae  about  the  difficulties  in  detail.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  let  us  remember  that 
tiere  is  no  argument  for  the  truths  of  the  faith  like  the  argument  of  a  Christ- 
ke  life.  Once  in  my  own  time  it  happened  to  me  to  si>eak  to  one  who  had  great 
owera  of  intellect,  and  I  asked  him,  something  in  the  same  fashion  as  one  of  the 
snner  speakers  has  been  asking  you  to-night,  how  he  could  account  for  the  existence  of 
nch  a  character  as  is  not  to  be  found  frohi  the  time  when  Adam's  nature  was  ruined  by 
he  flaw  of  sin,  all  down  the  whole  line  of  humanity,  until  the  existence  of  that  char- 
eter  which  was  formed  and  fashioned  in  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  said,  "  Can 
-<m  aooount  for  the  sanctity  of  such  a  character  1  We  can  account  for  it  as  Christians, 
eeeuse  we  believe  that  the  Life  of  Qod  was  united  to  the  life  of  man,  in  the  Person  of 
iir  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Can  you  further  account  for  this,  that  the  life  of  our  Blessed 
jord  has  been  reproduced  in  the  lives  of  faithful  Christians— Socrates  influenced  his 
ollowers,  but  they  did  not  live  over  again  the  life  of  Socrates.  But  the  characteristics 
»f  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  meekness  and  gentleness,  His  love  and  piety,  appear 
igain  in  the  lives  of  His  followers.  Can  yon  aooount  for  this?  We  can.  We  believe 
bat  the  Life  of  God  mingles  with,  and  changes  the  life  of  one  who  lives  in  union  with 
rasas  Christ,  because  He  is  God."  This  thought  moved  and  impressed  him  deeply. 
Ind  so,  depend  upon  it,  that  of  all  the  arguments  against  the  faith  there  is  none  so 
itrong  as  the  life  of  the  proud,  the  selfish,  the  unloving,  the  worldly,  the  impure  Chris- 
iian ;— and  of  all  the  arguments  that  may  win  man  to  believe,  there  is  no  argument  like 
;he  character  of  a  meek,  gentle,  loving,  and  unearthly  Christian  life.  And  there  is  no 
me  in  this  Congress  who  cannot  go  home,  and  through  the  Power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
irho  is  given  in  the  Church,  draw  into  his  own  heart  something  more  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
ind  so  do  something  to  win  unbelievers  to  faith  in  God. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVEXIXG,  (jlh  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Piers  Claughton,  Chaplain- 
General,  took  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock,  and  read  the 
following  paper. 


CHURCH  WORK  IN  THE  ARMY. 

PAPERS. 

In  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Cburch  Work  in  the  Army, 
I  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I  am  to  be  followed  by 
two  of  my  fellow-workers — each  of  them  well  fitted  by  experience,  as 
well  as  ability,  to  discharge  their  task  with  success.  My  own  connectioa 
with  this  particular  field  of  spiritual  work  is  too  recent  to  justify  me  in 
attempting  more  than  a  few  suggestions ;  so  I  will  at  once  lay  before  you 
my  thoughts,  and  ask  my  brothers  to  follow  me  with  their  words  and 
valuable  counsels  on  this  most  interesting  portion  of  our  common  labours 
as  ministers  of  Christ.  And,  first,  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  not 
that  great  difference  between  soldiers  and  other  men  which  is  commonly 
supposed.  Even  in  the  soldier  of  long  service  you  will  find  that  the 
right  way  to  treat  him  Ls  (sometimes  at  least)  to  forget  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  trials  and  difiiculties,  and  address  him  as  you  would  any  other 
Christian  man  whom  you  desire  to  quicken  to  a  deeper  sense  of  his  religious 
duties  and  obligations.  His  prevailing  temptation  is  to  consider  himself 
in  a  different  condition  of  life  from  other  men  as  to  his  duties  towards 
God — ^to  suppose  that  his  temptations  are  not  only  greater,  but  so  pecu- 
liar as  to  constitute  almost  an  excuse  for  a  lower  standard  of  piety  and 
goodness  than  is  required  of  others.  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  he 
lias  strong  and  peculiar  temptations,  demanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
minister  to  him  the  greatest  sympathy  and  loving  consideration ;  but  I 
mean  that  he  has  oiUy  to  look  exactly  to  the  same  source  of  aid  and 
strength  as  his  brethren  ''  that  are  in  the  world  ''  to  find  that  aid  surely 
given,  and  that  strength  sufficient.  His  temptations  are  chiefly  those  of 
liis  social  condition — living  very  much  in  the  sight  of  his  comrades,  and 
his  actions  challenging  an  immediate  and  often  an  unkind  judgment  on 
their  part.  Thus  any  change — especially  in  the  direction  of  what  is  right 
— is  marked  and  almost  resented  by  those  who  are  themselves  averse  to 
what  is  good  ;  and  equally  any  deflection  he  makes  from  his  higher  and 
better  walk  is  hailed  with  a  strange  satisfaction ;  he  is  almost  welcomed 
back  to  evil ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  say  he  lacks  moral  courage  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  influenced  by  these  false  friends,  we  are  only  describing 
his  condition  in  so  saying ;  what  is  wanted  is  to  point  out  a  remedy.  Here, 
too,  I  maintain  that  we  err  if  we  think  we  must  have  a  remedy  peculiar 
to  his  case ;  he  must  be  led  to  the  One  Helper,  he  must  be  taught  to 
rely  on  the  One  Defence  that  is  sufficient  for  any  Christian  man — the 
grace  and  protection  promised  by  Christ  Himself ;  he  must  put  on  the 
**  armour  of  Ood,"  which  is  faith,  the  ** shield"  which  alone  can  "quench 
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all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ;  "  he  must  use  the  appointed  means  of 
grace — prayer — the  Word — the  Sacraments.     I  know  that  I  may  be  here 
met  by  an  objection  which  has  much  force,  yet  still  in  my  judgment  is 
A  mistaken  objection.    It  may  be  said,  Your  soldier  is  tempted  hy  peculiar 
tocial  difficulties  ;  give  him  peculiar  aids,  prop  him  up  in  his  weakness,  let 
him  be  supported  by  some  additional  social  supports.     And  very  great  and 
praiseworthy  eflforts,  I  know,  are  made  to  provide  exactly  the  sort  of  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  requires.     I  do  not 
wish  to  offer  discouragement  to  any  lawful  means  or  ways  of  giving  aid 
to  soldiers  as  to  other  men.     I  should  feel  it  a  very  serious  responsibility 
to  oppose  any,  especially  such  as  have  commended  themselves  to  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  efforts  to  reclaim  to  what  is  right  (and  to 
strengthen  when  reclaimed)  men  exposed,  as  soldiers  arc,  to  such  terrible 
temptations,  and,  in  former  times,  I  fear,  left  to  struggle  alone  against  a 
Tery  host  of  active  enemies,  more  deadly  than  those  they  met  in  the  shock 
of  battle — that,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  peace  to  them  was  no  peace — but  their 
very  time  of  danger.     I  am  only  anxious  that  the  aid  we  offer  should  be 
of  that  character  which  will  not  either  fail  them  or  disappoint  ourselves ; 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  shall  fail  if  we  do  not  bring  the  real 
lieart  of  the  man  to  "lean  only  "  on  God.     It  is  a  prevailing  (and  I  fear 
a  growing)  error  to  trust  in  human  aids — human  as  devised  by  man  as 
well  as  depending  on  man ;  it  is  an  error  not  confined  to  any  party  or 
shade  of  religious  thought.     Let  the  soldier,  then,  I  would  say,  be  taught 
courage  in  his  religion  as  well  as  in  his  worldly  duty.     Let  him,  in  short, 
be  a  marif  in  the  truest  sense,  which  is  neither  pride  nor  self-confidence, 
nor  superstition,  hnt  faith — belief  in  a  Redeemer,  and  the  conviction  that 
whilst  a  soldier  of  his  country  he  is  also  a  soldier  of  Christ,  pledged  to 
fight  manfully  under  His  banner,  whilst  to  carry  on  the  fight  he  is  a«  sharer 
in  every  promise,  and  provided  with  every  aid  that  is  enjoyed  by  his 
brethren  in  other  vocations,  even  as  it  was  said  by  His  Divine  Master  of 
one  who  belonged  to  his  own,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel." 

There  is  another  topic  on  which  I  wish  to  offer  some  remarks.  What 
I  chiefly  desire  in  the  array  is  a  different  policy  in  the  selection  of  its 
"materials."  I  should  like  to  see  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  filled,  in  a 
different  manner  to  that  which  at  present  prevails,  by  an  outlay  upon 
education  which — without,  as  I  believe,  laying  fresh  burdens  on  the 
national  expenditure,  would  bring  in  a  most  excellent  return — even  as  a 
matter  of  political  economy.  I  should  desire  to  see  military  schools  estab- 
lished in  all  central  positioi^s,  where,  first,  the  children  of  our  soldiers, 
and  next,  any  available  member  of  the  sons  of  our  labouring  classes,  might 
receive  a  thorough  education,  fitting  them  for  the  position  of  soldiers  on 
conditions  which,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  rights  of  parents, 
would  hold  out  substantial  benefits  to  their  children,  and  make  the  mili- 
tary vocation  a  social  benefit,  rather  than  (what  too  many  consider  it  to  be) 
a  necessary  evil.  We  have  the  same  idea  already  carried  out — though 
not  as  yet  on  a  sufficient  scale — in  the  navy.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
an  obvious  truth  which  sooner  or  later  politicians  will  discover  for  them- 
selves, that  to  leave  the  two  important  interests  of  this  great  nation — its 
army  and  its  navy  (as  to  the  men)  —mainly  to  chance,  is  simply  a  gigantic 
mistake.     But  it  is  not  the  political  question  which  I  am  concerned  to 
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bring  before  you  on  this  occasion.  I  am  cbiefly  anxious  that  we  should 
leaven  the  army  with  an  element  which  we  cannot  wonder  is  at  present 
almost  entirely  wanting — a  class  of  men  already  trained  up  in  religions 
habits,  and  taught  to  entertain  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than  mere  obedience 
to  discipline.  I  need  not  do  more  than  suggest  what  invaluable  aid  would 
thus  be  contributed  to  the  cause  of  discipline  by  such  a  provision ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief  that  the  work  of  the  chaplain 
or  minister  of  religion  would  be  still  more  materially  advanced  and  assisted. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  this  suggestion  leads  me,  and  one,  in 
my  opinion,  of  no  little  importance.  At  present  one  great  obstacle  with 
chaplains  in  visiting  one  portion  of  their  flock  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  saffi- 
cient  access  to  recruits — those,  in  fact,  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  their 
attention,  and  with  whom  as  yet  none  of  the  ordinary  drawbacks  of  mili- 
tary life  have  had  time  to  operate — young  men,  fresh  from  the  country 
village  or  the  town — the  one  not  wholly  without  willingness  to  be  addressed 
on  religious  topics ;  the  other  too  often  indifferent  to  such  advice,  but 
only  therefore  the  more  in  need  of  it.  These,  at  first,  are  so  entirely  occu- 
pied with  learning  the  elements  of  their  soldier-life  as  to  be  almost  out  of 
the  chaplain's  reach.  Yet  the  first  few  weeks  have  a  most  important  in- 
fluence upon  their  subsequent  character.  In  point  of  fact  (irrespective  of 
all  religion),  the  seeds  of  military  disaffection  are  often  then  implanted  by 
that  lack  of  consideration  which  is  sometimes  found  in  those  who  have 
the  training  of  them.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  of  kind- 
ness are  out  of  place  whilst  teaching  discipline,  or  that  it  is  ''kindness  in 
the  end ''  to  let  the  rude  untaught  minds  ''  feel  the  roughness  of  the  new 
life  all  at  once  and  get  over  it,"  as  it  is  thought.  The  story  of  early  pun- 
ishments, confinements,  extra  drills,  ending  in  disaffection,  too  often  in 
desertion  itself,  would  read  a  very  different  lesson  if  it  was  studied.  Take 
the  other  side :  a  number  of  educated  young  soldiers  would  at  once  be  an 
example  and  an  encouragement  to  the  recruits,  whilst  the  chaplain  would 
have  (what  he  continuaUy  needs)  a  body  of  young  men  into  which  be 
could  draft  the  new-comers  as  he  got  his  influence  over  them.  The  non- 
commissioned officer  would  find  his  labour  lightened,  for  he  would  have 
willing  learners,  and  (no  unimportant  consideration)  instead  of  the  letters 
of  the  recruit  to  his  friends  conveying  only  harsh  reflections  upon  his 
new  life  and  his  associates,  he  would  be  able  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  state  of  things  around  him.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  those  iu  authority,  who  I 
know  are  most  anxious  to  benefit  the  army,  and  who,  I  still  believe, 
would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  support  of  all  reasonable 
men  in  making  such  an  experiment. 

Let  me  say,  in  addition,  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we 
can  dispense  with  recruiting,  or  procure  an  entire  army  in  the  manner  I 
have  supposed.  It  must  always  be  the  case  that  young  men,  for  many 
reasons,  will  be  desirous  to  enter  the  army,  and  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  that  the  number  should  be  rather  increased  than  lessened. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  discussion  to  enter  into  this 
part  of  the  question.  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if  what  I  have  said 
should  appear  worthy  of  attention,  either  in  the  present  meeting  or  on 
any  future  occasion.  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  confident 
that  the  character  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  ministerial 
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work  in  the  army  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  section  of  our 
deigy  at  work  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  that  I  esteem  it  a  cause  of 
deep  thankfulness,  to  find  myself,  however  unworthy,  called  to  be  their 
chief  pastor.  May  wisdom  and  strength  not  mine  own  be  given  to  me 
to  fulfil  the  work,  for  which,  my  friends  and  brethren,  I  earnestly  beseech 
your  prayers. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wright. 

Iir  considering  this  very  important  subject,  "The  Church  in  the  Army," 
my  attention  is  at  once  drawn  : — (1.)  To  the  office  of  Chaplain-General ; 
(2.)  to  the  Chaplains  under  his  authority ;  (3.)  to  the  Soldiers  to  whom 
the  Chaplain-General  and  the  Chaplains  minister. 

To  have  the  most  effectual  spiritual  care  of  our  army,  the  office  of 

Chaplain-Oeneral  must  be  most  efficiently  filled,  and  the  chaplains  of  the 

army  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  caution.     I  purpose,  therefore,  first 

to  examine  how  the  office  of  Chaplain-General  may  be  most  efficiently 

filled,  and  how  chaplains  may  be  secured,  best  adapted  to  minister  to  the 

soldier — and  then  to  consider  how,  under  God,  the  best  spiritual  influences 

may  be  exercised  on  the  soldier.    Of  course,  at  a  great  Church  Congress 

like  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  speaker  to  deliver  his  honest  opinion — 

there  must  be  no  reserve.     And  to  this  duty  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 

Bight  Rev.  the  Chaplain-General  so  warmly  urge  us.     All  must  have 

admired  the  humility  with  which  in  his  opening  address  his  lordship 

confessed  his  want  of  army  experience,  and  his  readiness   to  learn  of 

those  who  have  long  studied  the  soldier  and  soldier's  life.     His  kindness 

and  gentleness  must  have  won  the  esteem  of  all  whom  I  am  now  addressing. 

While,  then,  I  shall  speak  with  perfect  plainness,  I  may  be  permitted  to 

aajy  that  no  one  can  ofier  to  our  respected   chairman  a  more   hearty 

allegiance  than  I.     Let  it  therefore  be  fully  understood,  that  in  giving 

xxxj  opinions  freely,  my  sole  object  is  to  suggest  what  I  believe  in  my 

lieart  to  be  for  the  true  interest  of  the  Church  in  the  Army. 

let.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  Chaplain-Genend  to  render  his 
office  most  effectual  for  good  ? 

It  is  often  asked,  should  he  be  a  bishop  specially  consecrated  for  army 
^ork  f  .  I  answer.  No,  he  should  not,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  most  incon- 
venient and  highly  irregular.  I  say  that  with  perfect  confidence,  because 
I  am  supported  in  my  judgment  by  the  decision  of  both  Houses  of 
S^arliament,  and  especially  so  by  the  bishops  of  our  Church.  And  further, 
on  the  Continent,  the  Galilean  Church  repudiates  a  military  episcopate, 
^8  opposed  to  the  great  principle  of  rule  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  while 
Sjn  Germany  so  dangerous  has  the  experiment  proved  that  at  the  present 
Unoment  the  chaplains  of  the  Koman  Catholic  soldiers^  are  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  spiritually  responsible  to  no  one.  They  do  certain  duties 
«uMi  receive  certain  pay ;  the  government  gives  them  orders,  but  they  have 
^o  spiritual  head  in  the  land.  All  this,  as  regards  Germany,  arose  from 
%he  interdict  put  forth  by  the  army  bishop,  Namzsanowski;  the  military 
cihurch  of  St  Pantaleone  in  Cologne  having  been  declared  by  him  defiled, 
1>ecause  Alt-Catholics  had  been  allowed  to  worship  in  it. 

But  let  us  at  present  keep  to  our  own  country  and  our  own  army. 
In  March  1868,  Mr  Gleig,  world-known  for  his  gallant  career  as  a  com- 
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batant  soldier,  and  as  a  writer  of  many  interesting  books  on  many  subjects, 
put  forth  an  article  in  "  Blackwood  '*  urging  the  all  importance  of  a  bishop 
for  the  anny.    The  style  of  the  writing  is  charming,  but  curiously  enough 
Ikir  Gleig  maintains  that  to  secure  this  bishopric  we  must  revert  to  an 
evil  which  had  only  been  recently  removed.    We  all  know  how  wretchedly 
anomalous  were  *^  peculiar s.^^     Only  a  few  years  ago  Booking  and  Hom- 
church  in  Essex,  standing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  Rochester,  looked  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their 
ordinary  ;  while  Rochdale,  standing  of  old  within  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
came  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Primate.     The  result  was,  all 
parishes  known  as  '^peadiars "  were,  as  regards  episcopal  care,  utterly 
neglected  :  and  to  escape  the  disgrace  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
duing  away  with  these  special  jurisdictions,  and  connecting  all  ^^peculian^ 
by  law  as  well  as  by  custom  with  the  prelates  in  whose  diocese  they  happen 
to  stand.     Mr  Gleig  argues  that  all  camps,  barracks,  hospitals,  arsenals, 
&c.,  should  be  made  extra-parochial,  and  not  witht  heir  chaplains  given 
over  "  to  the  prelates  in  whose  dioceses  they  happen  to  stand  "  (a  most  wise, 
because  a  thoroughly  decent  and  orderly  arrangement),    but  that  a  bishop 
should  be  especially  consecrated  to  have  episcopal  authority  over  such  dis- 
tricts.    In  other  words  the  country  was  invited  by  him  "  to  go  back  to 
that  order  of  things  on  an  enlarged  scale  which  was  abolished  on  a  small 
scale  in  1842."      Yes,  he  might  have  added,  and  over  these  restored 
anomalies,  I  propose,  to  have  by  law  established  a  roving  suffragan,  who  shall 
intrude  at  pleasure  into  every  diocese  of  the  land,  and  that  intruder  shall 
have,  as  regards  the  anny,  no  episcopal  function  whatever  thsX  he  can  exer 
cisc,  save  to  confirm ;  and  the  exercise  of  tkat  function  would  be  highly  dis- 
turbing, confirmation  of  soldiers  having  always  been  a  work  in  which  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  has  taken  special  pleasure,  and  that  for  this  among 
other  reasons,  it  brings  the  soldier  and  his  chaplain  into  happy  communica- 
tion with  their  diocesan.     Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
article,  an  Act  was  drawn  up  to  carry  out  the  plan  so  strongly  pressed  by 
the  late  Chaplain-General ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  the  wisdom  of  as  brave,  as  true,  as  discerning,  as  hard-working) 
and  as  holy  a  bishop  as  ever  wore  mitre — I  mean  Samuel  Wilberforce— 
saw  the  impending  danger ;  so  did  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  others ;  and  the  hope  of  an  army  bishop 
over  sixty  chaplains  was  happily,  through  them,  utterly  annihilated  by  w 
amendment  as  simple  as  it  was  effectual.     As  first  drawn  up,  the  wording 
of  the  Act  ran  thus : — **  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  to  declare  all  or  any  of  the  extra-parochial  districts  set  out  undtf 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  an 
Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  United  Church,  «fcc."     That  would  h»v» 
admitted,  by  an  after  arrangement,  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  the 
army  as  Chaplain-General.    But  now  came  the  amendment  (I  think  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol): — "And  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  archbishop  or  bishop  to  exercise  over  any  army  chapUii^ 
within  any  such  extra-parochial  district,  all  the  power  and  authority  whidi 
he  is  by  law  authorised  to  exercise  ovtr  any  clerk  in  orders  of  ike  taH 
United  Church  holding  any  preferment  in  his  diocess,**     The  amendment 
was  passed  and  the  military  bishop  happily  avoided.     There  cannot  then 
be  a  bishop  specially  consecrated  for  the  army — a  bishop  exereisiDg  hj 
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right  and  legally  episcopal  functions  all  over  the  land,  simply  because 
such  a  bishop  would  have  no  diocese.  Only  last  week  I  returned  from 
a  tour  through  Northern  France  and  through  Germany,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Baltic.  I  made  very  close  inquiry  as  to  the  government  of  the 
chaplain  department  in  each  country.  In  France  the  arrangement  is  like 
our  own.  They  have  a  principal  chaplain,  who  is  a  priest  residing  in  Paris, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  several  army  chaplains  are  instructed  by  the  Chaplain- General,  as 
^th  us,  as  regards  military  orders,  but  each  is  licensed  and  watched  over 
as  regards  matters  spiritual,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  is 
Berving.  In  Germany  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  chaplains  (they  are 
taken  from  both  bodies)  have  over  them  a  "  Feld  Propst "  (Field  Provost), 
corresponding  exactly  with  our  Chaplain-General.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
as  1  have  already  stated,  are  left  to  themselves  and  the  Minister  of 
War. 

I  have,  I  trust,  thus  far  made  it  perfectly  clear, 'that  there  cannot,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  be  a  military  bishop  for  our  army,  such  a  dignitary  being 
forbidden  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  statute  law.  Thankful  indeed  ought 
yre  to  be,  that  we  have  escaped  another  of  those  sad,  and  sooner  or  later 
destructive  experiments,  which  in  these  days  of  rash  meddling  have  so 
Lacerated  a  Church  whose  motto  is  "  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic 
Order."* 

If,  then,  the  Chaplain -General  should  not  be  a  bishop  specially  con- 
secrated for  the  army,  what  for  the  best  interests  of  the  army  should 
be  be  ? 

He  should,  if  possible,  be  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  who  has  long  lived  with  the 
soldier,  and  studied  closely  his  many  virtues,  and  not  less  his  special 
vices,  and  the  way  to  meet  them.     The  old  chaplain  knows  almost  every 

giment,  and  almost  every  regiment  knows  him.     From  twenty  to  thirty 


**  The  Act  of  Parliament  la  simply  permissive,  and,  as  regards  its  practical  worth, 
latterlj  useless.  War  Office  property  is  ever  increasing  and  decreasing,  and  in  every 
L^rge  garrison  runs  into  severed  parishes.  The  extra-parochial  districts  allowed  by  the 
iijet  would  therefore  require  frequent  worrying  alterations,  and  so  causes  of  trouble 
■rith  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  constantly  cropping  up.  This  and  manv  other 
reaflODs  invite  the  authorities  to  be  passive.  All  is  c^uiet  now  :  wisdom  says,  **let  well 
^one."  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Act,  permittms  the  Church  in  tlie  Army  being 
^Uioed  under  the  juriadiction  of  an  already  overworked  archbishop  or  bishop,  Mr  Gleig 
allows  clearly  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
LntrusioD,  here  so  stoutly  and  so  wisely  repudiated  by  the  gallant  old  soldier,  been  re- 
membered by  him  when  he  advocated  the  consecration  of  a  roving  military  bishop : — 

*'  The  Goyemment  ma^  bring  in  a  bill  to  legalise  past  irregularities,  and  to  place  for 
the  future^  naval  and  military  stations  and  naval  and  niilitarv  persons  under  the  special 
lariadiction  of  some  particular  bishop,  say  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop 
of  London.  But,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  probable  that  either  of  these  prelates,  or  any 
other  member  of  a  hierarchy  which  complains  already  of  being  overworked,  would  con- 
•ent  to  have  such  an  enormous  increase  of  responsibility  and  labour  heaped  upon  him  ? 
And  if  so  brave  and  energetic  a  bishop  could  be  found,  what  is  there  that  should  lead  us 
%o  believe  that  the  other  bishops  would  consent  to  an  arrangement  so  derogatory  to 
'their  rights  and  privileges  ?  No  bishop  would  willingly  allow  the  bishop  of  another 
-diocese  to  intrude  into  his  diocese  and  interfere  in  his  proper  work.  No  archbishop  of 
m  province  would  tolerate  such  intrusion  if  attempted  by  tne  suffragan  of  another  arch- 
liiahop  or  by  that  archbishop  himself.  We  doubt  whether  any  Qovemment  would  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  that  the  law  which  establishes  the  independence  of  diocesan  bishops 
ahonld  be  overriden.  We  are  confident  that  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  might 
do,  the  House  of  Lords  would  reject  such  a  proposal.*'— £/iicibu'ooer«  Maoaziney  March 
186a,  p.  271. 
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years  they  have  gone  over  the  world  together ;  they  have  not  seldom 
campaigned  together — yes,  and  have  learned  heartily  to  esteem  one  the 
other.  And  then,  too,  the  old  chaplain  knows  the  powers  and  the  weaknesses 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  so  long  laboured.  And  not  only  that,  from 
years  of  close  intercourse  with  the  chaplains  of  the  army,  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  capacity — a  very  necessary  and 
important  experience  for  one  who  is  to  be  their  head,  and  who  will  have 
to  place  them  where  each  will  be  found  most  useful. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  Chaplain- General  should  be  specially 
connected  with  the  London  District,  by  taking  spiritual  charge  of  Her 
Majesty's  Guards.  The  work  during  the  week  would  be  carried  on  as  at 
present  by  three  chaplains,  but  on  Sunday  the  Chaplain-General  should 
be  a  ministering  priest.  His  church  should  be  a  pattern  churchy  and  his 
services  pattern  services.  Under  him  should  be  an  able  chaplain  of  the 
first  class,  and  two  military  curates ;  the  age  of  the  latter  never  under 
twenty-eight.  When  on  Sunday  the  Chaplain-General  could  take  the  duty, 
he  should  be  aided  by  one  of  the  military  curates,  and  the  first-clasa 
chaplain  go  to  one  of  the  London  barracks.  When  not  able,  because 
engaged  in  some  garrison  away  from  London,  the  first-class  chaplain 
should  take  his  place,  and  then  the  Chaplain-General  would  be  able,  save 
when  on  leave,  to  give  to  the  army  every  Sunday,  either  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  the  value  of  his  experience  and  his  position,  and  two  military 
curates  would,  under  his  immediate  guidance,  be  preparing  for  the  time, 
when,  as  commissioned  chaplains,  they  would  have  independent  charges. 
If  the  military  curate  showed  any  sign  of  incapacity  for  the  special  work 
of  the  army,  the  Chaplain- General  would  at  once  inform  him  of  his  short- 
coming, and  so  our  troops  escape  a  long  and  trying  afiiiction.  Generally 
speaking,  the  candidates  for  a  commission  would  be  found,  after  careful 
selection  before  trial,  able  ministers  of  God. 

As  the  Chaplain-General  has  every  year  to  visit  the  several  stations  in 
England,  and  about  every  third  year  those  of  Ireland,  occupying  him 
some  thirteen  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  it  is  evident  that  to  be  efficient 
he  must  not  only  be  a  man  of  long  army  experience,  but  also  physicaUy 
strong.  To  secure  the  army  experience,  and  to  encourage  and  reward  those 
who  minister  to  soldiers,  he  should  always  be  selected  from  the  chaplains, 
who  are  cut  o£f,  be  it  remembered,  from  all  other  advancement ;  to  avoid 
physical  weakness,  retirement  from  the  high  office  should  be  compulsory 
at  seventy.  Chaplains,  who  are  stationary  for  five  years,  have  to  retire 
at  sixty ;  the  Chaplain-General,  an  officer  severely  tried,  and  at  timea 
crippled  by  various  climates,  will  after  seventy  be  little  fitted  for  actively 
visiting  the  many  stations  throughout  England  and  Ireland. 

(2).  Having  thus  freely  spoken  of  the  Church  in  the  Army  as  regards 
the  office  and  qualifications  and  work  of  the  Chaplain- General,  I  will  now 
consider  what  kind  of  men  the  chaplains  of  the  army  should  be,  how  they 
should  be  chosen,  and  how  supported. 

In  the  days  of  the  Great  Frederick,  every  Prussian  regiment  had  iU 
chaplain.  At  the-  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the  same  in  the  French 
and  English  armies.  With  us  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  was 
terrible.  In  those  days  *'  chaplaincies  like  ensigncies,  lieutenancies  and 
companies,  were  disposed  of  without  any  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
parties  applying  for  them,  the  price  increasing  in  proportion  to'the  absence 
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m  duty  allowed  the  chaplain.  It  was  generally  found  that  the  charms 
the  mess-table,  rather  than  any  desire  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  over 
\  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  soldiers,  kept  the  chaplain  at  headquarters. '^ 
kppily  such  things  cannot  now  be.  Still  the  question  will  arise,  ^'  What 
\  the  special  qusdifications  for  an  army  chaplain  ] '' 
To  be  worthy  his  position  he  must  be  a  soul-loving,  in  other  words,  a 
iiBt- loving  man,  a  devoted  believer  in  an  Incarnate  God.  He  should  be 
fsically  thoroughly  strong  and  mentally  of  a  superior  intellect ;  and 
\h.  these  qualifications  he  should  further  be  a  man  of  much  discretion 
1  of  marked  gentlemanly  bearing.  It  may  be  said  that  such  qualifica- 
Qis  can  never  be  obtained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  military  chaplain 
I  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  place,  and  any  climate,  at  any  time, 

I  on  entering  the  army  he  gives  up  nearly  all  hope  of  advancement  in 
',  Church.  I  answer  "Yes,  they  can,  and  with  ease;  provided  honest 
leavours  are  made  to  secure  them.''  The  pay  of  a  commissioned  chaplain 
amences  with  £250  a-year,  and  gradually  advances  to  £600  a-year,  with 
etiring  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  that  pension  increasing  up  to 
rty  years'  service  :  and  a  pension  for  the  chaplain's  widow.  But  to  secure 
(  fitting  man  I  have  represented,  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Chaplain- 
neral  mtist  be  in  thorough  accord.  The  Chaplain-Qeueral  should  lay^be- 
e  the  Minister  of  War  the  standard  by  which  every  candidate  would  be 
tedy  and  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  whether  relative,  friend,  or 
anger,  no  one  would  be  adnutted  to  a  commission  who  did  not  in  every 
Y  come  up  to  that  standard.  If  this  were  vigorously  acted  out,  no  note 
aid  come  down  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  other  influential 
*8onage,  suggesting,  t.^.,  commanding  this  or  that  clergyman  to  be  placed 
the  list;  in  other  words,  no  unqualified  clergyman  could  enter  the  service. 
im  not  implying  that  great  injustice  has  in  this  way  been  done  to  the 
Qrch  in  the  Araiy.  Its  chaplains  can  compare  favourably  with  their 
sthren  in  civil  life.     Among  them  are  sound  scholars  and  men  devoted 

science;    but  we  have,  notwithstanding,  had  careless  appointments, 
Licting  years  of  injury  upon  our  troops. 

But  when  the  duly  qualified  chaplain  has  been  obtained  he  will  require 
fitting  place  of  worship  in  which  to  minister.  We  all  must  thankfully 
mit  that  the  late  Chaplain- General  did  much  for  the  spiritual  and  mental 
ill-being  of  the  soldier,  but  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  school- 
etpel  system  has  proved  a  failure.  To  take  the  soldder  to  worship  in 
building  with  which  he  connects  the  worry  and  drudgery  of  school, 
try  piece  of  furniture,  the  very  ink-holes,  inviting  his  thoughts  to  spelling, 
B  multiplication  table,  and  puzzling  arithmetic,  nothing  telling  of  a 
use  of  God,  is  utterly  unworthy  a  nation  on  which  God  has  bestowed  such 
estimable  blessings.  As  there  is  a  special  building  in  which  the  body 
the  soldier  is  duly  exercised,  so  also  should  the  chaplain  have  a  separate 
ilding  specially  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  the  soldier's  souL  This  is 
[natter  on  which  the  clergy  of  the  army  think  and  speak  most  anxiously, 
d  so  do  the  ofiicers  and  men. 
Bat  even  when  fitting  places  of  worship  shall  have  been  provided,  there 

II  always  exist  the  serious  inconvenience  of  an  ever-moving  army ;  but 
at  inconvenience  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if,  on  every  move  of  a  regi- 
enty  certain  returns  were  regularly  and  formally  made  by  the  chaplain 

the  garrison  lef^,  to  the  chaplain  under  whose  spiritual  caie  \>\i^T%^xsi<^\i\» 


\ 
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was  about  to  be  placed.  They  should  set  forth  the  names  of  commuui- 
cauts,  nominal  lists  of  the  married  and  their  children,  and  of  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  been  confirmed,  and  of  those  who  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  and  who  teach  therein.  All  this  and  much  more 
ought  to  be  done  under  instructions  from  the  Chaplain-General,  who 
should  yearly  issue  a  paper  of  questions  to  every  chaplain,  the  answers 
to  which  would  keep  him  well  informed,  touching  the  spiritual  coudition 
of  every  corps  in  the  service.  Further,  every  year  the  senior  chaplains 
should  meet  the  Chaplain-Genera],  and  consider  with  him  certain  (tgenJa, 
to  be  the  work  of  a  synod  of  all  the  chaplains  who  could  be  in  London, 
or  at  Aldershot,  or  elsewhere,  on  a  certain  day  previously  specified.  I 
believe  that  if  some  such  plan  as  this  were  carried  out,  the  Church  in  the 
Army  would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  clergy  would  work  weU  together, 
they  would  be  encouraged  by  the  support  rendered  through  this  discipline^ 
and  secure  information  which  would  render  their  united  efforts  more  easy, 
more  pleiisant,  and  under  God  more  effectual 

All  this  machinery,  however,  will  be  of  little  worth,  if  men  of  veiy 
extreme  schools  are  introduced  into  the  army  as  its  spiritual  guidea.  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  England  can  contain  with  safety  the  extreme  evan- 
gelical— one  of  a  body  ever  to  be  respected,  for  they  it  was  who  fought  the 
great  and  glorious  battle  of  anti-slavery,  and  boldly  preached  Christ  when 
a  mere  cold  morality  was  taught  from  our  pulpits.  It  can  also  hold  with 
safety  the  never  weary,  ever  zealous  ritualist,  who  in  his  heart,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  is  as  true  to  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  his  fore- 
named  brother.  But  it  nmst  never  be  forgotten  that  the  soldier  is  march( 
to  church ;  lie  is  no  free  agent  in  the  matter.     He  is,  generally  speakin^ 


most  forbearing,  ready  to  receive  thankfully  a  kind  word  from  a  chapliilii^     i 
(»f  any  school     All  this,  I  say,  makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  nol 
extreme  men,  but  they  who  will  plainly  teach,  as  the  Church 
'*  pure  doctrine,  sacraments  necessary  for  salvation,  and  a  priesthood 
minister  the  same,"  shall  be  appointed  pastors  for  the  soldier. 

To  obtain  able  and  efficient  clergy  for  the  army  much  might  be  done, 
would  respectfully  observe,  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancelloi 
If  those  high  officers  of  the  State  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chaplain 
General  yearly,  two  livings  of  about  £400  a  year,  to  be  given  to  chaplains  -^ 
not  under  twenty  years'  .service,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
life  of  holy  labour,  I  feel  sure  that  the  army  at  large  would  highly  appre—-: 
ciate  the  gracious  consideration,  and  the  chaplain  department  would 
powerfully  benefitted.    Clergy  in  civil  life,  who  slave  in  our  thickly  popu- 
lated manufacturing  towns,  well  deserve  rewards  from  those  in  power, 
but  it  is  not,  I  trust,  too  much  to  hope  for  the  small  boon  I  have  sug — 
gested  for  chaplains,  who  at  a  moment's  notice  must  go  to  the  ends  of  thi 
earth. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  suggest  that  much  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  chaplain  depends  on  his  being  as  little  moved  aboul 
as  jKissible.     With  the  French  and  Prussians,  the  military  chaplain  v 
kept  to  one  garrison.     The  five  years'  system  in  England  is^  I  believe,  ii 
every  way  more  conducive  to  good.     It  is  a  system  of  custom,  not  of  law, 
and  very  wisely  so.     Still  serious  discontent  must  always  arise  from  mb] 
capricious  removal  of  chaplains,  involving  as  it  does  a  serious  ezpeDditar^^ 
of  money  by  a  body  of  clergy  not  over-burdened  with  riches.     This  is  0^ 
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i«tter  to  which  the  authorities  will,  I  feel  sure,  ever  give  their  careful 
>i»ideiation. 

(3.)  We  now  come  to  the  soldier  himself  for  whose  spiritual  well-being 
le  Chaplain-Qeneral  and  the  chaplains  have  to  labour.  How  can  that 
rbour  be  best  applied,  and  in  what  way  cau  it  be  best  supported  7 

A  generation  ago,  the  soldier  when  he  enlisted  looked  upon  the  army 
I  his  home  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  in  his  way  contented,  and 
lerj  commanding  officer  felt  that  he  had  something  permanent  to  work 
pon.  Moreover,  the  recruits  were  then  principally  from  the  agricultural 
istricts,  and  therefore  more  sturdy,  more  teachable,  and  more  easily 
ronght  under  military  control.  Physically,  they  always  greatly  improved  ; 
id  although  there  was  in  those  days  but  little  schooling,  the  very  fact 
lat  regiments  were  constantly  travelling  about  at  home  and  abroad  wa«i 
aite  sufficient  to  render  the  man  shrewd,  sharp,  and  so  to  a  certain 
ctent  mentally  benefitted.  As  regards  their  spiritual  state,  they  were 
most  entirely  neglected,  given  over  for  the  most  part  to  the  care  of 
ready  over-worked  parochial  clergy.  The  chaplain  department  con- 
sted  of  Mr  Gleig  the  Chaplain-Qeneral,  and  under  him  five  com- 
issioned  chaplains.  When  I  was  stationed  in  Cephalonia  a  little  more 
lan  twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  soldiers  worshipped  in  a  barrack-room, 

part  of  which  was  curtained  off  for  three  married  men.  There  the 
Dor  wives  had  to  hear  language  of  the  most  disgusting  character,  and 
itness  not  seldom  scenes  too  repulsive  to  mention.  There  were  no  vessels 
>r  Holy  Communion,  not  even  a  surplice  for  divine  service.  Matters 
ere  very  little  better  throughout  the  Mediterranean  stations.  Thus,  as 
sgards  the  soul  of  the  soldier,  everything  was  as  bad  as  possible,  save 
lis  one  advantage,  the  regiment  possessed  the  same  men  for  many  yearn, 
ad  in  our  colonies  and  possessions  they  continued  under  the  san)e 
liritual  care  for  a  comparatively  long  period.  This  advantage  continued 
nder  the  ten  years'  system,  for  re-engagement  was  almost  general.  But 
ow,  all  is  unstable ;  from  the  youngest  recruit  upwards,  all  is  disquiet 
id  anxiety.  The  six  years'  plan  causes  perpetual  change,  no  man  feels 
imself  settled.  All  this  in  these  transition  days  makes  it  only  the  more 
ifficult  to  get  at  the  soldier's  soul.  Again,  the  soldier  is  devoid  of  all 
ome  influences.  He  has  no  family  in  civil  life  to  which  he  can  go.  He 
I  devoid  of  all  those  softening  influences  which  come  from  society  with 
loUiers,  sisters,  and  respected  female  friends.  He  is,  therefore,  when 
red  driven  by  necessity  to  certain  streets  filled  with  public-houses,  in 
hich  he  finds  the  cheery  song,  the  blazing  fire,  bright  gas,  a  pint  of 
eer  and  a  pipe,  all  for  3d,,  and  not  seldom  with  these  are  women  of  the 
iwest  kind.  This  is  the  leading  evil  which  meets  every  young  soldier 
nmediately  he  enlists.  How  is  the  chaplain,  or  how  is  any  one.  to  help 
tm  effectually  under  such  a  trial  ]  Soldiers'  Institutes  have  been  placed 
I  every  large  garrison  at  home  and  on  foreign  stations,  but  after  a  few 
ears  they  all  failed,  as  they  ever  will,  for  they  are  dependent  upon 
nblic  charity,  and  have  nearly  always  in  them  that  miserable  mingling 
I  the  conventicle  and  the  club,  which  must  speedily  destroy  the  Institute, 
r  turn  it  into  a  lodging-house,  refreshment  place,  and  lecture  establish- 
lent  for  the  public  at  large.  No  soldier  should  be  be^ed  for,  no  soldier 
lonld  directly  or  indirectly  be  put  forth  as  a  mendicant.  In  every  large 
irrison,  there  should  be  two  or  three  well  placed  clubs,  in  every  smtdl 
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garrison  one,  supplied  and  superintended  by  the  Qovernment,  just  as  tb^ 
barrack-room,  or  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hospital  is  supplied.     The  soldie" 
should  feel  that,  when  tired,  he  can  go  to  his  own  club  for  which  be 
gladly  pay,  and  there  enjoy  his  game,  and  his  paper,  and  his  pipe,  and- 
if  he  pleases,  his  glass  of  beer.     All  that  would  tend  to  improve  the  whoL' 
man,  and  hundreds,  who  now  from  almost  dire  necessity  seek  the  lo 
retreat  of  the  prostitute  and  the  drunkard,  would  be  found  enjoyin 
themselves  respectably  in  their  own  club-rooms.     Until  something 
done  of  this  kind,  the  chaplains  of  the  army  will  have  to  straggle  agains 
a  terrible  foe  indeed.     During  the  winter  months  in  these  clubs,  and  i 
the  barrack  recreation-room,  well   arranged   entertainments   should 
provided  through  the  active  assistance  of  the  chaplain  and  officers  of  th^    ^e 
garrison.     By  such  an  arrangement,  the  Church  in  the  Army  would  b»- 
mightily  aided. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  as  regards  the  married  soldier,  it  is  most  impoi 
tant  that  his  quarter  should  be  such  as  shall  enable  him  and  his  &mil; 
to  live,  at  least,  decently  together.     The  authorities  have  done  mu 
very  much  in  this  direction,  but  there  remains  still  a  very  great  d 
undone.     Not  seldom  parents  and  three  or  four  children  live  in  one  roo; 
and  the  young  are  trained  to  scenes  which  must  degrade  them. 

There  should  also  be,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  soldiers'  barrack, 
piece  of  ground  on  which  he  can  enjoy  manly  games— quoits,  cricke 
bowls,  and  such  like.  He  is  young,  for  the  most  part;  his  anim?  -  jl 
spirits  high ;  and  every  day  he  goes  through  a  certain  amount  of  wear  an  d 
tear  :    every  recreating  occupation,  every  pleasing  pursuit  which  tends  i       ^ 

develop  the  body,  and  occupy  the  mind,  should,  therefore,  be  carefull J 

encouraged.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  thos^^s^ 
amusementti  within  and  without  the  barracks,  whichencourage  the  soldier  '^ 
self-respect,  and  so  keep  him  from  low  and  degrading  society. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  paper  without  making  one  more  ap 
to  men  in  power,  for  they  can  do  much  for  the  Church  in  the  Army. 
they  will  give  the  soldier  fair  consideration,  intelligent,  able-bodies-"^ 
recruits  will  flock  to  the  service,  and  the  country  have,  within  a  few  yeaitfi— *^ 
a  special  reserve  of  30,000  men,  who,  on  any  great  emergency,  woul^  -^ 
prove  of  incalculable  value.  The  soldier,  remember,  is  a  civilian  improvers'  '^ 
— ^in  other  words,  he  is  a  civilian  trained  to  arms,  order,  and  obedicnc^^^** 
Only  add  to  that  intelligence  and  sobriety,  and  we  have  in  the  former  ~ 
soldier  a  candidate  for  public  employ  possessing  the  very  highest  qusli^'^  ^* 
flcations.  Let  it  then  be  notified  that  for  the  future  the  Heads  o 
Departments  will  appropriate  30,000  of  the  120,000  subordinate 
at  their  disposal  as  rewards  for  military  services,  and  the  result  will 
gratifying  indeed,  and  highly  remunerative  to  all  parties.  The 
of  State  for  War  will  bring  forward  the  Army  Estimates  with  a  qoiei 
mind,  nay,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  hard-working,  poorly  paid  noo-— 
commissioned  oflicers  will  have  a  cheering  prospect  before  them ;  the  pot^ — - 
house  will  no  longer  see  a  recruiting-sergeant ;  the  drunkards  before  the^  . 
orderly-room  door  will  be  a  tale  of  the  past ;  military  prisons  will  be  al^  _; 
closed ;  and  the  country  possess  a  body  of  servants  in  Government 
of  the  highest  efliciency.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  number  oi 
vacancies,  every  young  soldier  filling  a  civil  service  post  might  pay 
weekly  a  sum  suflicient  to  buy  him  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  fifty-fiva. 
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irhile  every  old  soldier  could  fall  back  on  his  pension  and  savings.  If 
something  like  this  be  done,  a  vast  blessing  must  rest  on  the  Church  in 
the  Army — if  it  be  neglected  the  State  will  not  have  shown  justice  to  the 
heroes  of  whom  it  professes  to  be  so  gratefully  proud. 

As  regards  the  spiritual  labours  of  chaplains,  and  any  who  may  help 
them,  they  would  be  seen  in  (I.)  Bible  classes  and  Church  teaching  ;  (2.) 
The  visitation  of  the  sick  ;  (3.)  Room  to  room  visiting  in  the  married 
quarters ;  (4.)  The  encouragement  of  guild  union  ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  in  (5.)  Periodical  missions. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  much  on  these  most  important  subjects, 
but  one  statement  I  may  safely  make,  which  is,  that  I  have  always  found 
my  work  in  the  army  the  most  blessed  when  most  zealously  I  visited  the 
«ick  in  hospital,  and  the  married  families  in  their  quarters.  Without 
that^  all  must  fail ;  with  it,  religion  is  sure  to  increase.  And  this  comfort 
the  chaplain  always  has,  these  two  fields  are  ever  clear  to  him,  and  the 
more  he  toils  in  them,  the  more  will  God  bless  his  labours. 

I  have  mentioned  Bible  classes  and  Church  teaching.  There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  carry  on  steadily  and  successfully  a  Bible  class  with 
soldiers;  and  for  this  reason,  when  the  soldier  has  been  closely  occupied, 
and  at  times  hard-worked  within  his  barracks,  his  desire  is  to  get  away 
from  the  barrack-square  and  the  barrack-room.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
beyond  measure  to  get  him  to  give  up  an  hour  or  more  of  his  time  for 
recreation,  and  especially  so,  if  by  his  act  he  has  openly  .to  declare  him- 
self  before  the  whole  world  to  be  a  religious  man.  The  taunts  and  the 
jokes  he  has  to  bear,  and  the  revilings  should  he  on  any  occasion  be 
found  inconsistent,  are  serious  and  violent  impediments.  Do  not  misunder- 
«tand  me.  A  few  may  always  be  gathered  together,  but  to  keep  up  a 
Bible  class,  unless  the  chaplain  is  assisted,  and  the  soldier  supported,  by 
an  officer  or  officers  of  the  corps,  is  found  by  every  chaplain  and  army 
Scripture  reader  to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
this  as  a  plan  which  might  with  safety,  I  think,  be  adopted.  There  are 
the  adjutant  and  sergeant-major  who,  with  their  other  duties,  see  to  the 
•drilling  of  the  soldier  ;  a  musketr}'  instructor  to  teach  the  proper  use  of 
the  rifle  ;  a  gymnasium  instructor  to  encourage  the  most  effectual  exercise 
of  the  soldier's  every  muscle  ;  a  schoolmaster  to  strengthen  and  improve 
bis  mind ;  and  a  medical  officer  to  guard  his  health.  Each  of  these  has 
certain  liours  during  which  he  may  carry  out  his  duties  with  the  men, 
and  a  certain  place  is  allotted  for  his  work.  So  should  it  be  with  the 
chaplain.  Three  times  a  week  we  instnict  the  boys  and  girb  of  our 
garrison  at  Portsmouth  ;  three  times  a  week  we  hold  divine  service  in  our 
military  hospital  for  the  sick ;  but  our  instruction  for  the  healthy  grown- 
up soldier  is  confined  to  a  sermon  of  fifteen,  or  at  the  outside  twenty 
minutes,  and  many  a  soldier  is  not  present  three  Sundays  in  succession. 
I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  erelong  the  chaplain  in  every  garrison  will 
have  allotted  to  him  one  room  in  which  he  may  systematically  give 
instruction  twice  every  week  in  the  morning  for  one  hour  to  any  soldiers 
who  may  wish  to  receive  it,  such  soldiers  during  those  two  hours  being 
free  from  other  duty.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  then.  The  class 
would,  I  believe,  be  well  attended,  because  duly  recognised  by  authority. 

Lastly,  every  other  year  in  every  garrison  there  should  be   a  well 
arranged  Mission,  carried  on  by  devoted   and   discreet   clergy.     I  say 
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discreet  clergy,  because  the  army  is  a  very  delicate  machine,  and  must  ever- 
be  wisely  and  carefully  handled,  especially  in  matters  of  religion.  I  believe 
that  under  God,  nothing  would  more  lift  up  the  hands  of  the  chaptlains, 
and  more  support  the  Church  in  the  Army,  than  such  a  system  of  mission 
hibour.  And  if  with  these  Missions  we  could  effectually  unite  the  work 
of  the  Army  Guild,  with  which  I  am  so  glad  to  find  the  Chaplain-General 
has  connected  himself  and  his  ofHce,  then  might  we  indeed  expect  an 
inestimable  blessing. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  my  Brother  Clerg}',  and  Christian  Friends,  I  have  already^ 
I  fear,  exceeded  my  time.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  clearly  before  you 
a  few  suggestions  touching  the  great  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Army.  If 
I  have  ever  given  one  small  hint  which  shall  tend  to  make  Christ  more 
loved  by  our  gallant  soldiers,  my  words  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The 
weakness  of  my  paper  is  all  my  own — any  tittle  of  it  that  shall  be  blessed^ 
to  God  be  the  glory  ! 


The  Rev.  .1.  C.  Eoghill,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 

Aldershot. 

The  army  has  of  late  years  occupied  much  of  men's  attention ;  there  i 
a  wondrously  increasing  interest  in  it,  not  merely  among  our  statesmen, 
but  in  the  nation  generally.  In  all  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years  we 
can  trace  this  newly-awakened  interest.  Probably  none  of  these  changes 
have  done  so  much  good,  or  so  much  evil,  as  was  predicted  of  them ; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  condition  of  our  soldiers,  in  respect  oi 
health,  comfort,  and  education,  was  never  so  well  cared  for  as  now.  "  When 
I  look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,''  many  an  old  soldier  has  said  to  me, 
"  I  am  astonished  at  the  advance."  The  canteens  under  regimental 
goveniment,  the  generally  improved  married  quarters,  the  libraries  and 
recreation  rooms,  the  educational  advantages,  all  these  things  are  good 
in  themselves  and  in  their  influences.  No  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  can 
look  at  them  with  jaundiced  eye,  with  indilTerence,  or  disdain.  The 
question  then  naturally  presses  upon  us,  has  the  Church  kept  pace  with 
the  State  in  doing  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the  army  %  Has  her  work 
been  also  progressive  ?  Is  she  using  her  God-given  power  in  making 
this  progress  a  moral  progress,  thus  insuring  the  real  elevation  of  our 
soldiers  %  Has  the  general  awakening  in  the  Church  of  England  reached 
the  army  ? 

(2.)  Soldiers  are  not  what  they  were;  their  minds  are  not  inactive* 
Knowledge  and  thought  of  some  sort  or  other  are  not  wanting  among 
them.  The  old  tradititmal  respect  for  superiors  in  rank  is  waxing  weak, 
the  old  relationship  between  ofiicers  and  men  is  passing  away.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  this  is  a  fact ;  and  no  wailing  over  the  past,  and  no 
regretful  longings  for  the  old  feelings  and  the  blind  reverence  can 
restore  them.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  to  these  changes,  and  assert  they 
are  not  there  because  we  do  not  see  them,  hrU  there  they  are.  Elements 
of  danger  lie  on  the  surface ;  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  insubordination ; 
but  there  are  also  elements  of  a  glorious  future. 

In  this  new  condition  of  things,  wh.it  is  the  Church  doing?    Is  sho^ 
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taking  care  that  the  educaliou  of  the  conscience  keeps  pace  with  that  of 
the  mind  aud  body  1  Standing  as  she  does  between  officers  and  men, 
embracing  them  both,  with  authority  and  opportunity  to  speak  to  them 
both,  has  she  not  a  special  mission  in  this  age  of  manifold  changes  when 
new  developments  of  life  aud  thought  have  to  be  met  and  turned  into 
blessings  ? 

(3.)  The  Short  Service  Act  must  cause  a  more  rapid  interchange  between 
the  civil  and  military  members  of  the  Church.  Men  come  into  the 
army  for  six  years  from  our  towns  and  villages,  and  then  return  to  them 
again,  carrying  with  them  the  good  or  the  evil  which  has  been  sown  or 
developed  among  us.  I  know  how  common  it  is  to  speak  of  all  these 
influences  as  evil  \  I  do  not  believe  it.  Men  under  the  discipline  of 
military  life,  are  sometimes,  .and  not  so  unfrequently  as  is  generally 
Imagined,  influenced  for  good.  I  could  point  to  many,  once  non  com- 
□aiaaioned  officers,  and  private  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  are  now  the  best 
possible  helpers  for  clergymen  in  their  parishes.  I  can  thankfully  say 
that  in  my  present  work,  I  am  supported  by  most  efficient  unpaid  lay 
belpers,  and  these  men  have  been  converted  and  built  up  in  their  most 
tioly  faith  in  the  army.  If  tlie  work  of  the  Church  prosper  in  the  army, 
^oa  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  far  more  than  we  who,-  have  to  sow  the 
seed.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stagnate  into  mere  formalism,  and  official  cold- 
ness, so  that  earnest-minded  religious  men  are  driven  to  seek  help  heaven- 
irard  in  some  religious  body  outside  her,  you  must  inevitably  suffer, 
when  these  men  return  to  their  homes,  lost  to  the  Church,  and  you  find 
them  hinderers  instead  of  helpers  of  the  Church  work. 

I  venture  for  these  reasons  to  call  this  question  of  the  Church  in  the 
Army  a  national  question,  worthy  the  attention  of  this  Congiess  of  the 
National  Church. 

I  intend  slightly  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  subject,  and  to  ask  *'  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Army "  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
will  tell  us  what  Church  work  in  the  Army  ought  to  be ;  simple  facts 
shall  shew  us  what  it  really  is. 

(1.)  The  primary  duty  is  to  see  that  the  ministry  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  left  for  the  edification  of  His  Body  is  provided.  This  duty,  I  believe, 
is  honestly  fulfilled.  Commissioned  chaplains  are  placed  at  all  the  large 
stations  of  the  army ;  at  the  smaller  ones,  officiating  clergymen  are  paid 
by  the  Stite  ;  so  that  in  theory,  every  soldier  has  his  chaplain. 

The  State  does  its  best,  theoretically,  to  provide  fitting  men.  No 
chaplain  can  be  finally  appointed,  without  a  six  months'  probation  under 
some  senior  chaplain.  The  work  is  peculiar  ;  it  has  its  special  dangers ; 
its  special  requisites ;  it  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  one  long-continued  Mission, 
for  men  are  ever  coming  and  going,  so  that  you  continually  have  to 
begin  afresh  in  everything ;  it  is  a  succession  of  new  starts,  needing  no 
ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind.  The  ideal  probation  is^  that  some  man 
of  wide  experience  and  large  heart,  who  has  learnt  by  loving  sympathy 
with  his  brother  men,  above  all  by  entering  into  the  love  of  Jesus,  the 
"  Son  of  Man,"  the  way  to  influence  masses  of  men,  the  way  to  read  the 
individual  heart  of  a  soldier,  that  is,  of  a  man,  should  instruct  his  younger 
brother  in  the  ministry,  by  imparting  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, so  enabling  him  to  start  from  the  vantage  ground  of  his  hard- 
won  knowledge.     This  is  the  ideal.     I  do  not  deny  that  it  sometimes 
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ao:s  badly  when  translated  into  practice,  but  the  fact  of  ita  existence  is  & 
testiuiouy  to  our  needs.  We  want,  not  only  the  authorised  number  of 
men  as  chaplains,  but  fitting  men.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  i)f  that  earnest,  devoted,  enthusiastic  love  for  men's  soak,  is 
redeemed  by  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  whicii  alone  can  make  us  able 
mini.-ters  of  the  New  Testament.  AVe  want  chaplains,  not  merely  to 
i\»unt  in  the  Army  List,  but  men  having  the  spirit  of  **  power  and  lore, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,'*  men  who  are  ''spurred  at  heart  with  fiercest 
vuor^iv  : "  men  who  shall  be  no  **  mere  Sabbat h-drawlers  of  old  savi 
distilleii  from  some  worm-cankered  homily,"  but  proclaimeia  of  a  gospel 
in  living  wv^rds  to  wandering  and  weary  souls ;  proclaimers  aJso  of  God's 
rightev>u$  judgments  against  all  selfishness,  all  indifferenoep  all  impurity, 
wherever  it  is  found.  So  the  Church's  work  will  at  least  be  carried  on  bj 
tilting  and  prei>ared  instruments. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  chaplains  in  the  army  were  a  kind  of  eccleai- 
asrioal  outcasts.  We  have  undoubtedly  sometimes  seemed  to  stand  in 
an  auom;iIous  (H>s:t:on :  priests  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  without  Episcopal 
mission  or  guidance.  Bu:  the  remedy  has  always  been  in  oar  own  hands; 
we  cv>uld  ask  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  which  we  were  serving,  for  lus 
licence.  This  in  my  own  case  has  always  most  readily  and  kindly  been 
given.  Tae  late  Bishop  \>i  Rochester.  Bishop  Wigram,  interested  himadf 
much  in  our  work  at  Chatham.  For  the  help  of  the  Bishop  of  l^<f^ 
SovKia,  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  thankful  Confirmation,  administered 
every  year  in  our  own  chapel,  made  us  realise  more  than  any  words  could 
do,  wha:  ji  lishop  was  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  now  that  years  baw 
(massed  by,  I  continually  £nd  memories  of  those  solemn  hours  fresh  in  tin 
souls  of  :h  .«e  wh  >  t*.vk  ivart  in  them. 

Tb.e  r>cal  di^.'ulrie^^  oi  an  army  chaplain  ^o  not  arise  from  tids  sappoied 
lack  of  niissi.^n  ;  they  ^ricg  nmnly  from  the  dual  form  of  gorenunent, 
under  wiivrh  they  arv  plac^  the  ecclesiasiical  and  the  militajj:  there  is 
in;icii  ci:c«rtais:y  when?  one  begins  and  the  other  endsL  They  spring 
:rj=i  :b.e  uiiiediied  j^vsiticns  of  chaplair^  working  together  in  the  nine 
garriso::.  s..:ne:is:es  in  tlie  same  church  :  from  the  forgesfolness  of  some 
wita  wh  .^=1  we  bive  :o  do  tha:  we  an?  zninissen  of  the  Church,  and  then 
AHuy  clia^Ctins:  above  aL".  they  sirring  fn.»=i  tii*  ever^x>ctinaed  changes  is 
vur  s.\ :: ^ga^i-.ns^  :r.  cur  Chun:h  workers  rotli  azi.ng  oflEcers  and  men. 

I-  tlie  Oueen's  Ke^r^siocLS  we  ire  eirresslv  tol-i  thai  we  are  to  resaid 
ti-se  uui^r  cur  care  in  ill  rfspects  as  ■:  :r  rvkrisciiocers.  There,  this 
Lciacii-le  i*  :,illv  nfO,:::ised— irharLaiis  ir-  i-  clrarre  < :  aocls.  ther  haw 
1214  cure  .':  souls^  As  the  tun:ia  tries:  is  scrj-nrs  %>  tlife  Law,  so  are  vt: 
As  the  v^ar:>h  rr.e*:  is  bo-^nd  to  coc*:i"t  the  w:>h.-4,  :i-  feeiinz^  ereo  Ae 
^w  wi:>.>fs  o:  ha  v.^x^^i:;vI:.  k^  jli«  we.  I  >li--cli  a,- 5  iave  t^  sli^tesk 
crjec:;,*a  t^  s*.^c:e:h:i^  lik«  pAr.vhiil  v.vir:,  *  :i  t2w  amy.  PeisoBiPyt 
I  CO  ::-.:hiii^  with-.^vi;  tie  assxct  ;f  i  vvc^r^ciiasi.'cal  z^etias.  Bat  wi4- 
12  th<se  raia^  if  Chu^:i  w:ck  i*  r-:  bv  rsaily  .i.ae  in  tie  annT.  we  mA 
hi  fnie  to  io  the  best  we  ."aa  f.c  tli-j  io.-Eir  ss-i  pocr  of  God.  and  tk 
s;alT:&:;v>ci  ^f  sec s  s^ aid;.  T-iser!  ar?  j*.*  T?;iT7  xi'^srakisoek  c^KitJciei,  sad 
kiainsces^  sja:  I  v^anrv  siosc  aCk'fnT.'T  t.-  »t  tiias  luo  bob  withooli 
c-leisr   uuxzstakabkif   c^ill   fr'.'ci  0*Ai   shoci    bec*:abe  aa   amr  ckqiliii- 

ia^  dxr,:}^  tii:    M:e.  w::h  bet    .ae  ix.-vrn.-c.   ti-s   a^xt 
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support,  and  tlie  most  generous  sympathy  from  the  generals  with  whom 
[  have  served,  as  well  as  from  all  classes  of  officers  and  men,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that,  had  I  foreseen  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  the 
iangers  to  my  own  soul,  I  should  have  hesitated  long  before  I  accepted 
it.  A  most  awful  temptation  comes  from  time  to  time  to  every  really 
earnest  army  chaplain  :  ''  Just  do  your  routine  work,  you  have  been 
Iriven  back  so  often,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  more."  If  sometime.^ 
;haplains  do  fall  beneath  the  poi^'er  of  this  subtle  temptation,  let  no  one 
rast  a  stone,  before  they  know  the  experience  through  which  they  have 
>assed. 

(2.)  The  next  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  ministry 
:an  be  duly  exercised,  that  the  Word  of  God  has  free  course ;  this  is 
ione — 

(a.)  By  parade  services. — Every  soldier  not  on  duty  is  bound  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  Ood  on  Sunday  mornings.  He  is  per- 
fectly free  to  belong  to  any  body  of  Christians ;  he  can  change  his 
religious  denomination  as  often  as  he  wishes  ;  a  more  convenient  hour  or 
place  often  does  much  to  determine  the  creed  of  the  careless  or  indififerent ; 
bat  to  some  place  of  public  worship  all  must  go. 

In  the  divisional  orders  at  Aldershot  every  Saturday,  the  following 
places  are  notified  as  those  to  which  men  will  be  marched  on  Sunday : 
Church  of  England,  Koman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Inde- 
pendent, United  Presbyterian,  and  Baptists.  So  that  there  is 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Church  of  England  has,  as  far  as 
attendance  at  public  worship  is  concerned,  no  vantage  ground.  These 
parade  services  are  roost  striking  sights.  Whenever  the  men  are  brought 
to  realise  the  blessing  of  taking  their  part  in  them,  the  hymns  and  canticles 
are  sung  with  a  vehemence  and  heartiness  seldom  surpassed.  Again, 
parade  services  enable  us  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  man  under  our 
care  \  this  undoubtedly  is  a  great  advantage  of  army  work,  for  ''  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing."  Several  of  the  men  come  from  a  life  into  which 
the  gospel  of  hope  has  never  penetrated  ;  it  is  something  new  for  them 
to  hear  of  the  Father's  love ;  while  in  other  hearts  old  memories  are 
freshened,  and  ''  new  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven  "  are  often 
quickened.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  agency  can  do  so  much  to  purify 
and  educate  our  soldiers  as  this.  Nothing  can  so  bind  together  officers 
and  men  as  a  common  worship ;  nothing  can  so  teach  them  their  duty 
as  members  one  of  another  as  the  ordinances  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

(6.)  There  were  certain  other  regulations  laid  down  for  our  guidance' 
by  the  late  Chaplain- General  in  1865,  in  a  W.  O.  circular.  At  that  time 
these  orders  were  a  grand  step  in  the  right  direction.  Sunday  evening 
voluntary  services  were  ordered  to  be  held ;  week-day  services  were 
recommended ;  hymns  were  to  be  used ;  the  Holy  Communion  to  be 
celebrated  at  least  monthly,  and  on  the  great  festivals.  The  voluntary 
services  were  to  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible.  So  an  official 
sanction  was  given  to  voluntary  work,  and  the  Church  owes  much  to 
Mr  Gleig  for  this  circular.  The  results  have  been  correspondingly  great. 
Daring  the  last  ten  years,  voluntary  Sunday  evening  services  have 
taken  quite  a  new  place  in  Church  work  in  the  army.  Many  garrison 
churches  are  filled,  some  of  them  by  a  military  congregation. 

In  all  Church  work  in  the  army,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
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nature  of  the  souls  with  whom  we  have  t(^  do.     lu  days  gone  by  it 
often  said  that  when  a  soldier  became  religious,  really  in  earnest  ab^^^^ 
bis  soul,  he  left  the  Church  of  England.     Why  was  tlus?     Because  thK-  -^ 
was  no  recognition  of   the  emotional,  the  subjective  character  of  tb^^^^^ 
spiritual  life.     The  rigid  rule  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  supposecZ — :A  ^ 
apply  to  all  ministrations  everywhere.      The  craving  pf.the   men  tot 

something  less  formal  was  ignored.  If  a  man  said,  "  I  know  in  whoii^c=n  I 
have  believed,"  it  was  considered  presumptuous ;  if  in  the  joy  of  %M^  ahat 
assurance  he  wished  to  speak  of  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  to  otherB^r^^  ^^ 
was  called  uuchurchlike.  A  clergyman  once  said  to  me  With  iinliiiiii  Bill 
ment,  speaking  of  a  pious  soldier,  "  Why !  he  wanted  to  pray  in  mypresenc^i^Bce.'' 
Soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  often  said,  **  I  thought  that  the  Chii]^CL.2rch 
of  England  never  allowed  a  clergyman  to  preach  without  a  book."  In 

order  to  make  such  souls  feel  that  the  Church  is  their  true  home,  and  t^Z-  ^^t 
Christ  in  her  supplies  their  every  need,  we  must  use  Bible-classes,  Ptaj^^^er 
meetings,  After- meetings,  and  personal  intercourse,  each  in  its  pro^  -^per 
place.  The  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  in  the  army  should  be 
ducted  with  all  due  decorum,  for  no  men  are  more  influenced  by  exte 
than  soldiers ;  but  for  edification,  simple  Bible-elasses,  for  instmcti 
lectures  on  the  Prayer-Book,  for  conversion  After-meetings  for  pressing  h 
the  truth  are  necessary.  In  the  army  we  cannot  ignore  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Converter.  Brought  face  to  face  with  so 
living  without  thought  of  God,  prodigal  children  of  the  loving  Father, 
realise  more,  I  think,  than  parish  priests  the  need  of  that  convin 
Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  lead  men  back  to  the  Father's  house  with 
cry,  •*  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say  to  Him,  Fa 
I  have  sinned."  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  as  I  have  looked  at  this 
that  missions  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  furthering  God's  work  in 
army.  I  do  hope  that  under  your  Lordship's  personal  supervision 
of  our  Mission  Preachers,  like  Mr  Wilkinson  or  Mr  Body,  may  be  ind 
and  permitted  to  hold  Missions  in  our  church.  I  believe  it  will  be 
Lordship's  high  privilege  to  inaugurate  such  a  work,  and  I  know  it  wil 
your  pleasure. 

(3.)  There  still  remains  the  duty  of  providing  fitting  places  in  w! 
our  soldiers  may  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God.     In  some  places 
is  fully  done  by  consecrated  churches,  but  in  many  other  places  un 
secrated  buildings  are  used  by  the  Church  of  England  and  Presbyter* —^^^^**^ 
troops,  and  sometimes  by  Boroan  Catholics  as  well.     In  this  matter  I  ^ 

bound  to  say,  the  Church  has  failed  in  her  duty  to  the  army.     Her  w< 
can   never  be  satisfactorily   carried  on,  until  we  have  places  solely 
apart  for  our  worship.     Doubtless,  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  saccessu. 
Secretaries  of  State  for  War  to  do  all  they  felt  the  country  would  s 

them  doing  to  remedy  this  acknowledged  evil.     Much  has  already . 

done  in  the  way  of  improvement.     At  first  chapel  schools  were  used  *'^ 
all  kinds  of  entertainments — the  chancels  were  sometimes  made 
rooms,  and  the  holy  table  a  refreshment  stall ;  but  all  this  was  pere 
torily  stopped.     The  buildings  can  now  be  used  only  for  church  — ^      , 
school.     We  are  thankful  for  these  past  improvements  ;  we  do  not'don^^^ 
but  that  the  present  Secretary  for  War  will  go  on  with  the  work.     Sol— ^^^ 
facts  shall  shew  the  greatness  of  this  need.     There  is  at  Aldersbot  ^ 

building  used  for  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterian  services.     '  — s'^^s'^ 
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-ear  this  was  the  Sunday  order :  8  a.m.,  Holy  Communion  ;  9  A.M., 
Vesbyterian  service;  10.15  a.m.,  Church  of  England  service;  11.30 
^M.,  Presbyterian  service.  Now,  in  order  that  the  building  might  be  venti- 
kted,  it  was  rightly  ordered  that  the  church  should  be  cleared  15  minutes 
'etisveen  each  service.  The  Holy  Communion  had  thus  to  be  over  in  45 
linutea  On  four  days  in  that  year  the  number  of  communicants  at 
[le  early  services  was  83,  71,  81,  80.  Just  think  how  such  a  service 
nust  be  hurried,  how  many  rubrics  must  be  broken,  how  the  devotions 
f  all  must  be  disturbed ;  yet  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  parade 
ervice  shows  more  strikingly  the  need.  It  commenced  at  10.15,  the 
hurch  had  to  be  cleared  by  11.15,  it  takes  at  least  7  minutes  for  900 
persons  to  leave  the  church,  so  that  the  whole  service,  sermon  and  all,  had 
o  be  finished  in  53  minutes.  On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  each  month,  it 
lad  always  been  the  custom  to  have  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
.t  this  parade  service.  Many  married  officers  and  soldiers'  wives  living 
.t  some  distance  could  not  attend  the  early  celebration.  On  that  Sunday 
ben  a  parade  service,  sermon,  and  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
irith  from  40  to  50  communicants,  had  to  be  got  through,  I  say  deliberately, 
jot  through  in  53  minutes.  Can  the  work  of  the  Church  be  so  carried 
>n  1  Soldiers  feel  this  matter  most  deeply,  and  if  this  Church  Congress 
nrould  but  take  the  matter  up,  and  help  the  authorities  by  forming  an 
>atside  public  opinion  to  alter  it,  it  would  do  a  great  work  for  the 
ftrmy.  The  expenditure  of  money  must  rest  on  the  nation's  will,  but  I 
venture  to  believe,  that  even  financially  it  would  be  a  real  gain,  for  it 
vrould  enable  us  to  bring  the  influences  of  religion  far  more  powerfully 
apon  a  soldier's  life. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  direct  work  of  the  Church,  but  other 

things  come  within  the  scope  of  her  duty.     What  is  she  doing  with 

regard  to  the  intemperance  in  the  army  ?     I  have  long  been  convinced 

that  total  abstinence  is  a  necessity  to  many  soldiers,  but  there  always 

-were  two  great  difficulties  in  my  way  when  I  attempted  to  guide  such  a 

moTement.     (1.)  There  was  no  society  to  which  we  could  ally  ourselves 

in  union  with  the  Church :  this  is  met  now  by  the  Church  of  England 

Temperance  Society.     (2.)  The  want  of  rooms  in  which  to  meet.     It  is 

not  enough  for  a  soldier  to  take  the  pledge.     If  you  close  the  canteen, 

the  public  house  with  its  music-hall,  &c.,  you  must  open  some  other  doors 

for  him.     Bemember,  he  is  taken  away  from  his  family,  from  his  early 

friends;  now  in  taking  him  from  those  places  of  wicked  excitement  where 

drink  has  been  ruining  him,  you  separate  him  from  his  so-called  agreeable 

companions.     Where  is  the  man  to  go  ?     Wbat  is  he  to  do  ?     You  must 

give  him  some  help  to  supply  the  lacking  fellowship,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 

hour.     We  have   literally  no  place   to   which  we  Church   of   England 

chaplains  can  invite  him,  and  meet  with  him  in  friendly  intercourse,  and 

thus  show  him  that  his  Church  has  to  do  not  only  with  his  Sunday  life  ; 

but  with  his  everyday  pursuits.     The  greatest  want  I  know  for  carrying 

out  Church  work  in  the  Army,  is  some  place  where  Church  of  England 

soldiers   may  meet  for   companionship,  for  recreation,  for  Temperance 

meetings,  Guild  meetings,  and  the  like ;  may  meet  too,  if  they  will,  for 

directly  religious  intercourse.     We  feel  the  need  of  such  a  place  in  many 

other  ways.     There   is   a  Guild   in   the  army  for  communicants ;  the 

m6m\)er8  of  it  at  Aldershot  often  wish  to  meet  and  consult  about  Church 
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work,  so  that  by  the  mingling  of  powers,  and  co-operation  of  service,  tAie 
work  for  Christ  may  be  more  efficiently  done  ;  but  we  have  no  place  ^^ 
which  to  meet. 

So  deeply  is  this  want  felt  and  recognised  by  others,  that  in  Aldersl3.o^» 
at  present,  there  have  been  three  distinct  attempts  to  supply  it. 

(1.)  There  is  a  Mission  Hall  built  from  subscriptions  from  people  throu^^^li- 
out  England,  thirteen  years  ago ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  is  of  use      to 
many.     I  trust  the  service  held  in  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  so^me 
souls  to  Christ  that  we  cannot  touch.    But  in  this  building,  distinctive^! y 
Church  of  England  meetings  could  not  be  held ;  it  is  undenondnatioiuaiJ  ; 
Church  of  England  Temperance  meetings,  Clmrch  of  England  commiL  xni- 
cants'  meetings  ;  the  meeting  of  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England  w  JL^li 
their  flock  form  no  part  of  its  object. 

(2.)  and  (3.)  The  Wesleyan  body,  feeling  as  we  do  the  need  of  these  in- 
direct aids  for  men's  good,  have  built  two  soldiers'  homes  in  Aldersh.^^'t. 
I  look  upon  this  fact  as  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  special  need  of  whs.<^Ii 
I  speak.  If  Wesleyans,  with  so  few  soldiers  comparatively  in  Aldenlk^^^ty 
find  it  necessary  to  have  not  only  their  chapels  but  soldiers'  homes,  h  ^3 w 
much  more  must  we  feel  the  need,  with  so  many  souls  to  care  C^or. 
This  view  is  not  merely  my  own,  it  is  that  of  every  chaplain  to  whoi 
have  spoken,  and  it  is  shared  by  hundreds  of  earnest  men  that  have 
through  our  hands.  This  duty  does  not  belong  to  the  War  Office ;  it  L^  & 
duty  which  individual  Churchmen  alone  can  render.  We  lay  the  ma^'^f 
before  the  Church.  We  ask  for  the  same  aid  that  Wesleyans  give  to  tt^B-eir 
soldiers.  If  you,  my  Lord,  will  take  the  matter  up,  the  want  will  ^ 
supplied,  for  Aldershot  has  a  claim  upon  all ;  well  nigh  every  village  ^ 
the  land  has  its  representatives  there. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Army,  I  pli 
with  my  whole  heart ;  I  know  what  soldiers  are,  I  know  their  faults,  tl 
sins,  their  dangers,  their  temptations.     Yet  they  are  the  most  geuei 
the  most  sympathising  of  men.     No  case  of  distress  is  ever  unheeded, 
widow  ever  sent  away  without  help  from  a  barrack-room.     I  know, 
what  soldiers  may  become  through  the  influence  of  the  Church's  syst 
upon  their  lives.      There  is  a  generosity,  a  devotion,  a   heartineaa 
courage  in  a  soldier's  religion,  if  it  does  but  take  root  in  his  heart,  wk — ^^^ 
shame  us. 

Love  to  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  loyalty  to  the  Church  ^^^  y 
England,  self-sacrifice  of  time  and  money  for  the  Master's  work,  thankt  -^  ,J 
ness  for  the  means  of  grace,  "  which  strengthen  and  refresh  their  souls  -^  « 
earnest  prayer  for  the  revival  of  God's  work,  life  very  close  to  man] 
soldier's  heart.  Will  not  the  Church  help  us  to  develop  this  good 
In  times  of  war  you  would  let  us  plead  in  every  parish  for  the  soldic 
comfort  and  the  soldier  s  good.  In  this  time  of  peace,  which  may  ~ 
long  continue,  will  not  clergymen  open  their  pulpits,  and  laymen  th 
pockets,  to  enable  us  to  build  a  Church  of  England  Soldiers'  Home 
Aldershot  ? 
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ADDRESS. 
Farrier-Major  Terry,  R.E. 

K^ier  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  speak — I  feel  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if 
old  say  anything  out  of  place. 

tien  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Church  work  in  the  Army,  I 
d  most  certainly  have  declined,  but  for  one  thing  ;  I  had  made  a  promise  that 
lid  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  if 
were  afforded  me.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  opportunity  presented  by  this 
Teas.  Bat  after  thinking  over  the  matter -and  asking  Ood  to  guide  me,  I 
»ted  the  opportunity. 

land  here  then  as  a  representative  of  my  brother  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
of  the  army,  who  take  a  like  interest  in  the  Church  with  myselt  I  have  now 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  army,  and  have  been  more  or  less  interested  in 
eh  work  most  part  of  that  time.  Religion  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  at 
7  low  ebb,  especially  in  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  in  many  places 
one  service,  that  was  a  parade  service  on  Sunday  morning,  and  nothing  more 
ay.  The  Holy  Communion  was  but  seldom  celebrated  ;  the  service  was  very 
;  no  responses  or  singing  from  the  congregation,  all  the  service  was  said  by 
lergyman  and  clerk  or  orderly.  But  it  pleased  Almighty  Ood  in  His  providence 
r  np  the  hearts  of  some  of  His  servants,  to  make  His  service  more  real.  The 
of  Aldershot  at  which  I  was  then  stationed  ¥ras  favoured  by  some  of  these. 
1^  the  years  1861  and  1862,  we  began  to  do  some  work  in  real  earnest ;  we 
sd  Bible  classes,  Prayer-meetings,  and  a  choir  out  of  what  we  had  :  we  had  no 
lental  band.  I  well  remember  the  instruments  we  first  had  to  lead  the  choir  : 
rma  a  flute,  the  other  was  a  concertina,  and  by  this  means  we  tried  our  very 
k>  make  the  service  more  hearty ;  we  then  planted  t^urselves  in  different  parts 
B  church  to  respond.  By  this  means  we  got  up  a  good  hearty  service  to  the 
IT  and  glory  of  God,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  never  quite  died  out. 
raa  felt  that  there  was  wanted  a  closer  union  between  the  members  of  our  Church. 
iety  was  then  formed,  called  the  Church  of  England  Union  ;  this  society  worked 
and  many  happy  hours  its  members  spent  in  considering  the  best  means  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  Qod  more  hearty  and  acceptable  to  Him,  and  to 
•  our  comrades  under  the  influence  of  the  Word  of  Qod. 
who  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Army  must  be  really  in  earnest : 
becaose  the  work  is  a  very  difficult  one;  second,  because  there  are  so 
changes  taking  place  from  time  to  time ;  the  chaplain  is  taken  from  his 
the  men  are  taken  away  from  the  chaplain.  The  work  requires  faith, 
loe,  and  courage  ;  it  is  because  these  three  things  have  been  wanting,  that  so 
has  been  done  toward  bringing  more  of  our  comrades  to  the  Jjord  Jesus.  We 
chaplains  to  lead  us,  who  know  in  Whom  they  have  believed,  who  are  in  earnest. 
en  very  quickly  make  up  their  minds  about  their  ministers ;  perhaps  we  expect 
inch  of  them  ;  but  nowhere  are  clergymen  discussed  more  than  in  a  barrack- 
y  and  nowhere  are  worthy  men  more  respected.  If  chaplains  are  earnest  for 
anae  of  Christ  they  will  find  before  many  years  men  in  almost  every  garrison, 
at  home  and  abroad,  who  will  be  willing  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  men  who 
ht  in  the  service  of  their  Saviour,  and  who  will  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of 
it  emcified. 
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Oiaplains  cannot  do  all  the  work  themselves,  they  want  help.  I  have  seen  '<be 
difference  between  tlioste  whose  earnestness  and  love  gained  this  assistance  and  *V^  q^^ 
who  had  none;  the  latter  would  have  from  5  to  12  people  at  a  voluntary  serr^  See. 
while  the  former  would  have  from  500  to  1000.     I  have  seen  the  same  differenc  ^^^  i^ 


proportion  at  Holy  Communion.     During  the  early  years  of  my  soldiery,  I  but  selcZ^Bom 
iiaw  any  soldier  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  I  have  often  been  alone  from  the  ranks^       ^j^ 
with  very  few  other  people.     Yes,  in  a  church  that  would  in  daya  gone  by  have        l|j 
certainly  not  more  at  the  celebration  than  thirty  communicants  on  Easter  Hay^  thay  fc-^^^ 
now  one  hundred  and  eighty,  so  that  there  has  been  a  fresh  advance,  for  whi^^  |^ 
are  heartily  thankful. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  great  difference  ?    I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  pr^^rcr  • 
prayer  will  climb  the  ladder  Jacob  saw,  it  will  stop  the  mouths  of  lions,  it  will  Kxiore 
mountains,  in  fact,  it  will  do  everything  if  asked  in  faith ;  one  thing  I  am  sur«  it 
will  do,  it  will  fill  our  churches,  and  send  the  Word  of  God  when  it  is  preached  Ijooie 
to  souls.    If  you  want  a  proof  of  this,  just  come  to  Aldershot  camp  and  take  a  ptep 
inside  our  church  on  any  Sunday  evening,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  say  they  are  in 
real  earnest. 

Yes,  Qod  means  us  to  be  in  earnest  to  do  His  work  for  Him. 

Jesus  was  iu  real  earnest  when  He  carried  that  cross  to  Calvary,  and  hung  upon  it, 
and  bore  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  so  must  we  His  followers  be,  if  we  woaM 
carry  on  His  work. 

In  1873,  a  society  was  formed  called  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard.  The  object 
of  this  society  is  to  promote  religion  in  the  army,  by  teaching  obedience  to  tk 
Church,  and  by  inculcating  that  the  fear  of  their  comrades,  which  so  often  deton 
men  who  arc  religiously  disposed,  from  an  outward  profession  of  their  fsith,  ii 
cowardice  and  unworthy  of  a  soldier.  This  guild  is  intended  to  provide  an  oigtniia- 
lion  for  the  whole  British  army  at  home  and  abroad,  similar  to  the  Aldenliot 
Union,  which  of  course  was  local.  It  is  said  union  is  strength,  and  it  ii 
strength  we  want,  to  carry  oh  Christ's  work  in  the  army.  This  society,  now  I  belietre 
numbers  over  300  members.  Just  think  of  300  prayers  going  up  as  a  memorisl 
before  God,  every  morning  and  evening,  all  for  the  same  object,  and  all  doiag 
something  for  God ;  helping  in  churches,  and  in  the  Sunday  school ;  some  onethiag 
and  some  another;  all  striving  to  forward  Christ's  work  in  bringing  wandereif  into 
His  fold.  Surely  this  work  is  of  God.  Nothing  is  so  much  needed  at  Aldenhotai 
a  kind  of  meeting  place  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  other  denomini^ 
tions  have  their  halls  and  places  to  meet  iu,  but  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort;  vi 
have  nothing  but  the  church  to  do  all  our  work  ;  even  that  is  not  oar  own  to  4o 
what  we] wish  in.  Will  some  rich  layman  (perhaps  there  may  be  some  here  toHU|ii& 
help  us  in  this  work  for  the  love  of  God  f  We  are  too  poor  to  do  it  of  ounelvea 

I  have  been  now  over  eighteen  years  a  total  abstainer,  and  I  feci  sore  that  it  iitlM 
only  chance  for  many  a  man.  It  has  made  me  feel  sad  at  heart  many  a  time^  to^e 
my  brother  non-commissioned  officer  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  drunkenneas.  Wo  ^ 
want  very  badly  something  of  that  sort.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  SocMy 
has  a  branch  in  the  army,  and  if  we  only  had  a  Church  of  England  Goild  Hall  at 
Alderahot,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Temperance  cause.  Bat,  above  all,  vf 
long  to  see  the  time  come  when  we  shall  have  churches  all  to  ourselves,  notonethtfw 
as  at  present  by  other  denominations.  AVe  want,  I  say,  a  church  where  we  can  w* 
ship  God  under  oar  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  us  afraid. 

We  are  most  thankful  for  the  much  that  has  been  done  for  the  comfort  of  tkt 
soldier  of  late  years ;  but  I  am  sure  a  step  in  the  direction  of  giving  us  ehsKhci 
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»  worship  God  in  by  oareelveBj  and  places  to  hold  meetings  in,  would  tend  to  make 
le  members  of  the  Church  of  England  more  devoted  to  that  Church,  which  teaches 
lem  not  only  to  fear  God  but  to  honour  the  king,  which  can  make  them  better 
lan  anything  (I  belieye)  good  soldiers  of  England,  as  well  as  loyal  servants  of 
MQS  Christ. 


DISCUSSION. 

Captain  G.  E.  Wyndham  Malet,  RH.A. 

BEVious  speakers  have  alluded  to  the  different  terms  of  enlistment  which  of  recent 
ijB  luiTe  been  ordered  in  the  service  of  the  army.    I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Short  Ser- 
oe  Act  that  a  greater  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  civil  and  military  population  of 
Dgllmnd  has  sprung  up,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling  of  sympathy  that  we  must  attribute  the 
liereat  felt  in  a  discussion  on  the  Church  in  the  Army  by  a  Church  Congress,  held  at  a 
laee  like  Stoke*on-^nrent,  which  is  neither  a  military  centre  nor  a  garrison  town.    This 
lore  intimate  connection  between  soldiers  and  civilians  will  of  course  be  further  deve- 
»pecl  hy  the  operations  of  the  Short  Service  Act,  as  the  stream  from  military  to  civil 
fe  flows  on  ;  but  I  think  we  want  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  the  military  school 
fstezn,  or  some  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  boys  could  be  passed  into  the  service  on 
taring  school  at  an  early  age,  eventually  to  be  absorbed  into  the  ranks  without  settling 
vwn.  to  trades  in  civil  life.    It  has  been  said  that  there  are  few  communicants  in  the 
rmy.     That  such  is  the  case  no  one  can  deny,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  it.    One 
I  a  fsdae  feeling  of  shame  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  this  is  engendered  by  the 
xiblicsitj  of  barrack  life.     A  man  is  afraid  to  kneel  down  in  a  barrack  room  and  say  his 
(rayers,  when  there  are  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  room.    And  men  are  afraid  to  stay 
A  a  barrack  church  for  Holy  Communion  when  their  comrades  are  staring  at  them  as 
I  they  were  criminals.    Then  attendance  at  church  is  compulsory.     "When  a  soldier 
nlists  he  is  asked  what  his  religion  is ;  whatever  denomination  he  professes  to  belong 
o,  lie  is  provided  for ;  probably  he  speaks  from  conviction ;  or  as  the  result  of  his 
dncjrtion;  or  it  may  be  from  sheer  carelessness.    If  he  is  nothing  at  all,  he  goes  on  the 
oil  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.    Now  that  I  think  is  a  faulty  system.    I 
nee  liesrd  of  a  recruit  who  was  enlisted  at  Aldershot,  and  was  asked  the  usual  question, 
od  lie  said,  **  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind."    Probably  he  had  a  vague  notion  of  get- 
In^  off  church  parade,  but  the  officer  was  level  with  him.    He  turned  round  to  the 
torgeant  and  said,  "This  recruit  has  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  religion  he 
>Tt>f  esses.     We  will  give  him  every  opportunity.     Every  Sunday  morning  he  will  go  witli 
be  Itomsn  Catholics  to  the  7.45  service,  to  the  Church  of  England  service  at  9.15  ;  and 
ritb  the  Presbyterians  at  11."    The  man  soon  found  out  that  he  was  an  attached  member 
»f  the  Church  of  England,  probably  because  it  was  the  shortest  service  of  the  three. 
;^0t  me  tell  you  another  story  which  was  once  related  to  me.    An  officer  of  a  regiment 
Ki  India  was  astonished  to  observe  the  number  of  perversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
b  bis  regiment ;  and  it  was  the  more  embarrassing  because  there  was  no  Roman  Catho- 
%o  obaplsin  in  the  station.    He  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  these  perverts  should  stop 
n  tbeir  rooms  whilst  the  other  men  were  attending  divine  service.     So  he  ordered 
tbem  to  go  to  drill  whilst  the  other  men  were  at  church,  and  the  exodus  to  Rome 
r^oeived  a  sudden  check.    It  is  well  known,  then,  that  church  parade  is  generally  dis> 
Liked  ;  the  service  is  too  often  heartless  and  formal,  and  by  many  men  is  looked  upon  as 
an  irksome  duty.    I  think  we  might  try  the  voluntary  system  instead  of  the  compulsory 
In  church  parade.    There  is  something  very  repulsive  to  my  mind  in  the  idea  of  a  man 
being  eompeUed  to  go  to  church  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not.    It  has  been  done  away 
^^sith  amongst  civilians,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done  away  with  in  the 
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army.     Or  we  might  try  a  modification  of  the  present  system  by  letting  soldiers  go    to 
church  iiidepeudtmtly,  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  divine  service ;  and  by  lei'^^n* 
them  parade  when  they  come  out  of  church  after  service  is  over.     There  would  be    one 
great  advantage  in  this  plan— viz.,  that  the  men  would  not  come  to  church  tired,  ^x^Ai 
(or  hot  ait  the  case  may  be),  perhaps  wet,  as  they  often  do  now  that  they  turn  ou%  fof 
church  par.ide  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  service  commencea,    fo 
whicli  I  attribute  the  coughing,  sneering,  &o.,  which  seems  inseparable  from  amllitaiy 
churcli  service.     At  any  rate,  whatever  we  do,  compulsory  parade  services  can  ikefsr 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  but  secondary,  considered  as  a  means  of  making  soldien 
more  religious.    Seed  cannot  grow  Upon  a  well-frequented  turnpike  road ;  and  if  th$ 
chaplaius  cannot  in  this  way  grapple  with  the  infidelity  and  vice  in  the  army,  ihsj 
must  break  up  the  soil  in  other  ways.     We  want  mission  services,  Bible  oUsses,  vohn- 
tary  services  in  the  evening,  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  such  an  hour  ia 
the  morning  as  would  enable  men  to  attend,  without  interfering  with  their  militaiy 
duties,  and  without  subjecting  them  to  the  temptation  to  go  away,  arising  from  the 
celebnition  after  morning  sen'ice  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.     I  think  also  thsi  ws 
should  consider  the  best  hours  for  the  voluntary  service  in  the  evening  on  Sundayi  sad 
week -day  8.     We  ought  not  to  have  a  time  selected  for  the  evening  services  on  purpoM 
to  suit  the  officers  and  their  wives  who  want  to  get  back  to  their  dinner  at  7.90,  bat  to 
suit  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  the  bulk  of  their  parishioners.     I  am  quto 
aware  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  chaplains  in  the  army  in  general,  but  I  mut 
tiviy  I  sliould  like  to  see  some  of  them  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  barrack  visiting  ssd 
lend  to  calling  on  Mrs  This  and  Mrs  That.    I  should  like  to  see  all  army  chaplains  nat 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  just  as  much  as  the  parish  priest  visits  the  memben  of  bii 
flock  in  a  village.     Another  reason  which  militates  against  the  cause  of  the  Ghnich  in 
the  army  is  the  chapel-school  system.    The  chapel-school  is  a  great  big  oblong  room 
about  the  size  of  this  halL     On  each  side  are  three  or  four  rows  of  seats,  one  risin| 
above  the  other  up  to  tlie  back.    These  seats  are  attached  to  ordinary  school  deib* 
In  the  centre  is  an  open  space  used  as  a  promenade  for  teachers  during  school  honn, 
and  on  Sunday  it  is  filled  with  ricketty  forms  which  sometimes  tumble  down  with 
the  men  u}>on  them.    It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  men  can  kneel  down:  thej 
cannot  even  stand  without  difficulty  on  the  sides  where  the  desks  are  fixed.    Nov 
I  think  it  ouglit  to  be  laid  down  as  a  minimum  in  the  construction  of  places  d 
divine  worship  for  soldiers  that  they  should  be  able  to  kneel  down  for  prayer,  to  stsnd 
up  for  praise,  and  to  sit  during  the  sermon  just  as  comfortably  as  they  do  in  their  owi 
parish  church.    Therefore,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  buildings  are  a  gnst 
mistake  regarded  as  chapels ;  I  will  add  that  they  are  a  great  mistake  as  regards  schoolii 
because  they  are  very  much  too  big.     I  dislike  also  the  system  of  having  plenty  of  rooBi 
nice  scats,  cusliions,  and  kneelers  provided  for  the  officers,  when  the  men  have  the  miw- 
able  accunmiodation  I  complain  of.     I  should  like  to  see  such  distinotions  swept  away. 
Lastly,  1  do  not  think  that  we  have  half  enough  chaplains  for  the  Church  of  Engbnd 
in  the  army.     I  know  several  chaplains  who  have  two  chapels  to  attend  to,  and  foms 
who  have  three  in  addition  to  the  services  at  the  hospitals,  and  adult  and  infant  religioQi 
instruction  and  otlier  parochial  work.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  cany  out  their  dutiti 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  congregation  in  such  circumstaBcei. 
That  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  imrish,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  tltf 
army.    It  is  my  earnest  wish,  and  that  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  aoldieri  at  hfltrtk 
to  call  attention  to  these  matters.    Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  discipline,  and  diseipliM 
is  the  way  by  whicli  our  armies  are  governed.    The  better  the  Christian,  the  better  tht 
soldier.    A  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me  at  breakfast  this  morning  said,  **  What  I 
though  you  are  an  officer,  you  take  an  interest  in  Church  matters?*'    "Yea,"  I  «id; 
^'^hwauu  I  am  an  officer,  I  take  an  interest  in  Church  matters.'*    If  we  can  get  MBit  of 
these  improvements  carried  out,  we  may  look  forward  to  greater  improvemaata  in  ikt 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  to  increased  zeal  and  eameatnen  in  t^ 
Church  in  the  army,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
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The  Rev.  William  Caike. 

PoB  many  yean  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  mission  work  among  soldiers,  and  at  the 
lequest  of  a  very  good  lady,  Mrs  Daniels,  some  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Aldershot 

0  address  the  soldiers  in  her  Mission  Room.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  there 
ras  no  Church  of  England  Mission  Room  in  Aldershot .  I  thought  Mrs  Daniels  was  con • 
laetied  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  she  invited  me  and  other  elergymen  to  speak  to 
ha  eoldiers.  I  had  before  me  in  the  Mission  Room  about  eighty  or  one  hundred 
»ldien.      Certainly  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  which  I  ever  attended. 

stayed  all  night  in  Aldershot,  and  met  with  some  very  pious  officers,  amongst 
rhom  was  Major  Puget.  He  was  labouring  at  that  time,  together  with  Mrs  Daniels, 
»r  tbe  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  Soon  after  that  I  became  the  chaplain  of  a  prison, 
ady  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  had  many  soldiers  under  my  care.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
annitted  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  my  Prison  Report  of  the  last  year  that  I  was 
iiaplain.     Speaking  of  the  causes  of  crime,  I  said  : — "There  are  three  other  causes 

1  crime  which  I  must  not  pass  over — namely,  the  training  of  the  militia,  the  exist- 
aoe  of  barracks  for  soldiers  in  our  district,  and  the  holding  of  wakes."  Two  of 
lose  bave  reference  to  the  subject  before  us  this  evening — the  training  of  the  militia 
id  tbe  existence  of  barracks  for  soldiers.  These,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  fruitful  in 
le  production  of  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  to 
ear  from  Farrier-Major  Terry  that  he  himself  is  a  total  abstainer,  and  that  there 
T9  Temperance  societies  established  in  the  army.  At  one  time,  I  believe,  the  Duke 
I  Wellington  forbade  the  existence  of  Temperance  societies  in  the  army,  and  now 
ke  I>iike  of  Cambridge  sanctions  them.  That  is  a  very  great  advantage.  We  ought 
>  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
rmy,  and  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord-Bishop,  who  is  now  the 
aaplain -general  of  the  army,  to  one  of  them — the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  public 
DUseB.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  because  the  soldiers  cannot 
isist  tbe  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  while  they  are  billeted  in  public 
ousee.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  many  of  these  soldiers  are  caught  and  entrapped 
ben  tbey  are  drunk.     That  ought  not  to  be  the  case  in  a  Christian  land.     There 

,  anotber  subject  respecting  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words — namely,  the 
ery  delicate  duty  of  military  chaplains  in  speaking  to  soldiers  the  whole  truth  about 
j2,  I  bave  met  with  chaplains  who  have  said  that  they  could  not  speak  as  they 
iabed  to  do  about  the  seventh  commandment,  in  its  full  meaning,  to  the  soldiers. 
How  me  in  this  place  to  say,  that  I  think  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  a  dis- 
mce  to  a  Christian  country.  More  soldiers  ought  to  be  permitted  to  marry,  and  I 
mat  ibat  the  chaplain-general,  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  see  in  the  chair  this 
rening,  will  encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  teetotal  societies  in  the  army, 
s  tbey  would  produce  a  great  diminution  in  the  sin  and  vice  which  we  are  always 
3  strongly  protesting  against  in  connection  with  our  army  and  navy. 


The  Rev.  G.  T.  Carrutiiers. 

Ls  a  chaplain  in  India,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Tbe  G0,000  or  70,000 
oldiers  we  have  there  are  subjected  to  many  temptations  which  they  have  not  here. 
0Ve  as  chaplains,  may  have  great  ideas  as  to  what  the  army  ought  to  be  and  what  it 
»ught  not  to  be.    We  may  think  that  more  men  ought  to  be  married,  and  that 
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certain  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  very  proper.     I  am  convinced  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  India,  that  the  special  Act  alluded  to  by  the  previous  speaker  has  been  of  Uie 
greatest  benefit  to  the  British  soldier ;  and  as  regards  marriage,  we  all  know  tbe 
necessities  of  State  compel  us  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  to  fight  for  the 
country,  and  we  must  take  things  as  they  are  and  do  the  best  we  can.    Kow,  the 
British  soldier  is  exactly  like  any  other  man  ;  he  may  be  good  or  bad.     But  yoa  hsTe 
to  deal  with  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  young  men,  as  we  have  sometimes  on  otir 
stations  in  India,  who  are  chosen  not  for  their  quiet  plodding  ways,  but  beeaase  they 
have  got  a  little  dash  and  spirit  in  them ;  because  they  desire  the  glory  and  excite- 
ment of  war,  and  are  more  content  to  walk  about  the  world  than  sit  down  toatFMie; 
therefore  you  have  a  thousand  or  more  young  men  of  spirit  to  deal  with.   ISn 
question  before  us  is,  What  are  Churchmen  to  do  ?    What  are  chaplains  to  do  to  wia 
the  confidence  of  these  men  and  turn  their  thoughts  more  to  God  ?    I  beheve  that 
the  first  real  true  work,  and  that  which  has  most  effect  upon  the  men  in  a  r^gimest^ 
is  the  chaplain's  attention  to  the  sick.     They  feel  very  much  any  neglect  of  a  poor 
siok  man  lying  on  his  deathbed.     They  require  especially  that  the  chaplain  shall  be 
diligent  there  ;  that  he  shall  try  to  lead  men  to  Qod,  and  to  be  sorry  for  their  aim. 
I  believe  a  cEaplain  who  is  regular  in  going  to  the  sickbed  will  very  soon  win  the 
affections  of  his  people.     Then,  secondly,  there  is  in  the  army  an  element  of  married 
people.     I  think  a  chaplaiu's  duty  is  very  much  amongst  the  married  soldiers'  wivee 
and  children.    Soldiers  like  seeing  a  chaplain  taking  an  interest  in  little  children  in 
the  regiment.     They  like  to  know  that  the  chaplain  goes  to  the  school,  looks  after 
the  schoolmaster,  sees  that  there  is  no  injustice  or  tyranny,  and  that  the  children 
are  getting  on  as  well  as  they  can.    The  people  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chaplain  to  go  very  much  among  the  married  soldiers,  and  try  to  keep  them  at  all 
events  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  wives  and  children  of 
soldiers  patterns  of  all  that  is  good.     Then  we  come  to  the  general  life  of  the  regi- 
ment.    We  cannot  expect  that  a  thousand  young  men  should  have  all  the  sobriety 
and  primness  of  ordinary  people,  and  therefore  we  must  try  as  much  as  we  can  to 
develop  in  the  men  of  the  regiment  a  real  humble  trust  in  Almighty  God,  and  a 
proper  desire  to  go  to  God  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sin.     We  must  have  our 
voluntary  services,  our  Bible  classes,  and  so  on ;  but  the  chaplain  should  in  every 
way  try  and  make  himself  the  friend  of  the  soldier:  he  should  go  to  the  barrscb  to 
visit  them.    I  know  this  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter.     Sometimes  the  chaplsia 
is  not  wanted  there  :  but  he  should  go  when  he  has  an  opportunity ;  when  a  child  or 
a  man  in  the  company  has  died,  and  so  leave  an  impression  for  good.     I  know  that 
a  chaplain's  duty  in  many  respects  is  very  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  blessed  works  in  which  a  Christian  man  can  be  engaged. 


Tlie  Rev.  B.  Rhodes -Bristow,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Stephen 8, 

liewisham,  Kent. 

Althouob  there  may  be  many  disadvantages  in  connection  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  parade  services,  still  there  are  some  advantages.     I  received  this  sommersa 
invitation  from  the  National  Artillery  Association  to  act  as  chaplain  at  Shoeboiy- 
ness,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  I  was  there,  after  the  short  service,  an  officer  told 
me  that  one  of  the  soldiers  wished  to  speak  to  me.    I  went^  and  foand  a  ttalvaii 
middle-aged  man  who  was  very  much  moved.      I  took  him  aside,  and  we  talktd 
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to|;ether.  fle  told  me  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  army  as  a  bandsman,  and 
that  daring  that  time  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for 
Dirine  terrice,  but  when  he  left  the  army  be  determined  that  he  would  never  enter 
i  church  again.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said  he  had  seen  so  much  that  was  unreal 
in  hia  intercourse  with  the  chaplains,  that  he  did  not  care  to  have  anything  more  to 
lo  with  the  clergy.  He  had  come  to  this  artillery  camp  on  special  duty ;  ho  said 
be  tried  to  get  off  that  portion  of  the  duty  which  compelled  him  to  attend  church, 
but  could  not,  and  he  added,  "  I  thank  Qod  I  came,  because  what  I  have  heard  to- 
day, has  induced  me  to  register  a  vow  that  not  a  Lord's  day  shall  pass  again  without 
my  being  in  the  Lord's  house."  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  of  that 
man  being  compelled  to  attend  divine  service  has  been  of  the  most  beneficial  cha- 
ncier. Therefore  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  compensating 
advantsges  connected  with  the  practice  of  compulsory  attendance  at  divine  service. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  1th  OCTOBER. 


The  President  took  the  Chair  at  a  Qaarter-past  Ten. 


LAY  AGENCY  AND  OTHER  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  CROWDED  CENTRES  OF  POPU- 
LATION. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  P.  Marshall,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  John  Baptist, 

Hulme. 

In  the  British  Association,  presidents  of  sections  were  recently  told  that  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  they  are  to  report  '*  what  is  new  in  their  respective 
departments."  1  trust,  my  Lord,  the  Church  Congress  is  less  exacting.  I 
hardly  think  anything  neio  could  be  said  on  the  well- worn  topic  of  lay 
agency,  even  had  the  committee  resorted  to  that  stimulant  of  the  classic 
sybarite,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  a  reward  to  the  discoverer  of  a  nev) 
pleasure.  Yet  the  complaint  is  still  made  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  lay 
help.  I  find  one  from  a  clergyman,  in  the  papers  of  the  morning  on 
which  I  write  these  lines.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  obtaining  of  lay 
help  is  the  real  difficulty.  It  is  different  here,  I  apprehend,  from  that 
which  holds  in  the  well-known  instructions  to  the  cook — **  first  to  catch 
her  hare."  Here  I  believe  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  the  catching  as 
the  cooking  of  the  hare.  Lay  help,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  so  difficult 
to  get  as  it  is  effectively  to  use  and  vigorously  to  sustain.  I  assume, 
however,  different  kinds  of  such  agency  have  perhaps  different  diffi- 
culties. The  writer  of  the  letter  I  have  quoted  emphasises  the  word 
"  gentlemen,"  as  if  the  agency  of  ladies,  or  of  the  poor,  were  to  be  had  more 
easily.  But,  anyhow,  we  may  assume  that  lay  agency  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  is  neither  so  fully  nor  so  efficiently  in  use,  as  it  might  be 
and  needs  to  be.     And  if  so,  then  there  must  be  a  cause,  and  I  trust  a 
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remedy.  And  if  there  be  blame,  then  wise  has  been  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  bracketting  a  cleric  and  a  laic  together  this  morning ;  so  that^ 
liaving  before  you,  according  to  iEsop,  the  sculpture  after  the  conception 
of  the  man,  you  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  same 
subject  as  treated  in  the  art  language  of  the  lion.  Now,  in  answeriDj 
the  question  how  these  respective  diflSculties  are  to  be  overcome,  aud  lay 
help  best  obtained  and  sustained,  I  believe  the  first  step  is  to  settle  what 
a  layman  is,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  agreed  upon^ 

In  the  letter  referred  to  there  is  reference  to  an  accusation  sometimes 
made  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  lest  the  laity  should  encroach 
on  their  functions.  I  find  also  in  a  debate  in  Convocation,  Canon  Miller 
deprecating  **  a  custom  gradually  growing  up  in  the  Church,  of  allowbj 
laymen  to  read  portions  of  the  service  which  were  not  suitable  to  be  read 
by  laymen  in  public  worship ;"  and  in  the  name  of  a  committee,  he  exprewe* 
a  wish  "  to  stop  such  an  irregularity,  which,"  he  adds,  "  unless  something 
be  done,  might  ultimately  extend  to  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice." *  I  know  not  to  which  parts  reference  is  made ;  but  I  think  it  fun- 
damental in  this  inquiry  to  assert  that  a  layman  is  all  that  we  priests 
are,  save  and  excepting  that  which  we  are  by  virtue  of  our  ordination, 
viz.,  gifted  with  powers  commonly  called  sacerdotal.  What  these  are 
is  defined  in  our  ordinal,  as  **  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,*'  and  this  is  explained  as  the  remitting  and  retaining  of 
sins,  and  the  dispensing  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,"  a.e.,  absolution, 
benediction,  consecration.  These  are  reserved  to  the  priesthood  ;  but  for 
all  else  in  the  Church  or  out  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  reason — u.,  "<> 
essential  reason — why  a  layman  should  not  ofiElciate.  Of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  order  and  organisation,  it  will  always  be,  and  right  for  it  to  be,  that  the 
priest  will  be  the  prominent  ofiiciant ;  but  all  the  same,  and  especially  ^ 
these  times,  where  there  is  increasing  work  for  clergy,  and  daily  a  greater 
difiiculty  of  supply,  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  how  much  of  the  woric  w 
within  lay  compass.  The  layman  baptizes  on  emergency,  the  captain 
reads  the  burial  service  at  sea,  or  the  officer  at  his  brother  officer's  grave. 
In  our  colonial  churches  laymen  take  matins,  and  evensong,  of  course  with- 
out the  absolution  ;  and  even  where  there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  no  priest  at 
hand,  I  can  hardly  see  why  a  layman  should  not  officiate  frequently.  1 
heard  a  layman  sing  the  Litany  the  other  day  with  a  beauty  of  voice  ai» 
power  that  can  of  course  belong  only  to  the  few,  and  where  such  a  gift  ^ 
available,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not  be  used,  and  why  the  s^' 
vice  should  be  less  perfectly  offered  by  an  unmusical  priest,  simply  because 
he  is  a  priest.  And  yet  you  are  well  aware  that,  judging  from  our  prac- 
tice, English  Churchmen  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  the  only  part  possible 
for  a  layman  in  the  public  service  is  the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  and  evea 
tbis  is  still  exceptional  in  practice.  In  most  of  things  I  deem  it  a  tho- 
roughly sound  principle,  never  to  do  anything  myself  that  I  can  make  • 
layman  do  for  me.  I  have  found  it  answer,  and  I  trust  that  instead  of 
any  restrictions,  such  as  suggested  by  Canon  Miller,  revision  will  proceed 
in  a  different  direction  ;  for  I  believe  a  right  recognition  of  the  wide  tf^ 
within  which  lay  help  is  available,  is  the  first  true  step  towards  eliciting  it. 

And  the  second  step  is  of  similar  importance,  viz.,  the  proposal  and  the 
reiteration  of  the  lij^lit  motive  for  giving  lay  help  in  the  work  cf  th^ 
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Church,  which  is,  that  God  has  a  right  to  and  makes  a  claiiu  upon  His 
people  for  this  help;  it  is  a  solemn  duty,  a  sacred  responsibility.  And  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  is  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  motive,  but  as  iht  motive, 
not  only  to  be  appealed  to  in  things  distinctly  spiritual,  or  in  things  mark- 
edly prominent,  but  in  all  things.  If  a  schoolboy  is  asked  to  carry  home 
a  Lient  paper,  and  to  invite  his  father  to  church,  I  should  have  him  to 
learn  and  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  going  a  message,  and  carrying  a 
letter,  but  that  he  is  doing  a  distinct  work  for  God,  that  he  is  a  lay  agent 
in  the  Church's  work.  And  I  do  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  elabor- 
i>ting  a  platitude  in  insisting  upon  this.  For  I  see,  or  fancy  I  see,  so  much 
imperfect  motive  appealed  to  in  securing  lay  help  ;  motives  which  are  not 
irrong,  and  not  always  harmful,  but  yet  which  are  imperfect :  choir 
treats,  t.g,^  as  a  motive  of  choir  service  ;  the  excitement  and  worldliness  of 
i  bazaar  as  a  motive  of  work  for  Church  funds :  neither  wrong ;  but  if  lay 
belp  worth  having  is  to  be  got  and  relied  on,  these  and  kindred  motives 
neqaire  constant  balance  and  adjustment  from  a  reiteration  of  the  one  only 
oiotive — the  motive  which  is  alone  the  right  one.  Imperfect  moiivti  may 
xecurt  lay  help,  they  will  never  sustain  it ;  and  when  I  see  a  great  rush  of 
mtliusiasm  in  the  beginning  of  a  work,  and  I  hear  no  high  motive  appealed 
tOy  it  requires  slight  prescience  to  predict  the  result.  So  that  I  place  in 
tjie  forefront  of  the  means  for  obtaining,  and  much  more  sustaining,  lay 
belp,  the  constant  appeal  to  the  one  only  motive,  that  God  requires  it  at 
the  layman's  hand.  I  have  in  my  experience  found  givingy  e.g.,  increased 
by  often  saying — Don't  give  if  you  do  it  not  willingly,  heartily,  and  as 
»  duty. 

Having  thus  defined  the  area,  and  proposed  the  only  lasting  motive,  the 
next  principle  I  suggest  is  reality  in  securing  and  sustaining  lay  help;  it  is 
Bsaential  the  work  should  be  real ;  whatever  a  layman  is  asked  to  do  should 
be  a  reality.  Digging  holes  and  filling  them  up  again,  as  we  have  sometimes 
read  of  being  a  test  of  pauper  labour,  is  ever  trying,  always  unfruitful, 
and  must  be  deterrent.  Now,  how  many  of  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  in 
crowded  centres  have  felt,  I  should  like  to  ask,  their  Easter  vestry  a  reality  f 
Is  it  not  often  the  parson,  perhaps  his  curate  and  the  verger,  with  the  old 
irardens,  and  this  to  represent  the  interest  of  4000  or  5000  people  in 
an  important  Church  office,  at  a  time  when  the  interest  of  the  laity  in 
tte  Church  is  confessedly  real  and  intense.  And  why  is  it  so  1  Because 
3  hold  the  parish,  as  the  unit  of  Church  management^  has  ceased  to  be  a 
reality ;  observe,  I  say,  as  a  unit  of  Church  management,  not  as  an  area 
of  Church  responsibility  and  a  field  of  Church  work.  Let  the  electors  be, 
€,g.,  the  communicants  of  the  congregation,  and,  experto  crede,  a  change  will 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 

Or  again,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  if  you  give  a  couple  of  young 
women  a  bundle  of  tracts,  as  I  have  seen,  and  send  them  round  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  to  collect  the  previous  week's,  and  distribute  these,  and  the 
good  woman  of  some  house  brings  out  three  or  four  other  tracts — a  Baptist, 
a  Wesleyan,  and  an  Independent  tract — and  asks,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be 
the  case,  **  Which  is  yours  ? ''  it  is  soon  impressed  even  on  the  densest  of 
tract-lending  intellects,  that  tracts  thus  sown  broad-cast  are  rarely  if  ever 
read  ;  that  the  work  is  therefore  an  unreality :  digging  a  hole  one  Sunday 
and  filling  it  up  the  next,  and  the  lay  agents  zeal  is  apt  to  cool  and  very 
likely  to  be  lost  to  the  Church's  work  ;  because  the  work  given  it  to  do 
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was  a  manifest  unreality.     How  many  times  names  stand  on  coinmitteei 
on  which  tljey  never  act !  and  that  is,  jiro  tanto,  an  unreality. 

If  the  area  be  defined,  the  motive  true,  and  the  work  real,  the 
next  head  I  mention  is  organisation.  May  I  venture  to  describe  briefly 
that  which  exists  in  my  own  parish.  We  call  it  **  The  Church  Society," 
of  which  I  am  ex*  officio  president.  It  consists  of  lay  communicants 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  made  up  of  any  number  of  branches — at  present 
sixteen — as  e.g.,  guilds  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  \  '*  a  penny  bank 
branch,"  a  "  decoration  branch,"  an  **  altar  server's  branch,"  and  so  fortL 
Each  branch  manages  its  own  affairs,  and  the  whole  b  kept  in  hand  by  a 
council  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-presidents  (who  are  the  prominent 
laymen  of  the  communicants),  and  one  representative  of  each  branch.  We 
first  realise  the  principle  I  have  put  forth  as  fundamental,  viz.,  the  true 
motive  of  work,  by  resting  upon  a  devotional  basis.  There  is  a  Daily  Col- 
lect to  be  said  for  the  work  by  the  members  ;  we  communicate  together 
with  mutual  intercession  at  an  early  celebration  on  the  great  festivals, 
and  at  St  John  Baptist  Tide — being  the  saint  of  our  dedication.  We  fur- 
ther endeavour  to  realise  what  I  have  suggested  as  also  a  primary  head, 
viz.,  reality,  by  having  a  half-yearly  meeting  at  which  the  secretary  of  each 
branch  reads  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  his  branch  during  the  past  six 
months :  and  this  I  consider  a  very  essential  part  of  the  organisation. 
We  recognise  secondary  motives  by  coupling  the  January  reports  with  a 
tea  party,  and  a  festal  evensong.  The  reports  are  then  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  the  communicants.  The  reality  of  the  organisation  is  a 
subject  which  I  have  constantly  in  my  thoughts,  and  on  which  I  am  con- 
stantly hoMing  forth,  inculcating  the  duty  of  constant  revision  of  the 
members  of  branches,  cutting  off  the  lame  and  the  lazy,  re-organising  and 
re-constructing ;  an  analogy  for  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  organisation 
of  nature,  where  with  a  type  unchangeable,  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  flnx 
of  the  parts.  All  such  organisations  are  only  rightly  regarded  not  as 
buildings  put  up  once  for  all,  but  delicate  living  things  requiring  the 
utmost  care  for  their  healthy  life.  Moreover,  we  recognise  the  other  of 
these  fundamental  principles,  viz.,  the  width  of  area  over  which  lay  help 
may  range  by  the  rule  that  any  three  or  more  laics,  men  or  women,  may 
form  a  branch  to  do  anything  they  may  deem  a  work  for  the  Church,  draw 
up  rules,  and  with  the  revision  of  these  by  the  council  commence  opera- 
tions. In  this  I  hold  the  more  absolute  freedom  the  better.  I  remember 
Dr  Hook,  at  a  Church  Congress  many  years  ago,  saying,  that  if  a  layman 
VHU  anxiovn  to  help,  you  might  be  quite  sure  he  had  some  theory  of  his 
own  to  work  out ;  and  I  say  why  should  he  not  ?  Two  heads  are  prover- 
bially better  than  one ;  and,  I  believe,  the  only  condition  upon  which  lay 
agency  is  to  be  had  and  used  with  all  its  fulness,  is  by  recognising  that 
the  layman  is  one  of  the  two  heads  and  not  merely  a  tail.  The  best  help 
is  only  to  be  had  on  this  condition,  of  the  utmost  and  most  perfect  free- 
dom, consistent  of  course  with  the  organisation  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
An  organisation  has  recently  been  before  the  comitry,  which  I  think  Ulns- 
trates  my  meaning.  I  mean  the  so-called  St  Alban's  Working  Men's 
Committee.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  either  approve  or  disapprove  of 
their  object.  But  I  do  think  it  most  important  to  recognise  in  it  the 
entire  freedom  with  which  laymen  may  act  in  the  defence  of  what  th^ 
deem  the  well-being  of  their  Church ;  and  when  that  freedom  ia  cleady 
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recQ^^ised,  it  is  wondrous  how  much  it  adds  to  lay  energy.     The  whole 

oi^ganisation  is  lay,  and  so  much  does  it  touch  the  lay  heart,  that  I  am  told 

they  have  already  nearly  ninety  sympathetic,  corresponding  organisations 

in   large  towns  and  parishes — a  result,  I  venture  to  think,  which  would 

liardly  have  followed  had  it  emanated  from  or  been  initiated  by  clerical 


And  lastly,  I  wish  to  note  that  with  the  right  motive  and  the  right 
and  tLe  right  organisation  of  lay  work,  there  is  one  line  of  work, 
'virhich,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  so  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  get.  Church 
"worlc  is  very  varied.     It  lies  as  it  were  in  concentric  circles.  In  the  outer 
circle  conaes  such  work  as  that  of  a  Church  Building  committee,  the  man- 
akgemeut  of  the  penny  bank,  or  clothing  club,  and  such  like.  Within  this 
^^MZM-secolar  work  lies  a  region  of  spiritual  work,  such  as  helping  to  gather 
tlie  flock ;  helping  to  teach  them  when  gathered  in,  in  schools,  at 
LOtliers*  meetings,  £c;  while  within  this  again  lies  the  distinctly  spi- 
ritual work  of  dealing  with  souls,  one  by  one.    This  is  the  very  innermost 
csirde  of  all  Charch  work.     It  is  the  most  powerful  influence  of  all — the 
«Llone  lasting  one— individual  contact  of  soul  with  soul.     The  work  gra- 
duates in  difficulty  from  the  outer  to  the  iimer  circle.    For  one  person  that 
<^an  be  got  ready  to  speak,  and  capable  of  speaking,  e.g.f  to  a  lad  about  his 
spiritual  life,  or  of  helping  lovingly  a  wayward  girl,  trying  but  often  fail- 
ing to  do  rights  it  is  easy  to  get  Lalf-a-dozen  ready  and  capable  of  teach- 
xng;  in  school,  or  reading  at  a  mothers'  meeting,  and  any  number  who  will 
distribute  alms,  or  Church  notices,  or  manage  tearparties,  or  arrange  a  con- 
ditional excursion.     I  have  over  fifty  streets  in  my  parish,  and  I  have 
difficulty  at  a  Mission  time,  e,g.y  in  getting  a  communicant  visitor  for 
svery  street     But  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  get  even  school  teachers  ts 
_       into  the  habit  of  speaking  occasionally  to  their  pupil  teachers  about 
"^heir  souls.     It  is  difficult — we  priests  feel  it  is  so  much  easier  to  say  the 
>3right  "  good  morning,"  inquire  after  the  little  ones,  and  chuck  baby  under 
'^he  chin,  than  to  come  to  the  real  point  of  all  pastoral  intercourse ;  yet 
-^hese  are  after  all  only  parallels  of  approach  (and  happy  he  who  can  make 
-^hem  most  naturally),  but  only  of  any  use  if  we  get  to  the  citadel  of  the 
individual  soul  at  last.     And  I  deem  it  of  equal  importance  with  com- 
plete organisation,  that  there  should  be  co-ordinately  going  on  a  training 
^n  the  sense  of  each  man's  individual  responsibility  for  his  brother,  by 
getting  him  to  work  outside  any  organisation.     To  take  one  example;  by 
jpicking  out  those  of  one's  confirmation  candidates,  whom  we  are  sure  of, 
mnd  suggesting  to  here  one,  and  there  one,  to  look  after  some  other,  of  whose 
steadiness  we  have  not  an  equal  hope,  most  naturally  a  neighbour  or  a 
<das8fellow  walking  the  same  way  to  church,  or  crossing  the  path  in  some 
<^ther  way.    For  one  child  of  Qod  to  be  thus  set  working  and  caring  for 
another  child  of  Gk)d,  is  to  elicit  lay  help  of  the  very  truest  kind  which 
must  spring  from  the  highest  motive,  which  extends  over  the  widest  area, 
and  hlesses  both  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes. 
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Mr  Lewis  Samson. 

If  a  yisitor  to  the  present  Church  Congress  were  to  be  taken  to  one  o! 
the  manufactories  for  which  this  town  is  famous,  and  it  were  told  him, 
"  The  wheels  stand  idle  for  want  of  throwers/'  the  Beggars  are  empty,  for 
although  there  are  plenty  of  articles  in  the  green  state,  tiiere  are  no  hands  to 
fill  them.  There  are  patterns  to  be  impressed  upon  the  porous  biscnit, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  '^  transferrers ;''  would  he  not  loudly  express  his  regret 
that  whilst  there  was  all  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  production  of 
articles  of  use  and  beauty,  everything  should  be  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  hands  1 

And  yet  this  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  no  inapt  illustration  of  what  is 
occurring  in  the  Church  at  the  present  moment. 

Ask  the  incumbents  of  the  mother  city  and  her  seemingly  prosperous 
daughters,  and  what  will  you  hear  ?  They  will  tell  you  of  the  yarions 
agencies  which  exist,  but  which  are  paralysed  for  want  of  employ^ ;  and 
they  will  also  tell  you  of  narrow  alleys  and  stifling  courts,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  never  visited  as  they  should  be,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
people  have  not  hitherto  seen  that  it  is  their  duty  to  include  them  amongst 
their  visiting  acquaintances. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  cause  of  a  complaint  before  attempt- 
ing its  cure,  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  London. 

Well,  one  cause,  I  suppose,  is  thoughtlessness.  It  does  not  strike 
people  that  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  surroundings  of  those 
who  are  pressing  bouquets  and  books  of  the  opera  against  their  carriage 
windows  might  be  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  neither  does  it  occur  to  them 
that  the  spangles  on  Harlequin's  dress  could  tell  a  tale  of  poverty  and  toil 
of  which  they  never  dream. 

Then  there's  selfishness.  So  few,  like  Macready,  prefer  to  set  np  a 
night-school  instead  of  a  carriage  and  pair. 

Some  again  may  plead  ignorance.  If  this  be  so,  let  them  cross  Hyde 
Park  some  summer's  afternoon,  and  as  they  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
earnest  men,  interrupted  by  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  those  who  are  only 
restrained  from  actual  violence  by  the  presence  of  the  police,  it  may 
occur  to  them  that  there  still  remains  work  for  the  laity,  nobler  even  than 
the  contemplation  of  monkeys  at  the  Zoological,  more  bracing  than  the 
breezes  of  Maidenhead  and  Richmond. 

Or  if  they  desire  proof  of  another  kind,  I  would  draw  their  attention  to 
a  statement  which  appears  in  a  recent  report  of  a  Mission  in  St  Giles^ 
that  ''three  out  of  four  were  baptized  as  adults  on  the  Sunday  before  they 
were  presented  to  the  Bishop  for  Confirmation."  And  I  would  refer  them 
to  the  last  report  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  they  vdll 
find  it  stated  that  *'  at  the  lowest  compnt^ition  in  London  alone,  not  less 
than  30,000  illegitimate  children  arc  born  yearly."  Horrible  thought  I 
The  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  filled  three  times  over  with  the  pro- 
duct of  godlessness  and  lust ! 

Again,  fear  may  deter  some  people  from  doing  much  useful  work  in 
crowded  centres  of  population ;  and  it  may  encourage  such  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  a  missioner  in  St  Giles's  during  the  London  Mission  of  last 
year :  *'  Not  only  did  most  of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  oar 
Church  receive  us  well,  but  also  many  Dissenters  and  Romanists.^  • 
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Ab  national  morality  is  made  up  of  domestic  morality,  so  must  the 
Chorch  prosper  best  in  that  parish  in  which  the  laity  lighten  as  much  as 
possible  the  labours  of  the  clergyman,  leaving  him  time  for  organisation, 
and  affording  opportunities  for  the  recovery  of  ''  power  in  the  higher 
departments  of  thought  by  theology  and  theologians."  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  how  this  may  be  effected  socially  and  personally. 

Of  the  former.  The  laity  may  greatly  further  the  Church's  work  by 
bearing  in  mind  St  Francb  of  Sales's  precept,  and  **  joining  the  exterior 
care  of  their  households  with  the  interior  care  of  their  souls,"  by  afford- 
ing their  servants  every  facility  for  obeying  the  Church's  call,  by  encour- 
aging thrift,  providing  them  with  wholesome  food  for  the  mind  (Qeorge 
Herbert's  lines  about  sweeping  a  room  might  be  illuminated  and  sus- 
pended in  some  convenient  place),  and  inculcating  in  them  such  principles 
as  will  prove  a  blessing  when  they  have  homes  of  their  own. 

Employers  of  labour  may  do  the  Church  good  service  by  regarding 
those  in  their  employ  as  something  better  than  machines,  and  showing  a 
wholesome  interest  in  their  home  concerns.  Whilst  in  the  case  of  large 
establishments,  the  work  of  the  Church  would  be  greatly  furthered  by  the 
services  of  a  chaplain  residing  on  the  spot,  and  whose  house  mi«;ht  be 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  many  of  the  operatives.  Frequent 
opportunities  might  thus  be  afforded  for  attending  classes  for  religious 
instruction,  and  arrangements  might  be  made,  enabling  the  chaplain  to 
hold  services  on  special  occasions  at  the  nearest  church,  notices  of  such 
services  being  duly  posted  up  in  the  establishment.  In  addition  to  these 
duties  the  chaplain  would  prepare  candidates  for  Confirmation,  and  if  the 
heads  of  the  establishment  would  show  their  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  committed  to  their  care  by  being  present  at  that  ceremony, 
and  the  subsequent  first  communion,  so  much  the  better  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  whilst  they  could  not  furnish  a  more  substantial  proof  of 
their  loyalty,  than  by  imitating  a  recent  example  at  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don, and  contributing  largely  towards  providing  her  with  a  local  habita- 
tion in  the  quarter  whence  they  draw  their  su])plies. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  late  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  spiritual  needs  of  club  servants  were  considered  as  well  as  the 
bodily  requirements  of  the  members  ;  and  assuredly  it  seems  as  rational 
to  afford  them  facilities  for  attaining  everlasting  happiness,  as  to  provide 
them  with  the  pleasures  of  the  cricket- field,  and  the  delights  of  a  Christ- 
mas ball. 

Again,  what  work  for  the  Church  might  be  done  by  the  owners  of 
houses  in  crowded  centres  of  population,  if  landlords  would  improve  the 
properties  entrusted  to  their  care,  look  after  them  sometimes  themselves, 
try  to  induce  the  tenants  to  imitate  their  own  domestic  arrangements,  and 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  them  as  would  promote  temperance,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  seventh  commandment,  and  thus  forward  instead  of 
hinder  the  work  of  God's  ambassadors. 

Of  personal  services  which  laymen  may  render  the  Church,  not  the  least 
valuable  will  be  those  of  acting  as  treasurers  of  and  beggars  for  parochial 
charities ;  as  trainers  of  Church  choirs,  as  stewards  of  workmen's  clubs, 
where  the  presence  of  an  educated  and  refined  mind  will  often  be  extremely 
valuable  ;  as  instructors  of  glee  clubs,  useful  not  only  as  fostering  a  love 
for  music  in  the  members  themselves,  and  proving  that  the  Church  now. 
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as  in  the  past,  can  be  the  borne  for  art,  but  alno  as  f umishiug  a  means  of 
providing  the  neighbourhood  with  a  counter-attraction  to  the  music  hall  ^ 
as  vice-presidents  of  societies  for  developing  **the  art  of  holy  living/*  whethec 
called  guilds  or  unions,  it  matters  not,  so  long  ixa  the  mutual  improvement 
and  encouragement  of  the  members  is  the  object  proposed ;  as  superin- 
tendents of  boys'  institutes  (I  know  of  one  started  recently  in  a  cellar 
near  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  the  promoter  has  attended  uightly  from 
seven  till  ten,  whose  example  may  encourage  others  to  indulge  themeelves 
in  the  luxury  of  doing  good).     Laymen  may  also  do  good  work  by  hold- 
ing evening  Bible  classes  for  youths  and  adults^  as  well  as  by  conductiog 
prayer  meetings  ;  because  with  regard  to  the  latter,  however  desirous  cue 
may  be  for  united  worship  in  consecrated  buildings,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  from  one's  self  the  fact,  that  there  are  many  who  cannot  yet  appre- 
ciate our  Church's  services,  and  who  must  therefore  be  fed  with  milk  in- 
stead of  strong  meat.     It  would,  I  think,  be  well  when  possible,  to  select ^ 
for  this  duty  persons  endowed  with  good  voices,  for  a  psalm  may  some- 
times reach  a  soul  when  a  sermon  will  not. 

But  the  richest  banquet  is  spread  to  no  purpose  unless  there  be  gues 
to  partake  of  it.  And  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  grave  question 
*'  How  are  the  guests  to  be  induced  to  come  ? "  Chiefly,  I  think,  by  por 
sonal  invitation  delivered  at  their  own  homes.  Indeed,  I  believe  tli 
visitation  of  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  to  be  one  of  the  greater 
requisites  for  the  work  of  the  Church,  in  crowded  centres  of  popalatiorm 
It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  overrate  the  immense  amount  of  good  whie 
may  result  from  frequent  personal  intercourse  with  a  judicious  distrio 
visitor.  The  presence  of  such  an  one  will,  I  believe,  frequently  exert 
influence  as  |>otent  as  that  of  her  of  whom  it  is  written — 


cc 


She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
d  I 


Through  hinif  and  made  him  hen,  and  laid  her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief." 

It  is,  I  think,  in  the  power  of  the  educated  laity  to  exert  an  influence 
for  good  over  their  poorer  brethren,  quite  as  valuable  as  that  which  }£^ 
Bright  trusts  may  result  from  the  viat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  **  tha.t^ 
great  people  over  whom  at  some  distant  day  it  will  be  his  great  fortune 
and  his  tremendous  responsibility  to  rule  ; "  and  that  they  no  less  thais- 
he  "  may  leave  behind  memories  that  may  be  of  exceeding  value,  and  tha^ 
may  be  equal  in  their  influence  to  the  greatest  measures  of  state  policy  tha*^ 
the  government  could  propound." 

But  then  district  visitors  must  possess  tact  and  common  sense.     Aia 
injudicious  enthusiast  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  simply  be  regarded 
as  fair  game  for  '^  besting."     And  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  people 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  homes.     If  it  were  a  question  of  the  success  of 
a  candidate  for  Parliament,  or  a  school  board,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
canvassers,  but  as  it  is  only  one  of  saving  souls,  the  cleigy  must  take  what 
assistance  they  can  get,  and  only  be  too  thankful  for  that.     It  is,  I  think, 
well,  whenever  possible,  to  make  arrangements  for  women  to  visit  by  day, 
and  men  in  the  evening.     The  latter  will  often  thus  get  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  the  '*  bread-winners  '*  (or  masters,  as  the  case  may 
be),  which  they  won't  at  another  time  ;  and  if  the  visited  happens  to  be 
an  intelligent  man,  who  dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  I  don't 
know  that  they  could  perform  a  more  loyal  act  towards  her  than  by  offer- 
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g  him  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1871,  which  by  the  way  would  be  all  the 
ore  feasible,  if  the  book  could  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  or  the  Lectures 
irchased  separately  for  a  penny  a-piece.  And  if  now  and  then  they 
)iild  leave  behind  them  some  standard  secular  work,  I  do  not  think  the 
membrance  of  their  visit  would  be  less  pleasant. 
Of  requisites  foi^  the  work  of  the  Church  in  crowded  centres  of  popu- 
tion  few,  I  think,  will  be  found  more  valuable  than  free  Saturday  mom- 
g  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  children  who 
tend  Board  schools  during  the  week.  I  know  of  one  established  by  a 
Lend  in  a  densely-packed  quarter  of  London,-  which  has  been  found  to 
uBwer  admirably.  And,  as  week  after  week,  the  same  little  faces  present 
lemselves  for  instruction,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  bread  is  being  cast 
x>n  the  waters,  that  little  missionaries  are  going  forth  to  exert  by  their 
iconscious  example  an  influence  for  good  upon  households  which  know 
>t  God.  And  it  is  a  blessed  fact,  and  one  full  of  encouragement,  that 
:>wever  careless  parents  may  be  of  their  own  spiritual  condition,  they  do 
3t  wish  their  children  to  be  as  godless  as  themselves. 

In  connection  with  Church  schools  of  this  or  any  other  description,  the 
ity  may  render  great  assistance  iu  two  ways  ;  by  teaching  in  the  schools 
lemselves,  by  acting  as  school  visitors,  and  looking  up  absent  scholars. 
jid  the  advantage  of  discharging  this  latter  duty  will  be  twofold ;  it 
ill  insure  the  attendance  of  children,  and  it  will  furnish  opportunities  of 
ecoming  acquainted  with  families  without,  what  to  a  sensitive  person 
inst  always  be  a  great  drawback  to  district  visiting,  the  fear  of  appearing 
>  intrude. 

I  have  two  more  suggestions  which  I  am  anxious  to  bring  before  the 
Congress.  For  the  first  I  am  indebted  to  a  clergyman  of  long  experience 
1  one  of  our  chief  centres  of  industry  ;  for  the  second  to  a  friend  who 
evotes  what  spare  time  he  has  at  his  disposal  to  the  care  of  a  district  iu 
he  heart  of  London. 

The  former  proposes  the  establishment  of  houses  in  connection  with 
ome  church,  where  "  clerks,  young  men  in  shops,  and  others  similarly 
iccnpied,  men  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  could  live  together  under  thjs 
nperintendence  of  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  The  rules  might  be 
if  the  simplest  character,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  rule,  and  all  must 
>e  engaged  in  some  kind  of  parochial  work."  Many  young  men  on  com- 
ng  strange  into  a  large  town,  would  find  such  a  house  a  greater  boon 
han  the  ''Young Men's  Christian  Association,  Religious  Exchange,"  sug- 
^ted  by  Mr  Moody  at  Glasgow,  whilst  **  there  would  be  a  band  of  zealous 
ay  helpers,  all  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations  at  certain  times,  but 
n  their  leisure  hours  -and  on  Sundays  helping  in  Church  work,  and  gain- 
ng  all  the  advantages  of  counsel,  companionship,  system  and  religious 
lelp,  which  such  a  community  would  afford."  And  if  the  public  could 
)e  moved  to  provide  ''  shelters  "  for  their  cabmen,  why  should  not  the 
Zlhurch  do  the  same  for  those  whom  she  may,  if  she  will,  attract  into  her 
nrvice,  and  preserve  from  perils  of  the  streets  as  deadly  as  any  atmos- 
>heric  changes. .  And  assuredly  their  assistance  is  needed.  For  increase 
ihe  episcopate  if  you  will,  but  what  is  the  use  of  generals  unless  there 
ire  plenty  of  recruiting  sergeants  to  enlist  the  rank  and  file.  Commis- 
lioned  officers  we  have  (though  not  enough,  and  would  that  many  of  them 
vrere  better  paid),  what  is  wanted  is  more  non-commissioned  officers,  to 
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enrol  in  the  Churches  ranks  those,  multitudes  who  are  at  present  so  many 
mercenaries,  ready  to  enter  the  service  of  those  who  offer  the  best  rations,, 
and  when  pay  is  not  forthcoming  to  desert  to  a  hostile  camp.  And  as  no 
army  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I  would  suggest 
the  extension  of  residences  for  the  reception  of  such  churchwomen,  and 
there  must  be  many,  who  might  be  willing  to  exchange  their  broideries 
for  more  active  Church  work ;  work  which  they  alone  can  accomplish ; 
work  to  which  they  will  be  welcomed  with  a  heartiness  known  only  to 
those  who  need  their  help. 

The  second  suggestion  is  this — That  inasmuch  as  neither  the  parish  nor 
the  congregation  is  the  unit  of  existence,  but  the  diocese,  ^there  is  needed, 
in  order  to  bring  into  prominence  this  important  principle,  an  instru- 
mentality ready  to  the  Bishop's  hand,  which  under  his  guidance  may 
weld  a  diocese  into  an  organised  whole — not  a  machine  for  government, 
but  a  centre  of  brotherhood.  For  this  end  there  should  be  established  in 
the  Cathedral  city  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Bishop  might  think  fit,  an  institu- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Leeds,  which  should  be  a  centre  for  col- 
lecting information  and  diffusing  it  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese.  Here  should 
be  found  parochial  directories,  so  much  needed  to  enable  a  clergyman  to  com- 
mend those  about  to  leave  his  parish  to  the  care  of  their  new  pastor.  Here 
could  be  kept  registers  of  laymen  willing  to  work  in  any  department;  whilst 
through  such  an  institution  a  cry  for  help  from  the  over-worked  toilers  in 
some  short-handed,  half-heathen  district,  might  reach  the  leisurely  ones,  who 
have  not  yet  heard  the  Master's  bidding,  '*Qo,  work  to-day  in  my  vinejud.*" 
Here  might  be  established  a  central  committee  to  receive  and  distribute 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  poor  parishes,  and  to  consider  such  other  applica- 
tions for  assistance  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  made  to  it 

And  since  none  should  be  eligible  for  membership  but  communicants 
engaged  in  some  work  for  the  Church,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call 
these  institutions  *'  Church  Workers'  Unions."  Such  a  name  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  an  institution  founded  with  the 
object  of  enabling  men  to  discover,  not  wherein  they  differ,  but  wherein 
they  agree  ;  an  institution  in  which  all  parties  in  the  Church  might  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  astounding  waste  of  power  and  consensus 
of  uncooperativeness  at  present  existing,  and  forget  their  differences 
in  an  earnest  longing  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  their  common 
mother. 

And  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  such  "  Unions,"  I 
would  suggest  that  the  bishops  should  send  through  the  local  clergy  a 
personal  appeal  to  every  householder  who  was  a  conununicant,  calling 
upon  him  to  do  some  work  for  the  Church,  either  himself,  or  by  some 
members  of  his  family,  and  referring  him  to  his  clergyman  for  iuforma* 
tion  as  to  the  way  in  which  his  services  would  be  most  usefuL 

If  his  own  parish  did  not  need  them,  he  would  refer  him  to  the  rural 
dean  who  should  keep  a  register  of  '*^ants"  in  his  rural  deanery,  and  if 
these  were  supplied  he  could  then  refer  the  applicant  to  the  diocesan 
"  Union."  Thus  charity  would  begin  at  home — in  the  parish,  the  rural 
deanery,  the  diocese  ;  the  impetus  coming  in  the  first  instance  from  our 
Fathers  in  God,  who  could  thus,  as  has  been  truly  said,  ''  make  the 
Church  the  Christianising  agency,  the  spiritually-powerful  instrument 
which  she  might  and  ought  to  be." 
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ally,  if  there  be  one  requisite  for  the  work  of  the  Church  more 
arj  than  another,  it  is  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  laity  with  the 

in  their  endeavours  to  supply  the  spiritual  no  less  than  the  tern- 
wants  of  the  people.  Because,  if  the  Church  is  to  become  rooted  in 
fections  of  the  people,  as  Qod  grant  she  may — clergy  and  laity  alike 
Ibe  ready  to  adopt  and  further  everything  which  may  tend  to  im- 
their  condition,  from  the  building  of  a  church  to  the  opening  of  a 
vative  store  or  caf^  where  the  poor  can  get  food  so  cheap  and  well- 
1  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
.ming  there  afforded. 

eed,  I  believe  that  if  through  the  representations  of  zealous  Church- 
the  authorities  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  could  be  induced  to  follow 
ample  of  the  Templars,  and  throw  open  their  Champs  Elys^  on  cer- 
ammer  evenings  to  the  little  dwellers  in  the  surrounding  rookeries, 
stablished  Church  would  be  as  much  benefited  as  if  a  branch  of  the 
th  Defence  were  opened  in  the  centre  of  St  Giles, 
lave  endeavoured  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
;h  may  summon  the  laity  to  an  attack  upon  the  godlessness  and 
srentism  which  abounds  in  crowded  centres  of  population. 
Sy  perhaps,  a  crusade  lacking  the  romance  of  the  eleventh  century — 
need,  therefore,  for  some  Peter  the  Hermit  to  fire  the  youth  of  our 
ry  with  a  longing  to  rescue  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
don  of  the  devil  And  shame  on  ns,  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
sh,  if,  whilst  the  best  blood  in  England  is  only  too  eager  to  march  to 
assie,  or  brave  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  regions,  we  are  found  hang- 
ick  from  an  expedition  at  least  as  gldrious  as  the  vindication  of 
h  honour  in  Ashantee,  or  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 
»nld,  rather,  that  a  year  which  has  testified  to  an  increasing  desire  to 
iroUed  amongst  the  great  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  kingdom  might 
88  a  like  eagerness  to  do  our  mother  Church  an  equal,  nay,  greater 
e.  Would  that  a  year  memorable  for  the  passing  of  a  measure  for 
reservation  of  our  sailors'  lives  might  witness  the  kindling  of  a*like 
siasm  for  the  souls  of  those  who  occupy  the  crowded  courts  and 

in  our  midst. 

bserve  more  than  one  company  has  already  been  formed  to  carry  out 
bjects  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  well  may  the  Church  bid 

efforts  God-speed.  But  what  is  cleanliness  without  godliness  f 
!]!harch  must  not  lag  behind  the  philanthropist ;  nay,  of  philan- 
ists  she  should  be  facUe  princeps.  And  verily  the  result  to  be  ac- 
liahed  by  the  united  effort  of  her  forces  is  no  mean  one.     Worthy  it 

enthusiasm  of  a  revived  '*  Young  England ; ''  for  it  is  the  practical 
ittion  of  its  benevolent  theories.  Worthy  alike  the  earnest  efforts 
9  humblest  of  Christ's  disciples,  as  of  all  who  would  earn  for  them- 
i  the  glorious  title  of  ''The  Poor  Man's  Friend ;"  for  this,  and  this 
I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of  that  mighty  problem  described  by  Lord 
n  as  ''  near  to  the  heart  of  every  legislator  for  a  people,  how  to  in- 
>  a  people's  splendour  and  its  virtue,  and  how  to  diminish  its  penury 
'M  crime." 
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The  lliGHT  Rev.  the  Loud  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

I  CANNOT  but  feel  thankful  that  in  discussing  the  requisites  for  the  worl 
of  the  Church,  it  has  beeu  arranged  in  this  Congress  to  assign  *  distinc* 
place  to  '*  thinly-peopled  districts."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  spiritni 
wants  and  tha  ministerial  difficulties  of  large  towns  should  presen 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  most  persons  as  having  overwhelming  claims 
to  consideration  :  those  wants  and  difficulties  are  very  patent,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  England  many  persons  are  led  to  the  belief — and  I 
do  not  say  that  they  are  wrong  in  their  belief — that  the  bringing  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  bear  influentially  and  practically  upon  what  are 
called  the  ''  masses ''  is  the  great  problem  which  the  Church  has  to  solve : 
but  perhaps  the  result  may  sometimes  be  this,  that  while  Goliaths  are 
being  fought  and  we  may  hope  slain  in  the  large  towns,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
precious  in  the  eye  of  the  Qreat  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

As  the  Bishop  of  a  **  thinly-peopled  district,"  I  could  not  decline  to 
accede  to  the  request  that  I  would  bring  the  wants  of  such  districts 
under  your  notice  to-day.  And  let  me  introduce  my  subject  by  asking 
you  to  consider  what  a  '' thinly  .peopled  district"  means.  The  diocese 
of  Carlisle,  although  in  one  portion  of  it  the  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  consequence  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  although  it  contains 
the  remarkable  town  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  which  in  the  coarse  of 
about  five-and-twenty  years  has  grown  from  half-a-dozen  cottages  to  a 
town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  is  yet  altogether  not  equal  in  population  to 
several  of  our  large  towns  :  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, — any  one  of 
these  contains  more  population  than  the  whole  diocese  of  Carlisle,  which 
nevertheless  embraces  two  whole  counties  and  a  portion  of  a  third.  Or 
if  you  look  to  parishes,  I  can  tell  you  of  one  which  may  be  described  as  an 
isosceles  triangle,  having  a  base  of  some  fifteen  miles  and' two  sides  of  ten 
miles  each,  and  with  about  1000  souls  distributed  over  this  large  area ;  of 
another  nine  miles  long,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  broad,  with  2000 
people ;  of  another  consisting  of  about  500  spread  over  7000  acres, 
with  no  group  of  cottages  more  numerous  than  five  thronghont  the 
whole  extent ;  sind  so  on  almost  indefinitely.  These  may  seem  to  you  to 
be  extreme  cases,  but  they  really  are  not  very  extreme  in  my  diocese ; 
and  it  will  be  manifest  to  my  brethren  who  have  to  do  with  popnlons 
places,  that  these  thinly-peopled  districts  do  involve  a  difficulty  of  which, 
as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  paper,  they  know  little  or  nothing, 
namely,  that  old  one  of  catching  your  hare  before  you  consider  how 
yon  will  cook  it. 

In  contemplation  of  this  and  other  cognate  difficulties  which  attach 
to  the  spiritual  shepherding  of  thinly-peopled  districts,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  when  I  had  undertaken  to  read  a  paper  at  this  Congress,  that 
I  should  do  well  to  make  inquiry  of  those  who  had  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  work,  rather  than  attempt  to  evolve  a  paper  "  out  of  my  own  inner 
consciousness."  Accordingly,  I  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  more  than 
twenty  of  the  clergy  in  ray  diocese ;  and  upon  their  answers,  which  I 
have  carefully  examined  and  condensed  and  tabulated,  the  remarks  which 
I  venture  to  put  before  you  will  be  chiefly  based. 
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saking  generally,  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  thinly-peopled  districts 
)e  put  in  useful  contrast  with  that  of  dense  populations  by  saying, 
nrhereas  in  this  latter  case  the  problem  is  to  bring  the  people  to 
liiurch,  in  the  former  the  problem  is  to  bring  the  Church  to  tbe 
^  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  personal  intercourse  and 
lal  influence  are  at  the  root  of  all  success  in  doing  this :  tbe  clergy- 
>f  a  thinly-peopled  district  must  of  necessity  be  a  missionary,  and 
LOSt  important  condition  of  success  is,  under  Gk)d,  that  he  should 
ct  his  missionary  operations  upon  a  regular  and  well-arranged  plan. 
lay  say,  by  the  way  (though  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  under 
ead  of  lay  agency),  that  one  of  the  best  helps  to  a  clergyman,  in  a 
thinly-peopled  district,  is  a  stout  strong  pony :  I  have  sometimes 
1  that  our  societies  could  and  would  supply  this  kind  of  aid.  But 
ler  a  clergyman  has  four  legs  to  go  upon  or  only  two,  he  must 
ighly  perambulate  his  parish,  if  he  would  do  any  good.     And  it 

to  me  to  be  an  excellent  plan  for  a  clergyman  to  start  for  an  ex- 
on  of  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  :  he  finds  plenty  of  faarm-houscs 
in  the  wildest  districts,  in  which  he  is  abundantly  welcome  :  he 
ts  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  resting-place  to  an 
ig  service,  he  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  the  people,  he  is 
lised  as  a  friend,  his  future  visits  are  anxiously  expected.  A  very 
area  (as  I  know  from  an  actual  case)  may  be  thoroughly  visited  in 
ivay,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  effectively  because  it  involves  that 
Be  of  hospitality  which  is  never  wanting  in  thinly-peopled  districts. 
3re  is  another  mode  of  dealing  with  a  parish,  which  is  perhaps 
suitable  to  a  district  which  is  large,  but  not  quite  of  what  I  may 
oissionary  dimensions.  Suppose  a  parish  cut  up  into  a  certain 
er  of  districts,  and  each  district  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  lay-helper, 
a  from  among  the  communicants.  The  clergyman  collects  his  helpers 
ler  once  in  a  week,  reads  the  Scriptures  with  them  and  instructs 
;  they  on  their  part  are  his  agents  and  messengers  throughout  the 
L ;  tracts  can  be  distributed  through  them,  or  messages  sent ;  especially 
ottage  lectures,  conducted  by  the  clergyman,  are  under  their  imme- 
management ;  they  arrange  the  place  for  a  lecture,  make  it  known 
e  neighbourhood,  invite  the  people  to  attend.  I  am  describing 
has  been  done  and  found  to  succeed ;  but  I  think  it  is  manifest, 
without  the  test  of  experience,  that  such  a  plan  of  operation  is 
'  to  be  productive  of  good  results ;  it  keeps  the  whole  parish  (as  it 

in  hand,  and  it  enables  the  clergyman  to  do  that  which  is  so  im- 
at,  namely,  find  abundant  occupation  and  outlet  for  zeal.  Such 
XL  as  that  which  I  have  just  now  described  involves  lay  agency  in 
mplest  and  most  natural  form.  Unpaid  lay  agency  is,  I  apprehend, 
it  which  must  of  necessity  grow  spontaneously  in  the  soil  of  every 
;eDded  parish  :  in  some  form  or  another  every  clergyman  must  have 
sip  ;  for  Sunday-school  teachers  and  the  parish  choir,  if  for  nothing 
le  must  look  to  his  parishioners  :  all,  therefore,  that  I  would  venture 
^est  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  that  perhaps  this  unpaid 
sip  might  be  more  thoroughly  organised  and  more  extensively  applied 
it  has  been ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  plan  which  I  have 
describing,  and  which  is  essentially  this, — the  assigning  of  special 
»D8  of  a  parish  to  special  persons,  to  be  by  them  tended  and  visited 
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under  the  direction  of  the  parish  priest^ — might  be  in  many  cases 
adopted  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  sometimes  appears  to  me 
that  the  results  of  clerical  effort  are  not  as  great  as  they  ought  to  be,  in 
cousequence  of  a  want  of  method :  it  is  as  though,  instead  of  attacking 
a  country  with  military  skill,  a  number  of  muskets  were  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  number  of  brave  but  undisciplined  men,  and  they  were  told  to 
Jire  away.  I  need  not  say,  that  there  would  under  such  circumstances 
be  more  noise  and  smell  of  gunpowder  than  real  results :  why  should 
we  expect  a  different  result,  if  clergymen  undertake  parishes,  »a  they 
:>ometimes  do,  without  the  least  notion  of  the  way  in  which  a  parish 
should  be  handled  1 

Tiie  question  of  paid  lay  help  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  than  that 
of  unpaid.  Concerning  the  latter  the  only  difference  of  opinion  can  be  as 
to  the  degree  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  used;  but  with 
regard  to  the  former  I  do  not  find  upon  examination  that  the  case  is 
quite  so  clear.  I  am  disposed,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  made,  to  believe  that  paid  lay  agents  may  be  usefully 
employed,  if  you  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  right  men.  There  is  a 
society  which  sends  out  such  agents,  and  sends  them  independently  of 
the  clergyman ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  clerg3rman  of  a  parish  is 
manifestly  neglecting  his  duties,  it  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  any  organisa- 
tion, however  irregular,  which  may  be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neglected  people :  but  speaking  of  what  ought  to  be,  without  reference 
to  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  lay  agent, 
in  order  to  do  much  permanent  good,  ought  to  be  working  in  entire  accord 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  This,  however,  is  frequently  not  the 
ciise.  The  agents  are  in  fact  generally  Dissenters ;  and  though  they  profess 
to  be  of  no  sect  or  party  in  particular,  still  they  do  not  themselves  frequent 
the  parish  church;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their 
teaching  and  example  can  be  conducive  to  permanent  good.  An  agoit 
of  this  society  said  to  one  of  my  clergy,  "  We  are  very  willing  to  employ 
Churchmen,  but  you  do  not  manufacture  the  article."  How  this  may  be 
I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  I  could  wish  very  much  that  the  article 
was  manufactured  upon  Church  principles,  and  that  it  was  easier  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  present  to  obtain  the  aid  of  men,  who  would  be  willing 
for  moderate  stipends  to  work  in  our  scattered  parishes,  under  the  direction 
of  and  in  cordial  union  with  the  clerg3rman. 

These  paid  lay  agents  might  very  properly  receive  the  Bishop's  license. 
I  have  myself  granted  licenses  in  a  few  instances,  and  have  expressed  my 
willingness  to  grant  them  when  requested  by  the  clergy  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
number  of  licenses  granted  has  not  been  great,  and  the  result  has  not  in 
all  cases  been  as  encouraging  as  might  be  desired.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  that  persons  would  probably  seek  such  an  office,  if  it  could  be  regarded 
as  a  step  to  the  ordained  ministry ;  and  possibly  this  might  be  so  ;  but  the 
suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be  caught  upon  one  of  the  horns  of  tlus  dilemma; 
either  the  persons  in  question  are  sufficiently  educated  to  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  then  this  method  of  proceeding  to  candi- 
dature is  unnecessary,  or  else  they  are  not  sufficiently  educated,  and  then 
it  would  be  an  evil  thing  to  substitute  for  sufficient  education  that  which 
would  in  fact  be  no  substitute  at  all.  Of  course  there  may  be  ezceptionai 
cases,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  general  principle.     On  the  whole,  I  think 
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t  for  thinly-peopled  districts  paid  lay  agency  is  not  nearly  so  hopeful 
so  worthy  of  a  clergyman's  attention  as  unpaid.  And  I  cannot  pass 
tn  the  question  of  unpaid  agency,  without  remarking  that  there  are  in 
our  parishes  certain  unpaid  lay  agents,  who  seem  to  me  not  to  be 
ued  to  anything  like  so  good  an  account  as  they  might  be, — I  mean 

churchwardens.  Why  should  not  the  office  of  the  churchwarden  be 
aided  as  having  its  spiritual  sidel  why  should  he  not  exercise  his 
ce  during  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday  ?  why  should  he  not  try  to 
ig  people  to  church  as  well  as  find  places  for  them  when  they  get  there  ? 
rhere  is  another  point  to  which  our  energies  should  be  directed  in 
3ly-peopled  districts,  and  that  is  the  building  of  chapels  in  the  outlying 
ts  of  the  parish.  The  old  parish  church  is  not  unfrequently  inaccessible 
large  portions  of  the  parish ;  sometimes  the  parish  consists  of  several 
'nships,  and  the  church  is  not  situated  in  the  most  populous.  In  cases 
this  kind,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  building  chapels.  It  is  true 
t  not  unfrequently  a  schoolroom  may  be  obtained  which  can  be  used 

divine  service ;  but  a  schoolroom  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  a 
Tch ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  gathering  together  of  a  con^egation 
a  schoolroom  should  be  regarded  as  only  a  provisional  arrangement, 
il  better  things  can  be  done.  School  chapels  have  in  some  parishes 
n  found  a  useful  institution, — understanding  by  a  school  chapel  a 
Iding  *'  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  having  a  chancel  which  can 
shut  off  by  a  curtain  when  the  building  is  used  as  a  school.  The 
arch  Building  Society  has  made  special  grants  towards  buildings  of  this 
d,  and  they  are  certainly  better  than  a  mere  licensed  schoolroom  ;  but 
I  I  would  maintain  earnestly  the  importance,  when  possible,  of  having 
ailding  consecrated  to  worship  only,  every  association  of  which  should 
d  to  lead  the  mind  heavenward.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  building 
.  perennial  sermon  in  a  thinly-peopled  district. 

k.fter  all  there  are  not  a  few  cases  of  districts  such  as  I  am  now  con- 
ning, in  which  the  true  remedy  is  subdivision  and  the  endowment  of 
f  parishes  carved  out  of  the  old.     Thank  Grod,  the  spirit  which  led  to 

formation  and  endowment  of  our  ancient  parishes  has  not  entirely 

sed  away,  as  I  can  testify  from  experience  ;  and  the  very  best  kind  of 

agency  is  that  by  which  a  distant  township,  practically  cut  off  from 

parish  church,  is  supplied,  through  the  liberality  of  some  godly  and 
tlthy  layman,  with  a  church  and  a  parson  and  a  parsonage  of  its  own. 
t  may  naturally  be  asked,  whether  the  mission  system  which  has  of 
\  been  so  much  developed  in  England  is  applicable  to  the  thinly-peopled 
;ricts  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
an  scarcely  be  regarded  as  generally  applicable ;  in  the  case  of  villages 
h  as  are  common  in  the  south,  where  a  town  can  be  taken  as  a  centre 
>perations,  a  mission  may  probably  be  carried  out  with  advantage  ;  but 
Jbe  case  of  such  districts  as  I  have  chiefly  in  mind,  I  question  whether 
re  is  much  opening  for  an  agency  of  this  kind.  I  speak  with  some 
itation  upon  this  subject,  as  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  my  own 
cese,  the  result  of  which  may  tend  to  modify  my  opinion.  I  have 
letimes  thought,  however,  that  it  might  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
e  in  addition  to  the  parochial  clergy  a  small  number  of  itinerants,  who 
lid  be  able  to  go  from  place  to  place,  and  cheer  the  hearts  both  of 
isters  and  people  by  an  occasional  visit.     But  this  would  be  to.tibL<^  ^ 
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liiwirv  tljiUi    a   nooossaiT  ;  that  which    is  absolutely  necessary  must  i 
}:iMUMal  lu'  diMio  by  tho  iuiiii.<ti.-r  himself,  with  such  aid  as  his  own  parisl^ 
supplu'w<. 

Yi's ;  wo  must  ooino  Xo  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  a  very  solemn  oii^ 
for  those  who  havo  boon  called  to  tho  Ministry  iff  the  Word  and  Sacraments 
ni  rhrisi's  iMniroh.  namely,  that  whatever  kind  of  lay  agency  is  used  . 
wholhiT  nuioh  or  little,  whoihtr  paid  or  unpaid,  whether  male  or  female  - 
vol  at  (or  all  tho  lite  and  Si>ul  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  parish  must  W 
the  olor»:vin;ui  hiniselt'.  And  I  nood  no:  say  that  the  clersrvman  of  s. 
\\\\\\\\  pooi»Ud  distriit.  though  he  ni,iv  be  free  from  manvof  the  difficulties 
ol  his  breihn,*!!  in  UriTO  towns,  h^s  nevertheless  ditScuIties  j.>eculiariy  L^ 
own.  ri)o  i\vsi;:on  of  a  man  i>res*.imaVIv  culnvatod  in  mind  and  tast^ 
!o  a  do::rxo  far  sur;\i5s:n::  the  cultivativ^n  *.i  ajiv  i-f  Lis  dxk.  in  a  distri 
\\\  \\h:oh  \w  h.iS  ::o  oi>*oor:ur,i:v  of  cxoh.irj::;^  tLouiiLls  with  educat^fc= 
::*.iv.xi*.  ;s  or.i*  of  a  verv  trvi::*:.  s.^u;e::-^u5  ^.f  a  verv  devressin^.  and  ev«^ 
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^nire  or  two  with  strong  prejudices,  or  a  dissenting  clique  with  external 
^wire-pullers,  and  collisions  are  inevitable,  mistakes  sometimes  irremediable. 
I  know  of  a  good  many  more  country  parishes  than  town  ones  where 
things  are  all  crooked,  with  very  little  hope  of  getting  them  straight.  So 
I  am  convinced  that  tact,  gentleness,  and  consideration  for  others,  however 
Taluable  in  all  cases,  are  of  special  importance  in  the  management  of  small 
country  parishes.  Even  if  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  parishioners,  or  of 
a  small  fraction  of  them,  are  unreasonable,  they  should  be  treated  with 
kindly  respect.  It  is  surely  better  to  give  way  in  matters  not  of  principle 
(and,  by  the  way,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  confound  wilfulness 
■with  principle),  to  deny  one's  self  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  wor- 
ship, and  at  least  to  wait,  than  to  risk  losing  confidence,  support,  and 
perhaps  fellow-workers.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  even  voluntary 
parochial  councils  in  country  parishes,  but  I  am  sure  a  wise  clergyman 
"will  take  counsel  continually  with  those  who  would  naturally  form  his 
parochial  council,  if  he  had  one. 

Guild  op  Church- Workers. — It  is  of  primary  importance  to  enlist  as 
many  as  possible  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  any  parish.  To  this  end, 
I  would  form  a  society  or  guild  of  all  the  Church-'workers  I  could  get  hold 
of — Sunday-school  teachers,  district  visitors,  singers  in  the  choir,  collectors 
for  Church  societies,  and  any  others  whom  I  could  find  an  excuse  for 
enrolling  as  Church-workers.  This  society  should  meet  periodically,  per- 
haps quarterly,  in  some  parish-room  or  schoolroom,  for  a  little  service  and 
for  consultation  upon  the  Church  work  of  the  parish.  There  should  also 
be  an  anniversary  day,  with  an  early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  morning,  and  a  social  gathering  in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  service 
in  church,  and  a  special  address  to  the  Church-workers.  There  are  num- 
berless little  details  of  work  which  can  be  talked  over  in  such  a  society, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  adds  great  life  and  interest  to  the  work  itself. 
By  all  means  show  as  much  deference  as  you  can  to  such  a  band  of  workers. 
The  parish  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  clergyman,  while  immoveable 
in  matters  of  real  principle,  is  most  anxious  to  take  all  classes  into  his 
confidence,  and  to  show  deference  to  all  the  reasonable  (and  sometimes 
even  to  the  unreasonable)  vrishes  of  his  people. 

Society  of  Holy  Living. — Another  very  valuable  bond  of  union  in  a 
small  parish  is  the  formation  of  a  little  guild  or  association  with  a  view  to 
mutual  help  in  holiness  of  living.  I  would  recommend,  as  the  simplest 
form  of  such  association,  that  established  by  Mr  Sydney  Tyacke  of  Hel- 
«ton  in  Cornwall,  which  is  called  "  The  Society  of  Holy  Living,"  and  has 
branches  in  a  large  number  of  parishes.  It  has  very  few  rules,  and  the 
briefest  possible  intercessory  prayer  to  be  used  by  the  members,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  society  may  be  regulated  just  as  each  branch  may  wish. 
Perhaps  a  monthly  meeting  on  Sunday,  when  some  devotional  book  might 
be  read  and  explained,  with  prayer,  would  answer  as  well  as  any  other 
pl^,  and  if  only  three  or  four  were  thus  gathered  together  monthly,  the 
benefit  to  these  would  be  great,  and  you  would  have  what  is  of  inestimable 
value — a  nucleus  of  devout  people  with  a  high  and  holy  aim,  whose  in- 
fluence and  example  must  tell  upon  others. 

Thoroughness  op  Work. — I  suppose  that  one  great  advantage  which  a 
thinly-peopled  parish  possesses  over  a  populous  one  is  in  the  possibility  of 
much  greater  thoroughness  of  work.     There  is  less  to  be  done  in  the  way 
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of  order  and  system  and  machinery  ;  more  in  the  way  of  individual  int«^^' 
course.     The  people  in  the  small  parish  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  thorougl&  ^1 
known  and  individually  cared  for.     I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger        ^ 
overdoing  this,  and   of  thus  destroying  independence,  and  fostering  ^ 

spirit  of  subservience  and  unreality  among  the  poor.  But  I  really  dou  ot 
whether  this  is  a  very  serious  danger  practically.  My  experience  wou.  -id 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  necessity  for  warning  the  clergy,  at  leai  —  .t, 
against  spoiling  their  people  by  over-visiting  is  not  pressing.  K  I  mj 
Tenture  to  counsel  some  of  my  younger  brethren,  whose  lot  may  be  cast  z 
pleasant  country  places,  I  would  say,  Know  your  people  thoroughl;^ 
Not  only  visit  systematically,  but  make  a  point  of  seizing  upon  every  pi 
text  for  a  visit.  Above  all,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  misunderstand  ^Md- 
ing,  or  you  have  reason  to  believe  any  parishioner  is  in  any  way  annoys  ^ed 
with  you,  don't  leave  it  to  time  to  heal  the  sore,  but  go  and  talk  it  oi —  ^nt. 
Half  the  misunderstandings  in  the  world  can  be  healed  by  a  little 
and  timely  explanation.  Show  that  the  clergyman  cannot  take  ofenc 
Be  servant  of  all. 

School-Teaching. — Another  advantage  which  the  country  parish  oflfc 
is  the  opportunity  of  daily  opening  the  school  with  prayer,  and  conductii:=i — nj 
the  religious  teaching.  This  is  scarcely  possible  among  the  multiplici  — ^ty 
of  engagements  in  a  town  parish,  but  where  it  is  possible,  it  is  of  t  be 
utmost  value  both  to  teacher  and  to  taught  To  the  former  it  brin^^gs 
punctuality,  system,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  a  power  of 

entering  into,  and  adapting  himself  to,  the  modes  of  thought  and  exprw  cs- 
siou  familiar  to  the  poor.  To  the  latter,  the  systematic  religious  teachi  — "g 
by  the  clergyman  is  not  only  in  itself  of  the  utmost  value,  but  is  aJ^^^so 
undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  education,  drawing  out  (if 

only  tolerably  well  done)  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  child  t(^— >  * 
degree  attainable  by  no  other  lesson  of  the  day. 

Children's  Services,   <kc. — It  seems  often  forgotten,  especially  i'J 

country  parishes,  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  congregations  is  com] 
of  children.  Surely  they  should  havp  their  own  services,  at  least  occasi( 
ally,  in  which  everything  should  be  adapted  to  them.  A  short,  brig! 
musical  service,  with  several  children's  hymns  to  popular  tunes^  and 
short  sermon,  very  simple,  very  interesting,  illustrated  by  anecdote,  ai 
enlivened  by  a  little  catechising  in  the  shape  of  a  few  questions  now 
then,  this  will  always  be  a  treat  to  the  children.  It  must  not,  howev( 
be  thought  that  preaching  to  children  is  easier  than  preaching  to  gro) 
np  people.  It  is  really  much  harder,  and  requires  even  more  care 
preparation.  Of  course,  it  must  be  unwritten,  and  it  is  better  to  apes 
from  the  lectern  or  chancel-step  (as  less  formal)  than  from  the  pulpit 
is  a  plan  that  has  answered  for  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  turn 
remain  in  the  school  on  Sunday  morning  with  the  younger  children,  wh^  -^^^ 
the  elder  ones  go  to  church,  and  to  give  them  a  short  service  there.  Tl^  |J® 
teacher  will  dismiss  them  in  time  for  him  to  get  to  church  for  part  of  tl^  ~^ 
service.  It  is  also  very  desirable  on  one  day  in  the  week  to  get  a  litt^^^'® 
class  of  the  children  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  in  the  National  Schou—  ^^' 
These  are  often  sadly  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  religious  truU— *^* 
Let  the  children  see  and  feel  that  they  are  loved  and  cared  for,  and  th^-  f/ 
will  not  be  slow  to  repay  it     It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  pass  a  child  ^ 

your  parish  without  a  pleasant  smile  of  recognition. 
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.  Employments  for  Church-Helpkrs. — Exercise  your  ingenuity  in 
inding  all  sorts  of  employment  for  all  willing  to  be  employed ;  and  chuose 
^our  workers  from  all  classes.  If  a  really  devoat  and  efEcicut  Liyman  is 
iTailable,  by  all  means  let  him  conduct  cottage  lectures,  and  act  as  lay- 
reader,  with  the  Bishop's  sanction  and  appointment,  if  this  may  be  had. 
K  national  schoolmaster  may  often  be  a  very  fit  man  for  such  work.  But, 
>f  course,  such  help  as  this  is  not  to  be  expected  in  most  country 
parishes.  There  are,  however,  very  few  parishes  so  small  -as  to  afford  no 
>ne  willing  to  undertake  a  district  to  visit  or  a  class  to  teach.  I  used 
ivhen  young  to  despise  tracts.  I  have  lived  to  know  better.  The  people 
in  country  parishes,  at  least,  read  them  and  profit  by  them,  and  their 
regular  distribution  is  very  useful.  Church-helpers  may  also  be  employed 
;o  great  advantage  in  the  collection,  monthly  or  quarterly,  of  small  sub- 
icriptions  to  missionary  and  other  Church  work.  It  is  wonderful  how 
nuch  may  be  done  to  help  good  works,  if  the  pence  of  the  poor  be  re- 
garded, and  not  only  the  guineas  of  the  rich.  But  it  is  necessary  that  an 
iccurate  statement  of  all  money  so  collected  be  printed  and  distributed 
uinually.  The  training  of,  and  singing  in,  the  choir  ;  the  management  of 
mother's  meetings,  clothing-clubs,  and  the  like ;  the  selling  of  books,  such 
18  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  hymn-books ;  the  superintendence  of  a  reading- 
room,  night-school,  or  classes ;  these  are  among  the  occupations  whicli 
even  small  parishes  can  provide  for  vnlling  hands. 

Daily  Prayer. — Let  me  plead  for  the  use  of  the  Church's  Daily  Prayer, 
ftt  least  in  the  morning,  even  in  very  small  country  parishes.  No  doubt 
yery  few  can  attend  ;  but,  if  it  be  only  the  clergyman's  own  family  that  are 
ible  to  do  so,  it  is  the  public  acknowledgment  of  a  great  principle,  and  a 
standing  protest  against  the  notion  that  religion  is  a  thing  for  Sundays 
Duly.  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Rock  about  a  year  ago,  from  one  who  said  lie 
never  heard  of  the  introduction  of  daily  prayer  into  a  church  without  a 
shudder,  because  it  was  the  substitution  of  the  outward  and  formal  for  tlio 
inward  and  spiritual.  I  suppose  the  writer  of  that  letter  would  be  in- 
credulous if  I  spoke  of  the  comfort  and  refreshment  which  the  Church's 
Daily  Prayer  is  to  thousands  in  our  land.  I  can  bear  witness  how  precious 
to  two  or  three  hard-working  mothers  of  families  are  the  peaceful  twenty 
minutes  thus  given  from  time  to  time  to  God.  But  we  will  use  that 
letter  as  a  warning,  and  pray  Qod  to  preserve  us  from  the  outward  and 
[ormal.  It  is  our  danger  in  everything.  It  may  be  possible  in  Lent  to 
add  Evening  Prayer  with  a  very  short  devotional  reading  daily. 

MiSSiON-KooMS  AND  School-Churches. — Every  fresh  centre  of  Church 
life  is  a  blessing  to  a  scattered  parish.  Let  mission-rooms  and  school - 
shorches  be  multiplied  as  far  as  practicable.  We  have  too  long  allowed 
the  zeal  of  our  dissenting  brethren  to  forestall  us  in  our  outlying  districts. 
No  doubt  there  is  difficulty  in  supplying  the  service  in  these  on  Sundays, 
tmt  at  least  let  us  do  what  we  can. 

Occasional  Services  in  Houses. — During  the  winter  months,  besides 
^gular  cottage-lectures,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  occasional  meetings  for 
irayer  and  instruction  in  distant  farm-houses,  or  other  suitable  buildingf^, 
naking  the  arrangements,  and  giving  personal  invitations  to  the  neigh- 
K>urs,  a  few  days  beforehand.  An  occasional  missionary  meeting  in  such 
mtlying  districts  is  very  popular. 

The  Parish  Church. — But,  after  all,  the  parish  church  must  be  the 
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real  centre  of  life,  worship,  and  instruction,  even  in  the  most  scattered 
parish.     I  am  afraid  our  services  and  our  preaching  are  not  always 
helpful  and'  interesting  and  edifying  to  the  poor,  who  form  the  bidk 
our  country  congregations,  as  they  might  be.     I  should  like  to  say  a  gre«^ 
deal  about  this,  but  I  will  only  venture  on  thus  much  :  Let  our 
be  very  hearty,  very  simple,  very  reverent,  very  congregational ;  and  l* 
our  preaching  be  very  plain,  very  earnest,  and  very  practical. 

Conclusion. — Lastly,  let  me  not  omit  all  mention  of  those  cases   ^^f 
thinly-peopled  country  parishes  in  which  the  clergyman  stands  all  but,    ^f 
quite,  alone,  having  none  to  help  him.     Such  cases  are  not  infrequent    xjj 
Wales,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  been  alienated  from 
the  Church.      Few  positions  are  more  trying.      It  needs  indeed  grea^ 
grace  and  resolution  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  life  and  duty,  whers 
there  is  no  one  to  whose  sympathy  and  counsel  one  can  turn  in  one's  houn 
of  depression  and  faint-heartedness.     Yet  the  one  only  hope  in  such  cbms 
lies  in  the  maintenance  of  that  high  standard.     Tl^e  life  of  St  Francis  da 
Sales  presents  a  notable  example  of  the  wonderful  change  wrought  by 
simple  perseverance  in  the  daily  punctual  visit,  and  performance  of  the 
Church's  offices,  in  a  town  where  there  was  not  one  for  months  to  wel- 
come the  visit  or  care  for  the  service.     And  the  example  of  one  man 
living  a  holy  and  consistent  life,  and  lovingly  anxious  to  help  the  souls  of 
his  people,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  cannot 
ever  be  without  its  fruit.     If  there  are  few  that  listen,  the  servant  is  not 
faring  worse  than  the  Master ;  and  the  saving  of  one  soul  is  worth  a  life's 
labour. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr  Salt,  M.P. 

While  I  hare  hecn  listening  to  all  that  has  been  so  well  adyanced  by  the  lUe 
and  experienced  men  who  have  read  papers,  I  have  found  that  the  salject  that 
we  are  discussing  to-day  has  been  rapidly  diminishing,  until  at  length  it  i* 
completely  exhausted.  J  must  therefore  ask  to  be  excused  if  I  endeavour  to  retfCk 
the  goal  by  another  and  less  direct  route.  In  looking  at  the  form  in  which  tkt 
subject  has  been  proposed  for  consideration,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
breadth  of  its  scope  and  character.  That  form  implies  that  to  some  extent^  so  ^  i* 
regards  the  existing  system,  there  must  be  some  confession  of  weakness  and  soBN 
acknowledgment  of  failure;  but  in  that  clear  and  simple  acknowledgment  d 
failure,  I,  for  one,  perceive  much  strength  and  gather  much  hope  for  the  future.  H 
any  institution  in  this  country  is  to  maintain  for  many  generations  a  lasting  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  not  only  from  time  to  time  put  befoie 
them  the  work  which  it  has  done,  and  the  work  which  it  is  now  doing,  but  it  mmt 
not  shrink  from  careful  and  unflinching  criticism  as  to  its  own  defect^  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  attaining  the  great  and  vital  objects  for  which  it  ms 
originally  created,  and  for  which  it  continues  to  exist  And  there  is  another  poist 
which  strikes  me  as  arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the  question  put  before  us  to-dij. 
y^Q  are  asked  in  a  most  pointed  manner  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  which  is  the 
real  work  of  the  Church  here.     We  are  asked  how  the  Church  can  best  bring  hom 
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ke  poor  and  ignorant  the  inestimable  advantages  of  Church  influence  and  Charch 
bing.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the  Church  is  going  to  pieces  on  acconnt  of 
mal  differences,  but  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  English  Church  are 
ling  when  compared  with  those  which  agitate  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  they  are 
ere  trifle  when  compared  with  those  which  separate,  as  by  insuperable  barriers, 
various  sects  of  nonconformists.  I,  for  one,  look  upon  the  differences  of  which 
7  complain  rather  as  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  healthy  movement  and  of  strong 

Tigorous  action,  because,  with  very  few  exceptions,  underneath  those  loudly 
tamtdi  differences  there  exists  a  lasting  bond  of  faith  and  union  and  love.  We 
■ometimes  told  that  political  agitation  will  end  in  the  dis-establishment  and 
ruction  of  the  English  Church,  but  this  I  know  full  well,  that  if  once  we  succeed 
reating  an  organisation  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  bring  home  to  every  man, 
lan,  and  child  in  this  country,  the  benefit  of  living  lives  based  on  a  Christian 
aition,  then  our  differences  will  become  small,  our  difficulties  will  disappear,  and 
erj  for  dis-establishment  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Well,  then,  it  appears  to 
from  the  form  of  the  question  that  what  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  the  Church 
k  human  society  is  to  carry  on  its  contest  with  misery,  vice,  and  ignorance ;  and 

the  members  of  the  Church  are  to  prepare  for  that  conflict.  It  almost  seems  a 
sm,  to  say  that  three  things  are  required — organisation,  men,  and  money.  With 
ird  to  men  and  money,  I  believe  little  difficulty  need  be  experienced ;  but  J  would 

eaj  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  men  who  are  to  work,  and  especially  of  lay 
ata,  let  us  not  be  above  choosing  the  very  poorest  working  men  if  they  have  their 
rts  in  the  work,  because  they  are  the  men  who  in  their  simple  and  perhaps  rough 
[^age  may  be  the  best  instruments  for  bringing  home  to  their  own  class  those 
ha  that  we  desire'  to  inculcate ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  St  Paul  made 
of  the  labours  of  a  fugitive  slave.  As  to  money,  all  I  will  say  is,  that  many  pence 
ce  many  pounds;  but  organisation,  I  believe,  is  the  thing  to  which  we  should 
ote  our  most  earnest  attention.  What  sort  of  organisation  is  it  that  we  want?  It 
it  be  a  system  equal  to  every  emergency  and  prepared  to  cope  with  every  contin- 
ey,  however  strange  or  unexpected.  It  must  be  equal  to  dealing  with  the  sailors 
\  occasionally  visit  the  seaports  of  our  shores,  as  well  as  the  cottagers  who  spend  their 
»le  lives  within  sight  of  their  own  homes.  Our  organisation  must  be  contrived  to 
it  the  case  of  the  millionaire  of  the  West  End  of  the  metropolis  no  less  than  of  the 
lions  who  throng  the  crowded  East.  It  must  deal  with  the  navigators  on  the  canals, 
li  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  on  the  lonely  hills,  with  the  toiling,  sorrow- 
women  of  the  Black  Countr}',  and  with  the  energetic,  burly  mechanics  of  every 
lafactoring  town  in  the  country.  Then  arises  the  question.  Is  the  organisation 
ch  we  now  have  sufficient  for  all  these  things?  If  so,  why  was  this  question 
Ad  ?  The  organisation  on  which  we  have  hitherto  depended  is  the  parochial 
jtSBLf  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  as  it  has  been  the  credit  and  strength  of  the 
^lish  Church  for  ages ;  but  because  it  has  done  so  much,  it  does  not  follow  that 
B  perfect.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  Gallican  Church  the 
Dchial  clergy  are  over-ruled  and  almost  crushed  by  episcopal  authority ;  but  in 

Church  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  parochial  clergy  have  great  power,  and 
letimea  even  check  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  Bishops.  In  none  of  the  sister 
irehes  of  the  Church  of  England  has  the  parochial  system  been  adopted  in  the 
n  in  which  she  has  it;  neither  in  Canada,  the  Cape,  Katal,  New  Zealand, 
itralia,  or  India.  If  I  mention  India,  it  is  that  I  may  say  that  there  harmony 
raila  among  the  Christians  of  different  communions,  leading  to  a  degree  of 
ffOoarBe  and  friendship  which  they  find  of  great  value  in  their  struggle  with 
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the  worst  forms  of  heathenism — a  line  of  conduct  which  Chorchmen  at  home  wonld 
do  well  to  imitate.  What  is  the  remedy  I  propose?  Not  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  parochial  clergy,  which  is  the  yery  life  and  soul  of  oar  CShnreh. 
Rather  let  us  go  back  on  the  old  lines.  We  shall  find  that  formerly  there  wu  i 
diocesan  authority  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cathedral  from  which  proceeded  i 
missionary  spirit,  which  succeeded  in  spreading  Christianity  throughout  the  len^ 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  are  many  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  the 
parochial  clergy,  however  able,  howeyer  brare  and  strong,  are  unable  to  cope,  bat 
strength  and  ability  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  weakest  places  of  the  present 
system  ;  scattered  populations  might  be  sought  for  ;  populations  which  had  sprong 
up  rapidly  might  bo  assisted ;  roving  people  might  be  searched  for,  if  in  the 
Cathedral  towns  there  were  men — laymen  and  clergymen — supported  bj  a  mull 
amount  of  money  which  would  cheerfully  be  given,  and  who,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  a  leader,  might  be  sent  forth  by  him  to  minister  to  destitute  and  neglected 
districts. 


DISCUSSIOX. 
Rev.  John  W.  Bardsley,  M.A. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  pleaded  for  the  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  dnv 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  for  a  few  moments  from  them  and  the  ''  stout  ponv " 
which  has  already  become  famous,  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  refentothe 
crowded  centres  of  population,  for  in  them  my  experience,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
acquired.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  intemperance  and  debauchery,  the  irreligion 
and  crime,  which  too  often  pervade  these  same  large  centres,  there  will  be  few  to  deny 
that  this  is  the  pressing  practical  question  of  the  day,  and  that  if  our  discnssions 
contribute  anything  to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  the  Congress  at  Stoke vill 
be  remembered  even  for  higher  reasons  than  its  generous  hospitality  and  Chriititn 
concord.  We  cannot,  however,  deal  with  the  subject  unless  our  minds  grasp  tbe 
rapid  rate  at  which  the  population  of  the  county  districts  is  flowing  into  the  Itfge 
centres.  It  is  not  merely  that,  during  the  last  250  years,  the  population  of  the 
country  has  multiplied  fivefold,  but  that  the  rural  districts  are  rapidly  being  drained 
of  their  population.  In  thirty-four  of  these  large  centres,  containing  4,000,000  of 
people,  52)  per  cent.,  it  has  been  ascertained,  do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship 
whatever.  The  question  then  is,  How  can  these  dark  spots  be  transformed  into 
centres  of  light  and  life  and  spiritual  love  ?  The  parochial  system,  valuable  ii  it  i^ 
will  prove  utterly  insufficient  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  cast-iron  machine  instead 
of  a  living  organisation.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that^  for  the  head  of  anehi 
centre  of  population,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  the  right  man  in  therig^^ 
place.  The  Church  is  suffering  in  not  a  few  great  towns  from  the  round-peg  iB<i 
square-hole  system.  We  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers  that  nen 
present  themselves  for  the  ministry  without  possessing  a  single  qualification  fin*  i^ 
and  there  are  patrons,  and  ecclesiastical  patrons,  too,  who  nominate  men  for  eveatho 
most  important  posts,  who  are  wholly  unfitted  for  them.  For  these  large  eeoticsof 
population  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  are  wanted.  For  the  country,  if  I  ib*7 
dare  to  say  it,  good  men  may  do,  but  for  these  large  centres  none  bat  the  belt— laon 
not  committed  to  any  theological  hobby  which  they  are  ready  to  ride  over  the  heads 
of  their  people.    Who  would  deny  the  value  of  prophetical  atodieaf  boiwha^for 
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instance,  does  a  poor  widow,  with  ten  hungry  mouths  at  home,  care  for  a  continual 
diaqnisition  on  the  ten  toes  of  the  Beast  ?  She  longs  to  hear  of  a  Qod  who  will  hear 
(he  raTens  when  they  cry,  and  who  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and 
a  husband  to  the  widow.  To  what  extent  can  any  archaeological  argument  in  favour 
of  a  cope  or  against  it  lighten  her  pressing  cares  ?  Our  great  centres  want  a  prac- 
tical man  ;  not  a  mere  bookworm  ;  not  a  novice  ;  not  one  of  the  ancients,  but  one  who, 
with  burning  love  for  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  intense  love  of  souls,  with  some  expe- 
rience and  much  sympathy,  with  earnest  prayer  and  incessant  toil,  will  seek  to  win 
sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Where  such  mistakes  in  the  exercise  of  patron- 
age have  been  made,  the  arrangements  of  our  Church  ought  to  be  sufficiently  elastic 
to  admit  speedy  rectification.  Few  sights  arc  more  pitiable  to  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  our  great  centres  at  heart  than  to  see  a  good  man,  saddened  by  failure, 
growing  grey  amid  the  regrets  of  his  friends  and  the  silent  contempt  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  the  great  town  where  he  is  doomed  to  labour,  uncheered  by  success,  and  yet 
conscious  that,  in  a  different  scene,  his  special  gifts  and  talents  would,  by  God's 
blessing,  have  ensured  rich  results.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  fair  to  the  man, 
not  fair  to  the  parish.  The  claims  of  Christ's  cause  cannot  afford  it,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  Church  ought  not  to  allow  it.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  sorrowful 
dissent  from  the  remark  of  Mr  Salt,  that  in  large  centres  of  population  there  a're  no 
serious  divisions  amongst  members  of  the  Church.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  read 
in  the  paper  of  Bradlaugb,  the  National  Reformer,  language  of  this  kind,  "  Look 
at  these  Christians,  see  them  quarrel  about  the  cut  of  a  coat  and  the  colour  of  a  vest- 
ment !  '  Whom  the  gods  intend  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad  ; '  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  lecture  against  them."  Turning  to  the  subject  of  lay  agency,  I  would 
say  that  the  battle  of  lay  agency  as  a  principle  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  with 
thankfulness  I  remember  it  has  been  won  by  the  staunch  Evangelicals  of  the  last 
generation.  Those  who  differ  from  me  most  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  many  good  things  which  the  Church  owes  to  those  staunch  Evangelicals;  but  though 
that  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  we  have  not  yet  dispelled  from  all  quarters  the 
feeling  that  spiritual  work  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  ministry.  We  have  to 
teach  people  not  only  that  they  may  do  Church  work,  but  that  they  mu$t  do  it — that  all 
Christians  have  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and  that  those  who  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  and  anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  unction  have 
spiritual  sacrifices  to  offer.  We  have  to  teach  them  that  in  the  spiritual  hive  there  can 
be  no  drones,  and  that  if  men  will  not  work  neither  shall  they  eat.  The  multitudes, 
aa  in  the  days  of  the  Lord,  are  still  gathered  round  us  in  these  great  centres,  far 
from  their  home,  the  day  far  spent,  and  they  have  nothing  to  eat.  And  must  wo 
not  add  that,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  remedy  too  often  suggested  is  a  pocket 
remedy,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ? "  A  subscription  list  is 
relied  upon,  and  how  many  curates,  how  many  readers  can  we  secure,  is  too  often 
the  only  care,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  material  at  our  disposal.  "  Give  ye  them 
to  eat,"  still  says  our  Lord.  Order,  however,  was  maintained.  The  multitudes  were 
distributed  in  hundreds  and  in  fifties.  The  Supreme  Giver  was  recognised,  "  Bring 
them  hither  to  Me."  And  when  He  blessed  and  brake,  the  law  of  distribution  was 
the  law  of  multiplication,  and  "  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled."  The  miracle  is  a 
parable  in  action,  and  applicable  to  our  own  times.  Let  the  Church  eiy'oin  her 
faithful  laity  to  give  the  multitude  to  eat,  rather  than  timidly  inquire  "  Whence 
ihall  we  buy  ?  "  Let  the  laity  seek  to  observe  the  laws  of  order,  and  not  distribute  at 
random,  but  in  the  due  arrangement  of  divided  population  and  a  recognised  head, 
mder  that  Great  Head  who  alone  can  bless,  whilst  they  offer  to  the  Church  their 
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willing  service.  Let  our  lay  friends  l)e  taught  not  to  underrate  the  proTision 
their  resources  may  be  small  and  poor.  Let  it  be  bread  and  not  a  stone  ;  and  th< 
if  only  barley  bread,  it  will,  if  broken  by  the  Lord,  feed  the  spiritoally  starri 
multitudes ;  and,  perhaps,  liecause  barley  bread,  it  may  be  all  the  more  adapted  to  t 
rough  digestion  of  the  masses.  It  is  necessary  that  our  lay  friends  should  hare  us^^^^ 
before  them  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  into  which  their  loving  efforts  can  be  throwc3H^-n. 
The  bailding  of  God's  house  in  these  latter  days  requires  no  less  a  diverntj  of  laboo^izi^ar 
than  in  the  days  when  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  set  up,  when  men,  womec^K-  sn, 
and  children  all  found  scope  for  their  varied  talents.  Parish  councils — I  would  ncz^  ^«o1 
be  without  mine  for  any  consideration  ;  district  visiting,  by  which  the  clergyman  k~  i 
alone  enabled  to  reach  in  large  town  parishes  the  lost  and  the  perishing ;  Snndan^"  ^^j 
schools  and  tract  distributing ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  agencies  which  o 
lay  friends  can  occupy.  No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  good  tract.  My  ex 
rience  is  the  reverse  of  Mr  Marshall's,  and  the  very  fact  which  I  can  attest,  that  -  ^  i| 
the  same  tract  be  distributed  a  second  time,  the  people  recognise  it  and  at  once  ooi 
plain,  sufficiently  refutes  the  statement  that  tracts  are  unread.  If  Mr  Marshall 
people  do  not  read  them,  let  him  look  to  the  character  of  the  tracts  he  is  circolatinft 
Hy  time  is  fast  running  out,  and  I  must  leave  unsaid  much  that  I  had  wished  ' 
say.  Let  me,  however,  add,  as  my  last  words,  that  we  want  a  large  and  liberal  hi 
towards  those  who  are  without  If  the  grain  be  in  danger  of  rotting  upon  the  g^n 
pleasant  though  it  might  be  to  gather  it  within  our  own  ecclesiastical  bam,  yet 
the  barn  be  full  we  must  surely  ^ish  Qod-speed  to  those  who  run  np  for  ns  poles*ai 
a  tarpauling,  only  if,  under  its  shelter,  grain  can  be  preserved,  which  at  the  great 
gathering  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Master's  garner.  Let  the  principle  of  lay  age: 
be  fully  carried  out,  and  we  shall  thea  want  no  Church  Defence  Societies.  Si 
lay  workers  are  already  swelling  our  ranks,  and,  in  spite  of  evil  prophets,  I  do  e 
believe  the  days  of  the  Church  of  England  are  numbered.  She  is  as  a  tree  bring£_ 
forth  much  fruit  in  her  old  age ;  her  boughs  even  now  overshadow  the  land, 
those  who  go  by  will  yet,  I  believe,  partake  of  her  fruits. 


Rev.  George  Williams. 

I  WISH  to  speak  especially  on  the  subject  of  lay  preaching.      I  wonld  strongly  advi 
it  in  the  widest  sense  as  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  day.     It  is  a  very  primitive 
fttitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  one  for  which  there  was  the  highest  authorii 
the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    In  the  latter  there  are  two  ezamplM 
the  way  in  which  lay  preaching  was  employed  for  the  building  up  of  the  Choreh 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints.     Those  who  were  scattered  after  the  death  of  Sieph 
went  about  everywhere,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  gained  converts  in  places 
no  apostle  had  visited ;  and  that  eloquent  man  Apollos,  who  appears  never  to  ha- 
been  ordained,  went  to  Corinth,  and  was  there  most  usefully  engaged  in  preachii 
for  *'  the  perfecting  of  the  saints." 


Rev.  E.  a.  Hillyard,  M.A. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  of  the  last  speaker, 
I  continue  the  same  subject  which  has  been  so  ably  introduced  by  Mr  Williams,  and 
subject  is,  in  a  word,  the  restoration  of  the  minor  orders.    The  great  need  in  the  Chi 
of  the  future  would  be  agents  for  the  religious  education  of  the  youngs 


if 
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kimined  and  skilled  catechists.  I  would  remind  my  hearers  that  the  Canons  (LXX  VII. ) 
save  proviiionB  contemplating  episcopal  supervision  of  schoolmasters,  rendering  a 
rastonkiion  of  an  order  of  catechists  comparatively  easy.  As  to  another  sphere  of  lay 
m^eney,  I  would  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  permis- 
don  to  laymen  both  to  preach,  and  to  read  morning  and  evening  services,  remarking 
;liat  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  advocacy  of  the  exercise  of  the  lay  priesthood 
same  chiefly  from  those  mostly  who  were  called  the  sacerdotal  party  in  the  Church. 
B^ith  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr  Bardsley,  he  said,  as  for  Mr  Bradlaugh*s 
exultation  about  the  divisions  in  the  Church  produced  by  vestures,  there  would  be  no 
:hance  of  developing  the  resources  of  lay  agency,  or  of  doing  the  Church's  work,  till 
iiere  was  a  discontinoanoe  of  thoie  detestable  ecclesiastical  suits. 


Mr  Charles  Clement  Walker,  of  Silleshall. 

Saving  spent  half  my  life  in  so  populous  a  place  as  London,  and  the  other  half  in 
»iintry  parishes,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  lay  agency.  After  my 
M>nfirxnation,  the  preparatory  instructions  of  which  I  acknowledge  with  thankfulness, 
jein^  desirous  of  being  useful,  I  consulted  my  clergyman,  who  recommended  mc  to 
Ake  a  class  in  a  Sunday-school.  I  did  so,  and  worked  up  through  the  younger  classes 
x>  the  eldest,  and  at  last  had  one  entirely  of  young  men,  which  I  held  for  six  years. 
Homing  and  afternoon.  Those  who  know  London  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
\i  halls  open  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  which  discussions  take  place  on  disputed  points 
>f  theology,  and  more  especially  on  questions  of  a  freethinking  tendency.  I  found 
Jiat  the  young  men  in  my  class  went  in  the  evening  to  these  halls,  as  on  the  follow- 
Jig  Sunday  they  would  come  to  me  with  the  difficulties  that  they  had  heard  raised  to 
ft  belief  in  the  Christian  faith.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  Dr  Colenso  had  had  the 
iifficulties  of  such  a  class  to  mbet,  he  would  not  have  needed  a  conference  with  an 
Intelligent  Zulu  Kaffir  in  an  African  wilderness  to  raise  doubts,  with  no  one  to  con- 
snlt,  bat  they  would  probably  have  been  solved,  and  liis  melancholy  book  not  written. 
[  am  thankful  to  say  that  in  our  case  not  one  became  an  unbeliever,  and  every  one 
is  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  good  many  of 
fchese  sceptical  lecturers  have  been  Sunday  scholars,  and  there  is  therefore  not  only 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laity,  but  the  quality  of  that  work  must  stand  the  test  of 
inquiry  and  opposition.  When  I  came  into  the  country  I  found  quite  a  diffisrent 
state  of  things.  In  London  there  are  practically  no  parishes,  a  layman  may  do  much 
good  without  the  clergyman ;  but  in  the  country  everything  is  under  the  parochial 
arrangement,  and  no  clergyman  would  feel  happy  if  a  layman  acted  without  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  praise  of  the  labours  of  country  clergy- 
men, who  are  gentlemen  of  education,  many  of  whom  give  up  their  whole  time  to 
their  parishes.  Some  speakers  have  said  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  lay  help  in 
country  parishes,  but  there  is  little  scope,  and  of  what  there  is  there  is  often  no 
encouragement  for  it.  It  may  be  said,  *'  Why  not  apply  for  the  bishop's  licence?" 
But  a  layman  cannot  be  expected  always  to  take  out  a  bishop's  licence  to  do  good. 
Two  instances  in  my  own  neighbourhood  may  illustrate  it.  The  clergyman  of  a 
parish  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  although  every  effort  was  made,  could  get  no 
minister  to  take  the  services — those  who  live  in  country  parishes  know  this  difficulty 
— and  the  conscientious  man  left  his  bed  to  take  the  morning  service,  but  was  laid 
prostrate  by  it,  and  rather  than  let  those  who  came  to  church  in  the  afternoon  find 
it  dosed  (there  being  no  time  for  notice  to  be  given,  as  many  came  miles  to  church). 
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lie  would  have  gone  again  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but  his  two  charcbwardenSy  edocfft^^d 
men,  who  regularly  read  the  lessons,  begged  him  to  desist^  offered,  and  did  eondv^c^ 
a  service  of  singing  and  lessons,  and  read  a  sermon,  chosen  bj  the  clergyman,  wi  '^k.V 
out  prayers,  which  was  criticised  disapprovingly  by  several  clergy  afterwarda.    'L^ii^ 
other  case  was  in  a  similar  emergency  in  another  small  church,  when  the  wla.  '^Iq 
service  was  conducted  by  the  resident  squire,  a  magistrate  of  two  countiea^  I^'^Ksty 
Lieutenant  and  Member  of  Parliament,  who  regularly  takes  a  class  in  %  Sun^c^^^ 
school,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  county.     Everybody  was  delighted  to  ^^j^f 
such  men  willing  to  do  such  good,  except  some  clergymen,  who  spoke  of  itali^^.4]g^ 
as  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  gravely  saying :  *^  If  such  things  are  allowed,  what  is    ^^ 
use  of  us  ?  **    Now,  what  encouragement  is  this  for  a  layman  I    I  have  always  if^^nd 
laymen  willing  to  help,  but  clergymen  must  not  expect  laymen  always  to  be  ^fter 
their  manner.    And  as  I  would  advise  a  young  lady,  who  is  sure  that  her  image  ib 
at  the  bottom  of  her  manly  lover's  heart,  not  to  be  too  anxions  if  he  is  not  alwiji 
writing  and  talking  "  love,"  so  I  would  exhort  a  clergyman  not  to  expect  his  Uymia 
to  be  continually  talking  "  Church/'  but  to  be  satisfied,  and  accept  him  tbankfallj  if 
the  love  of  Christ  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 


The  Right  Eev.  The  Presidekt. 

To  prevent  loss  of  time,  it  may  be  well  if  I  state  at  once  that^  in  mr  opinion,  the 
Wnat  aggrieved  parishioners  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  no  part  of  the  lay  agcscy 
contemplated  in  our  present  subject. 


Tlie  Rev.  H.  B.  Bowlby. 


I  wisB  to  speak  upon  one  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  lay  agency,  I  meai  the 

work  which  may  lie  done  and  the  help  which  may  be  given  by  working  men  ia  ia- 

fluenciug  their  own  order.     It  may  not  be  a  very  heroic  part  of  lay  agency,  and  it 

labours  under  some  dia^advantages,  but  it  has  also  some  coontervmiling  advantagtt. 

We  have  working  men  always  on  the  spot.    They  have  continnal  opportonitici  of 

mcccsa  to  working  men,  however,  which  are  not  always  open  to  the  clergy  or  to  tk 

well-educated  layman.     Pious  working  men  can  visit  and  pray  with  the  sick ;  tky 

can  induce  their  fellow  working  men  to  attend  ehordi,  distribote  tnets,  and  formd 

the  gospel  work  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  cannot  be  practised  by  the  clergy,    ii^ 

tracts,  if  well  selected  and  given  jadicioosly  by  the  distribotor — the  proper  tnd  to 

the  proper  person — they  will  not  only  be  useful,  bat  sometimes  the  meaai  of  eoa- 

Tenion.     I  hare  known  them  eagerly  read,  and  even  copied  oat  by  the  retda".  I 

wish  just  to  mention  a  small  association  of  spiritoally -minded  yoaag  men,  who  wo 

banded  together  in  a  parish  in  Kent  with  which  nntil  recent^  I  wan  connceted,  M 

U^  helpers  of  the  clergrmaa.     We  osed  to  call  them  '*  deacoa^**  not  beeane  tky 

had  any  episcopal  anthority.  bat  bev-aose  they  were  exactly  srveo  in  nomber,  "act 

of  honest  report.**  and  in  their  measoie  *fall  of  the  Ho:t  Ghort  aad  of  visdoB," 

•oabZiag  us  to  give  more  of  oar  time  "^  to  prayer  and  the  miaictzj  of  tha  Wori." 

It  will  iateital  the  Congress  to  know  how  these  men  were  obtaiacd,  a«d  hovth^ 

kepi  at  the  work.    They  were  obcatned  by  meaa*  of  the  BtbEe  aad  GMbmitin 

a;ad  >t  the  attnctive  pow^n^  drawia;  them  oa  towards  the  fc^g^w  fifc^  of 
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rliose  clergymen  with  whom  I-had  the  pleasure  of  working,  and  who  possessed  so 
nneh  of  the  freshness  and  energy  of  youth,  combined  with  cultivation,  devotedness, 
ind  spirltoality  of  mind.  They  were  retained  in  their  work  by  continual  meetings 
or  prayer  and  mutual  counsel,  and  by  regularly  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion 
og^ether.  I  believe  that  young  men  may  be  so  obtained  in  almost  any  parish,  and 
irhen  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  blessing  and  help  to  the  clergy. 


Colonel  Bagnall,  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire. 

^s  reader  of  the  first  paper  defined  to  us  that  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  the 
^rieathoody  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  lay  agency  in  no  way  interferes  with  anything 
rhicb  belongs  to  that  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  magnifies  that  office.  The  question 
»f  lay  agency  in  this  diocese  is  nothing  new.  Some  years  ago  it  was  brought  before 
lie  Diocesan  Conference,  and  received  the  approbation  of  that  body  and  the  assent 
JLeo  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  are  many  men  in  the  dioc«se  of  Lichfield 
n  different  positions  in  society,  working  as  lay  agents,  some  in  populous  districts, 
k,Tid  others  in  small  parishes.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  those  lay  agents,  and 
o  bare  associated  with  me  a  gallant  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  an  eminent 
nedical  man,  and  sereral  working  men.  We  work  under  the  licence  of  the  Bishop; 
are  have  more  than  one  mission  chapel  where  we  assist  In  the  parish  where  I  assist, 
joatead  of  two  services  on  Sunday  there  are  now  sixteen.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
'or  the  clergy  to  take  all  these  services,  and  some  of  them  are  confided  to  us  laymen. 
SVe  read  the  morning  and  evening  Prayer,  and  we  preach,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  to 
^mpty  chain.  God  has  blessed  the  work,  so  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  go  on.  But 
ve  do  not  preach  within  the  walls  of  the  mission  chapel  only,  for  unfortunately  there 
^re  many  people  who  will  not  come  within  the  chapels  if  nothing  is  done  outside  to 
^rin^  them  in;  and  so  we  go  forth  singing  hymns  from  ''Hymns  Ancient  and 
Urodem/'  and  in  this  way  gather  our  congregations ;  and  large  numbers  of  people 
%xe  thas  brought  within  the  sound  of  gospel  teaching,  to  which  they  listen  with 
r-espeet  and  attention.  We  are  often  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  people  after  these 
^nt-door  services  going  back  with  us  into  the  mission-chapel,  joining  in  the  service 
ihere,  and  listening  to  the  sermon  which  follows.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
□aany  of  these  have  become  regular  church  goers  and  communicants ;  and  we  have 
Ln  each  mission-chapel  a  small  but  increasing  band  of  regular  communicants.  In 
cny  opinion,  those  clergy  who  hold  the  highest  opinion  of  the  priestly  office  are 
^ways  the  most  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  laymen  given  in  the  manner  of  which 
K  have  been  speaking ;  and  my  experience  is  that  there  will  always  be  found  a  band 
of  laymen,  not  gathered  from  this  class  of  society  or  that,  but  of  all  classes  ready 
^  rally  round  the  clergymen  thus  willing  to  use  them  in  doing  all  they  can  for  the 
Rove  of  God  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men. 


The  Right  Rev.  Thb  President. 

X  THIVK  I  tught  to  tell  the  meeting  that  the  last  speaker.  Colonel  Bagnall,  is  at  this 
vaoment  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire ;  and  that  the  gallant  officer  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
as  Vajor  Drake,  an  officer*of  Engineers,  who,  having  come  into  the  diocese  to  form  a  military 
«Ution  at  Lichfield,  waited  upon  me  for  a  licence  to  act  an  a  lay  deacon,  which,  of  coarse, 
Igsve  him ;  and  he  is  now  working  with  Colocel  Bagnall. 


\ 
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Rev.  B.  F.  Smith,  Rector  of  Crayford,  Kent,  Diocesan  Insp^^c- 
tor  of  Schools,  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathzme- 
dral,  and  Rural  Dean. 

There  is  one  kind  of  lay  co-operation  to  which  I  have  heard  but  slight  JtHnMS"    -^n, 
and  that  is  such  as  could  be  rendered  by  the  meohanio  and  labouring  daia.     I  un 

conversant  with  a  rural  i)opulation  bordering  on  a  town  amongst  which  a  goodly  b  m-Aj 
of  working  men  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  Aid  Society.  The  idea  had  Lm  nn 
at  first,  not  only  that  by  meeting  together  they  might  cement  their  Church  fell— <^w- 
ship,  but  that  they  might  undertake  certain  evangelistic  work  among  their  nei| 
in  the  way  of  visiting  them.  The  more  ambitious  part  of  the  scheme  was  soon  found  1 
impracticable.  But  what  remained — the  monthly  meeting  for  informatioB  on  subf 
connected  with  the  Church,  and  for  taking  counsel  with  the  clergy  on  any  paroc  '3Biul 
arrangements— proved,  through  many  years,  of  standing  benefit  and  interest.  Whilst  the 
little  actual  employment  that  was  undertaken  by  the  members,  in  becoming  the  imiiliiiiw  ii  of 
communication  between  the  clergyman  and  their  working  neighbours  in  calling  meeti  i^Kigi, 
promoting  subscriptions,  &c.,  was  by  no  meims  valueless  to  him,  and  made  them  feeltl^.  •^m- 
selves  working  members  of  their  own  communion.  This  feeling  was  much  deepened  n^"  ^ea 
united  to  receive  the  communion  together.  In  the  Church  especially,  their  help,  ever  ii  iiij 
to  be  caUed  for  in  coUecting  the  alms,  was  a  standing  witness  of  their  hearty  intereiMB  -^  in 
the  services.  In  the  long  lines  of  collectors  who  might  be  seen  filing  up  to  the  ohano^~3,  it 
was  no  uncommon,  and  yet  a  most  cheering  sight,  to  observe  a  gentleman  and  his  gaid  kisser 
walking  side  by  side,  equally  claiming  their  right  as  lajrmen  to  co-operate  with  the  d^  "^nSJ' 
The  members  of  this  Society  have  frequently  professed  how  much  they  were  helpe<^c3  to 
stand  against  the  sneers  and  objections  levelled  by  their  fellow-workmen  against  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  by  the  information  and  the  insight  into  the  motives  of  ^"Sieir 
clergy  gained  at  the  monthly  meetings.  And  to  the  latter  it  was  a  frequent  sonroe  of  ^s  com- 
fort to  know  how  loyal  a  knot  of  sympathisers  they  could  count  upon,  in  that  section  o^E*  the 
community  into  whose  inner  life  and  feelings  it  was  so  difficult,  but  for  these  lay  sgc*  n^ 
to  penetrate.  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  a  rural  parish  the  elements  eristiwM  ^^ 
such  Church  co-operation,  whereby  the  crust  might  be  broken  through,  which  :^ov 
divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  social  stratum  of  professing  Churchmen,  and  w  ^Biich 
prevents  the  free  droulation  of  that  brotherly  love  which  is  the  bond  of  peace  ai^i^'^  ^"^ 
aU  virtues. 


The  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto,  M.A. 

It  lias  for  the  last  nine  years  been  my  good  fortune  to  minister  amongst  the  dense ; 
of  popolaUon  in  the  east  of  London ;  and  though  I  do  not  profess  to  belong  to  thstt — ^  *^ 
▼anoed  school  of  clergy  to  which  Mr  Hillyard  alluded,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  olaiD,  *^ 

never  failed  to  get,  the  hearty  support  of  the  laity  for  any  Church  work  it  was  nee 
to  undertake.    We  clergy  ought  to  look  on  working  for  the  Church  as  a  means  of  edaea- 
tbe  laity — a  meant  of  promoting  spiritual  advancement  and  growth  in  grace  not 
denied  to  the  laity.    A  man  wiU  give  his  special  interest  to  that  to  which  he  devotes 
IMnren  and  efforts,  and  we  ought  to  give  to  the  laity  work  to  do  for  Qod  as  a 
■plriftoal  advancement    There  is  another  thing  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  giving  v( 
the  laity.    It  creates  a  bond  of  union  in  those  who  are  members  of  the  same  chvch 
tm^  not  agree  on  some  points.    The  way  I  would  deal  with  people  who  had  diftnet  k 
if  Oknreh  government,  wonld  be  to  set  them  to  work  together  to  meet  the  winti  of 
of  others.    Although  mine  is  not  a  large  parish  for  London,  I  have  a  laige 
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both  men  and  womeD,  who  aot  together  in  a  ipirii  of  Chriatian  fellowahip,  whidi 

■  their  work  all  the  more  effectoal    We  clergy  ought  to  pat  on  the  forefront  of  all 

«Mhing  and  all  oar  calls  upon  the  laitj,  that  erer j  man  ought  to  work  for  the  Ghnroh 

kieli  he  belongi,  as  a  dntj  he  owes  to  Christ.    We  have,  I  fear,  failed  very  mneh  in 

xespeet  in  times  past.    A  Christian  who  does  not  work  for  Christ  is  likely  to  be  a 

:  and  flabby  Christian ;  lacking  strength,  and  force,  and  earnestness  in  his  relations  to 

Then,  farther,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  elergy  to  find  the  Uity  work.    It  may  be  diffi- 

bat  it  is  indispensable,  and  we  most  not  be  afraid  to  oae  all  the  lay  ageney  we  can 

Bot  only  of  the  educated  and  middle  classes,  bat  of  the  working  classes.    Some  of  my 

laithfal  and  sealons  helpers  are  working  men  and  women.    Whenever  any  gift  has 

bestowed  by  God,  He  intends  that  it  shall  be  nsed  for  His  own  glory.     While  the 

la  of  the  ednoated  classes  can  be  best  reached  through  those  of  ednoated  men,  the  great 

ei  of  the  people  must  be  reached  by  working  men.    It  will  not  be  effected  merely  by 

Bg  amongst  them  ordained  minirters,  but  by  the  action  of  pious,  GK>d-fearing,  xealoas 

ijBg  men,  acting  on  working  men  in  their  workshops  and  their  homes. 


The  Rev.  W.  Caine,  M.A. 

□r  I  gave  in  my  cni^d  I  wished  to  bring  two  thoughts  before  the  Congress ;  but  one  has 
dy  been  so  much  elaborated  that  I  need  hardly  mention  it.  I  mean  the  dissemina- 
of  tracts.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that  if  we  do  not  distribute  good  literature, 
uid  impure  literatare  will  be  read,  with  the  result  not  unfreqnently  of  the  production 
ime.  Boy  criminals  have  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  they  have  been  led  into 
»  by  reading  such  literature.     I  would  also  allude  to  another  point,  which  has  not 

mentioned — we  do  not  always  get  the  best  lay  assistants.  Some  of  the  best  lay 
lants  that  I  know  are  the  local  preachers  amongst  the  Wesleyans.  You  will  be  sur- 
d  at  that  remark,  but  many  of  them  become  preachers  amongst  the  Wesleyans, 
Bse  there  was  no  work  for  them  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  giving  you  my  own 
rienoe.  Three  years  ago  I  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  which  I  had  very  few  Church 
le  to  help  me  in  any  way,  and  in  which  there  are  from  6000  to  7000  people,  with  one 
di  and  three  dissenting  chapels.  When  I  entered  on  my  work  I  made  a  house  to 
e  TisitAtion,  although  six-tenths  were  Dissenters.  I  called  even  upon  the  ministers  of 
lissenting  congregations,  as  I  regarded  myself  as  their  pastor,  and  treated  them  ss 
r-workers.  I  co-operated  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  became  President  of 
Sand  of  Hope  (Tnion,  and  they  were  Tioe-Presidents.  The  result  has  been  that  my 
sh,  which  will  hold  only  850,  was  crowded  tn  a  Sunday  afternoon  some  months  ago 

nearly  2000  children  from  my  own  school  and  the  dissenting  schools,  and  after  the 
noon  service  I  addressed  them.  If  the  clergy  would  co-operate  with  the  Weelcfyan 
Independent  ministers  in  efforts  to  check  sin  and  vice  and  intemperance  in  their 
faes,  thousands  of  Dissenters  would  in  time  be  absorbed  into  the  National  Church. 


Mr  Carleton  Batnes. 

1>IALLT  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Dr  Marshall  upon  the  necessity  of  maintabing  a 
standard,  and  of  striving  after  reality  in  employing  laymen  to  work  for  the  Church ; 
t  was  with  great  pleasure  I  heard  remarks  to  the  same  effect  firom  Mr  Kitto.  It  is 
ften  I  hesr  such  language,  but  far  too  frequently  laymen  are  asked  to  do  such  and 
things  because  it  is  customary.  Such  a  reason  seems  very  unworthy.  The  motive 
iml  ahoald  rather  be  that  our  Master  has  said,  '*  If  ye  do  My  will,  ye  shall  know  of 
ootrine.**  In  dealing  with  laymen,  I  think  many  clergy  treat  religion  too  much  as  a 
ir  of  course^  and  their  dread  of  eant  seems  to  make  them  feel  it  almost  indecent  to  call 
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religions  moiires  bj  their  right  Dames.     When,  bowerer,  a  man  has  spaat  a  long  lii 
the  ooDsitteDt  pursuit  of  shams,  and  finds  at  last  the  reality  of  a  life  for  God,  he 
looks  to  the  minister  of  the  chnroh  for  oTidence  of  that  reaiitj ;  and  if  he  lodu  in  Taia 
can  hare  bnt  little  motire  for  hearty  co-operation  with  sneh  a  olergymaa  in  Ghnrdi 
I  sympathise  with  Canon  How  in  what  he  said  of  daily  serrices.    I  think  that  when  ev^^ 
thing  seems  to  go  wrong,  a  daily  service  helps  to  quiet  one*s  firoward  heart,  and  whe^^  |j 
goes  well,  it  helps  to  make  one  feel  what  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be 
I  agree  that  our  work  should  be  distinctiye,  and  I  would  be  as  "Churohy'*  a 
would  wish  me,  provided  the  reality  of  our  work  is  kept  distinctly  in  Tiew.    Not  loos  ^ 
I  was  speaking  with  the  head  of  a  great  Christian  institution  of  the  detirabiliiy  of  laaJdy 
it  more  distinctly  Church  of  England,  and  the  only  objection  raised  was  the  fear  tkaln 
doing  so  it  might  lose  some  of  that  reality  which  now  characterises  tha  institntioa.  I 
have  often  heard  the  dergy  complain  of  the  reluctance  of  the  laity  to  assist  them,  and  e^^ 
cially,  because  the  work  they  atJied  them  to  do  was  so  very  insignificant    Now  I  find  tbt 
f  I  want  my  assistants  to  work,  especially  hard  for  me,  I  must  magnify  the  importaaoiof 
the  work,  and 'the  special  capacity  of  my  assistant  for  it ;  and  I  think  some  deigy  wosld 
get  more  lay  help  if  they  acted  thus.    In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  if  they  want  the  sdnoi 
of  their  laity,  let  them  avoid  asking  the  advice  of  a  layman  upon  a  questioa  on  whidi  tbflf 
have  absolutely,  and  irrevocably,  made  up  their  minds. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

la  dosing  the  discussion  I  should  like  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  Congress  on  Ai 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  Wales ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  expicaBJ 
astonishment  that  one  sutyect  has  not  been  brought  forward  to-day,  as  it  relatN  to  t 
sphere  of  lay  uaefohiess,  and  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Chnro^I 
mean  the  subject  of  sponsors  in  baptism.     Formerly  this  office  was  undertaken  by  QoAr 
fearing  laymen  or  the  ''holy  virgins  of  the  Church,"  and  surely  it  is  a  high  Christitt  M 
to  come  forward  and  help  the  children  of  those  persons  who  were  themselTes  little  likflty 
to  bring  them  up  religiously,  and  to  see  that  they  were  educated  for  the  Lord,  and  Ivosgk^ 
up  in  His  nurture  and  admonition.    I  will  now  proceed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Chorokii 
Wales.    The  first  is  the  co-ezistenee  of  two  distinct  languages,  cutting  off  the  upper  fro* 
the  lower  dasses,  and  thus  making  it  impossible  for  those  who  have  most  leisure  and  norf 
indination  to  work  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.   The  next  difficulty  is,  that  snoo^ 
the  mass  of  the  people  themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  are  slM^ 
absorbed  by  other  denominations.    The  Welsh,  as  a  people,  are  a  religious  nation.   Tkc7 
are  an  impulsive  people,  and  have  great  flueocy  and  command  of  language,  and  they  bciiC 
naturally  disposed  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  that  direction  have  hitherto  found  it  esiiert* 
exercise  those  gifts  amongst  the  Nonconformists  than  in  the  Church.    Hy  dioeen  it 
smaller  than  that  of  Carlisle,  sparsely  inhabited,  with  large  mountain  parishes.    Whst** 
have  endeavoured  to  do  of  late  years  has  l)een  to  scatter  through  those  districts  haaibb 
and  small,  but  ecdesiastical-looking,  buildings  in  which  the  Church's  services  aie  eoi- 
ducted  by  the  clergyman  when  he  is  able  to  do  so,  and  at  other  times  by  lay  pna^M* 
licensed,  and  sent  forth  by  the  bishop  for  that  purpose.    I  think  it  of  importsnfleikit 
this  licence  should  be  required,  because  it  enables  one  to  see  that  those  who  go  forth  to 
preach  the  Word  are  men  of  pure  and  holy  lives ;  and  they  who  are  the  objects  of  ihet 
care  ought  to  have  some  security  that  their  teaching  and  doctrines  are  recognised  by  Iki 
Church  to  which  they  belong.    I  believe  the  greatest  difficulty  young  dezgymsnhavfii 
Wales  is  the  want  of  lay  sympathy.    I  have  seen  men  go  into  remote  parishes  fall  of  M^ 
and  earnestness,  but  who,  failing  at  the  beginning  of  their  ministry  to  elicit  any  eriM 
response,  have  gradually  relaxed  their  energy  and  attention,  and  have  ended  by  BskiH 
shipwreck  of  that  character  for  usefulness,  which  at  the  outset  of  their  eareer  mmd  li 
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pnaiM  WBUfik  good  nraltt  lor  the  Ohureb.  In  those  pariahet  which  are  well-worked, 
Affe  is  no  diflienliy  in  finding  laymen  to  aisift  in  the  Sandty  achooUi  and  prajer-meeiings, 
Hid  thoae  partionlar  oocaaiona  when  a  nnmber  are  gathered  together.  The  diffieoltj  ia  to 
bd  penoos  of  leirare  and  edncation,  able  to  giye  more  snstained  work  than  peraons  who 
lie  CBgaged  daring  the  day  in  the  ordinary  fielde  of  labour.  Here  it  ia  that  the  difference 
if  langnage  comes  in  to  interfere  ao  mneh  with  oor  progreaa.  Then  another  difficulty 
irises  in  this  way.  The  lay  reader  ia  nanally  a  poor  man  not  able  to  maintain  himaelf, 
Hid  who  mnat,  therefore,  be  anpported  by  Chareh  fanda  in  aome  form.*  He  ia  abatracted 
bom  his  seonlar  occnpation,  but  his  new  work  ia  not  permanently  aecored.  He  may  be 
ftrown  ont  of  his  engagement,  and  not  be  able  to  get  another.  These  men  wish  to  be 
iHained  to  the  diaconate,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  the  needs  of  the  Chnroh 
nqure  it.  Bat  after  a  time  they  would  desire  to  press  forward  to  a  priesthood ;  and  yet 
thiQr  may  be  men  who,  although  with  aome  natural  gifts,  are  not  equal  in  education  to  what 
■e  ezpeet  and  deeire  in  the  prieata  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thia  ia  a  difficulty  which  haa 
presseil  on  my  own  mind,  and  preyented  me  hitherto  from  acceding  to  this  course.  It 
wul^  Dot»  however,  be  thought  tiiat  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Wales  ia  altogether  dia- 
Mnrsging.  Indeed  there  ia  no  part  of  the  empire  where  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  attend  diTine  serrice,  or  where  the  Lord'a-day  ia  better  obserred.  I  hope  that 
9od  in  His  own  good  time  will  bring  back  the  scattered  sheep  to  the  fold ;  and  that  the 
Jhnrch  in  Wales  will  take  its  proper  place  as  posaeaaing  the  affection  of  the  people ;  and 
leing  a  source  of  strength,  and  not  weakness,  to  the  Church  of  which  it  is  an  integral 


The  President  then  closed  the  meeting  with  the  benediction. 


THURSDAY  MORN  I  NO,  7  th  OCTOBER. 


The  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhousb  took  the  Chair  in  the 
Town* Hall,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 


BOW  FAR  HAS  RECENT  LEGISLATION  PRACTICALLY 
APFECTED  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  UNIVER- 
SITIES 1 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pebowne, 

K  attemptuig  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  shall  confine 
lyself  to  its  bearing  on  my  own  University  of  Cambridge.  Though 
he  two  universities  have  much  in  common,  and  though  both  have 
ecently  been  the  subject  of  special  legislation,  yet  each  has  its  own 
leculiarities  of  religious  thought  and  religious  life — peculiarities  which 
nay  escape  the  notice  of  an  outside  observer,  and  which  even  a  resident 
nay  find  it  difficult  fairly  and  fully  to  portray.  I  am  thankful  that  the 
later  University  of  Oxford  is  represented  by  one  well  qualified  to  deal 
rith  the  question  now  before  the  Congress  in  reference  to  that  university. 
Thongh.  many  of  my  remarks  may  be  applicable  to  both  universities,  I 
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must  ask  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  hold  me  responsible  for  the-^^  ^eir 
correctness  only  in  reference  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  a  weK.^^Kll- 
known  work  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  occhk  ^Ljwoxh 
the  following  passage  :  An  Oxford  Professor  is  made  to  observe,  "  Unive^^  ^^er- 
sities  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion."  *'  I  had  thought  universiti^  ml  -zies 
were  universal,"  said  Lothair,  "  and  had  to  do  with  Conigsbury."  "  ^  ^'"  I 
cannot  conceive  any  society  of  any  kind  without  religion/'  said  the  lad^  .Esdy. 
The  lady  was  right. 

All  Cambridge  men  are  familiar  with  the  phrase  applied  by  evei 
preacher  in  St  Mary's  pulpit  to  the  two  old  universities,  when  he  bids  h. 
hearers  pray  for  a  blessing  on  them  as  ^'  seminaries  of  sound  learning  ait  ar^^iud 
religious  education."  It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  Churchmen  that  tK^i^Athe 
universities  and  the  colleges  were  intended  by  their  founders  to  be  schouc^^^Dols 
where  Christian  instruction  and  secular  teaching  should  be  together  icK^f  im- 
parted to  the  youth  of  England.  The  religious  -character  thus  stamp^^z^ped 
upon  them  in  early  times  was  not  e£faced,  but  made  prominent  by  tE^^  the 
statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1856,  tM.-i^^'the 
union  between  the  universities  and  the  Church  of  England  was  intima^^b  jate 
and  exclusive. 

Well-nigh  all  the  honours,  all  the  emoluments,  all  the  ofiSces,  all  tr-c^^  the 
influences,  which  the  University  and  the  Colleges  had  to  bestow  we^^  ^ere 
limited  to  members  of  the  Established  Church,  while  a  large  share  of  t'.^^K'  the 
more  important  posts  could  only  be  filled  by  clergymen.      SplendidE:^  dly 
endowed  with  rent  and  tithe  and  dividend,  rich  in  his  loric  associatiod^  ion, 
no  less  rich  in  intellectual  power  and  the  treasures  of  genius,  holding       "S  ^ 
her  hand  the  higher  education  of   one-half   of  the   middle  and  uppma'  '^P^' 
classes  of  England,  Cambridge  had  an  opportunity,  and,  therefore,  a  k:         i^ 
sponsibility  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate.     As  regards  secuK  -^^"^ 
learning,  she  seized  upon  the  opportunity — she  faced  the  responsibili^  -^ity* 
Bentley  and  Newton  and  Porson  were  bright,  intellectual  luminaries  an»-^— ^^J 
a  host  of  lesser  stars.    They  not  only  eulight-ened  the  generation  in  wbi*  i_^- 
they  lived,  we  still  walk  in  the  light  of  their  example  and  their  d.  -K^-*^^ 
coveries.      In  respect  of   mathematical  science  and  classical  literatuarJ^^^ 
Cambridge  has  discharged  her  high  trust  with  fidelity  and  renown.     B  ^E^^^ 
Cambridge  had  a  greater  work  to  do  than  to  extend  the  circle  of  secul-  %  M^^ 
knowledge.     She  \ca%  constituted  by  those  whose  benefactions  she  e-^^^     ^\ 
joyed,  and  she  herself  professed  to  be  a  place  "of  rdigiouz  education^^^J^?' 
Now  it  is  a  common  mistake  in  the  present  day  to  identify  educatic-^-^'^^ 
with  instruction,  to  suppose  that,  when  you  have  imparted  knowledge  •'       ^  , 
a  boy  or  a  young  man,  you  have  educated  him.     But,  on  the  other  hana^  ^^   ^ 
there  can  be  no  true  education  without  instruction,  without  definite  relC  ^?*j-, 
gioua  teaching.    Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  University  of  Cambrid^^  "^^S 
failed  to  fulfil  its  mission,  to  discharge  its  trust     Religions  instructio*:^^^.. 
can  be  imparted  directly  and  systematically  by  a  college  or  a  univcr«it3'-^^  j 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  sermons  and  lectures.     Indirect  inatro^-^^ 
tion  may  be  given  and  influence -exerted  in  many  other  ways.     Bat  tha     ■**-* 
are  the  two  great  channels  through  which  the  streams  of  Christian  tml 
and  heavenly  wisdom  may  be  poured  into  the  open  ears  and  willing  hi 
of  our  youthful  students.     I  cannot  fairly  speak  of  the  effect  of  _ 

legislation  on  religious  instruction  in  the  universities,  without  riffnindir^g— ^j^ 
you  of  what  that  instruction  was  before  Parliament  interpoMd.  " 
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if  all,  two  sermons  were  preached  in  the  University  Church  on  Sundays, 
ind  one  on  Festivals.  Very  few  members  of  the  Senate  and  fewer  under- 
graduates ever  attended  any  but  the  afternoon  sermon  on  Sundays  when 
he  pulpit  was  (as  it  still  is)  occupied  by  special  preachers.  These 
ennons  were,  many  of  them,  marked  by  great  ability,  and  dealt  with  the 
^reat  theological  questions  of  the  day.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
dl.  It  sometimes  happened  (even  within  my  own  recollection)  that  the 
objections  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  were  more  clearly  stated  than  satis- 
actorily  answered,  and  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  sought  out  and  paraded 
)efore  a  youthful  audience,  when  the  inability  of  the  preacher  to  offer  a 
olntion  tended  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether  any  rational  solution  were 
KMsible  at  all. 

In  the  seventeen  College  Chapels  the  undergraduates  were  rarely  called 
rpon  to  hear  sermons.  Once  a  term,  when  the  Holy  Communion  was 
dministered,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Master  or  Dean  to  preach. 
n  one  or  two  colleges  there  were  evening  sermons  regularly  or  occasion- 
Uj.     In  some  the  o)rdinance  of  preaching  was  wholly  neglected. 

I  pass  over  the  slovenly  mode  of  performing  daily  service  which  pre- 
ailed  in  many  colleges — the  irregular  and  unpunctual  attendance  con- 
ived  at — and  so  encouraged  the  unfrequent  administration  of  the  Lord's 
upper — because  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  though  closely  linked 
a  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  place,  may  be  held  by  some  to  be 
leans  of  grace  rather  than  channels  of  instruction.  And  yet  I  am  sure 
f  I  may  make  the  remark  in  passing)  that  we  d&  teach  by  the  mode  in 
hich  we  perform  divine  service.  By  slovenliness  we  may  teach  irre- 
srence  tending  to  ungodliness — by  undue  and  unauthorised  ceremonial 
e  may  foster  superstition  and  lead  to  idolatry.  By  both  we  may  pro- 
nee  or  cherish  unbelief. 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  by  means  of  Divisity  Lectures  the  Uni- 
nreity  was  doing  a  great  work.  The  names  of  Tuston,  and  Ollivaut, 
id  Bhunt,  of  Corrie,  and  Jeremie,  and  Selwyn,  will  recur  to  the  minds  of 
lany  here  present,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  religious  instruction  of 
higher  order  could  be  obtained  anywhere,  in  Sngland,  or  on  the  Con- 
nent,  than  was  imparted  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  these  distinguished 
ten.  To  this  I  reply  without  hesitation,  that  the  professors  of  divinity, 
Dth  in  the  lecture-room  and  out  of  it,  might  be  compared  with  the 
tachers  of  any  department  of  literature  or  science  in  Europe,  and  not 
iffer  by  the  comparison.  But  their  classes  were  small,  and  included 
at  few  of  the  more  gifted  students — those  only  who  intended  to  take 
toly  Orders.  The  University  provided  instruction  of  the  highest  kind, 
at  the  inducements  to  study  theology  were  wanting,  which  were  abun- 
Antly  supplied  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  the  colleges  the  want 
us  still  more  apparent.  Not  only  were  the  Scholarships  and  Fellow- 
bips  awarded  exclusively  to  proficiency  in  secular  learning,  but  in  most 
alleges  the  religious  instruction  was  limited  to  one  lecture  a  week  on  a 
ook  of  the  Qreek  Testament ;  in  some  colleges  religious  instruction  was 
piored  in  the  lecture-room  as  well  as  in  the  chapel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  rumour  reached  the  University 
net  a  commission  would  shortly  be  opened  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
f  the  universities  and  colleges,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  benefits  of 
hoM  societies  by  modifying  their  constitution.     On  July  29,  1856,  an 
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Act  of  Parliament  received  the  Boyal  Sanction,  by  which  a  commissioi 
was  appointed  for  the  above  purpose — in  which  two  things  are  speciali^p^  M.  \^ 
to  be  noticed.  The  preamble  opens,  *'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  th»  .rAic 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning  to  enlarge  the  powers,"  and  so  fortLKf  ,^tih 
Here  we  have  a  recognition  by  the  Legi^latare  that  the  universities  ar^^s-.^BX 
established  and  maintained  first  and  foremost  for  the  advancement  of  reli  mj^  ^l 
gion.  [Again,  out  of  eight  commissioners  four  were  ecclesiastics,  twi 
being  Bishops,  one  a  Dean,  and  one  an  eminent  (big)  man  (now  Master 
the  Temple. )]  The  changes  afifecting  religious  instruction  introduced  andus^  -m.^mxi 
power  conferred  by  this  Act,  which  took  effect  about  1858,  were  mainhX«:vii] 
these :  As  regarded  the  University,  all  religious  tests  were  abolished,  u^  ^ 
far  as  to  enable  Dissenters  or  Heathens  to  take  Degrees  and  become  menorx'^^ii. 
beni  of  the  governing  body  or  senate.  In  colleges  no  student  was  thenc^: 
forth  to  be  required  to  make  or  subscribe  to  any  declaration  of  his  religioLv 
belief,  or  to  take  any  oath  on  admission  to  a  scholarship  or  exhibitior* 
Thus  persons  of  any  creed,  or  of  no  creed,  were  to  enjoy  "  emolumen. 
provided  to  Churchmen  for  the  assistance  of  the  Church  in  their 
cal  education,  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  was  to  be  a  mixed  bod^E^v/t- 
consisting  of  Churchmen,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue.     If  we  look  at  it  fron^^r:^  4 
human  point  of  view,  we  shall  say  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  witb:i_=i3/|| 
and  outside  the  University  bad  been  testing  the  Conservatism  and  *^*— Aj 
Churchmanship  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  the  coun"*nBiy 
with  a  view  to  further  aggression.     To  a  Christian  mind  the  though^^  is 
suggested  that  Almighty  God  was  warning  us  to  set  our  house  in  oidec^ — 
that  He  was  reminding  us  of  our  responsibility  which  we  had  too  mtix.  ch 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

Time  went  on — effort  after  effort  was  made  to  secularise  the  Univer»zty 
and  the  College.     These  efforts  were  frustrated  once  and  again  by  'C'H^ 
vigour  and  tact  of  members  of  the  Legislature  backed  by  an  infloen^^*^ 
body  of  members  of  the  Senate,  resident  and  non-resident     As  one  ^^lao 
devoted  no  small  amount  of  time  and  thought  and  labour  to  the 
of  the  University  against  the  attacks  of  the  Secularists,  I  can  state 
my  own  sad  knowledge,  that  the  divorce  between  the  Church  and  Univ^ 
sity  effected  by  the  Act  of  1871  was  due  not  to  the  assault  of  enenmi 
without,  but  to  the  timid  Liberalism  of  those  who  held  high  office  »'"  ^ 
enjoyed  rich  endowments  within  the  University.     Those  who  ate  of  to' 
bread,  ay,  and  her  delicacies,  too,  lifted  up  their  heel  against  her. 
stead  of  asking  '*  What  ought  we  to  do  ?"  they  inquired  "  What  can 
do  f  **  and  they  betrayed  the  cause  which  they  were  bound  by  every 
of  honour  and  religion  to  defend.  ^ 

The  second  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  became  law  ^^ 
June  1871.  It  was  entitled  an  Act  to  alter  the  law  respecting  religiC*-^^ 
tests  in  the  universities,  <kc. 

The  preamble  of  this  unhappy  Act  might  be  taken  as  a  piece  of  Xmil^^^ 
irony.  It  begins,  *'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  benefits  of  the  is  '~ 
versities  and  colleges,  as  places  of  rdigion  (mark,  religion  is  ever  appena< 
in  the  thoughts  of  these  reformers)  and  learning,  should  be  rendered 
accessible  to  all  the  nation.  And  whereas,  by  means  of  divine  rettricti^'^'' 
teats,  and  disabilities,  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  debarred  tr^^^ 
the  same."     It  then  goes  on  to  abolish  tests,  and  remove  diaabiliiJ*'^^ 
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"under  proper  safegnarda  for  the  maintenance  of  religions  inetmction 
and  worship  in  the  said  universities  and  colleges."     By  the  Act  of  1858, 
manj  deriod  fellowships  had  been  thrown  open  to  laymen.     By  the  Act 
of  1871 9  all  lay  fellowships,  all  professorships,  except  the  four  Divinity 
IVofessorships,  and  all  offices  in  the  University  and  the  several  colleges, 
were  made  tenable  by  graduates  of  the  University  without  any  regard  to 
their  religious  belief.     The  Act  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  lawfully 
established  system  of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline — indeed, 
the  gOTeming  body  in  every  college  was  to  do  what  was  never  done  before, 
and  what  the  Act  itself  renders  in  many  cases  impossible — it  was  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  religious  instruction  for  all  members  thereof  in  statu  pupil' 
lorri  belonging  to  the  Established  Church.     But  curiously  enough  it  Is 
ordered  that  ''  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  college  lecture 
'to  which  he,  if  he  be  of  fall  age,  or  if  he  be  not  of  full  age,  his  parent  or 
guardian,  shall  object  on  religious  grounds."     It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
tkliat  this  last  conscience  clause  virtually  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religious 
instraction  and  all  discipline.     That  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  actually 
maintained  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  good  sense  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Slngland  stops  often  short  of  that  excess  of  riot  to  which  Liberal  legisla- 
"^ion    invites  them  to  run.       Practically  I  believe  that  few  are  fooUsh 
enough  to  avail  themselves  (much  less  to  claim)  the  exemption  to  which 
t;lie7  are  legally  entitled.     Let  me,  in  conclusion,  state  how  far  the  Chria- 
"fcian  instruction  of  the  University — in  its  twofold  form  of  sermon  and 
l.«ctare — has  been  affected  by  recent  legislation. 

Isty  University  sermons  continue  much  as  they  were  before  the  passing 

<:>f  the  Act  of  1871.     A  party  in  the  University  have  introduced  to  8t 

ISliary's  pulpit  preachers  who  are  not  members  of  the  University  of  Cam-  / 

\3ridge  at  all — not,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  any  want  of  Cambridge 

"^heologians^-but  on  other  grounds.      Everything  is  done  to  attract  an 

aaudience,  too  little  to  supply  sound  religious  instruction.     If  the  modem 

^jambridge  pulpit  is  not  what  it  once  was,  may  it  not  be  so  because  the 

of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  preachers  is  ^  ^t^.     It  cannot 

termed  a  direct  result  of.  recent  legislation,  that  in  many  colleges  a 

^lermon  has  been  introduced  as  part  of  this  regular  service  on  Sunday 

snomings.     In  some  cases  the  practice  was  adopted  before  the  passing  of 

'^he  Act.     In  others  it  has  not  yet  been  commenced.     In  at  least  two 

^solleges  it  has  been  tried  and  discontinued.     And  why  should  it  not  be 

discontinued  everywhere  ?     Once  have  a  majority  of  the  governing  body 

^   a  college  political  Dissenters — and  sermons  would  immediately  be 

^ibolished.     It  does  not  require  a  majority  for  this  end.     The  irreligious 

dhurchman  may  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  in 

4U1  impatience  of  sound  Church-teaching. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  theological 
"teaching  of  the  university  or  the  colleges  in  consequence  of  recent  enact- 
ments.    Those  enactments  are  terribly  potential  for  evil.     For  any  good 
«nd  they  are  simply  powerless.     Everything  that  is  valuable  that  we  now 
have,  we  might  have  had  before  the  passing  of  the  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.    They  have  positively  done  nothing  but  introduce  a  disturbing 
force  into  our  societies,  the  evil  effects  of  which  only  time  can  fully 
show. 
One  cnrioos  result  of  recent  legislation  may  be  mentioned  to  show  how 
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the  Church  of  this  country  is  treated  with  indignity  under  the  new 
ditions  of  university  life.     It  was  thought  desirable  a  few  years  ago  ^ 

establish  a  theological  tripos.     As  a  student  taking  a  place  on  this  trii 
would  be  entitled  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  and  as  the  B.A.  Degree  had 
thrown  open  to  all  persons  of  any  or  no  creed,  a  difficulty  arose  as^.^     ^ 
the  subjects  of  examination.     One  would  have  thought  that  the  for^ErrnQ^ 
laries  of  the  National  Church  might  have  appeared  in  the  schednlfwiMja  ^f 
subjects  of  examination.      Will  it   be  believed  that  this  was  decU^^-ji^ 
illegal?    For  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  LUurgidog^  /^ 
word  coined  for  the  occasion,  whatever  it  may  mean)  was  substitn  ^^ 
while  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  subordinated  to  the  Confessions  of  tJi^ 
sixteenth  century.    It  is  fair  to  add-*-and  should  be  generally  known — th^t 
neither  the  Koran  nor  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  introduced  with  speeiii 
reference  to  Holy  Scripture. 

To  sum  up  :  The  outworks  with  which  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  oor 
forefathers  encircled  our  fortress  of  Christian  truth,  have  been  betrajsd 
and  thrown  down.  We  can  fight  no  longer  behind  the  ramparts  of 
statutes  and  tests  and  safeguards.  We  must  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor — the  breakwater  which  kept  oat  die 
mad  waves  of  the  spring-tide  has  been  taken  away,  and  when  the  tide 
of  false  doctrine  or  heresy  rages  and  swells,  we  must  faee  its  fury  as  beil 
we  may.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  certain — God  in  His  mercy  has  left  us  much 
that  is  worth  preserving,  much  that  we  may  use  for  His  honour  and  the 
setting  forth  of  His  truth.  But  He  has  punished  us  for  past  unfaithful- 
ness  by  removing  the  safeguards  with  which  He  had  shielded  us,  and  has 
taught  us  to  trust  not  on  men  or  on  institutions,  but  on  Him  alone  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  cause.  And  it  may  be  that  our  universities  may 
yet  be  honoured  as  His  instruments  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  tmth 
and  Christian  influence,  if  we  as  individuals  own  and  repent  of  part 
neglect,  and  henceforth  ^'  be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which 
remain  which  are  ready  to  die." 

Christian  parents  and  guardians,  and  Churchmen,  generally,  must  reqain 
of  our  college  authorities  what  Dissenters  enjoy  in  their  several  semi- 
naries— systematic  religious  teaching  in  the  chapel  and  the  lecture-ioMD. 
A  college  must  not  be  selected  solely  for  the  place  its  boat  ooeapiei  on 
the  river,  or  the  scholarships  which  it  has  to  bestow,  or  the  pleaflot 
society  to  be  found  there.  If  a  pressure  for  good  from  outside  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  universities  as  strong  as  that  which  has  influenced  then 
for  evil,  allies  will  not  be  wanting  within  who  will  combine  for  the  main- 
tenance in  these  venerable  institutions  of  Christian  influence  and  sood 
religious  instruction. 

Above  all,  let  Churchmen  supply  in  private  and  family  devotions  that 
one  deficiency  of  our  Litany,  and  pray  that  the  Great  Head  of  theGhmth 
will  make  and  keep  us  fuithful  to  Him,  and  sources  of  light  and  bleMOg 
to  England  and  England's  sons  now  and  for  all  generations 
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exact  qnestion  proposed  for  our  consideration  is  "How  far  has 
scent  legislation  practically  affected  Religions  Instruction  in  our  Univer- 
itiea  t "  I  shall  be  excused  if  in  handling  this  subject  I  confine  what  I 
ave  to  say  almost  exclusively  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  which 

am  most  familiar,  and  of  the  condition  of  which  I  may  claim  to 
peak  from  some  experience,  having  now  held  ofiBce  as  a  College  Tutor 
>iiger  than  any  other  resident  in  Oxford.  Nor  will  the  general  dis- 
MBion  suffer  by  such  limitation,  inasmuch  as  a  speaker  amply  competent 
7  position  and  knowledge  will  give  information  of  the  state  of  things  in 
he  University  of  Cambridge. 

We  shall  do  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  recall  to  our  memories  what 
ATe  been  the  actual  changes  introduced  by  the  most  recent  legislation 
ffecting  the  universities  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of  religion. 
^heae  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  Universities  Test  Act  of  1871.  That 
Let  gives  a  large  amount  of  liberty  to  individuals.  It  expressly  re- 
easea  all  graduates  (other  than  those  in  divinity)  and  all  holders  of 
iffices  such  as  fellowships,  tutorships,  scholarships,  and  exhibitions,  from 
Jkj  obligation  to  subscribe  any  article  or  formulary  of  faith,  or  to 
ionform  to  any  religious  observance,  or  to  attend  any  form  of  public 
rorship,  ori  to  belong  to  any  specified  Church,  sect,  or  denomina- 
ion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Act  carefully  recognises  the  colleges  in 
iieir  corporate  capacity  as  places  of  religion  as  well  as  of  learning.  It 
leclares  in  express  words  the  expediency  of  providing  proper  safeguards 
'or  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction  and  worship.  It  provides 
hat  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  interfere  otherwise  than  is  expressly  enacted 
irith  the  system  of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline  already 
iziating;  and  further  enacts  that  the  governing  body  of  every  college 
lubsisting  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act,  shall  provide  sufficient  religious 
nrtruction  for  sll  members  thereof  in  statu  pupillari  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  according 
4>  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  an  abridgment  or  adapta- 
ion  of  the  same,  authorised  by  the  visitor  of  the  college,  shall  continue  to 
M  used  daily  as  heretofore.  The  general  result  of  all  these  legislative 
enactments  is  to  recognise  public  worship  and  religious  instruction  accord- 
Ag  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  normal  rule  for  the 
soUegeSy  with  liberal  conscience  clauses  in  reference  to  individual  members, 
or  no  person  is  to  be  compelled  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  any 
Jhorch,  sect,  or  denomination  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  nor  to  attend 
mj  college  or  university  lecture  to  which  he  or  his  parent  or  guardian 
liall  object  upon  religious  grounds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  thus  legalised  by  the  Tests  Act  have 
lad  comparatively  little  influence.  Most  of  the  modifications  of  religious 
iiacipline  and  teaching  which  are  viewed  with  displeasure  (whether 
'eaaonable  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  say)  by  older  members  of 
;he  University,  were  introduced  at  Oxford  before  the  passing  of  the  Tests 
let. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  attendance  on  the  services  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Hm  Oxford  University  Reform  Act  of  1854  first  opened  the  University 
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to  Nonconformists,  by  abrogating  the  necessity  of  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  on  matriculation,  or  on  taking  the  degree  of  R  A.  Tlia 
number  of  Nonconformists  who  resorted  to  Oxford  was  very  small,  as  mi^ 
naturally  be  expected  when  the  endowments  were  not  open  tothem,  bnt  if 
they  objected  on  religious  grounds,  they  had  a  dispensation  from  attendance 
at  chapel.  As  time  went  on,  much  discussion  arose  upon  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  old  practice  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
chapel.  Some  maintained  that  undergraduates  being  still  in  ikUu  jm^ 
pUlari,  were  rightly  subjected  to  such  a  discipline  of  religious  influence, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  boys  at  a  public  school,  or  as  members  of  a  hooae- 
hold  gathered  at  family  prayers.  Others  thought  that  young  men  yaiTUg 
in  age  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  should  be  left  entirely 
free  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  college  chapel  as  their  own 
religious  impulses  might  dictate.  The  result  was  that  about  ten  yean 
ago  one  college  made  attendance  at  chapel  perfectly  voluntary,  and  otheis 
subsequently  followed  the  precedent.  But  this  alteration  of  sjrstem  has 
been  tried  under  very  varying  conditions.  In  some  colleges  a  roll-eaU 
was  instituted  as  an  alternative  with  college  chapel,  in  order  that  ab- 
sence from  chapel  might  not  have  a  premium  put  upon  it  by  its  enconr* 
agement  of  a  self-indulgent  habit  of  lying  in  bed  till  a  late  bonr;  in 
others  no  such  alternative  was  required.  At  the  present  time  I  belieye 
that  attendance  at  chapel  is  left  optional  in  four  or  five  colleges,  thoogfa 
in  three  at  least  of  these  a  roll-call  requiring  attendance  some  thirty  or 
forty  mornings  each  term  is  enforced  ;  in  the  other  colleges  attendance  at 
chapel  is  required  within  certain  limits,  and  is  urged  by  admonition 
and  expostulation.  A  doubt  has  arisen  whether  such  attendance  may  be 
enforced  as  a  rule  of  discipline.  It  is  perfectly  clear  by  the  Tests  Act  that 
no  undergraduate  could  be  compelled  to  attend  chapel  a«  a  coiuft^  <l^ 
retaining  any  scliolarahip  or  exhilniiany  but  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
undergraduate  member  of  the  Established  Church  may  still  lawfolly  be 
required  to  attend  the  services  of  the  college  chapel  as  a  part  of  religioQ* 
instruction,  worship,  and  discipline.  All  that  the  Act  prescribes  ib  that 
no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  any  Church  to 
which  he  does  not  belong.  And  the  abridged  form  of  service  which  » 
now  introduced  into  most  colleges  occupying  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  has  removed  some  of  the  objections  which  were  commonly  uip^ 
against  the  old  system  on  the  grounds  of  tediousness  and  monotony. 

I  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  divinity  lectures  and  examinations.  *!^ 
I  believe  to  have  been  in  no  appreciable  way  affected  by  the  passing  of  the 
Tests  Act.  A  great  deal  of  popular  misapprehension  exists  on  this  snl)J0Ci 
I  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  repeatedly  been  asked  by  vtf^ 
of  high  position  and  culture  in  London  and  elsewhere,  whether  Oxford 
has  not  excluded  divinity  altogether  from  its  examination  for  the  ordintfT 
degree.  The  suspicion  is  wholly  unfounded.  Every  student  is  bound  to 
offer  for  examination  at  moderations  the  four  gospels  in  Greek,  isd 
is  questioned  minutely  both  in  the  text  and  the  subject-matter;  and  be|o(* 
he  is  qualified  for  the  B.A.  degree,  he  must  have  passed  an  examinj^ 
tion  in  "the  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion,"  i.e.,  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  gospels  and  Acts  (in  Greek),  and  the  Thirty-niW 
Articles,  though  for  these  last  may  be  substituted  an  epistle  or  ii  portion 
of  Church  history.     At  the  same  time  there  is  a  liberal  conscwnee  gU8>^ 
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Jbiy  one  wbo  objects  en  religious  grounds  to  this  examination  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  £Eath  and  religion,  is  allowed  to  substitute  prescribed  portions  of 
■ecnlar  books  or  subjects,  such  as  Aristotle's  Hhetoric,  or  an  elementary 
treatise  on  political  economy  or  natural  philosophy.  I  have  ascertained 
on  official  authority  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  claiming  the  right 
of  such  substitution  on  religious  grounds  has  never  exceeded  twelve  in 
one  year,  while  the  enormous  majority  varying  from  300  to  400  still 
present  Uiemselves  for  the  accustomed  divinity  examination,  the  standard 
of  "which  is,  I  honestly  believe,  higher  than  it  used  to  be  in  old  time,  as 
it  is  now  conducted  by  a  separate  board  of  examiners,  and  examiners  are 
no  longer  subject  to  the  strong  pressure  of  pity  put  upon  tbem  when  failure 
to  pass  in  divinity  inevitably  involved  in  «many  cases  irretrievable  failure 
In  obtainiiig  honours  in  other  departments  of  study. 

The  provision  made  for  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  varies  in  the 
sereral  colleges,  and  can  hardly,  I  fear,  be  considered  as  satisfactory  in 
nlL  The  Tests  Act  requires  the  governing  body  of  every  college  to  provide 
sufficient  religious  instruction  for  all  members  in  statu  pupUlari  belonging 
fto  the  Established  Church.  Of  that  sufficiency  each  college  is  left  to  be 
judge.  In  one  of  the  largest  colleges  all  first  year  men  attend  a  lecture 
in  the  gospels  for  two  hours  a  week  during  two  out  of  the  three  terms  of 
the  year,  and  all  second  and  third  year  men  attend  a  divinity  lecture  twice 
m  week  in  one  term,  and  are  instructed  individually  by  their  tutors  during 
m  second  term.  Instruction  in  divinity  has  been  much  less  affected  by 
Parliamentary  legislation  than  by  the  multiplication  of  examinations  within 
the  university  itself,  which  has  tended  ta  limit  the  subjects  of  lecture 
smd  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  them  by  the  requirements  of  the 
schools  and  the  immediate  approach  of  an  examination.  The  result  has 
l>^n  that  lectures  on  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  or  on  such  books 
as  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  Paley's  "  Horae  Paulina,"  Davison  on  "  Prophecy," 
hsLYe  almost  wholly  ceased.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  studies  of 
the  ordinary  mass  of  undergraduates. 

The  new  honour  school  of  theology  established  in  1870  has  since  its 
foundation  had  an  annual  average  of  thirty-six  students,  who  have  obtained 
classes  in  it,  besides  many  candidates  who  have  failed  to  obtain  a  place. 
Tor  the  instruction  of  these  professed  theologians  there  are  available  the 
lectures  of  the  five  theological  professors  and  a  series  of  combined  lectures 
\>y  a  considerable  body  of  college  tutors  and  lecturers,  embracing  nearly 
aU  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  school  by  the  board  of  theological  studies. 
The  school  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  gradually  growing  in  strength,  and 
is  undoubtedly  at  present  inadequately  provided  for  in  many  of  the  colleges. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  to  ask  that  at  least  one  tutor  or  lecturer  in  each 
college  should  be  assigned  for  the  superintendence  of  such  students  as  devote 
themselves  in  their  last  two  years  to  theological  study.  It  must  not, 
^however,  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  introduction  of  all  new  honour  schools 
it  is  hard  to  adjust  and  harmonise  the  university  and  the  college  system 
of  instruction. 

In  view  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  the  direct  practical  effect  of  recent 
legislation  on  religious  instruction  in  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been 
comparatively  small.  The  recognition  of  this  may  serve  to  allay  un- 
reasonable alanuB  and  refute  unfounded  charges.     But  it  would  be  an 
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nnfaiT  and  one-sided  representation  of  the  matter,  if  I  were  to  content 
myself  with  this  statement  and  omit  to  notice  and  account  for  the  rast 
change  which  has  passed  over  Oxford  during  the  last  thirty  yean,—* 
change  commented  u}>oii  with  triumph  by  those  who  are  often  called  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  age ;  witli  bitter  scorn  by  the  Ultramontane 
opponents  of  liberal  education,  and  with  profound  sorrow  by  many  of  the 
oldest  and  most  devoted  sons  of  Oxford.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Oxford  has  changed.    The  theological 
element  is  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  as  it  was  in  earlier  days.    The 
great  Church  movement  beginning  in  1833,  which  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  name  of  Oxford,  stirred  the  whole  university.     It  attracted  to 
itself  most  of  the  noble  spirits  in  the  different  colleges.     Setting  ont  of 
sight  altogether  the  enormous  effect  produced  by  that  movement  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  at  large,  its  moral  and 
inteUectual   result  within  the  university  was  incalculable.     It  kindled 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  studiousness  :  it  discouraged  sensuality,  self-indul- 
gence, idleness.    There  was  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  young  Tractarian 
tutor  and  tlie  old  port  wine  drinking  fellow.     The  new  literary  interest 
became,  however,  almost  exclusively  theological     Theology  coloured  all 
the  lectures  on   philosophy  and   history.     Those  were   the   days  when 
Frederick  Oakeley  of  Balliol  wrote  his  "  Remarks  upon  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  Ethics,*'  one  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  congeniality  and 
coincidence  between  the  Aristotelian  views  of  ethics  and  politics,  and  the 
peculiar  temper  which  the  Church  of  England  best  loves,  and  to  exhibit 
the  Reformed  Catholic  system  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  precis^ 
exemplification   of  Aristotle's   "  mean   excellence,"    and   when  Williai*'* 
Sewell  of  Exeter  wrote  his  brilliant  "Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  O* 
l^lato,"  to  present  Plato  as  the  great  opponent  of  sophistry,  scepticism* 
and   dissent,    and    the   great   teacher   of    "  Church    principles."     Su^ 
methods   of  treatment  were   liable   to   the   danger   of  being  histon 
anachronisms,  by  attempting  to  transplant  modem  ideas   into  aaci' 
language. 

The  excitement  of  the  theological  movement  had  abated  withi  ^ 
twenty  years.  New  agencies  were  at  work.  Other  subjects  of  atud  ^ 
than  the  old  classics  ,and  mathematics  claimed  formal  recognitior^ 
The  new  ordinances  given  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  1853  or  185 
removed  the  restriction  of  taking  Holy  Orders  from  many  of 
fellowships,  and  the  university  itself,  in  1853,  introduced  two  ne 
honour  schools,  those  of  law  and  modern  history,  and  of  natural  scienc^^ 
Most  marked  results  followed  these  changes.  The  presence  of  many  ab^^ 
and  accomplished  professors  and  tutors  whose  main  interest  lay  in 
theological  studies,  and  the  ])opularity  of  the  new  Bchoola  with  a 
number  of  undergraduates,  made  the  colleges  become  far  less  cleiii 
aeminaries,  and  far  more  places  of  general  education.  At  the  same  tioB- '' 
the  manner  of  pursuing  the  older  literary  and  classical  studies  was  eoc^ 
siderably  modified.  The  examination  was  directed  less  to  authors  than  t-^ 
subjects.  Papers  were  set  generally  on  moral  and  political  philosoph^y 
and  on  Qrcek  and  Roman  history ;  and  the  comparative  methods  of  atod^ 
which  had  begun  to  make  such  rapid  progress  were  adopted.  A^ 
history  of  philosophy  was  introduced,  and  Greek  and  Roman  hM^y 
were  treated  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  ancieat  ctTilisatiflD- 
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icconnts  for  the  changed  treatment  of  old  subjects.     It  is  not,  for 
le,  that  Qreek  ethical  philosophy  has  been  of  purpose  severed  from 
ianity,  or  put  in  antagonism  to  it.     It  is  treated  in  its  place  in  the 
f  of  human  thought  in  reference  to  what  preceded  and  what  succeeded, 
ompared  with  other  systems.    It  is  not  offered  as  a  faultless  rule  for 
odern  life.    The  method  of  treatment  has  its  dangers,  but  surely  it  is 
ifically  and  historically  far  more  correct  than  the  older  method  which 
aced.    A  Christian  teacher  may  treat  morals  thus  historically  without 
ing  or  concealing  his  own  faith  or  his  own  obedience  to  the  Christian 
>f  morals,  and  without  conveying  to  his  pupils  the  impression  that  he 
» them  to  rule  their  own  lives  by  the  precepts  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or 
ilill,  rather  than  by  these  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    It  is  undoubt- 
ind  unhappily  true,  that  among  resident  graduates,  some  few  of  whom 
xlucational  offices,  as  also  among  the  undergraduates,  there  are  found 
who  hold  sceptical  and  Anti-Christian  views,  but  the  responsibility 
is  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  university,  nor  upon  recent  Parliamen- 
egislation.     It  must  be  obvious  to  all  thinking  men  that  a  wave  of 
ciam  and  infidelity,  entire  or  partial,  is  sweeping  over  all  Christian 
ries.      The  writings  of  many  modem  philosophers,  physiologists, 
cists,  and  critics,  have  shaken  belief  in  the  primary  truths  of  Theism 
ill  as  of  Christianity.     Of  course  these  intellectual  influences  have 
ed  the  universities,  but  it  is  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  upon  them.     I 
mfident  that  materialistic  or  sceptical  views  are  far  more  current  and 
y  avowed  in  London  society  than  in  the  university.     Books  and 
nrs,  far  more  than  oral  teaching,  are  respdusible  for  the  shaking  of 
Works  like  those  of  !Renan  and  Strauss,  and  the  author  of  '*  Super- 
«1  Eeligion,''  and  anti-Christian  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  and 
Eur  reviews,  are  read  in  the  Oxford  ^  Union  ;**  but  so  they  are  also  in 
ibraries  of  London  clubs,  and  in  the  studies  of  the  boys  of  \he  upper 
s  of  our  great  public  schools  before  they  conoe  to  the  universities, 
there  is  generally  prevalent  among  the  tutors  and  lecturers  now 
snt  in  Oxford  an  aggressive  auid   proselytising  spirit  of  infidelity, 
li  colours  their  public  teaching,  and  makes  them  insinuate  in  their 
res  doubts  of  tbe  great  truths  of  Theism  and  Christianity,  I  wholly 
illeve.     I  am  certain  that  some  whose  views  may  have  become  per- 
id  or  shaken  are  far  too  unhappy  in  their  own  minds  to  wish  to 
rt  their  own  unhappiness  to    others.      I  will  not  deny  that  there 
have  been  within  the  last  ten  years  two  or  three  exceptions,  but  we 
t  to  be  very  careful  of  confounding  the  utterances  of  private  tutors  or 
T8  with  the  public  teaching  of  accredited  college  lecturers,  or  of 
raUsing  from  very  exceptional  and  isolated  instances. 
16  social  life  of  the  university  in  its  intellectual  and  religious  aspects 
w  far  more  complex  and  varied  than  it  has  probably  ever  before  been, 
ngst  the  undergraduates  you  have  one  great  body  whose  heart's  interest 
ncentrated  upon  athletics,  or  boating,  or  cricketing,  and  whose  intel- 
al  ardour  is  confined  to  attaining  the  bare  minimum  of  knowledge 
dent  to  satisfy  examiners,   and   who  view  all  religious  questionSy 
;her  as  between  Christianity  and  atheism,  or  High  and  Low  Church,  as 
ly  uninteresting.     They  acquiesce  in  the  tradition  of  their  early 
I.    There  is  another  large  body,  intellectual,  clever,  industrious,  yet 
itizDAS  flippant  and  dogmatic,  who  read  authors  like  Mill  and  Herbert 
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Spencer,  and  Bain  or  Darwin,  and  Tyler  and  Lubbock,  and  hold  keen 
debate  on  these  in  club  or  wine  party,  or  essay  society,  and  drawing  infer* 
ences  fair  or  unfair  from  what  they  have  read,  question  whether  Uiere  is 
or  is  not  adeqaate  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God  and  a  sapra-Benmul 
world,  and  for  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  and  for  a  sapo^ 
natural  origin  of  religion  and  morality,  and  for  the  credibility  of  the  eirlj 
patriarchal  history  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  gospel  narrative.  And  then  there  is  another^rge  section,  numbering 
perhaps  between  400  and  500,  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  religuHU 
matters,  widely  divergent  in  opinion,  often  intolerant,  sometimes  incon- 
sistent, yet  for  the  most  part  earnest  and  devout;  some  delighting  in  eUbo- 
rate  ceremonialism,  others  engaging  themselves  in  evangelistic  laboon; 
many  of  them  members  of  various  associations  for  devotional,  miasiontiy, 
or  philanthropic  purposes,  thankful  for  theological  guidance  and  instmctioD, 
and  glad  to  talk  over  their  difficulties  with  any  sympathising  senior.  Nor, 
alas  I  in  addition  to  ail  these  classes,  is  there  wanting  in  such  a  mixed 
society  the  class  of  the  idle  and  vicious. 

The  same  diversified  tendencies  are  found  among  the  graduates^  flome 
being  wholly  immersed  in  literary  and  scientific  study,  and  standing  ilool 
from  all  theological  questions ;  others  jealous  of  any  theological  or  deiicii 
influence,  and  whatever  their  private  opinions  may  be,  looking  upon  i 
secular  system  of  education  as  the  only  practicable  and  desirable  form  to 
be  adopted  by  colleges  in  the  future.  A  very  scanty  number,  hardly  I 
should  say  amounting  to  half -a-doeen,  has  professedly  given  up  the  name 
of  Christian.  And  besides  all  these  groups,  there  is  a  very  considerftUe 
body  of  tutors  and  lecturers  who  are  anxious  to  do  their  educational  work 
in  a  definitely  religious  spirit,  who  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the  religions 
welfare  of  their  pupils,  thirty  or  forty  of  whom  meet  together  every  term 
for  comnfon  counsel  and  discussion  on  points  which  may  help  them  in 
their  work,  and  for  common  worship ;  who  so  far  as  their  influence  ii 
concerned  would  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce  a  purely  secular  system. 
The  picture  of  university  life  is  not,  as  some  would  draw  it,  wholly  dirk^ 
it  has  its  bright  lights  as  well  as  its  shadows.  The  Oxford  of  to-day  i> 
not  wholly  given  up  to  rationalism  and  infidelity.  It  retains  no  small 
elements  of  a  living  and  sincere  Christianity.  There  are  weekly  c^ 
brations  of  Holy  Communion  in  six  or  seven  of  the  college  chapels :  it  u 
no  unusual  thing  for  meetings  of  religious  societies  to  have  an  attatdanee 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  undergraduates.  Four  colleges  have  missiooaiy 
societies  of  their  own  members.  The  newly-founded  coUeee  in  Oii^ 
conducted  on  the  most  avowedly  religious  system,  stands  luready  fov^ 
in  the  whole  university  in  regard  of  the  number  of  its  undergradostea 

In  the  university,  as  in  all  society,  there  are  perils  threatening  ChiistiaB 
faith  and  practice.  The  true  way  to  endeavour  to  meet  them  is  not  ^ 
laying  the  blame  upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  the  new  ordinances'^ 
colleges,  nor  by  unreasoning  tirades  against  natural  science  or  KUiw 
criticism,  but  by  Christian  argument  and  Christian  evidence  in  books,  t^d, 
as  I  venture  to  urge,  most  strongly  in  sermons  delivered  in  coU^ch^^ 
A  strong  resistance  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  attempt  now  vigorotfly 
made  to  reduce  the  present  number  of  clerical  fellowships.  Public  ofiSOS^ 
of  Churchmen  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  colleges  as  1^^ 
hitherto  been  negligent  to  fulfil  their  plain  legal  obligation  to  pcovid* 
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sufficient  religious  instruction,  and  further  to  consider  the  wants  of  their 

theol<^cal  students.     A  great  opportunity   is  now  open  to   Christian 

teacherB  in  the  universities.     In  view  of  the  vast  range  of  subjects  studied, 

A  pressing  duty  lies  upon  them,  if  I  may  quote  words  of  Dr  Westcott 

spoken  at  a  Church  Congress  three  years  ago,  *'  to  bring  within  the  scope 

cif  theology  new  thoughts  and  modes  of  thinking  which  have  not  yet  been 

co-ordinated  with  the  faith,  and  to  do  so  by  lifting  them  up  to  a  region 

above  all  personal  conflicts  or  interests.''     As  preachers,  if  they  will  set 

before  them  the  actual  wants  of  the  undergraduates,  they  may  render  them 

jDOBt  valuable  service  by  helping  them  amid  the  strife  of  controversy,  and 

they  will  find  a  most  loyal  and  affectionate  response  to  their  efforts.     And 

by  personal  influence  and  example  they  can  confirm  their  teaching.     If 

one  of  the  most  grievous  hindrances  to  the  attempt  to  inspire  religious 

principles  and  habits  of  life  into  undergraduates  is  the  habitual  absence 

of  their  instructors  from  the  common  public  worship  of  Prayer  and  Holy 

Communion  in  chapel,  so  also  the  example  of  manly,  sincere  piety,  free 

from  the  extravagance  or  ostentation  of  partisanship,  will  silently  work  its 

xesnlts,  and  add  weight  to  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  or  the  lecture-room. 

And  those  who  are  thus  fighting  the  battle  of  faith  within  the  precincts 

of  the  universities  may  fairly  claim  to  be  sustained  from  without  by  the 

cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  Christian  parents,  and  all  lovers  of  our 

old  academic  institutions,  and  not  to  be  chilled  by  distrust  and  suspicion, 

irbich  serve  only  to  paralyse  their  efforts  and  sadden  their  hearts. 


ADDRESS. 


The  Rbv.  W.  A.  Spooneb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 

College,  Oxford. 

Thx  question  at  first  hetriog  Beems  to  be  one  of  tke  nmplest  kind,  bat  questions  of  fact 
an  prorerbiaUy  difBcolt  to  decide,  and  there  appear  to  me  to  be  two  special  points  which 
add  peonliar  diffiealty  to  the  determining  of  this  particular  question ;  first,  the  legislation 
has  been  so  reeent  that  it  is  exoeedinglj  difficult  to  determine  as  yet  what  its  efifeots  will 
be;  and,  seoradly,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  legislation 
and  efiects  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  very  hard  to  disentangle  this  question.  How  much 
of  the  sapposed  or  real  religious  infidelity  of  our  uniTersities  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
paasing  of  the  Tests  Act  1  from  the  question — How  much  is  due  to  the  tide  of  feeling 
which  has  been  sweeping,  not  only  oTer  England,  but  oTer  the  whole  of  Europe  1  For  I 
nppose  that  few  will  doubt  that  this  time  has  been  one  of  unusual  religious  excitement, 
an  age  probably  suoh  as  has  scarcely  occurred  since  the  great  religious  rcToIution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  case  of  our  English  UniTersities,  any  strong  tide  of  feeling 
that  sweeps  OTer  the  country  is  sure  to  be  reproduced  and  even  exaggerated.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  this  question  of  religious  speculation.  If  we  look  any- 
where about  us,  we  shall  see  how  rife  religious  speculation  is.  The  very  existence  of  such 
Congresses  as  this— almost  all  the  discussions  in  which  you  hsTC  been  engaged  this  week — 
bear  testimony  to  the  fundamental  questions  which  are  CTerywhere  being  discussed,  and 
to  iht  eagemeia  with  which  the  people  of  England  are  looking  for  an  answer  to  them. 
NoWy  if  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  time,  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  find  an  echo  in  our 
wiTenitiM^  and  not  only  natural^  but  eren  desirable,  for  where  can  such  questions  be 
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more  properlj  dlscassed  than  in  tlie  compamtiTe  peace  and  qaiet  of  a  nniTenityl  IM 
saro  that  Oxford  woald  be  failiDg  in  ita  proper  fanction  if,  while  these  qaestkma  affeetiif 
the  highest  interests  of  religion  were  being  discnsced  elaevhere,  Oxford  abonld  be  lOnt 
upon  them.    I  am  thankful  to  saj  that  this  is  not  the  case.     The  interest  in  all  religiou 
questions  felt  throughout  the  conotrj  has  not  failed  to  produce  ita  effect  on  Oxford.   I 
do  not  mean  to  saj  that  it  is  desirable  these  questions  shonld  be  forced  upon  the  attestion 
of  those  who  are  brought  to  us  for  instructiou,  and  who,  we  might  hope,  would  never  bi 
disturbed  by  them  ;  but  I  think  the  passing  of  the  Tests  Act  has  tended  to  diminish  t&e 
tirulence  of  any  religions  feeling,  and  detract  from  its  amount  in  this  waj — while,  before 
this  Act  came  into  operation  men  often  signed,  when  jcun?,  declarations  of  belief  to  which 
they  only  balf  aa^ented,  and  then,  finding  themselves  in  a  false  position,  made  deebn* 
tions  of  disbelief,  in  which  they  only  half  beliered;  now,  there  is  removed  from  ihm 
wbo  are  in  doubt  any  feelinc  of  havinc  placed  themselves  in  a  £slae  position,  and  so  long 
as  their  doubts  c.vntinne  they  desist  from  pressing  them  upon  the  attention  of  those  vith 
whom  they  are  brought  into  contact.    Then,  again,  a  spirit  of  chivalry  was  ofhei  exdtid 
in  the  minds  of  young  men  in  &voar  of  those  who  seemed  to  hAve  safEered  loss  ^thi 
deprivation  of  p^^itions  to  which  their  talents  otherwise  entitled  them,  by  the  booal 
avowal  c-f  their  convic:ions.     This  often  created  a  fklseiy  sentimental  feeling  in  iavoarcf 
disbelief;  but  with  the  abolition  of  tests  this  feeiing  has,  to  a  great  extent,  diiappesnd, 
so  that  I  think  all  those  accounu  which  represent  the  whole  of  Oxford  as  given  iptt 
disbelief  in  Cbrisuanity  bave  Ken  exaggerated  or  mistaken.     Still,  there  are  no  dosbi 
dandrers  to  to  ^^-d.  but  if  fasX'd  they  will  speedily  dijarpear.    It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  to  you  thit  the  Testa  Act  has  provii^ed  for  the  reli^tvus  education  in  eal leges  of  thoM 
wh^  are  sent  to  ^vIle^esL     Nj  doubt  if  th  :«e  ^ivir  j  iiistractlon  are  themselves  nnintocried 
in  reli^i:as  qaes>tio=s.  snch  religious  edu«.-a!!^n  U  likely  to  be  of  comparatively  little  Tihe, 
bat  the  reme<iT  re:»t4  with  the  parents  cf  tho«e  wh?  senl  thtir  sons  to  college.    If  tkef 
would  iufiit  [m  the  law  has  ^iv^n  them  a  perfect  r'^h',  and  by  giving  them  the  right  hu 
ircpotfed  ui-<rn  them  a  duty  t>^  d/  th:&t  th<ir  s-^ns  shall  receive  that  edacation  in  tkeprii* 
oi^Us  of  th-f  Chunrh  -ii  £c;!:uid  wh:.*h  th«v  themselves  so  greatly  value,  then  yo«Bi| 
le  qi  te  sv.re  (has  the  oo'.ieces  will  not  cimmii  suicide  by  depriving  themaelves  cf  tbeif 
r<«  x-i*;..  citn*.     Tr-re  is  another  iacg^r  on  which  I  wonM  say  a  word:  it  may  lec* 
f^  *iiu!.  :  at  I  think  i:  is  real.     There  seems  to  be  a  cscger  of  a  sy*tem  of  dcncmiaauoitl 
ccl'.e^s  arisi=«:  w-.caia  :ar  utilrers'.ties.     To  a  c^rt.ua  extent  oar  colleges  hAv«  always  bsrft 
«fea>:c:;ica;::cal— I  cican  demon: Leat:-.=al  within  the  iimitrf  cf  the  Chardi  of  Bnglinrt^ 
Sv=:^  :'  :ii<em  w^re  f.-cziJei  to  pr.mote  par^ioular  views  or  lines  cf  thought.    Chii^ 
Churrb.  f.T  LiisLLs>.*e.  w^ia  foa9<ied  in  the  -lars  :c  the  Reformation,  to  pr:mote  the  iaten^k^ 
^f  the  Ref.raati.a  ^cd  the  n-ew  leartxisx.     St  J.ha's.  we  kc:w,  wis  greatly  enlarged  t^ 
^•le  we^^a:  ia  '.ce  u;i:-er>ityco  the  pricoipl^a  wh.:ch  Ar::h'::iah>:p  Land  wished  to  tneqlcrtg  ^ 
aai  iz  mor»  r-.cerr:  t:n:es  .rT.eces  bave  bee  a  f  a  eoc.ffienrle  extent  denomlnatxoBal  i^ 
ibis  way.  :ba3  pe-  r'.e  in  cb'Xei?;  th-*Bi  have  narzrilly  .-h-«en  th>j«e  where  thcfera^^ 
r*i  ^i'-n  w;:Ii  wb.oa  they  m  '*t  *rr."'s^'y  »yn:ra:hLse  wjs  moss  largely  tanghC     Stoat  peop^^ 
know  that  :".t  nMcy  y^jr»  Wibisi  w^s  :he  rarjiriie  h:me  cf  \j^w  Chnrefamen, 
Exeter  ike  .'hief  rescrs  of  H':h  Cb^^rJimen.     BoIIio'.  if  I  mUht  style  Seotehmca  a 
minati-.n.  was  cbivdy  addi-.ted  to  this  denocixrati'^.      Wlii!^  sach  a  principle  cf 
selection  as  th*4  ia  iesinble.  and  I  hope  w-JI  l<:fl^  ecntinoe.  it  wr^xld  b«a  gxest  d'MSte  ^ 
Any  iL4:xaotiv«Ly  deBcmisaa>.*nal  sy«Mai  w^re  intrxiTK^d.     Eeble  CoUcfe.  with  which  i* 
many  vays  I  fyapatoiw  very  mioh.  baa  «et  the  exampte  of  beoxthe  fir«t  iaitwiUja^S 
dvnomisauooal  cviie^e  odbs >ied  :a  Ox$:ri.     I  truss  the  •fxansple  tun  set  will  act  graftlT 
fpreifci— that  o*:^  eges  will  not  drirt  ia:^i  the  kaods  •.^*  ii^£rent  -ieoomijacioBa— that  atf* 
e«.  Ue««s  wui  not  SMvme  the  acmes  of  fr««  though f.  whL'e  others  are  ehosca  iol«Iy  \ff  i 
wao  wua  scr  tne  Bbunanaacs  jf  the  prn^'iples  of  ;iie  Ohnzen  zl  »*j^«^*ii      I  ai 
fitv  j;T«sur  e«us  than  ths  would  b«  A7  tse  nniwniaes,  aod  ta  En^aod  «i  hrgft  iiril^ 
IM  tikA  taai  htthMtto  England  bas  escaped  that  ^ai  oaager,  into  vha^  w  ^BBr  iww^ 
hA«t  <fefbid,  cf  b«iaf  divHied  locu  cw*j  wiileiy  lev-ccd  mk  ■■m^f  i^iM 
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eampi^  one  eonusting  of  all  those  who  helieTO  anything,  the  other  consisting  of  those  who 
beliere  nothing.  The  hest  hope  fur  oar  escape  from  this  danger  is  that  witbin  the  limits 
of  onr  nniTersities,  questions,  eren  of  the  deepest  moment  in  religion,  should  be  freely  dis- 
eosMd,  that  those  who  belleTe  should  leayen  those  who  dishelioTe,  and  then  we  may  well 
hope  that  the  record  of  moderation  which  England  has  hitherto  shown  will  not  less  in  the 
fatare  be  handed  down  to  oar  descendants. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  W.  Christopher,  M.A. 

EvKBTTHiNO  with  regard  to  the  work  of  God  at  our  Universities  depends,  so  far  as 
human  effort  is  concerned,  upon  the  believing  and  united  prayers  of  Qod's  people 
throughout  the  country ;  and  I  think  we  have  made  wonderful  progress  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  pamphlet  by  the  celebrated  George 
Whitfield,  remonstrating  with  the  Yicc-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  of 
that  day  against  the  iniquity  of  expelling  six  of  the  best  men  of  St  Edmund's  Hull 
for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  meeting  for  extempore  prayer;  and  Whitfield 
lays  that  as  judgment  had  begun  at  the  house  of  God,  he  hopes  the  University  will 
go  on  and  expel  men  for  extempore  swearing,  which  was  much  more  common  than 
extempore  prayer.  What  a  contrast  to  that  is  the  present  state  of  things  !  Not 
Tery  long  ago  at  Cambridge,  when  Mr  S.  A.  Blackwood  went  down  to  give  an 
address  at  the  Town  Hall,  there  were  not  many  undergraduates  present  at  first, 
because  the  men  had  not  come  from  the  boats ;  but  when  they  came  up  from  the 
boats  (I  have  the  testimony  of  a  fellow  of  a  college,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
exaggerate),  there  were  not  less  than  800  undergraduates  assembled  to  hear  him. 
We  oonld  not^  perhaps,  get  such  an  assembly  at  Oxford  gathered  together  for  the 
tame  purpose ;  but  1  may  just  mention  that  last  term  1  wished  a  number  of  my 
friends  to  hear  an  earnest  address  on  holiness  and  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  do  to  secure  this  was  to  get  them  to  make 
use  of  the  short  time  between  the  end  of  morning  chapel  at  8.30  and  the  morning 
lectures  at  10.  I  asked  every  man  who  had  been  introduced  to  me  to  breakfast^ 
and  we  had  126  men  who  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention  to  this  address 
on  holiness  and  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  Christ.  As  I  looked  down  threo 
long  tables  of  undergraduates,  I  did  not  see  one  face  that  was  not  interested  more 
or  less.  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  a  number  of  undergraduates  come  together  every 
Saturday  evening  at  my  own  rectory  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  exposition  of 
the  Word  of  God.  There  were  Greek  Testament  classes  held  after  the  evening 
service  on  Sundays  by  Mr  Burgon  and  Mr  Barlow.  There  is  every  reason  to  trust 
and  pray  that  God  will  bless  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  bring  His  truth  to  the 
hearts  of  undergraduates.  I  was  very  thankful  to  learn  that  at  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessors Lightfoot  and  Westcott  can  be  seen  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  by 
any  undergraduates  who  have  doubts  and  difficulties.  Some  years  ago  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  earnest  undergraduates  who  were  more  or  less  shaken 
in  faith ;  but  they  had  not  given  up  their  belief  in  the  truth  that  God  answers 
prayer.  One  of  them,  who  became  a  first-classman,  told  mo  that  his  faith  was 
shaken  to  the  foundation  ;  but  nevertheless  at  their  meetings  they  always  began 
with  prayer,  and  afterwards  wont  into  all  the  difficulties  suggested  to  their  minds 
and  Uie  best  answers  they  could  obtain.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  mm  her  of  that 
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society  is  now  a  faithfal  and  valuable  clergyman  of  the  Chorch  of  England,  ex( ept 

one,  who  died  before  he  realised  his  purpose  of  obtaining  ordination.  Of 
society  three  are  first-classmen,  and  ten  are  second-classmen ;  most  of  them 
incumbents,  and  those  who  are  not  ought  to  be.  It  is  another  enooaraging 
that  whereas  in  former  days  it  used  to  be  thought  a  sin  for  a  layman  to  pread^^A,  I 
was  invited  to  Cambridge  some  time  ago  when  Bishop  Harold  Browne  was  BisP^^Hiop 
of  Ely,  to  address  the  Cambridge  Undergraduates*  Open-air  Mission ;  and  I  fo^^^nd 
in  the  afternoon,  when  men  are  usually  taking  their  exercise,  a  large  numbec^=>  of 
undergraduates  gathered  together  at  a  meeting,  with  the  Bishop  in  the  chair ;  ^^laind 
I  there  learnt  that  there  were  open-air  services  held  in  the  market-place  and  o^^Bher 
open  spaces  in  Cambridge  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Proctors  of  the 

University,  and  the  encouragement  of  certain  incumbents.  At  those  services  n^ifc.  any 
of  these  University  men  preached  the  gospel  to  all  who  would  hear  it;  nn<^«KJer- 
graduates  began  the  service  with  singing,  and  then  preached  with  all  their  h^s-  Am 
Jesus  to  those  who  gathered  round  them. 


The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Reichel. 

I  SHOULD  have  preferred  being  a  hearer  to  being  a  speaker  at  this  meeting,  bsmt  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  members  of  the  Congress  that  it  would  be  as  weU  to 
hear  a  voice  from   the  sister   University  of  Dublin.      What  that  University"      bu 
suffered  from  recent  legislation  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  uninteresting  to  an  En^^lu)^ 
Congress,  seeing  that  many  of  the  English  clergy,  some  of  whom  occupy  -KBOst 
influential  positions  in  the  Church,  have  taken  their  degree  in  Dublin.     I  Icxm>t 
comparatively  little  of  the  inner  life  of  that  University  at  the  present  moiKB><i^^ 
because  1  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  resident  there,  although  a  member  of      ^* 
Council.    That  body  cannot  interfere  with  the  divinity  faculty  as  such  ;  it  hii  iir  no 
share  in  the  appointment  of  professors  of  divinity,  nor  can  it  model  the  couimp^  of 
religious  instruction  which  may  be  given  in  the  divinity  school.    The  present  ^'^^te 
of  things  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  caused  by  the  introduction  and  passiia.^  ^^ 
Mr  Fawcett's  Act  in  1873,  is  that  all  tests  are  swept  away  with  regard  to    ^ 
holding  of  any  office  of  emolument,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Begins  Profea^^  ^^ 
Divinity,  Archbishop  King's  Divinity  Lecturer,  and  the  Professorship  of  Bil^^-i^ 
Greek.      This  last  professorship  is  now  vacant,  and  perhaps  may  be  never  0^U^ 
up ;  therefore  there  are  at  present  only  two  offices  in  the  University  of  Dc»-^»^ 
which  involve  any  recognition  of  Christianit}',  and  the  appointment  to  these  o^^^ 
i^  made  by  the  Provost  and  seven  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in  whom.      ^ 
been  vested,  up  to  last  November,  the  whole  government^  not  merely  of  the  CoLS^fll^ 
but  also  of  the  University,  which  is  distinct  from  the  college,  although  the  fae^  ^ 
been  forgotten  by  many  members  of  the  University.     This  state  of  things  is  a   '^^1 
serious  peril,  as  it  seems  to  me.    I  am  not  going  to  speak  ill  of  my  own  Univer^'/; 
but  I  fear  that  the  tendency  of  things  there  is  not  merely  to  free  thought  ioa  ^^ 
moaning  of  unshackled  thought,  but  to  free  thought  in  the  sense  of  invitatiait  ^ 
scepticism — not  free  thought  in  the  shape  of  inquiry,  but  free  thought  in  the  sb*}* 
of  doubt.    This  one  fact,  I  think,  will  confirm  my  fear — for  the  last  seven  /ttui 
not  a  single  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  has  taken  holy  orders;  and  it  has  become 
a  serious  question  how,  in  the  future,  when  the  present  fellows  in  holy  orden  an 
dead,  the  services  in  tho  college  chapel  will  be  carried  on.    It  hat  been  hiatatf, 
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^ith  regard  to  the  UniTerBity  of  Oxford,  that  it  would  be  deglrable  that  a  certain 
number  of  fellows  should  be  required  to  take  holy  orders.     I  do  not  know  whether 
the  regulations  of  the  colleges  can  so  far  supersede  the  evident  intentions  of  the 
"TTest  Act  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  anything  of  the  kind ;    but  if  they  are 
3iot    abeolntely  compelled  to  render   it   necessary  for  a  certain  number  of   their 
bellows  to  take  holy  orders,  I  cannot  conceire  how  in  the  long  run  they  can  do 
it.     Except  in  the  case  of  a  college  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England,  like 
Keble  College,  it  will  altogether  depend  upon  the  temporary  mind  of  the  college 
'whether  such  a  rule  will  be  passed ;  and  then  what  will  become  of  the  religious 
'teaching?     You  who  live  in  England  cannot  be  aware  of  the  full  nature  of  our 
-conflict  in  Ireland  with  a  tremendous  enemy — an  enemy  well  armed  at  all  points 
«nd  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  carrying  out  her  ends — the  Church  of  Rome.    How 
£ar  scepticism  has  penetrated  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  Romanists  in  Ireland 
I    cannot  say,   because  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Protestant  and   Roman 
Oatholic  is  becoming  more   marked  erery  day,  and  intercourse  between  them  on 
these   Biibjecta  seems  to  have  utterly  ceased.      We  are  therefore   perfectly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  educated   Roman  Catholics;   but  I 
greatly  fear  that  that  wave  of  scepticism  which  began  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
after  a  long  interval  has  passed  orer  England,  will  at  length  reach  Ireland ;  and 
then  perhaps  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  which  we  shall  not 
be   able   to   meet,  not  having  taken  any  effectual  measures  to  do  so.      In  con- 
clusion, I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will  probably  be  very  unpopular,  but 
y^ou  will  pardon  me  on  account  of  my  age — it  is  as  to  the  prevalence   of  these 
debating  and  discussing  societies   in   the    Universities.      I  confess  I  think   that 
undergraduates  are  at  college  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  and  not  for  the   pur- 
pose of  settling  by  anticipation  questions  of  enormous  consequence,  to  decide  on 
irhich  involves  an  amount  of  information,  and  requires  a  maturity   of  judgment 
•rhich  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  boys  between  eighteen  and  three-and-twenty  to 
possess.     If  there  is  to  be  safety  for  the  future,  there  must  be  some  principle  of 
anthority  in  the  University  with  regard  to  these  matters ;  and  I  fear  that  principle 
>f  authority  is  shaken  by  the  prevalence  of  debate  amongst  young  men. 


The  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton. 

Ka  a  resident  fellow  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  am  thankful  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  I  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  general 
condition  of  things,  and  the  general  effect  of  legislation,  from  that  represented  by 
Or  Perowne.  He  has  said  that  these  Acts  have  been  terribly  potential  for  evil. 
t  agp'ee  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  representatives  of  the  University 
»f  Oxford,  that  they  could  not  have  had  any  evil  effect  in  themselves.  It  is  not 
^n  any  Act  that  the  condition  of  a  University  can  depend.  It  must  depend  on 
Lbe  general  state  of  the  country,  and  the  general  condition  of  thought.  So  long 
as  the  classes  who  send  their  sons  to  the  University  desire  that  they  shall  be 
religiously  educated,  we  who  desire  the  religious  education  of  those  sons  will 
emrry  it  out.  So  long  as  the  Church  of  England  looks  for  the  great  body  of  her 
ministers  to  the  Universities,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  a  theological  training  for 
tbem.  It  must  plainly  be  the  case.  Let  us  consider  both  lines  of  change  which 
liare  taken  place — first,  as  affecting  the  governing  body  at  large  by  changing  the 
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l>ody  of  voters  through  the  abolition  of  tests ;  secondly,  the  inflaenee  on  the  manage- 
ment  of  colleges  both  by  the  abolition  of   tests   and  the   diminution  of  clericaX 
fellowships.  Does  anybody/I  would  ask,  believe  that  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  infide\% 
of  any  kind,  can  influence  our  councils,  while  they  are  a  small  minority  in  tl^^ 
nation,  and  especially  while  they  are  in  a  small  minority  among  thoee  who  go 
the  Universities  ?    When  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  infidels  are  the  main  body  of 
nation,  that  will  be  the  case ;  but  until  then,  the  Universities  will  be  'religious  j 
as  any  other  body  in  England  is  religious.     Again,  even  supposing  a  large  r"*p>  ^t. 
tion  of  the  fellows  of  a  college  were  at  any  time  sceptical,  so  long  as  a  large  nun^^^'^j. 
of  men  come  to  the  Universities  wishing  for  a  theological  training,   the  auth.  <^fi. 
ties  in  the  college  (as  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Spooner)  will  be  forced  to  V^'^^oide 
religious  instruction  for  them,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  their  college.    Ther^  ^^^ 
it  is  a  very  great  pity  for  us  so  entirely  to  look  to  the  wrong  cause  as  to  think      -xlut 
it  is  legislation  that  docs  ever}'thing,  whereas  it  is  to  the  general  condition  oW  tb^ 
nation,  and  the  general  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church,  that  we  must  look  foir  tij^ 
change  we  want.     Now,  what  is  really  the  case  ?    According  to  the  testimony  of  j// 
the  speakers,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Un/rer. 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     It  is  very  important  that  this  united  testiinooy 
should  go  forth  to  the  country,  because  the  impression  that  has  got  about  is  to 
exceedingly  false  one,  and  it  is  one  of  those  prophecies  which  are  likely  to  faI0I 
themselves.     Therefore,  I  say,  be  hopeful  :  be  courageous,  as  every  Christian  maa 
and  woman  should  be,  and  then  we  shall  succeed  far  more  than  we  shall  if  these 
doleful  prophecies  are  uttered.    At  the  present  time  there  is  in  Cambridge  a  reilly 
great  religious  movement,  which  I  would  venture  to  compare  with  the  last  religioot 
movement  in  Oxford,  though  I  think  it  is  a  wiser  movement,  and  one  likely  to  Im 
of  a  more  efficient  character.      We  have  among  the  number  of  our  profesBon  of 
divinity  men   capable  of   influencing  the  very  highest  intellects,  and  of  aeadin; 
forth  pupils  who  will  influence  the  world  as  much  as  the  disciples  of  Kewmaa  and 
Puscy  did.     All  those  old  institutions  which  were  started  by  the  great  EvangeUcil 
revival  which  flowed  forth  from  Cambridge,  and  which  was  the  first  tide  of  i^ 
awakening  in  the  English  Church,  are  in  full  efficiency,  and  have  enormooily  in- 
creased in  efficiency  within  the  last  few  years ;   and,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  new  elements  of  a  very  valuable  kind.     There  is,  for  instance,  the  Camlnidgo 
University  Church  Society,  though  1  would  not  have  mentioned  it^  because  I  tn 
intimately  connected  with  it,  unless  I  had  been  requested  to  say  something  ahoat 
it.     It  is  of  this  character — it  consists  of  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  are  members  of  the  University,  who  join  together  in  devotional  services,  and 
discuss  questions  such  as  those  which  are  brought  before  Church  Congreasei^  for 
the  sake  of  stimulating  men  to  undertake  Christian  work  in  after-life,  and  alio  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  differences  between  Churchmen,  and  teaching  then 
to  look  to  their  Church  instead  of  to  any  party  in  it  as  their  centre  of  nnioo.   By 
this  means  some  men  have  had  their  views  very  much  enlarged,  and  I  beliers  their 
efficiency  in  future  life  will  be  greatly  increased.     It  has  also  been  a  cbaBsel  for 
the  most  intelligent  Christians  in  the  University  for  exercising  their  inflneaee  on 
those  excellent,  pious,  and  zealous  young  men  who  are  often  deficient  in  wlideB  tad 
knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  thought. 
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presenting  the  UniTeraity  of  Cambridge,  through  haTing  been  resident  in  It  sinoe  I 
pnblic  school  in  1843  practically  to  the  present  moment,  I  atn  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
ro  or  three  words.  From  my  going  up  to  Cambridge,  and  certainly  from  the  time  of 
%  isrj  degree*  in  1847, 1  have  been  Tery  intimately  connected  with  most  of  the  reli- 
morements  in  Cambridge,  and  I  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  not  from  a 
but  firom  being  a  tntor  in  a  college  where  Dr  Perowne  was  a  fellow-tutor.  It  seems 
that  I  may  act  as  moderator  between  Dr  Perowne  and  Mr  Stanton.  Dr  Perowne 
Mntfl  the  strong  feeling  of  many  Uniyersity  men  of  long  experience ;  Mr  Stanton  is 
ig  and  able  representatiTC  of  the  newly-developed  religions  life  in  Cambridge.  Both 
ghi.  I  feel  with  Dr  Perowne  that  certain  evils  have  resulted,  and  more  jnay  pos- 
remlt,  from  past  legislation ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr  Stanton  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
lot  fear ;  that  there  has  been  a  vast  advance  in  religious  feeling — ^in  religious  feel- 
anded  upon  reasonable  evidence  and  open  discussion  of  Christian  faith,  and  that, 
ore,  even  though  we  have  lost,  as  it  were,  the  protection  of  the  old  state  of  things, 
ed  not  despair  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  nor, 
have  heard  from  Mr  I  nee,  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  University  of  Oxford* 
ay  not  like— I  did  not  like,  I  confess— the  new  Act  of  Parliament  doing  away  with 
Its ;  I  did  not  like  the  doing  away  with  the  distinct  Church  of  England  character  of 
niTersity ;  but  I  maintain  now  that  that  Act  of  Parliament,  which  did  away  with 
lis,  did  not  do  away  with  the  religious  basis  of  education  in  the  University,  the 
>ble  being  in  order  to  promote  more  religion  in  the  University.  And  I  do 
link  it  has  done  away  even  with  the  distinctively  Chnrch  of  England  character 
University,  because  where  we  have  college  chapels,  there,  as  a  rule,  the  Chnrch  of 
nd  service,  and  that  only,  is  to  be  used  ;  and  except  where  our  students  have  special 
ions,  it  would  seem  the  college  authorities  have  full  power  to  give  them  distinct  reli- 
and  Chnrch  education.  There  has  been,  within  my  knowledge,  since  the  year  1843, 
rellous  development  of  religious  feeling,  as  evidenced  amongst  other  things  by  better 
es  and  more  frequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion.  We  have  prayer  meet- 
nd  religious  associations  in  full  operation  ;  we  have  the  Church  Society  mentioned 
-  Stanton,  and  we  have  this  remarkable  fact — the  Theological  Faculty  coming  to- 
•  from  quarter  to  quarter,  or  even  oftener,  to  consider  the  subjects  of  theology,  and 
w  best  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  religious  education  of  the  University.  Then 
years  ago  a  Mission  was  held  under  Bishop  Harold  Browne ;  we  determined  at  first 
ne  it  only  for  the  town  and  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  University,  but  the  colleges 
ssed  the  matter  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  to  London  for  extra  missioners  to  go  into 
lieges,  with  the  full  leave  of  the  fellows  and  tutors,  and  hold  special  meetings  for  the 
graduates.  I  cannot  find  that  on  the  whole  our  students  are  refusing  to  take  holy 
I  on  account  of  religious  difficulties.  There  are  other  reasons  for  it.  Our  religious 
SDces  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  I  think  the  unsettlement  of  the  position  of 
loreh  of  England  as  by  law  established  has  some  effect  upon  it,  in  addition  to  which 
tening  of  the  Civil  Service  and  other  services  for  our  young  men  has  had  its  influence, 
think  the  wave  of  indifference  has  passed  away,  and  more  of  the  able  young  men  of  the 
irsity  are  coming  forward  to  take  holy  orders.  If  Mr  Stanton  were  to  speak  again 
ight  say  with  truth  that  there  is  a  complete  revolution  of  feeling  in  Trinity  College, 
lat  many  of  our  best  men  there  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  our  Church.  It 
.  to  me  that,  of  late,  we  have  been  forced  to  think  more  and  decide  more  distinctly 
a  religions  basis  as  to  our  doings  in  the  University — the  eternal  distinction  between 
and  darkness  is  becoming  more  clearly  manifested.  I  hope  what  has  been  told  us 
r  Inoe  will  go  throughout  the  country  from  this  Congress.  He  has  come  to  the  Con- 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  at  much  self-denial,  to  state  his  opinion  that  the  gloomy  view 
tie  Bishop  of  Oxford  unfortunately  put  forward  is  not  based  upon  the  fullest  evi- 
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dence  ;  and  he  speaks  as  having  been  a  resident  for  many  years  in  Oxford,  and  thoroiBL     gb\y 
knowing  the  feeling  of  the  University.    My  own  view  is,  that  the  wave  of  donbt  is 
ing  from  oar  Uuiversities,  and  that  there  is  a  distinct  increase  of  religions  life  founded 
thoDghtful  consideration  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  therefore  I  leave  thia 
ject,  thanking  God  on  the  whole  for  the  progress  we  are  making,  and  not  &  bit  fearii 
the  future,  even  though  we  have  lost  the  pn^tection  we  formerly  had. 


HOW  FAR  HAS  RECENT  LEGISLATION  PRACTICALLY  AF- 
FECTED RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  HIGE^M 
SCHOOLS] 

PAPERS. 
The  Rev.   Canon  Cornish. 

• 

Religious  instruction,  direct  and  indirect,  as  conveyed  by  the  lessoan  oi 
the  schoolroom,  the  services  of  the  chapel,  the  occasional  address  o^  the 
master  in  public,  the  passing  word  in  private,  by  the  general  infdsio»  of 
a  Christian  spirit  into  the  secular  teaching,  and  by  other  inflaences  ^^iiich 
might  be  named,  which  inform  the  minds  and  touch  the  consciences  o^  the 
young — how  far  have  these  been  affected  (some  of  them  in  the  natux"^  of 
things  cannot  be)  by  recent  legislation  ? 

This  is  our  question.     And  let  me  first  say,  that  just  thirty-five  jr^r* 
prior  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1862,  which  was  the  first  step  to  legis- 
lation, a  great  reform  of  our  schools  had  been  begun.     Of  this  ref^^rm* 
Dr  Arnold  who,  in  1827,  had  been  made  head  master  of  Rugby,  i^  "^ 
garded  as  the  pioneer  and  representative.     He  was  aided  in  his  effort:-^  ^1 
the  increased  earnestness  of  the  age ;  and  other  able  men  in  other  sclskool^ 
were  fired  by  his  example.     Now  it  was  not  so  much  that  they  der^^^*^ 
more  time  to  religious  teaching  than  the  grammar  schools  had  done  beC'^^^ ' 
but  that  they  breathed  their  own  spirit  on  what  had  frequently  beeiv-    ^^ 
dry  bones  of  the  school  instruction,  and  they  became  instinct  with      ^^^ 
The  formularies  of  faith  and  the  Bible  itself  were  perhaps  not  more  sta^^^ 
than  before  ;  but  the  school  was  made  in  tone  and  feeling  more  religi-^^* 

In  the  blue  books  of  the  Royal  Commission,  we  may  almost  say  t^  ^^ 
the  daily  life  of  nine  of  our  greatest  and  so-called  public  schools — "  V(^  ^^* 
veluti  descripta  tabellA " — stands  revealed ;  'and  what  was  reportec^'  ^ 
then>^  might  also  have  been  reported  of  many  of  our  well-condir  ^^ 
grammar  schools.     And  of  those  nine  schools,  I  would  say,  that  the       ^^ 
of  all,  in  the  particular  view  of  our  present  subject,  was  the  sam^^*  ^ 
make  religion  practically  influential  on  the  minds  and  lives  of  boy&         '^ 
might  be^  indeed  it  was  more  easily  attainable  in  some  than  in  otfai.^|^' 
f.jr.,  religious  instructitm  was  more  completely  conveyed  in  those  .ir'^^^^ 
had  a  chapel  than  in  those  which  had  not ;  in  boarding-schbola,  tha.^>  ^ 
day  schools,  because  in  the  former  the  boys  were  more  entirely  meoB  ^^ 
of  the  same  family,  citizens  of  the  same  community.     And  yet  I  kxii'^^ 
here  remark,  that  when  one  reads  in  these  books,  as  in  Merchant  Taii^^ 
School^  of  boys  being  prepared  by  the  head  master  for  Confirmation,  vtd 
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receiving  their  first  Communion  in  the  chapel  where  he  oflficiated,  one  sees 
"what  could  be  done  even  in  a  day  school,  without  a  chapel.  Again,  in 
others,  where  the  boys  were  boarders  and  worshipped  in  the  same  chapel, 
the  same  use  of  the  agencies  which  were  available  was  not  made  by  all. 
Sermons,  e.g.,  as  a  means  of  moulding  the  characters  of  boys,  meeting 
their  special  difficulties,  helping  them  in  their  special  trials,  were  much 
more  relied  on  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  than  at  Eton.  Different  masters 
estimated  their  power  differently,  both  on  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
At  Eton  the  then  head  master  did  not  care  to  occupy  the  pulpit  often 
liimself,  or  to  see  it  occupied  at  all  by  the  assistant  masters.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  head  master  of  Harrow,  who  always  preached  once 
on  Sunday,  says  in  his  evidence — ^'  To  ^he  assistant  masters  themselves, 
Z  am  convinced  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  an  opportunity 
periodically  of  appealing  to  the  consciences  of  the  boys.''  I  speak  of  this 
Bimply  as  illustrating  the  general  variety  of  English  life  ;  for  I  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  wish  to  compare  the  character  of  boys,  as  they  were 
sifiTected  by  the  schools  in  which  they  were  respectively  educated.  We 
trace  the  same  law  of  variety  when  we  see  that  in  some  schools  there  was 
Si  good  deal  of  work  on  Sunday  to  keep  boys  out  of  mischief ;  in  others, 
almost  none,  that  they  might  feel  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest.  Again,  some 
Bchools  had  one  weekly  religious  lesson,  besides  that  of  Sunday  ;  some, 
two  j  some,  weekly  questions ;  and  at  Winchester  there  was  a  daily  read- 
ing of  a  few  verses  in  the  Greek  Testament,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
strongly  felt  by  Dr  Moberly,  that  he  remarks — "  Our  young  men,  especially 
in  Oxford,  are  distinguished  by  a  strongly-marked  religious  character." 

And  indeed  I  believe  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our 
public  and  large  grammar  schools  in  18G0  justified  the  combined  feeling 
of  pride  and  thankfulness  with  which  thoughtful  Englishmen  regarded 
them.  Boys  were  not  better  theologians,  it  may  be,  than  of  old ;  but 
their  religious  principles  were  stronger,  their  seftse  of  duty  more  strict, 
their  reverence  for  what  was  "  true,  pure,  and  of  good  report,"  greater  than 
it  once  had  been. 

Then  came  our  own  epoch,  marked,  as  its  enemies  would  call  it,  by  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  suspicion,  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  not  quite  sure  what  it  wanted ;  determined,  as  its  friends  would  say, 
to  demand  of  every  institution  what  amount  of  work  it  was  doing.  First 
came  inquiry,  and  then  reform,  or  as  some  would  say,  a  revolution. 

Our  public  and  grammar  schools  were  assailed  on  what  I  may  call 
social  and  intellectual  grounds.  The  social  reformer  said.  These  schools 
were  founded  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation,  not  for  a  part  only. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  practically,  if  not  legally,  confined  to  members 
of  the  National  Church]  Why  should  boys  be  required  to  join  in  tho 
prayers,  or  be  taught  the  formularies  of  a  Church  in  which  they  do  not 
believe  ?  Why  should  the  masters  of  these  schools  be  clergymen  ]  why 
should  its  trustees  be  Churchmen  ? 

Then,  tod,  our  age  is  an  intellectual  age.  If  some  of  its  representative 
men  believe  in  anything,  they  believe  in  knowledge.  There  was  a  pathos 
as  well  as  a  sarcasm  in  the  words — "  We  must  educate  our  masters ;"  and 
when  it  was  asked,  liow,  the  cry  of  the  loudest,  if  not  of  the  most  numer- 
ous, seemed  to  say — "Why,  in  a  more  complete  and  universal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  three  R's."     This  was  to  do  it  all.     "  These  be  thy  gods, 
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0  Israel ! "    And  the  feeling  thus  expressed  in  regard  to  the  lower  strat^ 
of  society  was  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the  higher.     Thus  the  cry  was,  C3tv^^ 
our  boys  wider  and  more  varied  information.     Open  new  fields  of  st'^iiu 
for  them.     Unloose  the  wings  of  your  youthful  Pegasus ;  if  he  car^^not 
fly  in  the  older  domain  of  the  classical  world,  bid  him  try  his  flight  sc^  me- 
where  else. 

Helax  your  terms  of  admission  to  our  old  grammar  schools,  wa&.  the 
demand  of  our  social  reformer ;  enlarge  the  subjects  of  their  study,  iras 
the  cry  of  our  intellectual 

From  the  joint  influence  of  those  causes  certain  legislative  enactm  <^nts 
have  flowed ;  few  in  number,  but  very  important  in  themselves,  anc5i  as 
evincing  the  spirit  of  the  day.  The  law  commands  tliree  things  in  rejBg^rd 
to  our  schools.  By  the  Act  of  1869,  all  those  which  have  been  launch  had 
afresh  with  new  schemes  have  a  Conscience  Clause,  which  exempts  lz>oys 
from  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  chapel,  and  on  the  religious  le&^ons 
of  the  schoolroom.  Masters  of  schools  need  no  longer  be  clergyoaen. 
Among  the  governors  may  be  persons  of  all  creeds.  And  one  great  r&sixlt 
of  this  Act  of  1869,  joined  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  suggested  i"t,  ia 
this :  That  religious  knowledge  more  than  of  old  is  subordinated  to 
secular.  The  charter  of  our  old  grammar  schools  always  gave  a  gre^t 
prominence  to  religious  instruction ;  and  naturally  so,  for  religious  ^eal 
has  ever  been  the  great  engine  of  education.     In  Tiverton  school,  wlier^ 

1  was  educated,  we  gave  thanks  to  God  in  a  Latin  form  that  by  the  muxi^ 
ficence  of  our  founder  we  were  brought  up,  "  Studio  pietatis  et  literanim- 
Pietas  first,  literae  afterwards.     It  might  be  a  form  without  much  mAaJi- 
ing ;  but  there  it  stood  to  mark  the  supposed  intention  of  our  founder. 
Now,  by  way  of  reaction,  just  as  a  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind    ^ 
blowing,  the  pious  founder  "  is  a  proverb  and  by-word  "  in  the  talk  of  ^^ 
day.     Mr  Froude  says  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  **  Young  American^ 
are  all  educated  alike.     The  aim  put  before  them  is,  to  get  on."     Ha^® 
we  not,  in  theory  at  least,  approached  them  ? 

By  this  Act  of  1869,  and  by  the  popular  feeling  of  which  it  is  to  ft4>inc 
extent  the  index,  religious  teaching  seems  in  jeopardy,  and  doubtless  i3    ^' 
There  is  a  tide  of  opinion,  which  has  led  to  the  exaltation  of  mere  intell-^^ 
to  the  neglect  of  other  claims  on  the  bounty  of  the  founder.     There    ^  * 
tide  of  Liberalism  which  has  introduced  the  Conscience  Clause.     Thus,      '^J 
idea  of  the  school  as  one  family,  with  the  head  master  in  loco  parentC^^t  ^ 
rudely  dealt  with;  thus,  too,  it  happens,  that  boys  cannot  be  taugh^^.*® 
heartily  and  earnestly  in  their  religious  belief  and  their  'religious  du*^*^^ 
when  they  no  longer  hold  in  common  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  W^^^ 
tiam."     Nay,  more,  Dr  Arnold,  the  most  liberal  of  teachers  in  hb  c::::3»y» 
felt  the  difficulty  (as  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters)  of  having  the         ^^ 
of  an  Unitarian  in  his  class;  for  he  could  not  teach  him  a  religiou--^ /^ 
perhaps  even  a  secular  lesson,  without  crossing  those  opinions  which        ^^ 
boy  naturally  honoured  as  those  of  his  parents. 

Again,  the  opening  of  the  profes-sion  to  those  who  are  not  in  ^Molf 
orders  removes  another  security.     A  layman  may  be  of  course  as  religr^^O' 
A  man  as  a  clergyman ;  but  his   teaching  is  not   subject  to  the  m^nie 
nstraints  ;  he  loses  the  advantage  of  addressing  boys  from  the  pulpit^  of 
preparing  them  for  Confirmation,  of  administering  to  them  their  first  Oom- 
mnnion. 
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.  next,  the  admission  of  professors  of  all  creeds  or  of  none  among 
remors  of  schools  is  ominous.  However  little  many  Englishmen 
el  the  influence  of  religion,  all  are  inclined  to  talk  of  it,  when  it 
)8  a  matter  of  controversy ;  and  a  discussion  of  this  in  a  mixed 
committee  might  be  a  sort  of  unbarring  of  the  cave  of  iEolus  to 
Issuing  from  every  point  of  the  theological  compass. 

"link  eumsque  hotusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellU 
Africus." 

cers  ahead,"  it  seems.     And  yet  in  the  economy  of  life — especially 
llish  life — principles  are  seldom  pressed  in  practice  to  their  logical 
dons.     I  know  but  of  one  place,  and  that  does  not  strictly  come 
my  subject,  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Woolwicb,  where  (as 
my  information  goes)  the  licence  of  the  day  has  itn  full  swing ;  for 
lets  attend  or  not,  exactly  as  they  please,  the  religious  instruction 
»d.     And  considering  their  age,  and  the  antecedents  of  many  of 
who  to  prepare  for  their  admission  have  attended  the  lecture-rooms 
hers  in  London,  who  do  not  even  profess  any  moral  supervision  of 
lupils,  what  must  be  the  result  ?     Set  against  this  :  at  Eton  there 
Boman  Catholic,  who  attends  the  Windsor  Chapel,  and  whose 
IS  instruction  is  superintended  by  the  priest ;  but  the  sons  of  Pro- 
Dissenters  attend   the  college  chapel,  and  the  ordinary  school- 
The  pulpit  is  most  commonly  filled  by  the  head  or  assistant- 
s' and  the  boys  show  considerable  interest  in  the  sermons.     At 
ester  none  are  absent  from  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  from  the 
on  Sunday  or  week-day,  or  from  any  religious  lesson.     At  Rugby 
ire  many  boys,  sons  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters,  but 
^laim  the  protection  of  the  conscience  clause.     In  the  large  day- 
at  Leeds  the  head-master  tells  me,  that  for  many  years  past  parents 
claim  exemption  for  their  boys  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
ism  and  the  Prayer-Book.     Very  few  avail  themselves  of  it.     Many 
r  becoming  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     And  he  adds, 
divinity  of*  the  6th  quite  keeps   up  to   its  standard,  despite  of 
Y  having  dropped  out  of  the  cycle  of  University  scholarship  sub- 
I  was  head-master  of  Macclesfield  School  for  many  years,  and  but 
ailed  himself  of  the  same  right  of  exemption.     Sherborne  School, 
has  a  conscience  clause  dating  from  1721,  perhaps  the  oldest  in 
ice,  tells  a  corresponding  tale. 

above  facts  seem  to  show  the  tendency  of  things  to  continue  as  they 
»ng  been.  They  run  in  the  groove  to  which  they  have  been  used, 
r  course  true  to  observe,  that  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time 
elop  the  consequences  of  legislation.  Its  results  may  be  much 
mportant  than  they  have  as  yet  been.  But  yet  there  are  certain 
stances,  facts  of  human  nature  and  such  like,  which  are  likely  still 
ntain  a  modifying  influence.  I  will  name  two,  quite  unlike  in  their 
itare,  but  tending  in  their  way  to  check  the  consequences  which  a 
unan  naturally  fears. 

'rom  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  dogmatic  teaching  which  legisla- 
ainly  endangers.  But  the  teaching  of  the  school,  though  I  main- 
at  it  must  be  based  on  dogma  (fur  without  it,  it  will  be  so  vague 
ido wy  as  not  to  deserve  the  name),  is  yet  in  its  best  form  practical 
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rather  than  dogmatic.  The  best  school  sermons  are  of  this  kind,  the  best 
school  lesson  which  desires  to  "  leave  a  blessing  behind  it "  on  the  9oqIs 
and  consciences  of  the  taught,  while  it  inculcates  (Grod  forbid  that  it 
should  be  otherwise)  saving  truths,  will  yet  make  -  their  practical  side 
more  prominent  than  their  doctrinal.  While  on  this  point,  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  about  one  important  institution  founded  on  a  most  liberal  basis— 
the  City  of  London  School.  The  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  that  rests 
provides  that  prayers  shall  be  read  and  the  Scriptures,  but  no  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  any  Protestant  sect  shall  be  taught.  [I 
gained  this  from  the  head-master,  and  in  a  very  thonghtfol  letter, 
which  he  kindly  wrote  me,  he  says,  that  under  these  circumstances  (and 
I  am  bound  to  add,  he  does  not  object  to  them)  his  object  is,  to  make  the 
Bible  morally  and  intellectually  intelligible,  and  then,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  adds,  *'  I  say  morally,  because  I  don't  think  the  law  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  New,  can  possibly  be  intellectually 
grasped  by  boys,  unless  they  master  some  moral  conceptions  abont  Sin, 
'Law,  Faith,  Forgiveness,  and  such  like."  From  this  I  draw  two  conclu- 
sions— 1.  That  the  most  anti-dogmatic  teaching,  to  be  teaching  at  all, 
cannot  dispense  with  dogma;  and  secondly,  that  an  earnest  man,  even 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  indefinite  creed,  can  do  much  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  his  boys. 

2.  The  logical  results  of  legislation  may  also  be  checked  by  what  I  will 
call  social  feeling.  It  is  a  satire  on  human  nature,  but  not  without  its 
truth,  that  the  petty  tradesman  of  a  town  with  many  of  his  class,  is  a 
Dissenter  often  for  no  other  reason  than,  as  a  man  once  quaintly  said  to 
me,  "  You  see,  sir,  they  can't  all  be  churchwardens."  Now  suppose  the 
shop  to  become  a  store,  the  tradesman  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant 
He  emerges  from  the  street  in  which  he  has  lived  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  and  sends  his  son  to  Eton  or  Harrow.  If  his  religious  views,  as 
a  Nonconformist,  are  very  decided,  he  will,  as  Roman  Catholics  generally 
do,  ])lace  his  son  at  a  school  which  represents  his  own  opinions ;  and  I 
for  one  commend  him  for  it.  But  ordinarily,  when  he  sends  his  son  to  a 
public  school,  he  has  no  wish  to  invoke  the  conscience  clause  for  him. 
Nay,  probably,  his  wish  is  that  he  shall  become  a  Chufchman.  Perhaps 
he  ends  by  becoming  a  Churchman  himself.  The  social  feeling  has  » 
double  action  ;  it  took  them  first  to  the  meeting,  then  back  again  to  the 
Church. 

I  have  spoken  within  the  limits  of  my  time,  of  the  priceless  value  of 
our  school  reform  which  commenced  in  1827  ;  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
recent  legislation  in  1868  ;  of  the  mischievous  consequences  to  religious 
instruction  which  that  legislation  logically  involves  j  and  of  the  probahw 
checks  to  their  full  development. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  that  there  i«  o"^ 
source  of  danger  and  anxiety,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  cause  of 
cure,  the  current  religious  or  irreligious  opinions  of  the  day,  which  w^** 
affect  the  minds  of  our  youth.  Where  the  depths  are  moved  everywhere, 
it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  our  schools  are  a  haven  of  unbroken  rcpos** 
Most  of  my  correspondents  say  or  imply,  that  the  minds  of  the  elder  boyj 
are  more  unsettled  than  they  used  to  be  by  articles  in  reviews  they  i«*" 
or  hear  of,  or  by  the  results  of  scientific  investigation ;  and  I  should  aop" 
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pose  also,  by  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  younger  masters,  which  does 
not  run  exactly  in  the  old  channel.  For  it  is  a  fact  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance, that  many  very  promising  young  men  at  Oxford,  who  would 
formerly  have  taken  holy  orders,  are  now  found  as  assistant  masters  in 
our  larger  schools,  where  of  course  they  carry  their  religious  views  with 
thein. 

But  this  is  outside  my  subject.  We  have  had  a  race  of  schoolboys 
issuing  from  our  public  and  better  grammar  schools,  of  whom  in  the 
mairiy  as  Christian  young  men ; and  gentlemen,  we  may  well  be  proud. 
And  I  will  conclude  by  so  far  changing  the  poet*s  words,  as  to  convert 
into  a  prayer  what  he  stated  as  a  fact, 

*'  Immortale  genus  maneat." 

And   I  would  add  of  each  school,  which  has  sent  them  forth  into  the 

nrorld — 

*'  Multosque  per  aDHos 
*  Stet  fortuna  domun,  et  avi  numereutur  avorum." 


The  Rev.  H.  W.  Moss,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 

School. 

My  sole  claim  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting  this  morning  is  the 
fact  that  I  possess  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  observing  closely  the  manner  in  which  recent 
legislation  has  affected  some  at  least  of  our  higher  schools,  and  I  am  glad 
to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  discussion  of  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant question.  My  own  personal  experience  is  confined  to  the  operation 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868,  which  deals  only  with  a  small  group 
of  schools,  and  it  is  to  this  Act  that  my  remarks  must  be  understood  to 
refer.  I  have  no  right  to  speak  with  any  authority  of  the  working  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act.  So  far,  however,  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I 
believe  that  what  I  shall  say  will  also  be  generally  applicable  to  many,  if 
not  to  most,  of  the  schools  which  are  subject  to  its  provisions. 

If  I  were  to  reply  to  the  question  before  the  meeting,  "  How  far  has 
recent  legislation  practically  affected  religious  instruction  in  our  higher 
schools  1 "  according  to  the  terms  in  which  it  is  framed,  my  answer  might 
be  given  in  three  words — "  Hardly  at  all."     Indeed  within  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  my  inquiries  have  been  restricted,  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  school  in  which  the  character  of  its  religious  instruction  has  in 
practice  been  changed  or  even  modified  by  recent  legislation.     If  the 
parent  of  any  boy  objects  to  any  lesson  on  religious  grounds,  he  may  now 
obtain  exemption  from  it  for  his  son,  but  the  religious  instruction  for  those 
who  receive  it  remains  just  what  it  was.  Moreover,  applications  for  exemp- 
tion are  very  rare. 

Practically  then  hardly  any  difference  is  apparent,  but,  if  I  may  give  a 
slight  extension  to  the  subject  before  us,  recent  Acts  have  undoubtedly 
altered  the  conditions  under  which  religious  instruction  is  imparted  in 
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some  of  tbe  Ligher  schools.  In  some  cases  the  character  of  this  in8tru^ 
tion,  instead  of  being  rigidly  prescribed  as  heretofore,  has  been  left  vague 
and  indefinite.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  what  maj  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  change. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religious  teaching  of  these  schools  is  now  based 
upon  the  principles  of  our  Church,  and  some  strong  force  must  be  called  into 
action  before  the  present  system  will  be  set  aside.  From  what  quarter 
are  we  to  expect  this  force  to  make  its  appearance  ?  The  governing  bodies 
of  the  schools  to  which  I  have  referred  are  hardly  likely  to  alter  tlie 
religious  teaching.  A  large  proportion,  probably  a  considerable  majority, 
of  their  members  will,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  Churchmen, 
because  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  Churchmen  that  there  will  usually  be  found 
that  combination  of  intellectual  or  social  eminence  and  familiarity  with 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  higher  schools,  which  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  strongest  claim  to  serve  on  a  governing  body.  And, 
even  if  by  some  accident  a  governing  body  happened  to  contain  a  majo- 
rity of  secularists,  I  doubt  whether  they  could  make  any  great  change  hi 
the  religious  teaching  of  any  of  these  schools  without  seriously  impairing 
its  popularity  and  its  prosperity.  The  wishes  of  the  parents  and  the 
needs  of  the  school  would,  most  likely,  compel  them  before  long  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  and  not  without  reason,  "  there  is  something 
else  to  be  taken  into  account  besides  the  administration  of  a  school 
Much  also  depends  upon  its  executive  officers.  It  is  the  masters  who 
actually  give  the  religious  instruction.  May  not  they  either  abandon  it 
altogether  or  gradually  attenuate  it  into  insignificance  ? "  Now  I  am  not 
at  all  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  power  which  the  masters  of  oar  higher 
schools  possess  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  is  sometimes  exaggerated, 
because  hasty  critics  are  apt  to  forget  how  many  other  i)otent  influences 
besides  that  of  the  schoolmaster  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young. 
What  is  done  at  school  may  be  undone  at  home.  An  energetic  and  well- 
intentioned  master,  especially  in  a  large  school,  may  spend  his  strength 
long  and  to  all  appearance  in  vain,  in  struggling  against  the 'massive  force 
of  an  evil  tradition.  Then  again  there  are  masters  who  from  want  of 
tact,  or  some  other  inherent  fault  of  temperament,  may  be  said  to  exer- 
cise a  strictly  negative  or  minus  influence.  The  more  emphatically  thef 
point  in  one  direction,  with  the  more  unmistakable  decision  do  their  popi^ 
take  tbe  opposite.  Still  we  all  know  that  there  have  been  masters  of 
exceptional  force  of  character,  who  have  given  not  only  an  impulse  bat 
sometimes  a  marked  bias  to  tbe  moral  and  religious  development  of  p^^' 
ticular  schools,  a  bias  which  has  been  clearly  perceptible  in  a  second  aod 
even  in  a  third  generation.  And,  if  they  have  effected  so  much,  it  ^ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  less  able  masters  may,  in  spite  of  vl 
hindrances,  succeed  in  impressing  a  permanent  stamp  upon  the  religioo* 
convictions  of  their  pupils.  Is  there  any  danger  that  this  momentoitf 
power  will  be  abused  ? 

I  may  say  at  once  that  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  this  danger 
is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  **  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing "  necessarily  involves  some  degree  of  danger.  One-sided  views  of 
religion,  individual  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  may  be  inculcated  with  v^ 
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chievous  reiteration.  I  am  afraid  that  this  fault  is  not  absolutely  unknown 
even  in  our  churches :  it  is  probable  that  it  will  from  time  to  time  show 
itself  in  our  schools.  But  there  are  several  reassuring  considerations  to 
be  set  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  masters 
in  our  higher  schools  conscientiously  believe,  and  therefore  can  conscien- 
tiously teach,  that  Divine  revelation  to  which  our  Church  bears  constant 
witness.  Too  sweeping  inferences,  I  think,  are  sometimes  drawn  from 
the  frequency  of  religious  doubts  and  difficulties  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  universities,  from  among  whom  the  teaching  staff  of  our  higher 
schools  is  mainly  recruited.  No  doubt  the  vague  conjectures  and  floating 
theories  of  early  manhood  sometimes  crystallise  into  solid  and  permanent 
onbelief.  Still  it  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  many  here,  that  there 
are  also  those,  and  they  not  a  few,  who  are  led  by  God's  providence 
through  the  chaos  of  conflicting  philosophies  and  the  darkness  of  a  tem- 
porary distrust  into  the  recognition  of  a  divine  order  and  the  clear  light 
of  a  fuller  faith. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teaching  in  our 
higher  schools  usually  proceeds  on  certain  clearly-defined  lines — lines 
which  have  not  been  hastily  adopted,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  abandoned 
without  much  consideration.  An  individual  master,  for  instance,  would 
hardly  venture  to  make  an  important  change  in  the  text-books  of  his  form 
3r  class  ~on  his  own  responsibility.  Then  again,  generally  speaking,  teach- 
ng  must  be  very  plain  and  outspoken,  very  pointed  and  precise,  if  it  is 
o  make  its  way  into  a  boy's  mind.  Nature  has  endowed  most  boys  with 
healthy  impenetrability  to  hints.  If — and  the  very  supposition  seems 
lost  improbable — a  master  were  to  suggest  unchristian  doctrines  which 
e  dared  not  state,  most  of  his  pupils  would  be  merely  bewildered,  and, 
-  ibey  did  at  last  grasp  his  meaning,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  resent 
lan  to  welcome  it.  The  most  threatening  danger  to  which  religious  in- 
omction  is  exposed  in  our  higher  schools,  as  it  seems  at  least  to  many 
ho  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  the  more  advanced  education,  is 
jnost  the  opposite  of  this — not  the  wilful  propagation  of  religious  error, 
at  lifeless  and  repellent  methods  of  imparting  religious  truth.  It  is  pos- 
ble  to  substitute  a  string  of  names  and  dates  for  religion,  so  to  teach 
Ihristianity  (I  say  it  with  all  reverence)  as  to  eliminate  Christ  from  ii; 
,  is  certainly  an  arduous  task  to  make  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists 
ninteresting,  but  some  compilers  of  school-books  and  some  teachers  have 
one  far  towards  proving  themselves  capable  even  of  that  achievement. 
have  still  to  mention  what  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  strongest  security 
gainst  individual  eccentricities  of  religious  teaching — the  rightful  expec- 
ations  of  parents.  All  masters  must  feel  that,  when  parents  have  entrusted 
hem  with  their  sons,  on  an  implied  understanding  as  to  the  character 
»f  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  confidence  which 
IBS  been  reposed  in  them. 

I  hope  then  and  think  that  religious  instruction  in  our  higher  schools 
a  menaced  by  no  serious  peril  from  within  in  consequence  of  recent  legis- 
ation.  Is  it  probable  that  it  will  be  assailed  from  without  f  That  is  a 
wery  wide  question,  on  which  many  who  are  here  are  far  more  competent 
to  express  an  opinion  than  myself.     I  may  however  say  that,  while  it 
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would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  predict  a  long  period  of  unbroken 
peace,  I  cannot  imagine  on  what  grounds  an  attack  is  likelj  to  be  made 
upon  the  existing  system.  The  utmost  consideration  is  guaranteed  bj 
law  and  is  shown  in  practice  for  the  conscientious  scruples  of  individual 
parents.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working  classes 
are  firmly  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  our  elementary  scbooK 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  those,  whose  sons  are  educated  in  our  higher 
schools,  would  offer,  if  that  is  possible,  a  still  more  strenuous  resistance  to 
any  attempt  at  secularisation — the  only  alternative  plan  which  is  even 
feasible.  But  I  am  fighting  with  a  shadow.  Our  Church  must  indeed 
have  lost  her  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  English  people,  before  thoee 
sacred  truths,  which  are  her  inalienable  heritage,  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
any  true  sense  a  Church  at  all,  will  be  excluded  from  the-  range  of  our 
higher  education.  And  believing,  as  we  all  believe,  that  those  truths  not 
only  appeal  to  the  heart  with  an  incomparable  power,  but  also  afford  to 
the  intellect,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  problems  of  existence,  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  of  which  our  finite  nature  is  capable,  I  do  not  know 
any  contingency  which,  both  as  a  Churchman  and  as  a  teacher,  I  should 
deprecate  with  greater  earnestness. 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Barry. 

WiiEH  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject— as  my  experience  of  the  practical  work  of  lehoolf 
has  ceased  for  some  years,  and  as  I  bare  very  little  to  do  with  endowed  schools^I  thooght 
the  lt>est  thing  I  oonld  do  was  to  obtain  information  from  the  fonntain-head  as  to  the  fiieti 
of  the  ease.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  the  head-masters  of  all  the  great  pnUie  sdiooli 
and,  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  I  also  wrote  to  the  head-masters  of  sehoolifrU** 
iog  ander  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission  which  were  most  likely  to  present  endal 
instanoes. 

With  regard  to  the  great  pnblie  schools,  my  experience  entirely  confirms  that  which  hsi 
been  advanced  so  well  by  the  two  readers  who  hare  preceded  me.  I  am  indiiied  to  tiusk 
that  here  the  treatment  of  the  subject  must  be  something  like  that  well-worn  story  of  thi 
chapter  upon  snakes  in  Iceland,  which  confined  itself  to  the  simple  statement  that  that 
were  no  snakes  there  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  is  nothiag 
whatever,  except,  perhaps,  that,  in  ooniequence  of  the  existence  of  a  c<macience  clsne, 
masters  feel  themselves  somewhat  more  free  than  before  in  teaching  that  which  they  theo* 
•elves  conscientiously  belitve,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  school  enjoin.  In  respect  to  tke 
much-abused  conscience  clause  generally,  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  its  effect  it  soi 
merely  to  secure  freedom  to  the  scholar,  but  also  freedom  to  the  teacher.  If  I  hsd  la  t 
class  a  number  of  boys  who  are  forced  to  attend  my  religious  teaching,  whether  their 
parents  conscientiously  object  to  it  or  not,  I  might  feel  my  hands  somewhat  tied  by  a  kind 
of  moral  oompulsion ;  but  if  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  single  boy  there  whose  paieat  hsi 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  him  if  he  chooses,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  rcqMi- 
aibility  is  transferred  to  the  parent,  and  my  hands,  instead  of  being  tied  by  the  conseiesei 
clause,  are  left  rather  more  unfettered  than  before.  In  these  high^  schools  I  tkndtkaft 
the  eonseience  clause  is  very  rarely  used.  Almost  the  only  cases  I  have  been  able  to  dir 
cover  are  oases  of  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  I  maj  say  that  this  is  pn- 
cisely  my  own  experience  now  in  dealing  with  men.  This  £set  that  the  oonadeMe  dant  if 
very  little  used,  indeed,  is  one  over  which  we  may  rejoice,  but  not  altogether 
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i|^  If,  as  I  beliere,  the  conscience  clause  is  not  used  because  parents  do  not  care 
»  because  after  all  they  have  a  considerable  confidence  in  onr  Church  of  England 
],  then  the  fact  is  one  over  which  we  may  altogether  rejoice ;  bnt  if  it  should  be 
A  the  conscience  clause  is  not  used  because  practically  people  do  not  dare  to  use 
nae  there  are  those  social  influences  inevitably  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  which 
er  of  the  first  paper  alluded— because  a  boy  does  not  like  to  be  exceptional  in  a 
Bd  a  parent  does  not  like  to  make  him  exceptional — this  view  of  the  subject  plays 
kand^  of  those  who  assert  that  a  conscience  clause  is  a  nugatory  protection,  and 
irefore,  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  altogether  from  our  schools, 
r  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the  two  different  lights  in  which  it  may  be  vievred ;  it  is 
rtmember  that  it  is  a  kind  of  double-edged  weapon  with  which  those  who  use  it 
lay  cut  their  fingers.  Bot  I  firmly  believe,  both  from  theory  and  expeiionoe,  that 
i«r  Tiew  is  very  mainly  the  true  one — that  people  do  not  use  the  conscience  clause 
they  do  not  wish  to  use  it — that  when  their  liberty  is  seeured,  and  they  are 
against  any  abuses  of  the  teacher's  privilege,  they  are  satisfied,  and  that  their 
K>  «ae  it  shows  after  all  how  very  much  common  ground  there  really  is,  in  spite  of 
^OQs  dlfiierences,  and  what  a  large  confidence  is  felt  in  the  deep  but  wide  and  com- 
▼0  teaching  of  our  Church  of  England. 

oh  with  regard  to  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  those  schools  which  we  com- 
msider  our  higher  schools — the  nine  schools  singled  oot  by  the  first  Act  Next 
md  to  schools  that  fall  under  the  Endowed  Sdiools  Act.  Here  I  find  that  more 
las  taken  place.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the  condition  of  these  schools  is  the  same 
}f  the  higher  schools.  They  are  left  Church  of  England  schools  with  the  protec- 
a  conscience  clause,  and  the  result  is  precisely  as  in  the  other  case.  In  some 
»,  however,  I  find  that  there  is  in  these  endowed  schools  what  we  know  very  well 
ntary  education,  as  a  "  Cowper- Temple  clause ;  **  that  is  to  say,  that  no  creed  or 
7  distinctively  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  is  allowed  to  be  taught ;  that 
e  is  freely  read  and  taught,  but  it  and  it  alone  is  the  text-book  of  the  religious 
ion.  I  would  ask  jou  here  again  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
Ij  said  on  this  subject,  and  to  consider  what  the  real  efloct  of  this  restriction  is. 
)ften  heard  it  said  on  both  sides  (for  on  this  matter  the  two  extreme  parties  are 
moogh  to  shake  hands  over  the  body  of  the  party  which  lies  between  them)  that 
t  is  to  pledge  a  school  to  what  men  call  undenominational  Christianity.    I  heard 

yesterday  in  the  Congress  Hall,  describe  religion  under  it  as  a  necessarily  colour- 
^on.  I  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  both  those  statements.  It  appears  to 
all  that  is  done  by  such  a  clause  as  this  is  that  which  the  clause  itself  declares — 

cannot  ticket  a  school  and  say — "  This  is  a  Boman  Catholic  school ;  this  is  a 
of  England  school."  This  is  obvious,  but  beyond  this  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
I  enactment?  That  the  Bible,  not  merely  read,  but  freely  read  and  taught,  shall 
text-book  of  religious  instruction.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  every  English 
oan  holds  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that 
that  is  not  read  therein  or  can  be  proved  thereby  is  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  term 
ion.  If  then  the  Bible  is  freely  read  and  taught,  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
The  process  that  will  take  place  is  that  which  is  known  as  "natural  selection"  or 
rrival  of  the  fittest ; "  in  other  words,  whatever  the  mass  of  educated  Englishmen 
will  be  that  which  will  emerge  in  the  teaching  of  our  schools.  For  although  a 
is  bound  not  to  attempt  proselytism,  I  do  not  hold  that  his  hands  are  at  all  tied  as 
ivnciation  of  what  he  thinks  needful  truth,  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
'  these  classes  of  schools.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  this,  because  our 
\Bf  the  secularists,  are  constantly  perverting  this  restriction  by  saying  that  it 
on  us  the  impossible  task  of  teaching  an  undenominational  religion.  This  I 
oally  deny.  I  ask  again,  What  will  be  the  effiect  upon  these  schools  ?  I  imagine 
mass  of  educated  men  very  largely  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  besides 
diere  that  in  the  ordinary  kind  of  teiching  given  to  boys'  thera  is  an  tnormoas 
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amount  of  common  ground  between  the  Cbnrch  of  England  and  those  commonly  called  tin 
orthodox  bodies  of  Nonconformiste.  There  might  be  much  in  common  with  Bomia 
Catholics,  if  they  would  combine  with  anybody  else,  but  this  they  never  do.  Heoce  I 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  the  Church  of  England  is  the  great  leader  of  religions  opinkm  ii 
this  country — so  loDg  as  she  is  the  great  centre  of  religions  truth  and  unity  in  this  ooontrj— 
even  under  these  restrictions  (which  I,  for  one,  greatly  regret)  there  will  still  be  t  large 
amount  of  what  we  should  consider  good,  true,  and  Church  of  England  instmetion  (iTCi 
in  this  second  class  of  schools. 

I  pass  on  to  another  change  introduced— namely,  throwing  open  many  head-mssterBbtpi 
to  laymen.  I  greatly  rejoice  in  this,  for  many  reasons.  Whilst  I  claim  for  the  dagy  t 
large  and  leading  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  country,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  keep 
from  laymen  posts  which  they  are  well  qualified  to  fill.  The  change,  however,  refflores 
one  more  safeguard  for  religious  instruction ;  and  to  meet  this,  I  can  only  say  we  Doit 
depend  upon  the  general  soundness  of  our  Church  itself,  and  therefore  upon  the  religiou 
tone  of  our  highly-educated  .laymen.  The  future  depends  not  on  legislation,  but  on  (be 
general  tone  of  religious  opinion  and  faith.  If  it  be  true  that  the  wave  of  infidelity  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  has  in  a  great  degree  spent  its  force  in  the  nniversitiee^  then 
the  e£fect  of  the  reaction  against  infidelity  will  be  found  in  our  schools,  and  we  shall  oot 
have  any  great  reason  to  fear  because  head-masterships  are  open  to  laymen.  Butofthii 
I  feel  sure,  that  if  our  educated  laymen  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  work  of  reUgions  tesduo;^ 
the  cause  of  religion  itself  must  be  fatally  weak — so  weak  that  it  would  be  impowbleto 
be  sustained  by  any  number  of  privileged  clerical  teachers. 

After  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  is  this— it  takes  tvty 
from  Church  of  England  teaching  a  large  amount  of  the  protection  of  what  is  called  lav. 
There  is  evil  here,  but  not  unmixed  evil ;  and  out  of  evil  may  come  good.  There  are  men 
above  law  and  men  below  it.  For  the  mass  of  those  who  lie  between  the  two  I  belieTi 
the  help  of  the  law  to  the  spirit  is  sound ;  therefore  I  do  not  at  all  nndervalae  the  evil 
that  may  occur  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  what  we  may  in  the  largeit  seoie 
call  law.  But  if  the  effect  is  to  throw  us  back  more  upon  the  spirit — in  other  wordi,  to 
make  us  rely  less  on  legal  enactment  and  more  on  spiritual  power— that  is  a  result  which 
no  Churchman  ought  to  regret.  As  a  matter  of  fiMt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reli- 
gious tone  and  spirit  of  our  schools  are  infinitely  deeper  than  in  days  when  ws  vera 
fenced  about  with  more  legal  protections  than  we  have  now.  I  firmly  believe  thaleondi- 
tion  of  things  will  continue.  I  am  not  afraid  of  passing  waves  and  phases  of  infidelity.  I 
believe  we  can  safely  rely  upon  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  religion  we  profess  orer  the 
minds  of  men,  and  especially  men  of  Ihe  highest  education  and  culture ;  and  while  thiaii 
the  case,  I  have  no  fear  whatever  that  recent  legislation,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  tinei 
more  important  than  is*actually  the  case,  would  materially  affect  the  religious  edaestioi 
given  in  our  higher  schools. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Anderson. 


I  REJOICE  at  the  hopeful  feeling  that  has  characterised  all  the  speaking  this  menunf* 
inasmuch  as  those  who  have  spoken  are  inclined  not  to  murmur  at  that  which  has  goB* 
away  from  us,  but  to  endeavour  to  do  our  duty.  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  with  refe^ 
ence  to  what  was  said  by  the  last  speaker  as  to  certain  positions  formerly  oonfised  to 
the  clergy  being  open  to  the  laity.  That  I  consider  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  essM 
of  religion,  because  every  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  notices  of  i** 
fidelity  spoken  of,  finds  that  the  undercurrent  lying  under  the  objections  is,  that  tht 
clergy,  by  having  taken  certain  vows,  are  bound  to  maintain  the  dcctrinet  to  vhich  they 
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I  Bwom  allegiance.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  if  we  can  obtain  laymen  to  teach 
i  doctrines  which  we,  the  clergy,  have  promised  to  hold,  they  will  come  with  greater 
hi  upon  the  minds  of  those  persons  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  The  only  thing  I 
Id  deprecate  is,  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  these  positions.    If 

are  allowed  to  compete  with  the  laymen,  I  believe  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
tlergy  wonld  be  chosen  ;  and,  if  not,  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  educatiou 
,o  clergy  has  fallen  below  the  education  of  the  laity,  and  there  could  be  no  stronger 
bban  that  for  our  improving  the  education  of  the  clergy.  There  are  many  questions 
€Mtn  be  more  fairly  discussed  by  the  laity  than  the  clergy,  and  I  believe  the  pre- 
M  existing  in  some  minds  against  clerical  teaching  would  be  removed  wheu  they 
d  that  the  laity  appointed  to  these  positions  teach  the  same  truths  as  ourselves, 
bold  them  with  the  same  degree  of  clearness.  As  to  the  connection  between  thia 
Bct  and  the  subject  we  discussed  last  night,  **  The  popular  arguments  of  unbelief 
hovr  to  meet  them,"  the  teaching  in  the  higher  schools  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
sots  to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  advantages  of  the  universities,  and  anything 

-would  impair  the  eflSciencv  of  the  higher  schools  would  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
Fy  by  effecting  more  decidedly  that  divorce  between  science  and  religion,  which  is 
9  deplored.     It  is  necessary  for  us,  as  men  who  value  the  truths  of  religion,  to  show 

-we  are  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  science ;  not  only  that  we  should  answer  the 
ciioxis  given  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  that  we  should  win  the  men  whose 
yta  we  are  endeavouring  to  remove.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
ir  endeavours  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the  country  we  do  so,  believing 

the  best-educated  man  will  be  the  most  sincere  and  honest  Christian. 


Mr  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

are  specially  discussing  not  so  much  the  Bystem  of  upper  schools  in  themselves 
tliose    schools  as  practically  affected  by  recent  legislation,  and  I  want   to  call 

attention  of  this  Congress  to  a  side  of  the  question  not  yet  touched  upon, 
lae  who  have  spoken  hitherto  have  dealt  with  the  schools  that  have  been  affected 
recent  leg^ation  :  I  want  to  point  out  how  large  a  margin  of  such  schools  there 
1  the  country  which  have  not  been  so  affected.  In  the  committee  on  the  Endowed 
ooIb  Act,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  nothing  was  affected  which  had  been 
owed  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  As  far  as  the  schools  have  fallen  under  that 
L  the  previous  Act,  whether  the  nine  public  schools  or  the  other  so-called  en- 
red  schools,  I  am  willing  to  accept  and  heartily  believe  in  the  bright  antici- 
ions  of  Mr  Moss  and  Dr  Barry.  I  believe  these  schools  must,  even  for  social 
tsiderations,  stick  to  the  Church  of  England :  as  long  as  the  Church  of  £ng- 
d  is  the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of  thinking  and  educated  men  in  this 
mtry,  bo  leng,  even  for  material  considerations,  our  public  schools  cannot  cut  the 
lie.  But  they  must  be  kept  up  to  the  collar ;  and  how  can  they  be  kept  up  to 
t  collar  ?  By  the  fact  of  the  existence  alongside  of  them  of  a  new  class  of  en- 
wed  and  upper  schools  in  the  country  which  have  not  fallen  under  legislation, 
i  which  are  therefore  able  to  develop  their  own  oi^nisation  for  themselves,  and 
ieh  have  developed  that  organisation  for  themselves,  absolutely  and  without  com- 
>inise,  upon  the  lines  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  such 
ititutions  as  the  school  at  Radley ;  and  to  that  larger  circle  of  schools  of  which 
t  have  so  distinguished  an  instance  a  very  few  miles  from  here — the  schools 
ider  the  general  name  of  St  Nicholas  College ;  the  schools  of  Denstone,  near 
ore ;  of  Lancing,  in  Sussex ;  Huratpierpoint,  Ardingley ;  and  others  of  the  like 

2  A 
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kind,  which  come  under  the  fifty  years*  clause  of  the  Act.  I  was,  as  I  hare  Bii<i, 
on  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  that  bill  was  referred,  aad 
somebody  ol)8er7ed  that  this  provision  would  save  these  schools.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr 
Forster ;  "  and  if  Canon  Woodard's  schools  had  not  been  saved  from  the  operation 
of  my  bill,  I  would  have  introduced  some  provision  to  save  them."  These,  wc 
all  know,  may  be  schools  without  a  conscience  clause,  and  people  may  say  the  system 
is  too  rigid.  Well,  does  not  that  open  out  the  law  of  existence  in  a  communitj 
like  our  own — free  competition  ?  It  is  in  this  free  competition  of  schools,  the  one 
class  of  schools  which  has  come  under  Parliamentary  regulation,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  or  by  help  of  Parliamentary  regulation,  still  maintain  their  Church  character 
conditioned  by  conscience  clause  or  otherwise,  and  the  other  class  of  schools  that 
has  not  come  under  Parliamentary  regulation,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  hare 
l>cen  excepted  from  it»  and  which  are  therefore  able  to  develop  for  themselves  their 
own  organisation  unfettered — I  repeat  it  is  in  this  free  competition  that  the  Choreh 
can,  according  to  the  law  of  progress  of  the  present  day,  hold  her  own  in  the  great 
work  of  educating  the  people,  not  only  of  the  upper  classes,  but  of  the  middle  and 
lower  middle  classes,  for  whose  benefit  schools  have  been  organised  on  the  "public" 
system  hitherto  applied  only  to  the  education  of  the  richer  and  more  luzorioas 
portions  of  society,  which  system  is  accordingly  found  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  \tm 
opulent  members  of  the  community.  In  conclusion,  I  must  very  strongly  insist  that 
a  public  school  without  a  chapel  is  imperfect.  You  cannot  mould  in  such  a  ease 
the  teaching  of  the  school  on  the  system  of  the  Church.  In  his  omitting,  I  an 
sure  accidentally,  to  touch  upon  this  topic,  Dr  Barry's  argument  was,  I  think,  so 
far  imperfect.  Subject  to  correction,  I  cannot  now  see  my  way  to  the  co-ezistenee 
of  a  chapel  with  definite  worship  and  teaching  and  of  a  governing  body  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  only  recognises  general  Christianity.  I  am  speaking 
from  memory,  but  I  believe  I  may  call  up  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr  Arnold  as 
expressing  a  strong  conviction  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  power  of  the  school* 
chapel  to  the  head-master.  It  is  clear  that  the  devotions  which  are  suited  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  boys  must  be  different  from,  must  be  lighter  than,  those  adapted  to 
an  adult  congregation ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  boys  can,  in  the  long  run,  derire 
much  edification  from  the  preachings  of  a  parochial  pulpit,  directed  as  therareto 
the  mixed  congregation  of  the  parish.  Either  way,  if  you  have  a  chapel  is  J9ai 
school,  continue  it ;  if  you  have  none,  found  one ;  but  without  the  chapel,  withoot 
the  special  teaching,  the  mere  religious  lecture  in  the  schoolroom  is  comparatirel/ 
dry.    It  may  touch  the  reason,  but  it  does  not  stir  the  aflfections. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  1th  OCTOBER, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PaEsiowNT  took  the  Chair  at  half-past 

Two. 


BEVIVAL  ^MOVEMENTS,  AND  THE  DESIllE  TO  WHICH  THEY 
GIVE  RISE  FOR  PRIVATE  COUNSEL  AND  GUIDANCE. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  Rlchard  Twigg,  Rector  of  St  James's,  Wedaesbury. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
I.S  now  invited  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  is  one  which  concerns  us 
alL  It  is  one  which  deeply  concerns  the  ministers  of  God's  Word  and 
Sacraments,  because  they  have  to  consider  it,  both  with  reference  to  them- 
Belves  and  to  the  people  committed  to  their  care.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Church  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  action  she  now  takes  in  this  matter.  Earnest 
prayer  is  needed  that  God  would  direct  this  movement  (as  I  believe  He 
iias  inspired  it)  to  the  saving  of  sinners,  the  edifying  of  the  faithful,  the 
good  of  His  Church,  and  the  advancement  of  His  glory. 

Our  afternoon's  discussion  will  be  upon  '^  Revival  Movements,  and  the 
<iesire  to  which  they  give  rise  for  private  counsel  and  guidance.'' 

I.  "  Revival  Movements." — It  is  well  known  that  they  take  place 
outside  the  Church,  as  well  as  within  the  Church.  As  one  of  the  succeed- 
ug  speakers  will  probably  notice  them,  I  shall  refrain  from  doing  so,  for 
H  know  nothing  of  them  by  experience.  Different  opinions  are  held  about 
^hem  ;  but  I  trust  that  whatever  view  we  hold  we  shall  remember  that  if 
'^*'  some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  there  are  some  also  who 
preach  Him  of  good  will.  The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sin- 
cerely, but  the  other  of  love.  What  then  ]  Notwithstanding,  every  way, 
^^hether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do 
Tejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  Mission  work  in^  the  Church  of  England, 
^especially  to  the  work  of  a  first  Parochial  Mission. 

And  I  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  He 
lias  blest  this  movement,  as  He  undoubtedly  has  done,  notwithstanding 
«ome  irregularities  which  may  have  occasionally  accompanied  it.  It  is 
310W  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment,  tried  by  a  few  enthusiastic  indi- 
Tidualsy  whose  zeal  has  outrun  their  discretion.  Several  of  our  bishops 
liave  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  have  taken  part  in  it.  And  there  are 
]>er8ons  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  attribute  to  it  either  their  con- 
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version  to  God,  or  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
Perhaps  ere  long  it  will  become  a  recognised  part  of  our  diocesan  machi- 
nery, and  then  there  wilh  probably  be  but  few  parishes  in  the  country 
where  a  Mission  is  not  held  under  proper  authority.  One  proof  only  need 
now  be  adduced  to  show  the  success  of  this  great  movement.  It  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  for  several  years  past  the  subject  has  been  brought  before 
our  Church  Congresses,  and  has  been  discussed  there  with  ever-increasing 
earnestness. 

(1.)  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  preparation  for  a  Paro- 
chial Mission.  It  must  begin  with  the  parish  priest  himself,  then  with 
his  workers  and  earnest  communicants,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
careless  members  of  his  congregation,  or  to  his  ungodly  parishioners. 
Those  who  are  preparing  for  a  Mission  must  *' sanctify  themselves." 
'*  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from 
every  wicked  thing."  Besides  this  there  should  be  frequent  counsel  upon 
the  matter,  much  private  and  united  prayer,  and  the  coming  Mission 
should  be  made  known  in  every  way  possible.  While  thus  preparing  for 
it,  a  blessing  must  be  expected  to  rest  upon  the  effort. 

(2.)  Much  will  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  clergyman  who  conducts 
the  Mission.  He  should  belong  to  the  same  school  of  theology  as  the 
parish  priest  who  invites  him,  and  should  take  care  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  every  way  he  can,  taking  especial  care  to  prevent  any  compari- 
son being  made  between  tJie  permanent  ministry  of  the  parish  and  the 
temporary  ministry  of'  the  Mission.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
Mission  is  held,  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  one  side  (as  if  ineffi- 
cient) the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  parish,  and  the  accustomed  means  of 
grace  therein,  but  loudly  to  call  attention  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other.  It  is  designed  from  first  to  last  to  supplement  the  work  of  4he 
parish  priest,  not  to  supplant  it.  "  To  weaken  the  hands  of  the  pastor  is 
to  weaken  the  cause  of  Christ." 

(3.)  ''It  is  convenient  **  to  begin  each  day  of  the  Mission  with  an  early 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  A  short  address  or  meditation  may 
be  given  at  this  time  with  much  advantage.  In  the  forenoon  a  discourse 
upon  the  higher  truths  of  tlie  spiritual  life  is  often  delivered  to  the  faith- 
ful. In  the  afternoon  companies  of  workpeople,  mothers'  meetings,  &c.^ 
and  children  (who  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  at  these  times),  might  be 
spoken  to.  In  the  evening,  after  due  preparation  by  preaching  in  the 
streets,  and  house  to  house  visitation,  the  Mission  service  will  be  held  in 
a  free  and  unappropriated  church.  The  sermon  should  be  addressed  to 
the  unconverted.  Earnest  appeals  should  be  made  in  it  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  not  merely  to  their  feelings ;  and  the  instant  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  soul  to  God  must  be  insisted  upon.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  After-meeting — whether  it  be  for  instractioD, 
prayer^  or  conversation — the  leading  idea  of  the  sermon  should  be  kept  in 
view.  Sermon,  address,  instruction,  hymns,  prayer,  conversation,  all 
should  press  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  the  same  divine  truth.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  all  controversial  subjects 
during  a  Mission,  both  at  church  and  at  home.  It  seems  right  to  have  a  - 
solemn  service  at  the  close  of  it  for  self-dedication  and  thanksgiving. 

(4.)  A  Mission  generally  leaves  behind  it  much  work  for  the  parish- 
priest     Some  parishioners  have  to  be  visited  and  encouraged ;  otherv 
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rayed  with  and  instructed  \  others  prepared  for  fuU  communion  with 
le  Church ;  to  others  work  has  to  be  given  ;  and  all  have  to  arrange  that 
le  good  work  which  has  begun  may  be  carried  on.  This  is  the  best  me- 
orial  of  a  Mission.  In  large  parishes  the  revival  movement  should  never 
rase.  The  evangelizing  effort,  to  be  successful,  must  be  sustained.  In 
lis  vray  will  the  parish  priest  learn  to  ''do  the  work  of  an  evangelist," 
id  will  soon  be  able  to  pay  to  other  parishes  the  debt  which  he  has  con- 
acted  in  his  own. 

II.  Mission  work,  when  blest  by  Gk)d,  generally  gives  rise  to  inquiry, 
id  to  a  desire  for  counsel  and  guidance.  I  say  generally^  but  it  is  not 
ways  so.  There  are  some  souls  impressed  by  Mission  services  who  go 
/  once  to  God  in  private  prayer,  and  will  not  go  from  Him,  nor  let  Him 
3  from  them,  until  He  blesses  them.  The  following  story,  told  by  one 
r  the  speakers  at  a  former  Church  Congress,  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
[e  said,  "  Some  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  take  part  in  a  Mission  at  a 
Lllage  in  Herefordshire.  After  one  of  the  sermons  the  preacher  invited 
lose  who  felt  concerned  about  the  state  of  their  souls  to  meet  him  in  the 
^joining  school-room.  It  was  soon  quite  filled.  I  was  directed  to  go 
ud  speak  to  different  persons  while  prayer  was  being  made.  I  came  at 
Lst  to  a  young  man,  who  was  deeply  moved.  I  knelt  beside  him  and 
poke  to  him.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him  on  the  following  day.  I 
id  so,  and  put  to  him  the  same  searching  question  I  had  done  on  the 
revious  evening.  He  said,  '  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question  satisf ac- 
idly. I  once  listened  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  in 
be  chapel  at  Cuddesden  College.  I  shall  never  forget  it  I  was  arrested 
nd  awakened  by  it.  I  did  as  the  preacher  told  me  to  do.  I  went,  after 
he  service  was  over,  into  my  own  chamber,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  I 
lelieved  I  had  made  my  peace  with  Gk)d.' '' 

Generally  speaking,  however,  earnest  Mission  services  create  a  spirit  of 
aquiry.  The  question  is  again  asked,  '*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
io  1 "  And  it  is  in  answering  wisely  the  different  questions  that  may  then 
>e  put  to  him  that  the  skill  of  the  missioner  is  cliiefiy  seen.  An  inquirer 
lomes  to  him  ;  he  has  listened  to  the  powerful  preaching  of  the  Word  ; 
le  believes  it ;  has  been  moved  by  it ;  is  convicted  by  it.  He  sees  his 
langer,  but  knows  not  clearly  how  to  escape  it.  He  is  unable  to  apply 
o  himself  the  promises  of  God,  for  sin  has  paralysed  the  powers  of  his 
loul,  and  made  him  unable  to  '^  lay  hold  on  etenial  life."  His  question, 
vhatever  his  words  may  be,  is,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  *'  Now  in 
his  crisis  of  his  soul's  history  he  may  be  directed  in  one  or  other  of  four 
vays. 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  he  may  be  told  to  go  and  wrestle  with  God  in 
)rivate  prayer  until  the  burden  of  sin  is  removed.  He  does  so.  His 
:hamber  becomes  to  him  what  the  banks  of  Jabbok  were  to  Jacob.  There 
'  he  weeps  and  makes  suppUoation ; "  and,  like  the  sorrowful  patriarch, 
le  not  unfrequently  continues  in  prayer  through  the  weary  watches  of  the 
light — 

'*  With  Thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go, 
Till  I  Tiiy  Name  and  Nature  know  "— 

but  at  last,  like  Jacob,  he  ^'  prevails."   The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true 
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light  sbinetb.  "  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  arises  with  healing  in  His  wiDgs." 
He  finds  the  God  of  Bethel,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  "  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  May  we  not  hope  that 
this  is  the  way  in  which  numbers  of  our  devout  church-people  have  found 
the  Lord  ]  They  have  been  walking  for  years  in  "  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  They  are  ready  to  help  their 
clergymen  in  all  good  works.  They  think  little  (perhaps  too  Httle)  of 
their  feelings.  They  are  more  anxious  to  he  right  than  to  feel  right.  But 
if  they  were  asked  to  say  how  and  where  they  first  sought  and  found  the 
Lord,  would  they  not  reply  that  they  were  drawn  to  Him  by  the  secret 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  they  sought  and  found  Him,  either 
in  their  own  chambers,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  given  in  these  few  woids  the  faintest  outline  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  many  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 

(6.)  Again.  Through  God's  mercy  many  souls  are  now  able  to  date 
the  beginning  of  their  religious  life  to  that  most  important  period— a  con- 
firmation- season — one  of  the  revival  times  in  a  well- worked  parish.  Both 
old  and  young  are  prepared  for  the  sacred  rite,  and  at  List  are  invited  by 
the  pastor  to  see  him  privately,  not  merely  that  he  may  see  how  much,  or 
how  little,  of  his  instruction  they  have  retained,  but  that  he  may  pray  for 
them,  and  with  them,  and  teach  them  to  exercise  (as  they  promised  in 
Holy  Baptism  to  do)  their  latent  gifts  of  repentance  and  faitL  Like 
others  who  have  been  moved  by  his  appeals,  they  timidly  accept  his  in- 
vitation. He  does  what  he  can  with  them  ;  he  takes  them  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  to  Jesus,  and  ere  long,  like  the  young  daughter  of  Jainis, 
they  are  gently  raised  by  Him  to  newness  of  life.  It  is  thus  with  souie^ 
awakened  souls  at  a  Mission.  They  come  and  see  a  spiritual  friend.  Tliey 
are  met  upon  their  own  ground ;  every  question  is  answered  ;  every  diffi- 
culty is  removed.  The  invitation,  "  Let  us  pray,"  is  soon  given,  aJ'tl 
gladly,  though  silently,  accepted.  The  penitent  kneels  down,  and  iu 
broken  language,  prays  ;  and  this  is  the  burden  of  his  prayer,  "  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  Thy  son."  It  is  not  long  before  his  head  falls  upon  a  Heavenly 
Father's  bosom,  before  he  feels  a  Father's  arms  around  him,  and  a  Father* 
kiss  upon  his  lips. 

(c.)  There  is  a  third  way.  There  can  be  no  greater  help  to  a  parish 
priest,  nor  greater  blessing  to  his  parish,  than  a  body  of  devoted  laymenr 
who  exercise  their  different  gifts  under  his  direction.  According  to  hi* 
advice  they  sing  in  church  as  choristers,  read  the  Lessons,  hold  cottage 
lectures,  read  to  and  pray  for  the  sick,  seek  out  the  uubaptized,  teach  i» 
the  Sunday-school,  or  commence  Mission  stations.  Under  him  also  they 
meet  from  time  to  time  for  mutual  prayer,  intercession,  and  '^giving  of 
thanks."  I  am  quite  aware  that  what  are  commonly  called  Prayet'-^^' 
ings  are  somewhat  unpopular ;  perhaps  more  so  than  they  deserve  to  b^ 
But  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  so  many  things  are  necessary  to  carry  them 
on  efliciently.  But  when  they  are  thus  carried  on,  they  are  helpful  ^ 
many,  and  of  much  use  in  certain  parishes  during  a  Parochial  Mission.  IJ^ 
is  a  matter  of  experience  that  an  awakened  sinner  will  sometimes  go  of 
his  own  accord  into  a  Prayer-meeting  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go 
either  into  his  own  chamber  or  into  his  pastor's  study  to  seek  the  Lord. 
With  hesitating  step  he  enters  the  room  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  va»i^ 
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nd  quietly  takes  his  place.  The  solemn  hymns,  the  unstudied  prayers, 
lie  earnestness  of  those  who  are  present,  and  the  whispered  words  of  tho 
lissioner  while  kneeling  at  his  side,  deeply  move  him,  and  at  last  **  break 
?ery  barrier  down."  The  sinner  is  humbled.  The  heart  is  broken  and 
>ntrite ;  the  cry  for  mercy  is  humbly  made ;  the  gift  of  faith  is  bestowed 
ad  used ;  divine  love  is  infused  into  the  soul ;  praise  trembles  upon  the 
ps,  and  at  last  the  believing  soul  gratefully  exclaims — 

"'  Oh  !  that  the  world  would  tiiiite  aud  see 
The  riches  of  His  grace ; 
The  arms  of  love  that  compass  me 
Would  all  maukind  embrace." 

(</.)  I  believe  the  fourth  way  is  referred  to  in  the  Prayer-book.  The 
!hureh  teaches  us  that  when  a  penitent  'sinner  opens  his  grief  to  some 
LBcreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  Word,  he  will  receive,  through  him, 
le  beoe6t  of  absolution.*  "  Our  Lord  Christ  has  left  power  to  His 
Ihurch  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him.''  The 
sstimony  of  departed  saints,  the  writings  of  our  own  divines,  the  experi- 
Qce  of  many  in  our  own  time  (and  the  number  is  daily  increasing)  are 
leaf  upon  this  point.  There  is  still  power  in  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
ioo.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt  with  some — it  is  a  blessed  reality.  And 
9  awakened  souls  at  a  Mission^  *'  who  cannot  quieten  their  own  consci- 
nces,"  at  last  resolve  to  use  this  means  of  grace ;  they  '^  open  their 
rief,"  and  they  **  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution."  The  following  lines 
f  Faber  describe  the  happy  experience  of  more  than  one  soul : — 

**  I  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  fell  on  my  knees. 

And  confesi^ed,  while  my  heart  with  keen  sorrow  was  wrung; 
Twas  the  labour  of  minutes,  yet  years  of  disease 
Fell  as  fast  from  my  soul  as  the  words  from  my  tongue. 

"  And  now,  blest  be  God,  and  the  sweet  Lord  wlio  died. 
No  deer  on  the  mountain,  no  bird  in  the  sky. 
No  bright  wave  that  leaps  on  the  dark  bounding  tide, 
Is  a  creature  so  free,  or  so  happy  as  L 

**  All  hail,  then,  all  hail,  to  the  dear  precious  blood. 

That  hath  worked  these  sweet  wonders  of  mercy  in  me  ; 
May  each  day  countless  numbers  throng  down  to  its  flood, 
And  God  have  His  glory,  aud  sinners  go  free.'* 

Which  of  these  four  ways  is  the  best  ]  I  suppose  each  of  us  would  call 
hat  the  best  way  through  which  he  had  himself  found  peace  with  God. 
[  suppose  a  clergyman  would  siiy  that  was  the  best  way  through  which 
nost  penitents  were  brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  But,  surely,  both  past 
listory  and  present  experience  teach  us  that  the  Uoly  Ghost  has  used  and 
itill  uses  all  these  means.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
»reful  not  to  disparage  one  of  them.  One  cannot  lay  down  any  rule 
apon  the  subject,  but,  perhaps,  under  God,  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
forming  a  noble,  faithful  soul,  is  to  direct  it  first  of  all,  in  order  to  quieten 
the  conscience,  to  wrestle  with  God  alone  until  the  burden  of  sin  is  re- 
moved ;  then  to  lead  it  to  **  make  confession  with  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus,"  until  freedom  of  utterance  and  holy  liberty  be  obtained  j  and 
lastly,  wlien,  in  course  of  time,  it  yearns  for  complete  deliverance  from 
the  inbred  sin  with  which  it  is  tied  and  bound,  to  permit  it  to  open  its 
grief  to  some  minister  of  God's  Word,  who  is  neither  young,  uor  un- 
learned, nor  indiscreet. 

But  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  In  most  of  our  parishes  Mission 
work  is  a  necessity.  Our  present  parochial  system  (admirable  in  itself) 
has  done  all  that  it  can  do.  The  overworked,  and  too  often  underpaid, 
parish  priest  is  struggling  against  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  there 
are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  souls  beyond  his  reach.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  1  Let  a  Mission  be  held ;  encourage  him  ;  hold  up  the 
hands  which  hang  down.  Let  the  Bishop  send  clergymen  and  laymen  to 
])reach  in  the  church,  and  schools,  and  streets,  and  houses  ;  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  sends  them.  L^t  us  thus  attempt  to  '*  compel ''  sinnera  to 
come  in  to  the  gospel  feast.  Mbsions  will  not  do  everything,  but  tliejr 
will  do  a  great  deal.  They  will  show  us  that  spiritual  death  is  amongst 
lis — that  spiritual  life  can  only  be  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost — that  He 
jitill  speaks  by  the  prophets — that  He  still  works  through  the  Word  and 
Sacraments. 

Thank  God  for  what  the  Church  has  been  able  to  do  during  the  last 
few  years  !  But  much  remains  for  her  to  do.  She  has  battles  still  to 
fight.  She  has  victories  still  to  win.  But  '^  to  be  more  than  conqueror," 
all  that  she  needs  is  to  be  faithful  to  herself  and  to  her  God. 

If  the  Church  were  to  arise  in  all  her  strength ;  if  she  were  to  shake 
herself  from  the  dust  which  still  clings  to  her  raiment ;  if  she  were  to 
cease  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  if  she  were  to  go  forth  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  God,  she  would  "  move  the  land."  Sinners  would  be  con- 
verted, and  live.  Her  sons  and  daughters  would  come  to  her  from  far ; 
the  faithful  would  go  on  to  perfection  ;  those  whom  she  has  alienated  by 
coldness  and  neglect  would  return  to  her,  and  say,  "  Receive  us  into 
thy  bosom,"  and  once  more  she  would  become  the  "joyful  mother  of 
children." 

One*s  heart  is  full  while  we  think  and  speak  of  her,  and  **  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  will  speak."  May  God  still  bless  the 
dear  old  Church  of  England !  May  God  choose  her  as  the  instrument 
through  which  He  will  dispense  spiritual  light  and  life  to  our  country- 
men !  May  she  be  the  centre  around  which  shall  reunite  the  different 
communions  in  our  land  !  These  blessed  days  may  come.  Some  of  ow 
children  may  live  to  see  them.  And  should  they  ever  gladden  their  eyes 
I  will  venture  to  foretell  what  there  will  be.  There  will  be  a  spiritual 
and  united  Church — a  self-denying,  Christ-like  clergy,  obeying  with  cheer- 
fulness the  godly  admonitions  of  spiritual  fathers,  who  teach  more  by  holy 
example,  than  by  precept — a  loving,  generous,  and  devoted  laity.  There 
will  be  glorious  victories  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Christ  a 
kingdom  will  be  extended,  and  His  glory  shine  throughout  the  world. 
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If  BRK  is  one  aspect  of  this  question  which  at  the  outset  we  shall  do  well 
-  keep  prominently  in  view.     It  is  this — That  tbe  subject  has  a  personal 

'well  as  a  relative  application,  and  that  the  most  practical  way  to  help 
rward  a  revival  is  to  seek  to  be  revived  ourselves.  To  expect  a 
viTal  without  having,  in  the  first  place,  become  conscious  of  renewed 
iritual  life  and  experiences  ourselves,  is  to  overlook  the  primary  con- 
tion  through  which  the  blessing  is  to  come.  Not  only  must  it  have  its 
itiative  in  the  Church,  but  with  the  individual  members  of  the  Churchy 
it  is  to  find  its  way  infiuentially  into  the  world,  for  the  process  of  divine 
ath  is  from  the  personal  to  the  relative.  And  this  principle,  though  as 
d  as  the  Psalms,  is  just  what  we  need  in  a  renewed  application  to  the  pre- 
nt  day.  Let  but  the  prayer  of  faith  go  forth  from  every  heart :  God  be 
erciful  unto  its,  and  bless  u«,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us — and 
le  response  will  assuredly  be  seen  in  "  His  way  becoming  known  on  earth, 
id  His  saving  health  among  all  nations."  "  How  can  I  promote  a 
tvival  amongst  my  people )  '*  was  the  anxious  inquiry  made  by  a  clergy- 
an  of  his  friend.  "  Brother,  revive  thyself,"  was  the  suggestive  and 
ractical  reply. 

We  speak  of  ^^gftting  vp^'  a  revival:  1  should  as  soon  speak  of 
getting  up"  a  harvest.  My  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tells 
le  that  any  spasmodic  effort  in  relation  to  this  work  ends  more  or 
iss  in  failure.  The  laws  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  are  more  uniform  than 
'e  may  be  disposed  to  think,  and  its  influences  are  not  extended  by  mere 
ts  and  starts,  or  by  a  'Mo  !  liere,  6r  a  lo !  there ; "  but  on  the  steady  and 
xed  lines  of  eflfort  and  prayer.  The  revival  movements  with  which  I 
ave  been  connected,  and  which  have  resulted  in  permanent  good,  have 
een,  humanly  speaking,  the  outcome  of  thoroughly  organised  effort  and 
Ian.  Long  before  the  special  services  began,  individual  members  of  the 
hurch  were  requested  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  prayer  both  in  their 
»rivate  devotions  and  at  the  family  altar ;  churches  gathered  together  in 
nited  supplication  ;  Sunday-school  teachers  and  church  workers  made 
hem  the  subject  of  special  devotional  meetings ;  they  were  alluded  to 
rom  the  pulpit ;  house  to  house  visitation  was  set  on  foot ;  committees 
rcre  appointed  to  give  eflect  to  purposes  and  plans ;  the  press  was  invited 
o  notice  the  movement ;  and  even  the  medium  of  a  public  advertisement 
ras  not  ignored.  The  result  of  all  this  organisation  was  natural ;  curiosity 
ras  aroused,  and  expectation  excited — two  important  factors  in  the  work — 
.nd  by  the  time  the  services  were  announced  for  the  people,  the  people  were 
prepared  for  the  services.  And  with  the  services  came  the  blessing.  It 
7ould  be  strange  indeed  had  it  been  otherwise.  Bringing  our  efforts  to 
he  altar  of  consecrated  service,  and  supplementing  these  efforts  by  earnest 
irayer,  we  relied  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  never  failed  us : 
'  Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you 
he  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be 
oom  enough  to  receive  it." 

And  the  success  of  revival  movements  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  discon- 
lected  from  the  more  regular  means  of  grace.  It  is  true  revival  move- 
aents   must  be  regarded  as  a  special  efort,  but  the   benefits  which 
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accrue  are  not  reaped  at  the  expeme  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  church 
effort,  but  as  the  result  of  them.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  luA 
the  utterly  ignorant  and  uninstructed  who  are  generally  influenced  and 
benefitted ;  on  the  contrary,  those  whom  I  frequently  met  in  the  Inquiry- 
room  had  been  at  one  time  or  other  church-goers:  others  had  been 
brought  up  in  our  Sunday-schools;  many  were  the  children  of  pious 
parents ;  nearly  all  were  more  or  less  acquauited  with  the  claims  of  the 
gospel ;  so  that  they  were  where  they  were,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  special 
effort  made  in  the  revival  service  but  apart  from  influeuces  which  had 
already  been  at  work,  the  probability  is,  they  would  not  have  been 
touched  by  the  revival  movement  at  aU.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that 
we  should  have  recourse  to  revival  movements,  not  so  much  because 
ordinary  methods  have  failed,  but  rather  through  the  faithful  discharge 
of  ordinary  church  methods,  work  towards,  and  prepare  for,  a  still  larger 
blessing  in  the  special  service.  Thus  the  revival  will  not  be  aoything 
unusual  or  abnormal,  but  the  natural  and  periodical  outcome  of  earnest 
everyday  effort,  llevival  movements  should  be  the  result' of ^  not  the  *k^ 
stitute  foVy  spiritual  life  and  activity ;  the  harvest  gatherings  of  a  devoted 
ministry — a  working  church,  and  an  able,  efficient,  and  faithful  preaching 
of  the  gospel. 

I  have  a  conviction  that  the  minds  of  the  public  will  more  or  less 
respond  to  direct  earnest  Christian  effort.  I  have  heard  of  a  "  widespread 
infidelity."  I  believe  in  the  infidelity,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  "wide- 
spread." For  one  man  who  says,  **  I  do  not  believe  in  religion,"  there  are 
thousands  who  never  give  it  a  thought.  We  have  to  contend  not  so  much 
against  antagonism  as  against  indifference ;  but  indifference  is  just  the 
evil  that  a  revival  movement  ought  to  disperse.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
our  infidelity  and  with  all  our  indifference  there  are  multitudes  who  are 
anxious  and  restless  for  a  something  which  only  the  gospel  can  supply  \ 
and  if  we  could  but  bring  Uum  within  the  influences  of  an  aggressive 
effort  they  would  eventually  be  won  for  Christ. 

I  confess — and  I  do  so  with  profound  sorrow — that  evangelistic  effort 
has  not  reached  with  effective  results  the  masses  of  our  people  :  perhaps 
one  reason  for  this  may  be  that  its  influence  on  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  has  not  been  so  very  apparent  as  to  give  it  a  strong  commendation  \ 
and  another  reason  about  which  there  is  no  perhaps  is,  that  the  public- 
house  beats  the  Church,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  field.  Yet  I  object 
to  revival  movements  which  are  projected  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  » 
class,  ** working"  or  not  working.  Human  nature  has  the  same  need 
everywhere.  Indeed,  if  privilege  and  responsibility  count  for  anythioft 
our  anxieties  should  be  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  masses  as  on  behw* 
of  the  more  educated  :  for,  if  the  "many  stripes"  are  to  fall  on  tho«ft 
who  know  most  and  **  do  least,"  our  efforts  should  be  directed,  not  only 
towards  the  most  ignorant,  but  also  towards  the  most  guilty.  The  trutn 
is,  the  revival  net  should  be  a  draxo-net :  it  should  sweep  in  all  elites ; 
for  it  is  as  the  gospel  reaches  the  wealthy,  it  will  permeate  down  to  tW 
poor,  and  in  reaching  the  poor  it  will  work  upwards  towards  the  wealthy* 

"  But  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  these  revivals,  and  W 
there  no  fear  lest  evil  should  result  ? "  I  would  answer  in  the  words  of  tho 
old  captain  who,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  passenger  unaccustomed  to  * 
stiff  gale  and  a  rolling  sea — "Captain,  is  there  any  fear t "  said,  **v*> 
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^leniy  of  fear ,  hut  no  danger'*  Speaking  within  the  circle  of  my  own 
rperience^  and  it  is  not  a  limited  one,  I  can  only  say  I  never  knew  of  a 
dlitaiy  individual  who  received  harm  through  over-excitement  at  any 
svival  s^vice  with  which  I  have  been  connected ;  but  I  have  known  of 
umbers  who  have  received  incalculable  blessing.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid 
'here  no  fear  is.  We  are  in  danger  not  from  too  much  excitement,  but 
"om  too  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  one  is  only  too  often  condemned  under 
le  name  of  the  other.  Undue  and  unnatural  excitement  I  deprecate  as 
wrongly  as  any  one,  but  let  us  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  things 
'hich  differ.  And  whilst  we  guard  against  excitement,  let  us  at  the  same 
jne  not  extinguish  the  enthusLasm ;  for  when  the  Church  loses  that 
ower  she  will  be  shorn  of  half  her  strength  and  almost  all  her  usefuhiess. 
But  is  not  the  element  of  fear  unduly  appealed  to  in  the  ad- 
resses  ?  In  my  experience  this  has  not  been  the  case.  This  power  wliich 
MA  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people  has  been  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
ospel — the  love  of  God  to  the  sinner,  in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  and  in  the 
•erson  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  But  were  it  otherwise,  we  Lave  the 
lighest  authority  for  a  judicious  and  faithful  use  of  this  element  in  our 
ddresses  and  appeals.  Some,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  saved  with  fear,  for 
t  is  a  question  whether  they  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way.     Fright  is 

0  be  condemned.  Merely  to  frighten  is  but  to  confuse  and  paralyse  ;  but 
he  influence  of  fear  is  an  instrument  which  has  been  used  by  the  holiest 
lands,  and  is  not  to  be  either  universally  condennied  or  ignored. 

Are  the  results  lasting? — The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on. 
he  answer  to  another-;— Has  the  Revivj^l  work  been  followed  by  Pastoral 
9ork  ?  **  We  do  well  to  promote  the  Revival :  but  we  should  be  equally 
inxious  as  to  the  ^Survival"  The  revival  will  be  more  or  less  aggressive — 
Jie  work  of  the  Church  will  be  to  follow  immediately  in  its  train,  and 
>y  folding  the  converts,  directing  the  inquirers,  counselling  the  anxious, 
comforting  the  weak-hearted,  and  above  all,  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
foung  life  by  giving  young  converts  something  to  do — retain  that  wliich 
ihe  acquired  ;  for  it  is  in  both  efforts  that  permanent  results  will  ensue. 

Let  me  add  that — Four  results  have  certainly  accrued  from  the  revival 
movements  with  which  I  have  been  connected  : — 

1.  Sinners  have  been  converted.  I  have  known  myself  of  drunkards 
reclaimed,  and  of  the  profane  becoming  reverent  and  devout.  Parents 
have  given  thanks  for  the  conversion  of  their  children ;  and  chil- 
dren have  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  their  parents.  Prodigals  have 
returned  home,  and  mothers  have  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again. 

1  have  known  of  those  who  came  to  mock  remain  to  pray,  and  those  who 
have  been  most  prejudiced  become  the  most  devoted. '  And  our  simple 
reply  to  any  who  may  honestly  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  is  this — 
We  have  seen  and  heard  in  all  its  spiritual  significance,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  raised,  and  the  gospel  preached 
to  the  poor,  and  maiiy  made  partakers  of  the  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
not  offended  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Churches  have  been  quickened,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
considerably  augmented. 

3.  Christian  workers  have  been  encouraged  and  blessed.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  men,  on  whose  time  the  secular  duties  of  life 
made  the  severest  demands,  engaged  night  after  night  in  the  work,  who 
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afterwards  testified  that  so  great  was  tbeir  joy  in  seeing  faces  brighten 
\vith  all  the  hopes  of  the  gospel,  and  in  seeing  yonng  converts  realising 
all  the  blessedness  of  a  present  and  full  salvation,  that  they  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  feel  even  wearied  in  the  work  much  less  of  it :  and  to 
whi)m  the  recollection  is  to  this  day  an  inspiration  and  a  power.  True- 
there  may  have  been  things  said — there  may  have  been  things  done— to 
which  exceptions  might  be  made — but  I  am  speaking  the  testimony  of . 
liundreds  of  Christian  men,  when  I  say  they  were  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance  compared  with  the  good  which  was  accomplished. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  revival  movements  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  was  the  Inquiry-room.  It  has  this  advantage :  it  enables  as 
to  come  at  once  into  direct  contact  with  the  spiritually  anxious,  and  tbt 
without  even  a  seeming  intrusion — for  people  come  to  the  Inquiry-room 
only  in  response  to  an  invitation  which  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
refuse ;  and  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that,  if  they  do  come,  tbey 
come  to  converse  about  spiritual  matters ;  so  that  no  privacy  is  invaded 
upon  an  understanding  so  clear. 

The  desire  for  spiritual  counsel  and  direction  is  more  wide-spread  than 
one  would,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose.  I  believe  there  are  numbers  of 
people  not  only  inside  our  churches,  but  many  also  who,  at  one  time, 
were  to  be  found  inside,  but,  alas,  are  now  found  outside — who  miJdng 
no  marked  and  distinct  profession  of  religion,  are  yet  by  no  means  in- 
diflferent  to  its  claims — of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  inasmuch  "as  they 
are  not  against  the  gospel  '* — they  are  to  that  extent  for  it — and  who  are 
waiting — anxiously  waiting,  for  the  kindly  help  and  symjmthy  of  sons 
Christian  worker  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  They  have  been  impressed, 
more  or  less,  under  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  but  have  attached  them- 
selves to  no  church.  But  they  find  their  way  into  the  Inquiry-room. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  So  long  as  the  gos{)el  is  faith- 
fully preached,  and,  I  may  add,  practised,  so  long  w^ill  people  be  infln- 
enced  by  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  will  be  religious  anxiety ;  it  i>i 
to  my  mind,  a  necessity  of  our  spiritual  nature ;  and  whilst  men  are 
endued  with  a  conscience  or  inspired  by  a  holy  impulse,  so  long  will  there 
be  anxious  souls,  llevival  movements,  no  doubt,  augment  and  intensify 
the  anxiety :  and,  to  a  large  extent,  are  creative  of  it :  but  it  doe^  as 
indeed  it  ought,  exist  as  the  result,  at  one  time  or  other,  of  faithful  gospel 
tt^aching.  1  have  met  in  the  Inquiry-rooin  those  who  had  never  otsb 
hearil  the  preacher,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  impressed  by 
tiio  special  address  ;  1  have  conversed  with  sceptics,  who  were  theie 
because  hitherto  for  years  they  had  been  groping  in  darkness,  and  in 
their  way  seeking  for  the  light ;  I  have  spoken  with  backsliders  who 
still  cherished  a  lingering  hope  that  He  who  had  such  a  gracious  way  of 
receiving .  those  whom  every  one  rejected,  would  even  yet  in  nowise  cart 
them  out;  and  I  believe  they  were  there  just  because  there  was  snchi 
place  as  the  I tiquiry-room ;  this  was,  as  it  were,  the  net  which  drew 
them  to  land ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  had  the  congregation  dispersed 
in  the  usual  way,  they  would  never  have  sought  an  interview  with  either 
a  clergyman  or  minister. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  conduct  of  the  loqaiiy-room 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  responsible  workers.    Ob  so 
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important  a  subject  I  desire  to  speak  with  becoming  gravity.  Let  me 
iajy  then,  that  one  paramount  qualification  of  a  worker  should  be  this : 
That  he  should  know  in  his  own  experience  what  it  is  to  have  the  heart 
broken  under  a  sense  of  sin,  and  bound  up  again  by  the  gracious  assur- 
incey  "  Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven  tbee."  For  let  us  never 
forget  that  we  cannot  effectually  invite  to  a  higher  experience  than  that 
nrliich  we  have  ourselves  reached.  Any  one  who  presumes  to  enter  upon 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  Inquiry-room  without  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, or  who  undertakes  those  duties,  without  realising  that  it  is  only 
Eus  he  has  himself  been  in  living  fellowship  and  communion  with  God  that 
he  is  in  any  way  competent  to  speak  to  an  anxious  soul,  presumes  to 
enter  where  the  best  of  men  will  fear  to  tread. 

But^  does  not  the  Inquiry  room  come  "  perilously  near"  the  confes- 
sional }     Not  if  I  understand  the  confessional.     If  by  the  confessional 
18  meant  that  inquirers  are  encouraged  in  any  way  to  confess  particular 
ains ;  and  if  they  are  further  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  assurance  that 
they  may  or  can  be  absolved  by  any  power  or  authority  on  earth  ;  my 
answer  is  clear  and  emphatic.     No  such  practice  has  ever  obtained  in  any 
Znquiiy-room  with  which  I  have  had  to  do.      It  is  not  a  man's   par- 
ticular dns  that  are  the  subject  of  conversation  :  the  man  is  spoken  with 
'because  he  feels  himself  a  sinner.     It  is  sin  :  not  sins :  not  the  thing  in 
detaily  but  the  thing  in  principle,  that  is  dealt  with :  and  the  only  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  worker,  be  he  layman  or  clergyman,  stands  to  the 
inquirer,  is  that  of  friend  and  counsellor,  whose  place  is  to  stand  as  far 
in  the  background  as  possible,  'So  that  he  may  point  all  the  more  clearly 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     And  as  to 
any  absolution  short  of  that  which  the  Great  High  Priest  Himself  pro- 
nounces in  His  Word  and  testifies  to  by  His  Spirit — not  only  would 
it,  in  my  judgment,  be  out  of  place,  but  it  would  avail  nothing  :  for  the 
conscience-stricken  sinner  there  is  but  one  refuge,  and  that  is  in  being 
led  personally  and  directly  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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Mt  starting  point  is  that  a  revival  movement  or  Mission  is  no  breach  of 
the  order  of  the  Church's  life  ;  but  merely  a  quickening  of  her  pulses  in 
healthy,  albeit  exceptional,  exertion.  It  is  a  gathering  up  of  all  her  nor- 
mal forces  and  powers  for  a  special  effort.  Habit  is  the  great  snare  of 
religion.  Reaction  is  the  corrective  of  habit.  Revivals  represent  reaction 
against  the  force  of  habit. 

Without  saying,  then,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  Missions  or 
revivals  that  is  not  done  at  other  times  (which  is  obviously  absurd),  it  may 
be  said  that  nothing  has  any  place  there  which  does  not  find  its  authority 
and  counterpart  in  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  ;  that  nothing  can  be  right 
then  which  is  wrong  at  other  times  ;  that  nothing  can  be  generally  usejL 
then  which  has  not  some  use  and  place,  however  different  the  conditions, 
in  the  regular  and  necessary  life-work  of  the  Church. 

My  thesis  is,  that  whatever  personal  guidance  and  counsel  is  needed  in 
Missions — although  then  to  a  greater  extent^  and  on  a  larger  scale—is 
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always,  to  some  extent,  necessary  for  "  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;"  for  there  are  always  either  converts  to 
confirm,  or  sick  to  tend,  or  wounded  to  bind  up,  or  sheep  or  lambs  to 
feed  ;  and  further,  that  the  exercise  of  this  personal  ministry  of  guidance 
and  counsel  which  lias  been  found  so  indispensable  and  so  beneficial  in  oar 
Missions — which  arises  out  of  them,  but  does  not  cease  with  them — requires 
to  be  recognised,  provided  for,  methodised,  regulated,  far  more  than  it  is 
in  our  ordinary  ministry. 

It  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  object  and  plan  of  this  Congress,  bat  it  is 
also  unnecessary — to  broach  any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  here.  In  a  Congress  of  Churchmen,  it  would  be  ahnost 
impertinent  to  bring  Church  doctrine  into  question.  Were  this  the  time 
or  place,  I  could  be  very  well  content  to  rest  the  theological  case  for  some 
authoritative  reconciliation  or  ministerial  absolution,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  main  motive  of  the  *^  demand  for  personal  guidance  and  counsel  "—on 
Hooker's  arguments,  as  a  whole,  in  the  first  part  of  his  sixth  book,  com- 
plicated as  they  are  with  the  controversies  of  his  time.  And  they  are  at 
least  anti-Roman  enough.  Yet  I  should  not  at  all  despair,  if  need  were, 
of  bringing  his  reasonings  and  conclusions,  by  mutual  explanation,  into 
practical  agreement  even  with  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
XIV.,  c.  4)  on  the  same  subject.  And  if  more  modern  and  ))opular  expo- 
sitors should  be  asked  for,  I  would  venture  to  refer  any  one  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Mr  Sadler's  admirable  little  treatbe,  Church  Doctrine— BihU 
Truth,  But  on  none  of  this  must  we  enter  now.  As  it  is,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  declare,  in  all  frankness  and  simplicity,  that  nothing  is  about 
to  be  contended  for  but  what  has  been  contended  for  and  acted  upon,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  whole  long  line  of  the  great  Anglican  divines,  whose  names 
alone  are  too  numerous  to  cite  without  invidiousness,  and  without  weak- 
ening the  invincible  strength  of  the  chain  by  resting  on  a  few  links  only; 
nothing  is  to  be  advocated  but  what  is  illustrated  by  the  words  or  tiie 
lives  not  only  of  Bishop  Ken,  Bishop  Wilson,  George  Herbert,  John  Keble, 
but  also  of  Richard  Baxter,  John  Wesley,  Richard  Cecil,  Charles  Simeon ; 
nothing,  in  faot,  need  be  claimed  but  what  has  been  admitted  or  main- 
tained over  and  over  again,  by  nearly  every  Bishop  and  Archbishop  of 
any  note  in  the  Church  of  England  for  above  three  hundred  years,  from 
Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Archbishop  Tait ! 

Let  us  turn  to  the  principle  involved.  To  all  preachers  of  the  gosp^f 
commissioned  or  uncommissioned,  the  professed  object  is  the  same,  sod 
the  same  as  St  PauFs — ''  We  beseech  you  in  Christ  s  stead  be  ye  reoott- 
ciled  to  God."  To  all  of  us  ordained  priests  the  commission  which  w^ 
have  received  has  some  meaning;  For,  however  exercised  or  interpreted, 
all  real  ministry  of  Christ  ''  binds  or  looses."  '^  To  one  it  is  the  savoQf 
of  life  unto  life :  to  another,  the  savour  of  death  unto  death.''  ^  On 
either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.'' 

1 .  First,  then,  there  is  surely  such  a  thing  as  absolving  preaching  <rf 
the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  never  deny  it,  or  doubt  it  "  Tht  Word  rf 
pod  is  not  bound."  Itself  '^  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  manf 
hearts."  Itself  "  binds  up  "  many  a  wounded  soul,  ''  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine.**  Were  we  really  (which  I  don't  believe  any  one  does)  to  tie  ail 
pardoning  and  reconciling  grace  to  ministerial  absolution  of  the  individual 
penitent  after  detailed  confession  (against  which  Hooker  so  ably  and  coo- 
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rincingly  argues,  refuting  it  easily  out  of  the  admissions  of  its  supposed 
idTocates),  we  should  surely  need  to  blot  out  not  a  few  pages  of  the  Bible, 
f  not  to  put  in  a  few  new  ones. 

But  is  the  alternative  really  between  this  and  confining  the  minister  of 
Dhrist  wholly  to  his  pulpit  ministrations  ?  Must  we  deny  all  place  to 
mvate  dealing  with  souls,  reject  all  manner  of  confession,  and  explain 
kway  all  meaning  and  virtue  from  the  ministerial  message — *^  Thy  sins  be' 
forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace  "  1  Most  assuredly  not.  And  it  seems  a  natural 
md  necessary  sequel  of  the  previous  papers  to  claim,  without  further 
urgument,  and  upon  practical  grounds  only,  full  liberty  for  that  to  which 
ftiissions  inevitably  give  rise,  and  of  which  they  have  taught  us  the  value 
— viz.,  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  Christian  minister  and  his  flock, 
irith  a  view  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  the  perfecting  of  their 
repentance,  the  comfort  of  their  souls,  or  the  deepening  of  their  piety. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  aim  to  bid  for  popularity ;  but  I  fear  I  must  begin 
vrith  a  popular  remark.  This  paper  will  not  advocate  anything  like  the 
universal  requirement  or  enforcement  of  confession  in  any  form.  That,  at 
least,  is  surely  not  at  all  the  broad  general  result  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  hitherto  gained  in  Missions.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  quote  some 
answers  very  kindly  returned  to  me,  in  confidence,  by  some  friends  whom 
I  ventured  to  question  before  preparing  this  paper,  I  could,  I  believe, 
convince  you  how  universally  the  idea  of  obliging  people  to  go  to  confes- 
sion is  disclaimed,  even  by  those  popularly  credited  with  doing  so.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  confession  in  any  form  requires  two  free  agents,  neither  of 
whom  can  compel  the  other.  I  do  not  overlook  moral  pressure  and  indi- 
rect compulsion.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  where  the 
tendency  may  exist,  to  be  distinctly  on  the  decrease  amongst  us. 

I  content  myself  with  asking  whether  any  one  seriously  expects,  or  even 
desires,  to  see  Church  of  England  Missions,  or  parishes  generally, ''  worked  " 
through  the  agency  of  "  confessionals  "  in  every  parish  church,  and  with 
indicating  the  objections  which  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  against  such 
an  idea,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice— (a)  the  tendency  to  undue  and 
needless  formality ;  (6)  the  unmistakable  warning  of  modern  continental 
Christianity ;  (c)  the  deep  and  not  unreasonable  prejudice  against  this 
method  of  Church  discipline  in  England  ;  {d)  the  practical  inconvenience, 
as  compared  with  simpler  and  less  formal  measures  (on  this  point  I  could 
Bay  very  much) ;  (e)  the  rbk  of  defeating  the  very  object  of  the  plan 
(which  is  undoubtedly  the  quickening  of  piety),  by  the  certain  temptation 
to  superficial  and  superfluous  confessions ;  {f)  the  disproportion,  so  to 
apeak,  between  the  only  formula  of  private  absolution  suggested  to  us,  and 
what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  minor  transgressions  which  are  apt  to  be 
the  burden  of  frequent  confessions  with  a  corresponding  weakening  and 
vulgarisation  of  that  great  remedy  ;  (pr)  the  inability  of  the  humbler  and 
less  educated  classes  to  express  themselves  at  all  adequately  on  deep  topics 
or  personal  experience  ;  the  absence,  in  a  word,  of  any  practicable  bridge 
whatever  into  the  real  mind  of  the  veiy  classes  who  most  need  spiritual 
help  and  training  in  some  form ;  and  the  consequent  risk  that  confession 
will  tend  to  become,  as  it  has  become  elsewhere,  a  perfunctory,  a  deaden- 
ing and  chilling,  instead  of  a  quickening  and  reviving  exercise.     I  lay  no 
■tress  on  the  alleged  moral  risks  to  either  party  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  in 
them,  at  all  events  in  the  popular  sense.     But  I  am  contending  for  the 
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maintenance  as  far  as  possible  of  tlie  pastoral  idea,  alongside  of,  though  of 
course  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  priestly  idea,  in  all  such  interviews 
and  communications.  That  there  must  be  some  form  and  system,  some 
official  surroundings,  some  atmosphere  of  authority,  I  would  contend  us 
strongly  as  any.     But  of  this  presently. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  what  I  have  here  said  will  not  be  construed  by 
any  sensitive  or  censorious  ear  as  a  censure — which  would  indeed  be  pre- 
sumptuous— on  any  of  the  brethren  who  may  have  carried  their  practice 
further  than  my  arguments  have  seemed  to  go.  I  am  hiunbly  contribut- 
ing to  an  important  discussion  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
honestly  led.  Qod  forbid  that  such  a  one  as  I  should  by  one  word  '^mike 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad.''  Yet  it 
may,  I  hope,  be  allowable  to  olTer  some  reasons  for  moderation  and 
prudence.  I  ean  only  say  that  if  there  has  been  exaggeration  or  error  of 
judgment  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  upon  the  clergy  who  may  have  been  led 
into  it  that  I  for  one  should  lay  the  load  of  blame.  They  have  erred,  if 
at  all,  out  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.  We  were 
turned  out  into  our  parishes — most  of  us  without  much  training  or  even 
counsel ;  and  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  much  authorised  pastoral  theology 
to  guide  us.  At  any  rate,  if  any  man  may  share  the  hope  of  them  thiit 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  he  can  afford  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  all 
human  praise  or  blame. 

2.  But,  I  ask,  is  all  preaching  absolving  preaching  1  Does  none  even 
bind  more  than  it  looses  1  Can  we  all  of  us  make  that  Word  which  is 
'^  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,''  available  for  all  its  ends  in  two  or  three  discourses  a  week, 
out  of  our  pulpits  ? 

Why  does  the  Church  of  England  alone  profess  or  attempt  to  do  sol 
English  Dissenters  know  better.     Every  conceivable  device  to  keep  ative 
personal  religion  and  to  give  the  pastor  some  knowledge  of  his  flock  is 
known  to  them,  culminating  perhaps  in  John  Wesley's  impossible  regolsr 
tions  (as  I  must  hold  them  to  be)  for  public  confession,  in  those  cUss^ 
meetings  which  have  done  so  much  to  foster  unreality  in  the  religion  of  the 
lower  middle-class.  Lutheranism  has  its  confessional  of  a  kind.   Qoethe'sone 
complaint  against  it  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  not  strict  enough  in  bis 
case^  and  that  the  chance  it  gave  of  holding  him  to  Christian  inflaenoei 
was  thereby  thrown  away.     Such  a  notice  as  this,  too,  is  common  ii^ 
Nonconformist  congregations — '*  Persons  desiring  Christian  fellowshipi'^ 
which  means,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  *^  will  find  the  pastor  of 
this  church  in  the  vestry,"  at  stated  times  in  the  following  week.    Wb]r 
are  not  such  invitations  commoner  with  us )     I  have  heard  of  an  excelleot 
Congregatioualist  minister,  much  resorted  to  for  guidance  and  connsel,  who 
called  upon  his  deacons  to  place  a  glass  door  to  his  vestry,  that  all  secreey 
might  be  taken  away  from  the  interviews  which  so  constantly  take  plaes 
there.     And  I  suppose  most  persons  would  .prefer  this  systematic  publi- 
city to  the  risk  attending  those  vague  relations  of  which  a  recent  foreigD 
instance  has  pained  equally  devout  Dissenters  and  generous  Charchmen. 
Whereas  we  still  too  often  leave  our  flocks  to  climb  tortuous  staiitsMi, 
or  penetrate  behind  organs,  or  face  a  crowd  of  choirmen  and  boys,  or  ioA 
out  the  pastor  in  his  own  house,  amongst  his  family,  if  they  would  askhii 
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Q  applying  to  themselves  his  public  teaching,  or  if  they  really  wish  to 

some  grief  which  is  consuming  their  very  souls. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  great  sin  only,  nor, 
he  other  hand,  as  an  exceptionally  pious,  nor  yet  as  a  rather  weak- 
led  thing  to  do,  thus  to  have  recourse  to  a  clergyman  for  counsel,  even 
kbitually.  Some  clergymen  can  speak  of  the  proportion  of  men  to 
en  who  thus  seek  their  ministry  as  two,  three,  or  even  four  to  one, 
gh  the  proportion,  whether  in  Missions  or  parishes,  is  generally  much 
same  as  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  congregation.  And  to 
ite  this  unjust  interpretation  of  it,  some  kind  of  system  in  the  matter 
jarly  required. 

I  a  Mission  it  is  well  to  announce  plainly  at  once  that  it  is  hoped  that 
»,  if  not  many,  will  consult  the  inissioner  about  their  souls'  health, 
gh  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  the  sole  criterion  of  success.  A  few 
L  words  from  him  will  easily  make  it  understood  that  speaking  to  a 
it  about  religion  does  not  necessarily  mean  making  a  confession  to  him. 
3  says  that  those  who  seem  to  him  to  need  the  discipline  of  confession 
be  advised  to  use  it,  and  that  others  will  not,  and  that  none  who  do 
iesire  it  will  be  urged  to  do  so,  he  will  probably  not  regret  his  frank- 
Courage,  in  this  case  as  in  most  others,  is  always  the  truest  pru- 
e  and  the  best  policy;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  in  Messrs 
dy  and  Sankey's  Mission,  fixed  arrangements  for  private  interviews 
Id  be  made  from  the  first  day  of  the  Mission. 

8  to  system  in  this  matter  in  our  parishes,  it  will  probably  be  enough 
emind  any  thoughtful  parish  priest  of  the  loss  of  time,  strength, 
mce,  which  is  often  involved  in  the  total  absence  of  any  system  of  dis- 
ne  amongst  us.  We  have  to  lay,  as  it  were,  a  separate  spiritual  siege 
ach  individual  soul.  Our  plan  is  laid,  de  novo,  in  each  case.  No 
^nised  custom  of  seeking  spiritual  guidance  and  counsel  at  fixed  times, 
b  any  time,  supplies  the  opportunity  we  desire.  Lent  finds  us  full  of 
and  hope  for  the  recovery  of  this  or  that  straying  sheep,  and  leaves  us 
1,  alas !  weary  and  sick  at  heart  because  they  have  still  evaded  the 
iherd's  crook.  Confirmation — the  Church's  personal  **  mission "  to 
J  individual  soul,  itself,  in  a  sense,  the  Sacrament  of  Conversion — 
ds,  of  course,  the  obvious  occasion  of  teaching  and  learning  the  .value 
lersonal  guidance  and  counsel.  Confirmation  has  surely  failed  of  one 
8  great  objects  if  the  confirmed  remain  after  it  wholly  unknown  to  the 
or,  or  if  he  remain  an  object  of  apprehension  instead  of  confidence  to 
1.  The  confirmed  should  never  again  be  afraid  to  have  recourse  to 
r  parish  priest  in  any  spiritual  emergency,  and  should  be  taught  and 
»uraged  to  do  so.  Communicant  classes  again — monthly  at  all  events, 
dy  in  large  populations — do  much  to  keep  alive  spiritual  vitality,  and 
remote  confidence  between  pastor  and  people,  if  only  by  giving  occa* 

for  those  touches  of  nature  and  reality,  in  prayer  or  exposition,  which 
ermons  do  not  so  often  afford,  and  by  supplying  the  needed  opportunity 
sking  a  plain  question,  or  asking  for  an  interview  at  a  subsequent  time. 
8es  of  direct  preparation  for  Holy  Communion  again,  at  special  seasons, 
\  also  been  found  most  b^eficial.  Sixty  or  seventy  persons  have  been 
wn  to  meet  for  an  hour  twice  in  Holy  Week  and  go  through  a  careful 
examination,  under  the  leadership  of  a  clergyman,  the  Commandments 
g  recited  aloud,  and  silence  kept  for  secret  confession  and  prayer,  the 

2e 
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whole  ending  with  the  Confession  and  Absolution  in  the  Communion- 
Service.  After  which  any  who  cannot  really  quiet  their  own  conscience 
herein  will  be  much  more  likely  to  come  personally  to  their  pastor  and  open 
their  grief.  Prayer-meetings,  too,  however  conducted,  especially  among 
the  humbler  classes,  or  where  Wesleyanism  has  been  beforehand,  and  has 
left  its  }>eculiar  mark  upon  a  place,  will  be  found  most  useful  to  promote 
fiuch  pastoral  intercourse,  confidence,  and  knowledge. 

But  in  any  well- worked  parish  some  definite  system  of  attendance  for 
personal  guidance  and  counsel  is  most  desirable.  If  a  parish  priest  make  it 
known  that  he  is  in  the  church  or  vestry  or  parish-room,  or  other  veil- 
known  and  accessible  place,  at  stated  hours  on  stated  days,  at  least  weekly, 
and  oftener  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  before  great  festivab — the  church 
being  very  preferable,  unless  the  room  be,  as  it  sometimes  is,  part  rather 
of  the  church  than  of  the  house — he  can  make  it  plain  enough,  as  in  a 
Mission,  that  going  thus  to  the  clergyman  does  not  always  mean  *'  going 
to  confession,"  but  that  he  is  glad  to  speak  to  and  advise  any  on  anj 
really  "  spiritual"  business,  from  advice  about  a  book,  or  work,  or  plans  of 
life,  up  to  confession  itself  if  need  be.  If  this  be  done  by  a  truly  "  discreet 
and  learned  minister,"  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the 
author  of  "  The  Old  and  New  Learning  " — "  The  people  shall  come  to  the 
j>riest  by  heaps  and  swarms  "  (Thos,  Turner).  But,  it  will  be  said,  there 
is  some  risk  of  religious  gossip.  It  need  never  occur  twice.  One  who 
showed  that  tendency  could  be  easily  suppressed.  There  is  less  risk  of  it, 
of  course,  in  a  church  than  in  a  house.  Wherever  it  be,  it  is  easy,  when 
a  time  has  been  ])ublicly  set  apart,  and  others,  perhaps,  are  waiting,  to 
dismiss  an  unprofitable  visitor,  of  whom,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
might  not  be  easy  with  courtesy  to  get  rid. 

4.  But  a  very  important  question  comes  into  view  here — ^that  of  the 
restrictions  (if  any),  perhaps  only  on  the  basis  of  age,  to  be  laid  upon  the 
clergy  to  whom  recourse  may  thus  be  bad  for  personal  guidance  and 
counsel.     One  thing  is  pretty  clear.     The  unmarried  curate  in  lodgings 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  hold  such  interviews  on  religious  businea 
in  his  rooms  with  any  one.     Should  he  as  a  rule  hold  such  interviews  at 
all  1     It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us,  who  may  have  been  at  some  tins 
blessed  with  colleagues  whom  we  could  trust  more  securely  than  we  can 
trust  ourselves,  to  place  anything  like  a  restriction  on  a  brother  priest, 
especially  one  resting  on  so  arbitrary  a  distinction  as  that  between  incum- 
bent and  curate  in  the  Church  of  England.     But  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  at  least  in  small  parishes,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  distinction  that 
all  cases  of  ])er8onal  dealing  should  be  left  to  the  principal  minister — the 
curate  xar^  ^$o;^»J»' :  and  that  in  any  case,  matters  involving  cases  of  con- 
science, or  such  a  question  as  the  use  or  non-use  of  sacramental  oonfessio&» 
should  be  at  once  referred  by  the  junior  to  the  senior,  by  the  irresponsibls 
to  the  responsible  person.    In  large  populations,  with  a  large  staff  of  clergf? 
such  a  course  would  often  be  unnecessary  and  impossible.     In  these  cases, 
whatever  difficulty  exists  can  only  be  met  by  some  direct  understanding 
and  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop.     It  ought  to  be  a  fair  presumption 
that  no  one  is  licensed  to  the  chief  cure  of  souls  who  is  unfit  for  one  of  A^ 
responsibilities  of  the  office.     It  is  hard  to  put  any  restriction  on  a  man, 
w^ho  is  fit  to  be  instituted  at  all,  in  the  way  of  receiving  whatever  confi- 
dences his  flock  may  choose  to  bring  him.     The  case  is  surely  different 
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d  may  be  differently  treated  witliout  any  derogation  from  the  dignity 

the  priest's  office,  with  those  whom  we  know  by  the  name  of  licensed 
rates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advocate  a  separate  order  of  spiritual 
ides.  To  the  working  of  any  such  plan  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have 
ver  been  able  to  see  my  way.  It  ought  to  be  presumable  that  every 
rish  has  at  least  one  minister  of  Christ  in  it  who  may  be  fairiy  confided 

by  his  flock.  At  the  same  time,  while  humility  remains  a  Christian 
rtue,  parish  priests  will  often  be  thankful  to  know  of  wiser  brethren  to 
lom  they  may  refer  cases  which  arise.  And  in  London,  and  I  dare  say 
tewhere,  such  unofficial  referendaries  are  coming  to  be  known.  More 
sn  than  people  might  think,  more  men  perhaps  than  ought  always  to  do 
are  inclined — in  curious  contradiction  to  the  popular  impression  of 
e  pnestly  lust  of  influence — to  send  on  to  others  all  applications  to 
ceive  confession,  or  to  give  private  counsel  in  any  shape,  especially  to 
>meii.  If  this  is  so,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  a  grievance  if  assistant- 
rates,  at  all  events  under  a  certain  age,  should  be  required  to  have  some 
rt  of  leave  or  licence  before  undertaJring  this  branch  of  our  ministry. 
id  that  this  is  one  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  all  thoughtful  minds  not 
ly  from  our  own  experience  in  the  Church,  but  from  the  recent  remark- 
le  movement  in  London  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  clear  from  the 
eighty  and  impressive  letter  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pub- 
hed  on  the  subject.  His  Grace  observed,  with  reference  to  the  inquiry- 
Dms — '*  I  cannot  think  that  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  thus  miuis- 
5ing  to  anxious  souls  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  any  who  have  neither  been 
b  apart  by  the  Church  for  this  especial  office,  nor  have  given  proof  of 
cb  spiritual  insight  as  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  held  to  take  the  place' 

this  particular  of  the  regular  call  to  the  cure  of  souls.''  Common  sense, 
perience,  and  Church  principles,  all  corroborate  this  observation.  The 
}t  of  my  contention,  then,  is,  that  whether  or  not  special  clergymen 
ould  be  officially  recognised  as  persons  to  whom  difficult  cases,  or  any 
868,  might  be  sent  if  desired  (which  is  another  question,  and  quite  an 
»en  one),  it  is  certainly  clear  that  some  regulation  is  needed  for  the 
ivate  ministrations  of  the  younger  parochial  clergy,  perhaps  of  us  all.  I 
111  illustrate  my  point  with  a  fact.  Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  when  this 
atter  had  not  been  so  much  stirred,  a  young  deacon  was  ordained  priest 
L  a  Trinity  Sunday  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  then  Bishop  of  London, 
le  present  Primate.  The  ordination  service  is  usually  over  about  two. 
t  three  the  new-made  priest  had  an  appointment  to  hear  his  first  conf es- 
on,  and  heard  it  Against  him  or  the  penitent,  or  the  wisdom  of  advis- 
g  the  making  of  this  particular  confession,  I  have,  of  course,  no  word  to 
y.  It  may  have  been  necessarily  and  wisely  advised.  But  if  any  one 
links  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  system — or  no  system — which 
srmitted  this  young  man  to  receive  it,  then  I  have  no  argument  to  use 
hich  would  be  likely  to  convince  him.  But  for  the  fear  of  stirring  warm 
eling  I  could  give  further  instances  of  the  existing  inconsistencies — to 
y  the  least  of  them — in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
ad  many  men  to  feel  strongly  that  some  understanding  and  some  regu- 
tions  upon  this  point  are  imperatively  called  for. 

5.  But  "it  is  against  moial  vigour  and  robust  piety,  and  especially 
j;ainst  English  independence,  to  make  religion  depend  in  any  way  upon 

priest."     Do  not  scorn  this  objection.     Let  us  pay  all  honour  to  true 
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independence  of  character  if  it  be  found  in  the  paths  of  viitue  and  piety. 
£ut  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manliness  and  independence  of  a  sort,  without 
any  religion  at  all.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  really  the 
scruples  of  the  manly  and  Christian  that  we  need  to  consider  in  this  matter. 
The  mere  prejudice  of  those  who  claim  to  be  manly  without  being  Chris- 
tian we  have  certainly  either  to  conquer  or  dispel. 

Yet  there  is  truth  in  the  objection.  Men  may  be  pardoned  if  they  really 
fear  that  an  attempt  Ls  being  made  to  bring  back  a  mediaeval  system,  or  to 
borrow  that  which  lingers  ineffectual  and  vexatious,  at  least  to  men,  ou 
the  Continent.  Thank  God,  the  really  lofty  English  tone  of  God-fearing, 
dutiful  men  and  women  is  a  fine  one,  of  which  we  should  never  s|)€ak 
slightingly  nor  treat  it  lightly. 

Is  it,  these  good  folks  ask,  your  real  intention  to  send  us  all  for  some 
sort  of  spiritual  manipulation,  so  to  speak,  first,  perhaps,  for  conversiou, 
then  for  more  or  less  frequent  and  regular  confession  to  a  priest  ?  And  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  in  answering  to  such  frankly,  *'  No ;  it  is  not, 
indeed,  except  so  far  as  you  yourselves  desire  it."  Our  desire  is  simply  «► 
protect  your  liberty  herein,  together  with  our  own,  ou  the  one  side  as  well 
as  on  the  other.  There  is  little  fear,  however,  of  too  many  people  using 
confession,  or  going  for  personal  guidance  and  counsel  to  a  clergyman  too 
often.  The  real  risk  is  all  tiie  other  way.  How  many  are  there  whose 
consciences  a  serious  self-examination  would  bring  to  a  condidou  which 
they  certainly  could  not  and  ought  not  to  quiet  without  the  humiliation 
of  honest  confession  and  *'  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice ; ''  or  to  whom  it  would  reveal  a  confused  and  tanglei 
moral  condition,  which  nothing  short  of  a  clean  sweep  and  a  fresh  start, 
by  God's  grace,  with  the  help  of  clearer  eyes  than  their  own,  will  ever 
reduce  to  order  and  peace.  Surely  it  is  here  that  the  root  of  the  matter 
lies  :  the  general  absence  of  self-knowledge,  and  the  neglect  of  self-exanu- 
nation,  and  the  growing  distaste  for  those  interior  graces  which  self-know- 
ledge tends  to  bring,  humility,  modesty,  unostentation,  love  of  silence, 
choice  of  poverty,  pursuit  of  purity,  moderation,  reserve,  calmness,  chanty. 
Is  Christianity  to  be  commended  to  a  nominally  Christian  society  lapped 
in  luxury,  making  haste  to  be  rich,  grasping  at  pomp  and  vanity,  fulfilling 
all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  by  taking  our  cue  from  it,  and  lowerbg  the 
Church's  flag  to  please  the  world  ]  The  fact  is,  that  the  desire  for  the 
state  of  mind  and  conscience  to  which  private  counsel  and  guidance  in 
whatever  form  might  lead  is  too  often  dead  and  gone.  As  one  baa  said 
who  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  though  he  refuses  some  of  our  owu  :— 

We  nod,  aud  glance,  and  hurry  by  : 

And  never  once  posseBa  our  soulis  before  we  die. 

Henoe  leligioaB  converse  is  a  weariness  :  self-examination  and  coufessioD, 
ijn  «nj  form,  as  an  act'bf  piety,  are  beyond  us  altogether. 
«  Tet  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  the  occasional  use  of  confession  in  some  foro, 
■  niih  or  without  a  priest's  aid,  were  looked  upon  in  something  like  this 
.|jj^it^  M  at  ouce  a  relief,  a  refreshment,  a  new  point  of  departure,  as  «^ 
It  aa  exercise  of  penitential  piety,  to  which  a  special  blessing  and  reward 
^^j^  Attached,  there  would  not  be  the  same  amount  of  confoaiou  andmiitiis 
:tbe  subject  as  now  prevails.  If,  for  example,  it  were  recommended,  in 
lonD,  to  all  postulants  for  the  ministry  on  the  eve  of  their  oxdi- 
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ution,  or  at  some  convenient  time  beforehand,  if  only  as  a  leave-taking 
I  the  old  life  and  a  becoming  introduction  to  the  new,  there  would  not 
d  the  same  amount  of  doubtfulness  and  hesitation,  the  same  fears,  bom 
I  inexperience,  about  its  use  by  the  Christian  laity.  We  will  concede 
I  fully  as  you  may  wish  that  the  world  will  never  again  go  into  the  leading 
:riTig8  which  once  held  it  in.  Shall  we  weep  for  this  ?  Not  if  we  believe 
1  God.  But  does  this  carry  with  it  what  amounts  to  a  suspension  of  the 
Ihristian  ministry  ?  Nay,  indeed.  .  And,  lest  it  should,  we  want  in  our 
ay  of  reawakened  faith  and  piety  the  reuatnralisation  of  some  recognised 
arm  of  private  dealings  with  individual  souls  on  the  part  of  devout  and 
xperienced  ministers  of  Christ,  if  our  preaching  to  large  congregations 
ad  our  labour  in  vast  populations  is  not  to  be  almost  thrown  away ;  and^ 
)r  my  part,  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  call  it  but  confession. 

6.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Premising  once  more  that  liberty 
I  the  key-note  of  what  I  am  contending  for,  and  that  this  difference  be- 
ween  liberty  and  compulsion  in  the  matter  is  everything — then  it  may 
«rhaps  be  granted  that  the  educated  and  thoughtful,  the  pious  and  zea- 
3U8,  may  be  left  to  use  their- liberty  as  they  will ;  though  even  they  can- 
ot  very  well  use  it,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  its  use.  But  how  about 
hose  who  are  neither  educated,  nor  thoughtful,  nor  pious,  nor  zealous, 
nd  who  have  no  time  or  place  for  private  exercises  of  devotion  ?  Why,  I 
Till  tell  you.  Incessant  sermons  which  have  no  effect,  which  they  must 
eel  have  no  effect,  which  they  come  to  believe  were  never  meant  to  have 
ny  effect,  sear  their  consciences  at  last  like  red-hot  iron.  Take  the  farm 
ad,  growing  into  a  man,  well  disposed,  anything  but  depraved  and  hope- 
ess,  but  stained  by  daily  contact  with  bad  language,  foul  talk,  perhaps 
labits  of  drinking,  with  all  manner  of  low- toned  mischief,  breathing  an 
.tmosphere  of  ungodliness,  trained,  perhaps  (it  is  a  common  feature  of 
ome  places),  in  a  tradition  of  irreligion,  not  perhaps  himself  a  great 
ransgressor,  yet  conscious  that  the  spell  of  all  this  evil  is  upon  him ;  may 
>e  confirmed,  having  even  in  the  best  cases,  perhaps,  been  once  to  the 
kltar,  but  at  this  moment  quite  outside  the  circle  of  any  real  religion  and 
rital  godliness.  So  representative  is  such  a  case,  so  systematic  is  this 
Iropping  out  of  Church  membership,  that  in  many  a  case  the  poor  clergy- 
nan  knew  as  the  boy  passed  out  of  his  study  the  night  before  his  confirma- 
ion  that  this  would  be  his  fate,  and  that  he  should  never  have  a  fair 
;hance  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  soul  again  ;  till  at  last  whole  parishes 
i^ear  an  unconscious  air  of  passive  resistance  to  religion,  and  good  men  find 
shat  after  years  of  faithful  work  the  confirmation  list  has  added  none,  or 
ilmost  none,  to  the  roll  of  permanent  communicants.  Or,  take  the  case 
af  the  town  shopboy,  the  city  clerk,  or  young  factory  hand,  better  edu- 
cated perhaps,  with  more  means  of  self-protection  or  self-improvement  in 
bis  hands,  but  overwhelmed  by  his  surroundings,  overcome  by  pressure 
ind  example.  Perhaps  it  is  petty  pilfering.  Perhaps  it  is  the  organised 
iishonesty  of  a  trade.  Perhaps  it  is  foul  talk  in  his  office  (that  supreme 
;rime  of  irreverence  against  youth  of  which  even  heathen  were  ashamed, 
ind  for  which  some  judgment  is  surely  in  store  for  the  vicious  middle- 
iged  men  of  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation)  !  Perhaps  it  is 
[labitual  lying.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  certain  result  of  any  or  all  of  these 
—the  disuse  of  his  own  prayers.  But  the  lad,  like  the  other,  comes  to 
ehnrch  on  Sunday — remorseful,  but  feeling  unreal,  and  yet  coming  and 
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coming  again,  often  getting  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  cry,  **  O  shew  Thou 
me  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  unto  Thee.'^ 
And  then  they  hear  sermons  exhorting  them  in  general  terms  to  com- 
munion.   How  can  they  come  ?   At  any  rate,  they  don't  and  won't   And 
having  sat  out  one  denunciation  for  not  coming,  they  sit  out  the  next  and 
the  next,  and  are  practically  excommunicate,  and  know  it,  and  acquiesce 
in  it     And  who  is  to  blame?     Will  you  teach  him  self-examination t 
Will  you  tell  him  to  pray  ?  When  and  where  will  you  do  it,  or  he  1    Do 
you  know  anything  of  cottage  homes  and  London  lodgings )    Depend 
upon  it,  careful  acts  of  private  self-examination,  contrition,  and  prayer 
are  the  practice  of  the  "  fit,  though  few."     No,  if  Christianity  is  ever 
again  to  be  popular  in  England,  and  real  where  popular,  which  now  ia 
spite  of  appearances  it  is  not,  there  must  be  much  more  personal  help  by 
the  ministers  of  Christ  to  souls  like  these  than  many  of  us  are  as  yet  at 
all  accustomed  to.     And  to  bring  this  about,  example  must  be  set  and 
a  habit  created.     **  Go  show  thyself  unto  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy 
cleansing,  for  a  testimony  unto  them."  **  Physician,  heal  thyself."  "  Whea 
He  putteth  forth  His  own  sheep  He  goeth  before  them."     We  want  it 
made  possible  for  young  Hodge  in  the  country,  and  young  Jones  in  the 
town,  to  feel  it  not  unmanly,  not  unnatural,  not  an  exceptional,  but  & 
common  and  a  customary  thing,  for  him  to  go  to  some  one  to  help  hiffl 
to  get  straight  again  ;  to  come  to  his  parish  priest,  let  us  say  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  at  least,  for  **  personal  guidance  and  counsel"    And 
whether  he  kneels  down  beside  him,  and  says  simply  (as  I  should  think 
the  better  plan),  "  Thus  and  thus  have  I  done,  and  I  pray  to  God  to  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  forgive  me  my  sins ;  and  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  pray  for 
me,  and  to  give  me  what  correction  and  counsel  you  will,  and,  if  you  may, 
sir,  to  give  me  God's  assurance  of  my  pardon  and  acceptance  with  Him," 
— or  whether  he  sits  or  stands,  and  says,  "  This  or  that  is  my  danger  or 
my  besetting  sin.    I  come  to  ask  you  to  pray  for  me  and  with  me  against  it, 
and  to  advise  me  how  to  fight  against  it,  and  to  speak  to  me  about  it 
now  and  then  ; ''  and  then  they  both  kneel  down  and  pray,  and  the  min- 
ister comforts  him  out  of  God's  Word,  and  he  goes  away  at  peace  (and 
they  both  of  them  declare,  if  they  please,  to  the  end  of  their  days  that 
they  know  nothing  of  the  practice  of  confession  ! ) — I  do  not  greatly  care. 
One  character  will  take  one  course,  another  the  other,  and  in  either  case, 
**  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

And  then  if  we  thus  deal  with  them,  young  Hodge  and  Jones  will  one  day 
be  middle-aged  or  even  old  men  ;  and  then  they  will  not  be  shy,  awkward, 
perhaps  even  defiant  to  us.  Then,  pray  Gk)d,  we  or  our  successors  may 
escape  the  misery  of  many  of  the  deathbeds  we  now  see — frightened, 
doubtful,  half-sincere,  longing  to  be  honest,  yearning  for  peace  with  God, 
but  unfamiliar  with  either  the  idea  or  the  practice  of  confession  of  sin  ia 
any  shape ;  yet  too  honest  to  take  all  the  words  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion from  the  gospel,  without  at  least  some  expression  of  repentance  and 
contrition.  And  if  I  am  asked  why  I  thus  speak  chiefly  of  the  young,  I 
must  reply : — 

We  are  taking  part  in  a  revival,  as  we  trust,  of  real  and  true  religion. 
And  we  cannot  always  begin  immediately  and  directly  with  the  elderly 
and  aged  as  a  body.  The  habits  and  prejudices  of  a  life  forbid  it  To 
urge  such  ways  of  religious  life  would  probably  do  them  and  others  more 
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arm  than  good.  In  really  urgent  cases,  if  they  are  tauglit  the  truth  they 
'ill  seek  such  help  and  hlessing,  of  their  own  accord,  according  to  their 
eed.  But  with  the  young  we  may  do  much  to  train  them,  not,  indeed, 
>  lean  upon  us,  or  upon  any  man,  but  to  use  the  ghostly  comfort  and 
3unael  which  the  Church  offers  them,  to  lead  them  and  help  tliem  to 
san  upon  Christ. 

And  people  of  this  class  are  not  callous  and  unimpressionable.  The 
ight  of  a  dozen  young  farm  labourers  waiting  above  an  hour  in  a  vicar- 
ge  garden  in  a  remote  village,  on  an  autumn  night,  for  their  turn  to  go 
1  and  have  a  few  words  with  a  Mission  preacher  at  the  end  of  a  Mission, 
I  not  unknown.  And  a  year  after,  and  again  two  years  after,  these  men 
ave  been  found  faithful  to  their  resolutions,  open  to  the  same  influences, 
5gular  at  church  and  communion.  Sixty  or  seventy  men  and  youtlis  of 
be  class  described  have  been  seen  before  now  waiting  till  eleven  o'clock 
t  night  in  a  great  town  church,  at  the  end  of  a  Mission,  to  receive  a 
lemorial  card  of  the  Mission,  and  each  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  kneel- 
ig  down  with  one  of  the  missioners,  before  the  others,  solemnly  to  record 
9me  resolution,  and  ask  for  Grod's  grace  to  keep  it :  a  good  many  of 
[lem  having  previously  gone  a  good  deal  further  than  that,  of  their  own 
coord,  in  the  way  of  opening  their  minds  and  consciences  to  the  Mission 
reacher.  And  more  experienced  men  have  tales  to  tell  of  ^*  a  demand 
)r  personal  guidance  and  counsel,''  of  devout  penitence,  frank  confession, 

hnmble  and  hearty  desire "  for  absolution,  both  in  Missions  and  in 
arishes,  of  which  these  are  but  hints.  Nor  is  this  at  all  confined  to  the 
lasses  at  which  I  have  pointed  as  peculiarly  needing  and  desiring  such 
id.  It  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  attach  much  weight  to  the  plea  that  we 
inst  be  silent  on  such  subjects  in  the  hearing  of  the  educated  classes, 
rhether  the  old  or  the  young,  because  they  are  saturated  with  doubt 
bout  the  Christian  faith  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  so,  and  there  are  grounds 
)r  thinking  it  an  immensely  exaggerated  statement,  it  would  surely  iudi- 
ate  the  need  of  more  strictness,  not  more  laxity,  of  Christian  discipline, 
a  their  own  case.  But  whatever  be  the  social  rank  or  degree  of  educa- 
Lon,  there  is  not  much  room  for  doubt  that  a  '*  demand  for  personal 
;aidance  and  counsel "  is  a  sign  of  our  times,  as  it  has  always  been  a 
ymptom  of  a  revival  of  religion  from  the  Mission  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
lownwards.  And  it  will  not  be  wise  for  us  to  leave  the  supply  wholly 
o  other  hands.  No  feature  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ttracts  so  much.  Speaking  of  the  class  with  which  I  am  now  most  con- 
versant, I  can  only  say  that  the  solitary  case  of  conversion  to  the  Church 
•f  Rome  from  the  artisan  class  that  I  have  known  was  professedly,  and, 

believe,  in  fact,  due  to  the  desire  for  confession.  I  had  never  thought 
hat  any  religious  impression  whatever  existed,  and  was  accordingly  pro- 
oundly  astonished  to  be  told,  "  Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  had  given  me  the 
ame  opportunity  of  '  personal  guidance  and  counsel '  you  might  have 
UK>wn  it,  and  I  might  never  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  ! " 

I  venture  to  sum  up  my  argument,  and  to  submit  the  following  pro- 
K)8ition8  to  the  Congress  : — 

(1.)  Missions  have  demonstrated  the  usefulness,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
tecessity,  for  permanent  Christian  influence  of  some  frank,  personal  com- 
Qunication  between  an  inquirer  or  penitent  and  a  Christian  minister  or 
ither  experienced  Christian. 
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(2.)  This  is  in  accordance  witb  reason,  experience,  Scriptural  principles, 
and  precepts,  and  the  historical  and  traditional  system  of  the  Church.  It 
is,  in  whatever  sense,  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation." 

(3.)  This  need,  though  prominent  in  Missions,  is  not  confined  to  them  ; 
but  is  prominent  then  only  as  every  natural  and  normal  incident  of  the 
extension  or  deepening  of*the  Christian  life  is  prominent  in  every  real 
attempt  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

(4.)  Such  **  personal  guidance  and  counsel,"  having  thus  a  permanent 
place  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
permitted  relief  to  the  great  sinner  and  the  anxious  inquirer  only  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  ought  the  use  of  it  to  be  enforced  in  any  way,  or  taught 
as  indispensable  to  all. 

(5.)  Our  Lord's  commission  to  His  Church,  and  the  use  made  of  His 
words  in  the  ordinals  of  the  Church,  necessarily  give  some  degree  of 
divinely  ordained  or  "  sacramental "  character  to  this  "  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation "  by  His  priests — which  sacramental  character  it  is  perfectly 
possible  and  reasonable  to  maintain  without  derogating  at  all  from  the 
supremacy  of  those  two  "  sacraments  of  the  gospel,"  in  which  alone  sign  and 
thing  signified  were  tied  together  by  Christ  Himself.     (See  Article  XXV.) 

(6).  These  general  reasons  being  directly  supported  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  invitations  to  private 
confession,  and  her  oflfers  and  assurances  of  absolution ;  and  some  sense 
of  the  **  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice," 
being  held  and  acted  upon  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  greatest  names 
amongst  the  Bishops  and  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,— 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  our  fathers  in  God  to-day,  that  in  view  of 
the  general  revival  of  religion,  and  the  "  demand  for  personal  counsel  and 
guidance  "  in  particular,  to  which  revivals  or  Missions  have  given  rise,  it 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  take  steps,  which  only  they  can  take,  for  the 
training  of  all  or  some  of  the  clergy  in  this  necessary  duty,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  its  exercise. 

(7.)  Finally,  to  sum  up  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  general  and 
particular — however  faithful  be  our  teaching,  however  noble  our  worship, 
however  practical  our  charity,  unless  we  ministers  of  Christ  are  able,  by 
some  personal  ministry  of  consolation  and  reconciliation  to  the  sick,  and 
sorrowful,  and  erring,  and  heavy-laden,  to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
we  do  not  "  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 


ADDRESSES. 

Mr  Nevile  Sherbrooke. 

* 

My  Lord, — I  speak  with  diflBdence  hefore  this  assembly  as  being  one  of  the  youngei* 
members  of  this  Congress,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  letter  acquainted  with  the 
subject  before  us  than  myself;  but  it  has  been  my  priTilegc,  for  some  years  put,  to 
assist  at  Church  Missions,  and  in  similar  movements,  as  a  layman,  and  the  few  words 
that  I  shall  say  being  the  result  of  experience  will,  I  trust,  be  not  aninter«fti&g  to 
some.  With  reference  to  the  word  Revival,  at  the  head  of  our  aabjeet,  let  m 
remember  that  "Revival"  is  God's  work,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ohort^  apd  whiM 
in  our  Mission  aenrices  we  make  every  effort  for  their  success,  let  as  keep  looking  «p 
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God  for  the  blesBing.    It  ia  possible  to  have  a  Mission  without  a  revival,  but  if 

are  seeking  God's  power  we  may  expect  blessing  on  our  labour.  A  question  now 
ises,  What  is  our  object  in  having  Mission  or  revival  services  ?  Is  it  because  others 
80?  No,  we  have  a  better  object  than  that.  Is  it  to  fill  our  churches,  or  increase 
s  number  of  communicants,  or  to  raise  the  tone  of  our  people  ?  Yes !  we  expect 
these,  but  our  primary  object  is,  that  souls  should  be  savedf  by  accepting  God's  gift 
eternal  life,  through  simple  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Expecting  and  aiming 
this  end,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  further  it.  Now  comes  the  question,  How  is  that 
be  effected  ?  The  answer  is,  By  the  simple  proclamation  of  the  gospel  message, 
ich  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  the  preaching 
the  atonement,  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  clearly  and  tangibly,  so  that  all,  young 
d  old,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  may  be  able  to  grasp  the  truth 
;elligently.  After  such  a  service  as  this  we  find  that  whilst  many  have  been  led 
to  peace  with  God,  others  have  been  made  anxious  and  are  longing  for  a  further 
•rd.    What  is  to  be  done  with  them?    ''If  we  send  them  away  hungering,  it  may 

they  will  faint  by  the  way."  Do  not  the  words  of  the  Saviour  to  His  disciples 
me  to  our  minds?  "They  need  not  depart,  give  ye  them  to  eat;  "  and  if  we  have 
lied  of  the  Living  Bread  ourselves,  it  is  our  privilege  to  break  it  to  others.  Meet 
is  desire  then  for  further  instruction,  by  having  an  After-meeting,  especially 
tended  for  inquirers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  anxious  persons  remain,  who 
5  too* timid  to  be  spoken  to  individually,  or  perhaps  you  have  not  sufficient  workers. 
tuYC  found  in  such  cases  the  following  plan  useful.  Deal  with  the  whole  body  of 
ople  as  with  one  soul.  Tell  them  first  that  according  to  His  promise  the  Saviour 
present  by  His  Spirit,  ready  to  save  any  sinner  who  comes  to  Him.    Speak  to  them 

this  way,  "  If  you  saw  Him,  sinner,  with  His  bleeding  hands  and  wounded  side, 
lat  would  you  do?  Would  you  turn  away  ?  Would  you  not  rather  go  to  Him,  and 
rowing  yourself  at  His  feet,  say,  '  Lord,  I  have  heard  that  Thou  canst  save  sinners, 
im  a  sinner,  and  I  come  to  Thee ; '  and  if  you  did  so,  would  He  receive  you,  do  you 
ink  ?  yes  !  surely,  He  would  say.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace."  I  have 
oaetimes  found  it  helpful  for  all  to  repeat  together  aloud /roni  ilu  heart  to  the  Lord 
e  hymn  "Just  as  I  am,  0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come."  Give  them  to  understand  that 
ring  truly  come  to  Him,  they  are  accepted.  But,  if  possible,  it  is  much  better  to 
al  with  the  anxious  individually,  and  so  meet  their  different  difficulties.  Select 
rsons  of  known  consistency  of  Christian  character  as  workers,  and  adapt  thexd, 
ung  men  to  speak  to  young  men,  ladies  to  ladies,  and  so  on.  The.  object  now  ia 
»i  simply  for  the  workers  to  talk  to  the  anxious,  but  to  point  them  to  passages  of 
ripture  bearing  upon  their  spiritual  state,  which  may  prove  a  comfort  and  balm  to 
eir  souls.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  soldier  in  Dublin,  who  was  in  deep  distress 
ider  a  sense  of  sin,  finding  peace  with  God,  through  reading  St  John  iii.  36,  and 

went  away  from  that  meeting  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of  sins  forgiven.  The  great 
vantage  of  bringing  a  text  of  Scripture  before  anxious  souls  is,  that  they  can  see 
e  passage  for  themselves,  and  read  it  again  when  they  get  home,  and  thus  their 
ace  will  be  lasting,  independent  of  feelings.  Some  may  object  to  this  mode  of 
mling  with  inquirers  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  excitement,  but  in  fact  it  is  to 
Im  and  quiet  the  soul,  not  to  excite  it.  Another  objection  is,  that  this  offer  of  a 
11,  free,  present  pardon  will  lead  to  Antinomianism,  but  we  find  St  Paul  saying,  Titus 

11,  12,  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  unto  all  men  hath  appeared, 
aching  na  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
^hteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world."  Such  being  the  case,  may  we  not  trust 
e  grace  which  brings  salvation  to  a  soul,  to  teach  that  soul  when  saved  how  to 
ilk  ?    Let  UB  trust  God's  message  to  do  its  own  work. 
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The  Rev.  R  M.  Grier,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kugely. 

If  Missions  are  sanctioned,  private  interviews  with  the  missioners  can  hardly 
disallowed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  '  Oppressed  with  the  burden  of  past*- 
transgressions/  or  troubled  by  the  urgency  of  present  temptations,  many  sinnerv- 
naturally  desire  the  advice  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  awakened  to  8eriouB=' 
thoughts  of  God.  But  who  can  give  advice,  unless  he  knows  whom  he  is  adviaing, 
and  how  can  this  be  learned  so  well  as  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  seeks  advice  t 
There  never  has  been  but  one  Priest  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  that  **  He  needed  not^ 
that  any  man  should  tell  Him,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man." 

Now,  obviously,  some  revelations  made  to  the  missioner  must  be  of  a  veiy  delicat<^ 
nature  ;  for  even  if  we  grant  that  for  a  man  (in  the  words  of  the  Prayer-book)  *t<^ 
open  his  grief/  may,  as  is  now  contended,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  he  \^ 
troubled  in  mind,  still  if  he  is  to  receive  ghostly  counsel,  it  is  manifest  that  he  mnsU- 
explain  how  and  why  he  is  troubled,  and  to  say  the  least  he  ia  very  likely  to  tell  whaU* 
many  a  clergyman  would  far  rather  not  hear.     Ah  !  who,  whether  priest  or  layman, 
that  has  ever  hungered  or  thirsted  after  righteousness,  but  has  longed  at  times  foi^ 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  he  might  flee  away  from  all  the  polluting  snggestiona  of 
the  world  and  be  at  rest.     But  this  cannot  be.    God  leaves  us  in  the  world  that  w^ 
may  improve  the  world.     Consequently  there  must  l)e  some  in  the  world  who  know  ife 
not  merely  as  it  seems  to  be  but  as  it  is.     And  who  should  these  be,  if  not  the  am— 
bassadors  of  Christ  specially  set  apart  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ? 

This  position,  I  know,  is  not  undisputed.     It  is  fiercely  attacked  by  some  who 
know  the  world  only  too  well,  and  by  many  who  do  not  know  the  world  at  all.     To  the 
former  I  have  nothing  to  say.     Words  addressed  to  them  would  be  simply  wasted. 
For  they  arc  themselves  one  chief  reason  why  ready  access  to  the  minister  of  Christ 
should  always  be  allowed.    No  wonder,  then,  that  they  so  earnestly  demand  that  iC 
should  be  strictly  prohibited.     But  if  the  latter  knew  as  I  know,  how  terrible  are  the 
temptations  to  which  the  young  are  frequently  exposed  in  this  Christian  country,  and 
in  many  a  home  reputed  highly  respectable,  they  would  not  try  to  rob  them  of  such 
aid  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  counsels  of  the  trusted  minister  of  Christ. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  a  missioner  should 
require  all  the  details  of  all  the  sins  of  those  who  seek  his  help  to  be  laid  before  him. 
No  wise  man  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed  it  is  rarely  necessary  for  a 
missioner  to  ask  questions.  Sometimes  perhaps  when  some  wrong  has  to  be  redressed 
or  danger  guarded  against,  he  may  want  further  information ;  bnt  as  a  rule  those  who 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  will  tell  him  spontaneously 
all  that  he  needs  to  know.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sins  which  drive 
men  to  seek  the  help  of  the  ministers  of  God,  are  all  of  the  same  grave  kind.  It  ii 
well  for  him  they  are  not.  Often  and  often  do  those  who  are  far  holier  than  himself 
put  him  to  shame  by  the  severity  of  their  self-reproaches.  I  know  that  it  is  said,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  such  persons  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  trained  in  a  Church,  which  teaches  the 
very  best  of  her  children  daily  to  declare  that  there  is  no  health  in  them,  they  are 
not '  careful  in  this  matter,'  and  unconsciously  in  their  humility,  they  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  priest  of  God.  To  him  it  would  be  a  cmel  wrong  only  to 
allow  those  who  have  fallen  into  presumptuous  sins,  or  are  struggling  with  them,  to 
seek  his  help  :  in  other  words,  to  give  him  a  real  insight  into  such  chaxmcters  only  ai 
are  worse  than  his  own.    This  would  be  to  lower  his  conception  of  attainable  hnoiaa 
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rtue  :  to  leave  npon  his  mind  a  worse  impression  of  his  fellow-mcn  than  they  dc- 
irre.  Whereas  when  he  is  permitted  to  read  the  secrets  of  hearts  purer  than  hia 
wn,  and  of  lives  nobler  and  truer  than  bis  own,  he  is  encouraged  to  fresh  efforts  in 
te  service  of  God,  and  in  some  measure  compensated  for  any  evil  that  he  may  re- 
dve  from  the  confidences  of  great  offenders.  It  would,  too,  I  am  convinced,  be  most 
nwise,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  limit  the  frequency  of  such  intercourse  as  I  have 
K>ken  0^  to  the  occasion  of  a  Mission,  and  to  say  that  it  may  be  permitted  once  or 
rice  in  a  life-time,  but  should  never  be  repeated.  For  frequently  the  temptations 
hich  induce  men  to  ask  for  help  and  guidance  continue.  Frequently,  too,  those 
ho  have  escaped  for  a  season  from  the  bondage  of  sin  are  re-enslaved,  and  are 
len  very  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  hopelessly  lost  Relapses  tend  to  beget  despair, 
id  despair  is  death.  Every  clergyman,  who  has  in  any  degree  won  the  confidence 
':  his  people,  knows  that  when  the  will  of  a  man  has  been  weakened,  or  his  perception 
:  truth  obscured  by  a  long  course  of  transgression,  it  would  be  madness  to  deprive 
im  immediately  on  his  repentance— it  might  be  madness  ever  to  deprive  him — of  any 
»iritual  help  that  he  has  received.  He  is  maimed  (our  Lord  has  so  described  him),  and, 
»naequently,  may  need  assistance  to  the  close  of  life.  And  let  no  one  say  that  the 
ergyman  in  assisting  him,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  Christ.  God  forbid.  Like 
le  Church,  like  the  Bible,  like  the  Sacraments,  like  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
i  iM  a  means  to  an  end ;  a  means  to  bind  man  to  Christ.  In  Him  indeed  we  all  are 
.embers  one  of  another.  Only  to  the  priest  it  surely  more  especially  belongs  to  draw 
Lhers  and  bind  them  to  Christ. 

Certainly,  however,  it  is  not  every  clergyman  who  should  be  allowed  to  fill 
le  office  of  spiritual  guide.  Men  of  experience  and  wisdom  should,  I  think, 
)  selected  for  it,  by  those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church.    This,  if  I  mistake  not, 

the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  at  least  he  implied  as  much  in 
le  letter,  which  he  wrote  with  reference  to  the  recent  Mission  of  Messrs  Moody 
id  Sankey  in  this  country.  One  other  caution  I  would  give.  Private  intercourse 
itween  a  clergj'man  and  individuals  should  not  take  place  as  a  rule  in  private 
K>m8.  Against  this  bad  practice,  the  English  people  have  a  perfect  right  most 
gorously  to  protest.  It  is  plain  common  sense  that  the  intercourse  should  be  as 
iblic  as  the  nature  of  it  will  allow.  Messrs  Moody  and  Sankey  have  proved  to 
I  that  this  is  quite  possible.  They,  listened  to  what  others  had  to  tell  them,  in  the 
resence  of  crowds  of  people.  Religious  confidence,  given  in  the  private  and  informal 
ay  now  suggested  by  some  eminent  men,  would  be  fraught  with  mischief.  I  can 
inceive  of  nothing  more  dangerous ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  with  the  utmost  respect 
•r  them,  that  if  they  had  been  parish  priests,  of  wide  and  long  experience,  they 
STer  would  have  made  the  suggestion.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  is  contended,  that  a 
Btinction  must  be  drawn  between  confidence  and  confession.  But  it  should  be 
•membered  that  all  the  dangers  which  attach  to  the  one  attach  to  the  other  also. 
oes  confession  ever  weaken  the  character?  If  it  docs  so,  it  does  so  because  it  is 
mfidence.  Does  confession  ever  promote  sentimentalism  ?  If  it  docs  so,  it  does  so 
icause  it  is  confidence.  Does  confession  ever  interfere  with  the  sacredness  of  home 
te  ?  If  it  does  so,  it  does  so  because  it  is  confidence.  Does  confession  bring  priest 
id  penitent  into  close  relationship  ?  If  it  does  so,  it  does  so  because  it  is  confidence. 
I  short,  confession  is  only  dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  is  confidence.  To  be  safe  at  all 
mnst  be  formal  and  religious.  In  other  words,  confession  is  confidence,  guarded 
om  some  of  its  perils.  For  it  is,  believe  mc,  one  thing  to  listen  to  delicate  revelations 
;  the  privacy  of  a  study  :  it  is  quite  another  to  listen  to  them  in  the  house  of  God, 
iftted  as  a  minister  of  God,  with  everything  around  you  to  remind  you  of  God,  and 
ith  all  the  safeguards  of  a  religious  act. 
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Some  years  ago,  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  was  constantly  solicited  for 
advice  by  a  young  and  unhappy  wife.  He  often  received  her  into  his  houBe* 
She  was  closeted  with  him  occasionally  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time.  At  length, 
finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  real  service  to  her,  he  succeeded  in  disooorag- 
ing  her  visits,  and  he  had  reason  ere  long,  from  circumstances  which  tnn* 
spired,  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  done  so.  Soon  afterwards  her  husband 
died.  The  lady  was  in  distress,  and  wrote  to  him  apparently  in  a  strain  of  the 
deepest  penitence  for  his  advice.  She  wished  to  see  him ;  she  felt  how  wrongly  she 
had  acted.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  One  thi;ig  he  was  determined  he  would  not  do. 
He  would  not  again  admit  her  to  a  private  interview  in  his  house  ;  and  yet  what 
right  had  he  to  refuse  counsel  to  one  who  sorely  needed  it,  and  sympathy  to  one 
who  might  now  be  sincerely  penitent  ?  There  was,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  course 
open  to  him.  He  wrote  and  told  the  lady  that  he  might  be  found  in  church  at « 
certain  hour,  on  a  certain  day ;  if  she  was  really  contrite,  she  might  come  and  seek 
his  counsel  then ;  but  he  declined,  for  reasons  which  he  gave  her,  to  have  any  further 
communication  with  her  elsewhere.  The  lady  troubled  him  no  more.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  as  I  could  mention  many  others,  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  mnch  con> 
fession,  though  it  is  everywhere  condemned,  as  the  informal  confidences  which  are 
everywhere  approved,  that  constitute  the  most  serious  danger  incident  to  the  awakened 
religious  life  of  the  present  day. 

I  have  said  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  absolution.  Most  Mission  priests  will, 
I  think,  admit  that  they  have  had  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of 
this  power  has  proved  invaluable.  But  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
at  length  upon  the  subject.  For  it  is  not  to  absolution  in  itself,  but  to  abeo* 
lution  as  a  means  of  encouraging  confession,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  take  exception.  Comparatively  few  object  to  it  when  pronounced  in 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  and  these  few  are  for  the  most  part  religious 
people,  who  must  ere  long  come  to  see  that  it  no  more  interferes  with  the 
prerogative  of  Christ  to  profess  to  forgive,  than  to  profess  to  convert  in  His  name. 
It  is  no  more  true  to  say  that  it  is  the  essence  of  sacerdotalism  that  man  can  pardon 
man,  than  to  say  that  it  is  the  essence  of  evangel icism  that  man  can  9onvert  man. 
Man,  we  know,  can  do  neither,  but  God  can  do  both  through  man.  And  one  proof 
that  His  Church  may  absolve  in  His  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  He  does 
give  health  and  strength  in  it;  He  does  still  say  to  the  spiritually  diseased,  "Ante, 
and  walk." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  M.  Townsend,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Searby  withOwrnby, 

Lincolnshire. 

Thsrb  was,  probably,  never  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  ainee  the 
Reformation,  when  this  subject  of  religious  revivals  had  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  people.  Now  this  revival  movement  has  been  carried  od  upon  two  principles,  both'of 
which  are  familiar  to  us.  One  is  through  the  earnest  preaching  of  such  men  as  those  who 
have  come  over  from  America  of  late,  and  have  created  such  a  sensation  among  us ;  the 
other  is  through  the  agency  of  Mission  priests  using  those  ordinances  which  Chriit  ksf 
placed  in  their  hands,  either  in  the  twelve  days'  Mission  or  in  a  permanent  pastoral  disrge 
I  am  not  going  to  compare  these  two  modes  together,  or  to  consider  which  is  the  better, 
but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  connected  with  those  two  principles^  and  that  ii» 
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that  whereas  in  the  one  case  the  world  smiles  npon  the  efforts  of  the  reviTalist,  and  smiles 
at  itself  for  taking  part  in  the  revival  serrices  in  the  Agricnltoral  EEall  at  Islington 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  Mission-priest  driven,  for  six  weeks  together, 
by  a  side  wind,  from  that  position  before  God's  altar,  in  which  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  had  placed  him  ;  and  this  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  "  Christian  world,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Now,  there  must  be  some  important 
reason  for  these  distinctions,  and  why  the  world  is  stirred  up  against  the  one,  and  smiles 
npon  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  With  the  liberty  which  our  President  has  conceded  to 
US,  of  expressing  freely  our  opinions,  so  long  as  they  are  within  due  bounds,  I  will  venture 
to  express  mine  as  to  the  cause  of  that  difference.  I  believe  the  cause  to  be  that  in  the 
theology  of  the  revivalist  there  is  no  right  place  found  for  those  divine  ordinances  which 
Christ  has  ordained  in  His  Churqh,  and  which  the  Church  of  England  tells  us  are  necessary 
to  onr  salvation— of  one  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  has  declared  that  without  it  we  cannot 
alter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  other.  He  has  said  that  except  we  do  it  we  have 
no  life  in  us.  Now,  why,  I  ask,  should  the  world  be  stirred  up  against  the  American,  or 
similar  revivab  1  ("Question.")  The  family  lawyer  would  not  be  anxious  upon  hearing 
that  there  was  a  claimant  to  the  family  estates,  if  he  knew  that  that  claimant's  title-deeds  pos- 
isised  neither  signature  nor  seal ;  and  the  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  Christian  covenant 
•re  the  sacraments  of  the  gospel.  (*'  Question.*')  One  further  opinion  I  will  venture  to 
express,  and  that  is  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences  of  teaching ;  it  is  because  men  fail 
to  apprehend  the  theological  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  has  as  real  an  existence  as  the 
natural  life,  and  is  derived  from  a  spiritual  and  real  union  with  our  incarnate  Lord ;  and 
that  as  birth  and  food  are  in  natural  life  but  means  of  its  existence,  and  as  health  and 
strength  are  in  natural  life  but  evidences  of  that  existence,  so  also  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
—Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — are  not  themselves  the  spiritual  life,  while  they  are  necessary 
proofs  of  its  vitality. 


The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lowder. 

Tbi  reader  of  the  first  paper  described  to  us  four  different  courses  which  might  be  taken 
with  regard  to  anxious  inquirers  in  the  After-meetings :  he  finished  by  asking  whjch  of 
these  is  the  best.  I  hope  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  explain  why  I  con- 
ceive the  last  to  be  the  best— namely,  that  which  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  sacra- 
mental confession.  God  forbid  that  I  should  cast  any  slur  upon  the  other  ways.  In 
the  hands  of  experienced  persons,  of  earnest,  consistent  Christians,  very  much  indeed 
may  be  done  in  the  other  ways ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  object  of  the  Inquiry- 
room,  or  the  After-meeting,  is  first  to  help  to  bring  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  build 
up  those  souls  afterwards  that  they  may  walk  in  the  consistent  way  of  the  Christian  life ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  act  as  ministers  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  the  Church  is  sacramental,  for  unless  the  Church  is  sacramental  the  Church  is 
nothing — ("  No,  no,"  and  cheers) — 

The  PaisiDiiTT — I  must  beg  the  meeting  to  understand  that  only  five  minutes  are 
allowed  to  the  speaker;  therefore  I  must  request  that  there  may  be  no  expression  of 
opinion  at  all,  except  what  may  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  address.  It  is  too  much  to  cut 
short  the  speaker's  time  by  interrupting  him. 

The  RiY.  C.  P.  LowDBB — When  we  remember  that  we  are  admitted  into  Christ's 
Chnrch  by  baptism  ;  that  we  are  strengthened  and  refireshed  in  Christ's  Church  by  the 
Blened  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  His  filood ;  that  we  are  confirmed  with  the  sacra- 
mental gift  of  confirmation  when  the  seal  of  the  Lord  is  set  upon  us ;  and  when  we  con- 
mder  that  in  our  ordination  the  Bishop's  hands  were  laid  upon  us  in  that  most  solemn  act 
of  tho  priestly  life— then  I  say  that  if  we  wish  to  bnild  up  souls  in  this  the  sacramental 
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life  of  Christ's  Church,  we  natarally  tarn  to  that  sacramental  gift  which  is  given  in  sacra- 
mental absolution.  When  we  were  ordained  priests  of  Christ's  Church,  when  the  Bishop 
laid  his  hands  upon  ns  and  said,  **  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost — whose  sine  thou  dost  forgive 
they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  .retain  they  are  retained,"  we  must  use  that 
gift ;  it  was  given  to  us  for  use,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  help  bouIb  by  means  of 
that  sacramental  gift :  and  if  we  consider  that  we  are  thus  building  them  up,  and  leading 
them  in  the  way  of  Christ's  Church,  in  the  way  set  before  us,  in  the  way  which  may  best 
lead  them  to  consistent  lives  in  the  Church,  then  we  should  feel  that  the  grace  of  abso- 
lution is  JQst  the  grace  which  they  need,  and  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  impart 
to  them.  When  we  consider,  also,  that  in  subsequent  confession  and  absolution  we  an 
really  doing  that  which  is  our  priestly  work;  that  when  persons  come  to  us  in  their 
penitence,  in  their  sorrow  for  their  sins ;  when  they  come  to  seek  us  as  they  should  find 
OS,  in  the  church,  then  that  time  which  we  devote  to  their  spiritual  comfort  is  the  beit 
spent  time ;  we  waste  no  time  about  trifles ;  we  are  not  going  about  our  parishes  talking 
aboat  worldly  matters ;  they  come  to  us  to  speak  of  their  souls ;  we  know  they  c^me 
for  that  purpose ;  we  give  ourselves  up  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is 
attained  if  God's  blessing  be  on  the  work  of  the  prudent  and  pious  priest.  I  am  sore 
that  my  brethren  will  find  that  such  a  time  is  really  the  best  spent.  I  wish  we  ooold 
only  have  guidance  in  this  respect.  Oh !  how  I  wish  that  our  Bishops  had  embraced 
that  golden  opportunity  when  they  were  asked  to  regulate  and  to  guide  the  priests  of 
Christ's  Church  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  confessions  and  this  very  arduous  work.  Obt 
how  I  wish  they  had  answered  us  in  a  kind  fatherly  manner,  and  shown  us  what  we 
were  to  do  und  what  we  were  not  to  do,  because  this  is  a  most  difi&cult  work,  a  work  is 
which  we  need  much  help  and  guidance. 


The  Rev.   G.  W.  Weldon. 

I  THINK  we  are  all  agreed  with  Mr  Grier,  when  he  says  that  confidential  commmu* 
cations  should  not  take  place  between  our  people  and  their  clergymen  in  private,  bat 
should  take  place  in  as  public  a  manner  and  as  public  a  place  as  possible.     But  if 
the  removal  of  confidential  communications  from  the  private  study  to  the  house  of 
God  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  before  a  communicant  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Sacrament,  which  was  the  argument  of  the  last  speaker,  I,  as  a  priest  of 
Christ^s  Church,  must  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  required  by  our  Church  as  saon* 
mental  confession  as  necessary  to  the  Holy  Communion.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  state- 
ment from  a  very  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  will  read  it 
to  show  you  what  I  mean.     It  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  his  penitents,  is 
which  he  says,  '*I  know  no  other  way  by  which  mortal  sin  committed  after  baptism 
is  forgiven  except  by  sacramental  confession  and    absolution.'*     I,   as  a  priest  of 
Christ's  Church,  deliver  my  conscience  when  I  state  that  the  Church  of  England  knovi 
no  such  doctrine  as  that,  and  that  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  the  doctrines  of  our  beloved 
Church;  if  we  desire  to  defend  that  Church  from  attacks  from  without  and  from 
within,  we  must  be  true  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  our  beloved  Church,  and  believe  that  there  is  but  one  pardoning  Priest,  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary ;  but  one 
altar,  that  upon  which  Christ  Jesus  died.   When  Mr  Grier  spoke  of  Evangelicalism  and 
Sacerdotalism,  and  gave  his  desoriiition  of  them,  he  was  perfectly  entitled,  as  we  all  an, 
I  trust,  under  the  spirit  of  honest  conviction,  to  hold  whatever  opinion  our  oonseieneei 
suggest ;  but  I  understand  by  Evangelicalism  this,  that  no  prayer,  no  praise,  no  oonfes- 
•ion  of  sin  can  go  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  except  through  the  mediation  of  Jesuf 
Christ ;  and  that  no  grace  or  blessing  can  come  down  to  us  from  that  Throne  except 
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hj  the  laxne  line  of  communication.  Whereas,  by  Sacerdotalism  we  understand  that 
the  priest  is  placed  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour.  I  am  simply  stating  what 
is  defined,  and  time  forbids  my  going  into  it  further.  This  is  the  question  —  How 
shall  our  souls  have  the  love  of  God  within  them?  How  shall  they  be  revived,  so 
that  they  shall  worship  Qod  in  spirit  and  in  truth?  All  revival  that  does 
not  consist  in  introducing  into  the  heart  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  for 
His  sake  the  love  of  all  around  us,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  revival.  I  am 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England;  I  believe  that  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  man,  the  Scriptures  of  God,  the  structure  of  society,  and 
the  Apostolic  model  than  any  other  Church  upon  this  earth.  I  admire  its  modera- 
tion, and  full  and  comprehensive  spirit :  it  b  what  our  poet  has  applied  to  the  noblest 
lirer  in  our  land — 

Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing,  full. 

I  say  that  in  the  Church  we  have  machinery,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  admirably  adapted 
to  reviving  in  our  land  real  God-fearing  religion. 


Dr  Allen. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  we  medical  men  are  powerless  to  treat.  There  is  many 
a  mind  weakened,  with  insanity  staring  it  in  the  face,  and  the  cause  of  that  is  sin, 
habitual  sin.  It  is  only  the  priest  who  can  treat  those  oases.  ^Unless  the  Divine 
Hand  saves  these  people,  we  medical  men  are  entirely  powerless  ;  and  the  benefit  of 
confession,  and  the  blessing  of  absolution,  in  those  cases  is  very  great.  "*  Therefore  I 
would  urge  confession  and  absolution  on  the  medical  ground  alone,  knowing  what  com- 
fort they  have  been  to  many  a  soul ;  knowing  how  absolution  given  by  the  priest  has 
encouraged  that  sold  to  go  on  struggling  against  sin,  and  that  soul,  please  God,  has 
been  saved.  Where  the  sin  is  habitual,  surely  the  confession  must  be  more  or  less 
habitual,  because  the  sinner  will  slip  many  times  before  he  is  able  to  get  on  to  a  sure 
foundation.  Therefore  those  who  are  afraid  of  priestly  absolution  I  would  exhort  not 
to  judge  of  the  question  in  the  harsh  way  in  which  they  seem  disposed  to  do,  but  to 
look  at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  and  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be 
laid  on  its  behalf,  as  by  that  means  both  body  and  soul  may  be  saved. 


The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Reichel. 

I  HAVE  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Lowder*s  acquaintance,  but  for  many  years  past  I,  with 
many  of  whom  he  has  probably  never  heard,  have  followed  with  the  greatest  interest 
snd  the  greatest  admiration  his  self-denying  and  zealous  life  in  the^East  of  London. 
jThis  meeting  will  therefore  not  believe  that,  if  I  venture  to  differ  from  Mr  Lowder 
apon  any  point,  I  am  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  a  zeal  for  truth,  entirely 
ibetracted  from  all  party  considerations.  If  I  understood  Mr  Lowcler  aright,  he  made 
what  he  termed  sacramental  confession  to  depend  for  its  authority  upon  the  words  of 
rar  Saviour,  which  are  now  repeated  by  our  liishop  over  the  headfof  every  priest  whom 
tie  ordains— "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
9f  God  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  ^Whose  sins  thou 
loit  forgire  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they 'are*  retained.*'    I 
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believe  I  have  not  misunderstood  Mr  Lowder.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  are  uoliappny 
driven  to  this  conclusion— that  for  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ  there  was  no 
power  such  as  Mr  Lowder  now  supposes  to  be  exercised  by  the  priests  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  remitting  sins;  for  it  is  a  simple  historical  fact,  quite  capable  of  being 
proved— and  I  speak  upon  it  with  knowledge  from  personal  investigation — that  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ  those  words  were  never  repeated  over 
any  priest  when  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  not  to 
this  day  repeated  over  any  priest  in  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Russian 
Church,  or  the  Eastern  Churches  at  large.  It  is  only  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
and  in  our  Church  that  they  are  used  in  the  form  of  ordination.  All  that  I  wish  to 
intimate  to  Mr  Lowder  and  to  my  clerical  brethren,  and  to  this  meeting  at  large,  is, 
that  they  must  be  very  careful  before  they  put  what  they  call  sacramental  confession 
upon  the  basis  of  a  text  which  the  whole  Church  of  God  for  twelve  hundred  yean  did 
not  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  that  purpose. 


The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickkrsteth. 

Our  discussion  has  been  driven  to  the  concluding  words  of  the  subject  before  ns ;  bat 
it  was  intended  to  be  based  on  **  Revival  Movements."  As  one  who  has  been  privileged 
to  have  three  Missions  in  my  own  parish,  and  as  one  who  has  had  the  great  responsibility 
of  conducting  several  Missions  in  the  parishes  of  my  brethren,  I  cannot  but  desire  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  immense  blessings  from  €rod  which  I  believe  have  rested 
upon  these  Churdi  Missions.  I  know  that  the  Mission  has  often  brought  the  p^itor 
into  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the  Church  workers,  which  has  been  beyond  all 
price.  I  know,  as  a  missioner,  when  I  have  C9me  to  a  parish  to  conduct  a  Mission,  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  use  some  of  the  first  words  He  has  put  into  my  lips  for  the 
discovery  of  hearts  to  themselves.  I  remember  one  now  who  in  a  large  mercantile  town 
came  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  Mission,  utterly  broken  down  under  a  sense  of  sin;  and, 
when  I  asked  what  had  been  the  occasion  of  it,  the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  it  was  your  fint 
address  to  the  Church  workers  :  I  felt  that  I  was  not  at  peace  with  God,  and  yet  I  wtf 
going  and  telling  others  that  they  ought  to  come  to  the  Mission."  I  am  aure  tbatdu^ 
ing  the  course  of  these  Missions  the  intercourse  with  those  who  come,  without  any 
exercise  of  sacerdotal  absolution,  has  yet  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  I  do  not 
believe  that  England  will  have  the  confessional.  England  abhors  the  confessional, 
and  will  not  have  it.  The  essence  of  pastoral  intercourse  is  freedom  ;  the  essenee  of 
the  confessional  is  priestly  enchainment,  and  England  will  not  have  it.  I  speilE 
from  close  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  business  men  in  London,  barristers  and 
others,  and  with  one  heart  and  mind  they  abhor  the  Roman  confessional.  But  I  m 
quite  sure  that  the  personal  intercourse  into  which  we  are  drawn  by  these  Charch 
Missions  is  that  for  which  we  shall  bless  God,  and  for  which  countless  aools  will  ble« 
God  through  all  eternity.  I  shall  never  forget  one  man  coming  to  me  in  Sunderland, 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  thankfulness ;  he  had  been  brought  to  God  throu^  tho 
ministry  of  the  great  and  blessed  evangelist  "W^inson,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  nr* 
my  wife  and  my  son  have  found  Christ  under  the  words  you  spoke."  Nor  is  it  only 
during  the  Mission  ;  but  the  correspondence  which  springs  up  after  the  Mission  between 
the  missioner,  by  the  sanction  of  the  pastor,  and  those  to  whom  he  has  spoken  the  wordf 
of  life,  is  sometimes  invaluable ;  therefore  I  do  thank  God  from  my  heart  for  thiM 
Church  Missions. 
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Whatkver  differeoces  of  view  we  may  have  upon  certain  points  of  ibis  discusaioo,  I 
think  all  of  ui  mast  be  most  thankful  at  the  tone  of  the  whole  meeting,  and  at  the 
■piritnal  way  in  which  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  us.  In  an  experience 
now  of  many  years'  ministry,  intermixing  as  it  has  been  my  duty  and  privilege  to  do 
with  men  of  all  classes  of  religious  opinion,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  differ' 
eneea  were  mostly  differences  of  words ;  that  we  have  words  sometimes  put  forth  which, 
if  we  would  only  try  to  come  together  to  interpret  them,  or  only  try  to  carry  out  the 
principle  underlying  them,  would  probably  effect  perfect  peace  and  unity  amongst  us. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever  come  to  perfect  unanimity,  for  from  the  nature  of  our 
mental  organisation,  from  our  religious  education  and  the  circumstances  around  us, 
there  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion  on  some  essential  points ;  but  we  have 
beard  to-day  from  the  papers  which  have  been  read,  that  there  has  been  a  great  drawing 
together  of  different  classes  of  religious  views.  It  is  true  that  my  dear  friend  Mr 
Lowder  has  used  the  phrase  *'  sacramental  confession,*'  which  seemed  to  some  to  indicate, 
I  suppose,  grievous  error ;  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  said,  I  do  believe,  even  in  a  case  like  that,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
question  of  words ;  and  if  not,  I  say  there  is  this  great  use  in  the  open  discussion  of 
such  a  subject  in  the  face  of  one  another  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  those  who  have 
held,  or  thoee  who  seem  to  hold,  extreme  views,  learn  the  views  of  others,  and  gradually 
get  corrected.  If  I  may  say  so,  remember  the  deadness  there  was  in  former  days,  and 
the  revived  spiritual  life  there  is  amongst  us.  We  have  had  an  actual  confession  by  Mr 
Grier,  in  his  remarkable  paper,  that  certain  friends,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  have, 
in  his  opinion,  in  certain  cases,  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  wisdom.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  when  we  come,  as  I  trust  we  all  shall  come,  to  read  this  debate  in  the  published 
report,  and  prayerfully  think  it  over,  I  believe  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
it  a  great  drawing  together  of  opinion  amongst  us  all.  I  hold  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land does  give  a  power  of  absolution  to  the  minister  of  Christ ;  it  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
ahhough  I  am  opposed  to  habitual  confession,  I  do  think  there  are  times  and  seasons 
when  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  minister  is  most  useful,  and  when  also  the  solemn 
pronouncing  the  Absolution  in  the  blaster's  name,  and  according  to  the  Master's  princi- 
ples, if  I  may  wo  speak  of  His  willingness  to  absolve,  does  bring  peace  to  the  soul.  I 
wiU  conclude  with  this  instance — Years  ago  I  used  to  visit  the  Cambridge  Hospital ; 
and  I  saw  a  poor  person  there  who  was  greatly  distressed  with  spiritual  difficulties.  I 
investigated  as  far  as  I  could  the  life  of  that  person ;  great  difficulty  was  experienced,  and 
at  the  last  it  came  to  this— I  did  what  the  Church  of  England  allowed  me  to  do  under 
the  special  circumstances ;  that  really  repentant  sinner  desired  me  to  pse  my  office,  and 
beHeving  that  my  Master  would  accept  the  ministerial  act  of  His  servant  done  in  faith 
sod  humility,  I  did  pronounce  what  the  Church  of  England  allowed  me  to  pronounce, 
that  that  person,  if  truly  repentant,  was  absolved  through  Christ. 


The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

His  Lordship  has  complained  that  few  of  the  laity  have  taken  part  in  the  present 
liscoflfion,  and  I  suppose  he  has  picked  me  out  as  the  representative  of  the  lay 
M>dy ;  and  in  one  respect  I  suppose  I  may  claim  to  be  so,  for  I  believe  I  am  the  oldest 
ajman  present.  In  regard  to  these  revivals  I  have  not  much  to  say ;  I  have  had 
itUe  part  in  them ;  I  have  watched  them  from  a  distance,  of  course,  like  other  people, 
ind  with  much  interest^  and  I  belicTe  from  gll  revlTalsof  CTery.kind  good  of  some  sort 
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will  of  necesaity  foUor.  They  stir  up  the  attention  of  mankind,  sluggish  and  apathetic 
as  it  usually  is,  to  spiritual  things.  They  stir  up  perhaps  only  to  spasmodic  action, 
but  it  does  shake  them  for  a  moment  at  least  out  of  their  lethargy.  Whether  the 
best  means  arc  always  pursued  I  do  not  say,  but  at  any  rate  1  welcome  such  move* 
ments,  and  wish  that  God's  grace  may  attend  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  point 
which  has  been  raised,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  one  or  two  words.  Arch- 
deacon Emery  has  told  us,  we  sometimes  differ  about  words,  when  we  are  not  differing 
about  things.  But  there  are  occasions  when  we  differ  about  things — and  this  is  one 
of  them.  When  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  to  interfere  between  the  parish  priest 
and  his  people  ;  that  we  are  not  to  prevent  men  from  pouring  their  griefs  into  hii 
ear,  and  asking  his  counsel,  I  think  every  man  and  woman  here  present  will  saj, 
let  that  practice  be  continued  and  increased.  But  when  we  come  to  the  other 
question,  are  we  to  have  sacramental  confession,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  It  ii 
not  a  difference  of  words,  it  is  a  difference  of  things  ;  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
English  religion  and  Roman  religion.  I  say  there  is  no  difference  between  Komiah 
confession  and  sacramental  confession  as  practised,  I  do  not  know  how  often, 
but  at  least  by  too  many  priests  of  the  English  Church.  Now  I  would  say  to 
my  brethren  and  my  sisters  here  present,  as  the  words  of  the  oldest  layman 
present,  beware,  above  all  things,  of  auricular  confession.  If  you  wish  to  nnder* 
mine  the  purity  of  your  household,  if  you  wish  to  undermine  the  individiul 
character  of  the  English  Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  if  you  wish  to  prevent  s 
man  from  consulting  his  own  Bible  and  his  own  conscience,  then  look  to  aoriculAr 
confession.  I  recollect  a  few  words  of  a  former  diocesan  here  when  the  question  vii 
raised  before  him.  He  said,  "  If  it  comes  to  auricular  confession,  the  English  Church 
does  not  encourage  it ;  it  permits  it  in  two  cases ;  it  permits  it  on  the  bed  of  death, 
it  permits  it  to  the  man  who  cannot  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  of  a  grievou 
sin,  and  who  comes  in  his  distress  to  his  pastor  for  advice,  assistance,  and  absolntion; 
absolution,  mind  you,  by  the  word  of  God,  but  in  other  cases,"  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  present^  *'Tke 
English  Church  recognises  no  confession  with  absolution  except  in  those  two  cases- 
I  say  beware  of  what  is  called  Sacramental  Confession.  It  is  a  practice  which  ii 
most  plausible  and  most  seductive ;  everybody  would  like  to  lean  upon  somebody 
else's  conscience,  rather  than  upon  his  own,  and  upon  the  grace  of  God  assist- 
ing him ;  but  it  is  a  fatally  dangerous  practice,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ny 
one  last  word  to  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  it  is  this,  above  all  things 
preserve  the  purity  of  your  own  individual  conscience ;  ask  advice  of  your  ^trgj, 
but  do  not  let  them  say,  *  You  shall  not  come  to  communion  or  to  confinnatiOB 
unless  1  admit  you  through  confession.' 


*  I* 
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THURSDA  Y  A  FTERNOON,  1th  OCTOBER, 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester  took  the  Chair  at 

half-past  Two  o'clock. 


ORGANISATION  OF  CATHEDRAL  AND  CAPITULAR 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 

PAPER. 
Mr  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

The  increase  of  the  Episcopate  has  lately  hecome  a  prominent  subject  of 
interest  to  Churchmen  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.     It  is  important  that 
in  following  out  the  realisation  of  this  practical  need,  they  should  not 
neglect  the  kindred  question  of  the  organisation,  particularly  in  large  towns, 
of   the   system  under  which  the  Episcopate  can  most   healthily  work. 
I  merely  point  to  the  total  absence  of  any  provision  for  such  organisation 
in  the  St  Alban's  Bishopric  Act,'  and  pass  on.     A  Bishop,  particularly  one 
<:alled  to  preside  over  a  fresh  See,  and  especially  a  See  in  a  large  town, 
'without  Capitular  and  Cathedral  institutions,  is  a  general  without  his  staff ; 
or  if  you  please,  a  sovereign  without  constitutional  forms.      The  difficulty 
most  likely  to  beset  the  man  who  undertakes  to  organise  a  Chapter  is  not 
that  of  finding  work  for  dignitaries,  but  of  making  a  good  selection  out  of 
the  various  classes  of  work  towards  which  the  members  of  the  Chapter 
may  be  made  available.     Assuming  the  Cathe*dral  built,  the  conduct  of 
^worship  in  its  highest  type  comes  first.     Frequent  and  stirring  preaching 
comes  dose  after.     The  pastoral  charge  of  individual  souls  is  a  heavy 
burden.     Education,  under  many  forms,  from  the  direct  training  of  the 
choir  and  the  regulation  of  the  Diocesan  College  to  the  general  supervision 
of  upper,  middle,  and  elementary  schools  throughout]  the  Diocese,  asserts 
its  supreme  importance.  Diocesan  administration  is  emphatically  a  Capitu- 
lar duty.      In  the  Chapter,  too,  the  Bishop  will  find  his  best  friends  and 
counsellors  in  the  always  delicate  and  often  painful  exercise  of  paternal 
discipline  in  its  various  phases  of  examination,  consultation,  and,  if  needful, 
admonition.     I  am  not  referring  to  cases  in  which  Parliament  may  kindly 
Iiave  relieved  the  Bishop  of  spiritual  attributes.     Much  must,  after  all, 
l>e  left  on  which  he  will  and  ought  to  have  to  act  upon  his  inherent 
powers,  and  in  such  circumstances  he  may  need  and  gladly  welcome  the 
ielp  of  such  a  body  as  this  Chapter. 

But  besides  all  these  considerations,  there  is  a  risk  which  may  easily 
l>e  incurred  in  organising  the  Chapter  of  a  Diocese,  where  the  See  town  is 
a  large  one.  It  is  easy  to  forget,  that  important  as  that  town  may  be,  it 
is  not  the  whole  Diocese,  and  that  the  country  portions,  ^  vi^W.  ^a  olCciKt 
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smaller  though  populous  places  in  it,  have  their  claims  both  to  be  repre- 
sented and  to  be  looked  after.   Hence  it  follows  that  the  newly-constituted 
Chapter  must  be  somewhat  numerous  ;  that  is,  it  must  resemble  the  greater 
Chapters  of  our   existing  Cathedrals  of    the  old  foundations.     Another 
inference  is,  that  while  residence  must  be  the  principle  of  the  lesser 
or   directly  working  Chapter,    perpetual   residence   should   not   be  the 
rule  of  all  the  members  of  the  entire  body.     Common  sense  and  the 
responsibilities  of  corporate  duties  dictate  that  those  members  of  the 
Chapter  specially  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Cathedral  should  gener- 
ally reside,  such  as  the  Dean,  the  Precentor,  and  the  Chancellor  who 
would  preside  over  the  Choir  School,  and  the  head  of  the  Diocesan  College. 
On  the  other  hand,  I   see  the  advantage  of   making  certain  canonical 
offices,  such  as  School  Inspector,  possibly  tenable  with  a  country  cure  of 
souls,  while  its  holder  should  only  be  compelled  to  a  limited  resideno& 
Similar  advantages  must  accrue  to  the  Diocese  at  large  in  the  highly 
trained  residentiaries  taking  occasional  turns  of  rural  preaching,  and  to 
the  town  in  otherwise  beneficed  Prebendaries  being  called  up  for  their 
turns  of  Cathedral  preaching.     There  are  yet  other  arrangements  which 
must  be  co-ordinated  with  a  Chapter  of  the  future.     The  Diocesan  Synod 
of  Clergy,  and  the  mixed  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  are  essential  for 
the  healthy  circulation  of  the  Church's  life-blood.     How,  then,  are  we  to 
ensure  that  these  representations  of  the  entire  Diocese  should  be  really 
working  bodies,  and  yet  not  trench  upon  the  functions  of  the  Chapters? 
Obviously  by  providing  that  the  Chapter  shall  be  the  Bishop's  ordinary 
Committee  for  preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Synod  or 
Conference,  as  well  as  the  executive  for  carrying  out  the  deliberations  of 
those  bodies. 

So  much  for  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  constitution 
of  fresh  Chapters.  Let  us  now,  in  accordance  with  them,  construct  a  Chap- 
ter for  some  new  Diocese,  whose  Bishop  has  been  planted  in  a  populous  See 
town.  If  a  church  already  exists  important  enough  to  be  the  Cathedral, 
so  much  the  better — provided  that  the  patronage  of  the  living  can  be 
acquired  and  absorbed  into  the  new  organisation.  If,  however,  no  edifice 
can  be  found  worthy  of  the  distinction,  I  must  urge  very  earnestly  that 
the  building  of  a  Cathedral  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  merely  the 
gratification  of  artistic  taste.  It  is  not  a  work  that  can  be  indefinitely 
put  off  on  the  plea  of  more  pressing  caUs.  It  is  simple  idleness  to  allege, 
that  in  a  community  possessed  of  an  Episcopal  government  and  a  Lituigictl 
system  of  worship,  the  great  church  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Diocese  is 
not  an  important  element.  I  am  exonerated  from  having  to  offer  any 
suggestions  upon  the  form  and  arrangement  of  this  Cathedral,  from  hav- 
ing virtually  travelled  over  the  ground  last  year  at  the  Brighton  Congretf 
in  handling  the  building  of  a  large  town  church.  A  Cathedral,  no  doubt, 
would  require  something  more,  but  the  general  principles  would  be  the  same. 
Now  for  the  Chapter.  While  securing  to  the  Bishop  a  place  and  i 
/^  voice  in  the  Chapter  very  different  from  that  which  survives  in  mediieval 
foundations,  I  would  not  abolish  the  dignity  of  Dean.  There  will  be 
plenty  for  him  to  do ;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Episcopate  to  say,  that  the  presence  in  the  Diocese  of  a  presbyter 
of  exceptional  rank,  next  to  the  Bishop,  is  a  good  constitutional  balanoa 
There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  Bishop's  right  to  preside  in  the 
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Chapter  when  present,  otherwise  the  Dean  will  take  the  chair.     His  duties 
will  be  those  of  general  supervision,  and  they  do  not  therefore  call  for  par- 
ticular enumeration.     The  Precentor  will  be  responsible  for  the  constant 
^oral  worship.     In  a  properly-appointed  Cathedral  he  would  naturally 
be  assisted  by,  and  have  the  direction  of,  the  Vicars  Choral.     I  should,  how- 
•ever,  doubt  whether  these  ought  to  be  members  of  the  Chapter ;  at  least 
that  position  might  be  reserved  for  the  Precentor  and  the  Succentor,  of 
whom  the  latter  might  be  charged  with  the  special  supervision  of  the  Lay 
Clerks,  of  whom  more  hereafter.     The  choir  boys  ought  of  course  to  be 
boarders  at  the  Cathedral  School,  and  what  that  ought  to  be  will  be  at 
once  understood  if  described  as  a  good  middle  school.     The  other  cleri- 
cal masters  in  that  school  could  hardly  claim  to  a  seat  and  voice  in   the 
Chapter,  but  they  would  be  attached  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  assignment  of 
stalls.      The  Treasurer  would  have  modem  duties  in  connection  with  the 
finances  of  Diocesan  or  Town  Societies.    Where  a  Diocesan  Theological  Col- 
lege existed,  its  head  would  be  a  Canon,  and  the  other  tutors  also  attached 
to  the  Cathedral.     I  now  reach  an  institution,  the  organisation  of  which  in 
-our  various  Dioceses  would  be  of  great  practical  benefit,  I  mean   the 
College  of  Mission  Preachers,  intended  sometimes  to  fill  the  Cathedral 
pulpit ;  sometimes  to  go  where  they  were  sent  through  the  Diocese — men 
who,  in  connection  with  their  preaching,  should  be  ready  and  able  to  dis- 
•charge  the  delicate  duties  of  the  individual  pastorate.      This   college 
would   have  its   headquarters  close   to   the  Cathedral,  which   it  would 
regard  as  its  ordinary  church  for  public  worship ;  but  it  would  require  an 
internal  organisation  of  its  own,  affiliated  to  the  Chapter  by  its  superior, 
and  possibly  also,  the  second  in  command,  being  ex-officio  Canons.     The 
religious  inspector  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Diocese  must  be 
-tL  Canon,  possibly  also  the  secretary  of  Diocesan  Societies.  In  a  large  town 
where  wide  but  often  misdirected  intellectual  activity  and  much  poverty 
necessarily  exists,  personal  benevolence  might  well  be  hallowed  and  regu- 
lated by  adding  to  the  Chapter  a  promoter  of  workmen's  clubs,  popular 
lectures,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  material  Charities.     The  development  of 
the  corporate  life  of  devotion  and  charity  among  women  might  lead  to  the 
-creation  of  a  sort  of  chaplain-general  of  sisterhoods,  who  would  naturally 
be  one  of  the  Capitular  body.     There  still  would  remain  that  class  of 
Canons,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  who  without  particular  duties 
were  selected  honoris  causd^  as  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Diocesan 
•clergy,  alike  from  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts.    On  these,  as  I  have 
4said,  I  should  impose  short  and  easy  conditions  of  residence. 

I  have  been,  as  will  be  seen,  treating  up  till  now  of  the  clerical  members 
of  the  Cathedral  Body  ;  but  I  attach  equal  importance  to  the  lay  organisa- 
tions which  must  cluster  round  the  Mother  Church.  Foremost  among 
these  must  come  the  College  of  Lay  Clerks.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
'CSLtTj  on  a  Cathedral  service  without  a  back-bone  of  paid  choir  men,  whose 
time  belongs  to  their  employers.  But  besides  these,  in  the  interests  of 
general  devotion,  a  Cathedral  which  shall  really  leave  its  mark  on  a  town 
■of  the  present  age  must  be  largely  and  cheerfully  served  by  voluntary 
helpers;  while  these  and  the  paid  clerks  must  agree  to  work  together 
as  one  institution  under  some  reasonable  code  of  statutes.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  Succentor,  who  would  in  that  case  be  a  Canon,  might 
l>e  charged  with  the  care  of  the  Lay  Clerks.    The  Choir  School  may  be  made 
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the  pivot  of  much  important  work  besides  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
complement  of  boys'  voices  for  the  services,  or  of  the  good  educationy  dariog 
their  service,  of  those  particular  boys.  St  Paul's,  London,  has  just  shown 
what  may  be  done  with  the  Choir  School.  In  a  provincial  town  I  believe 
that  the  school  might  often,  and  advantageously,  take  the  shape  of  a  middle 
school,  at  which  all  the  pupils  need  not  be  choristers.  If  so,  and  if  the 
place  in  choir  were  held  up  as  an  honour,  and  the  choristers  proper  treated 
as  a  kind  of  foundation,  a  new  element  of  popularity  might  be  introduced 
into  the  relations  of  Church  and  town.  I  should  also  look  forward  to  some 
provision  for  helping  the  most  promising  scholars  on  to  the  university. 
Some  of  its  sons,  of  whom  the  church  of  England  may  be  most  proud, 
have  come  from  Cathedral  schools,  and  the  race  is  one  which  may  well  be 
encouraged.  There  are  many  other  lay  societies  which  would  naturally 
grow  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  working  Chapter,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  expatiate  upon  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ideal  Chapter  which  I  have  proposed  for  your 
consideration  in  a  large  town  is  one  which  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  institutions,  many  of  them  clerical  and  pos- 
sessing a  sort  of  Capitular  character  of  their  own,  all  existing  round  the 
Cathedral,  and  each  represented  in  the  Chapter  by  its  leading  members. 
Each  would  thus  retain  its  freedom  of  internal  action,  while  all  would  be 
brought  under  the  regulating  influence  of  the  great  central  corporation. 
Still,  however  many  and  serviceable  these  institutions  may  be,  the 
Cathedral  does  not  exist  merely  to  be  their  rendezvous.  It  is  Uie  Church 
of  the  whole  Diocese ;  and  I  claim  that  within  its  choir  every  priest  of 
that  Diocese  may  find^  whether  of  right  or  of  graceful  concession,  a  stall 
ready  for  his  occupation.  On  great  days,  of  course,  when  the  whole 
Diocese  gathers,  this  may  not  be  possible ;  but  I  am  talking  of  the 
habitual  incidents  of  ordinary  worship.  Such  a  custom  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  Dean  might  invite  any  incumbent  of  the  Diocese  who  presented 
himself  before  a  service  to  read  a  lesson,  might  seem  a  trifle ;  but  it  would 
be  something  which  would,  in  a  practical  and  kindly  way,  show  to  the 
clergy  at  large  that  they  and  their  Cathedral  belonged  to  each  other,  of 
which  fact  at  present  the  tangible  evidence  is  incomplete.  After  all,  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Capitular  system,  and 
they  ought  to  thrill  through  it  from  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral  to  that 
of  the  homeliest  parish  church  in  the  remotest  angle  of  the  Diocese. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  supplementary  suggestion.  In  a\iy  Dibcese,. 
old  or  new,  where  sizeable  places  exist,  in  addition  to  the  See  town,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  create,  by  conventional  arrangement  or 
otherwise,  a  Chapter  or  quasi-Chapter  as  near  as  possible  upon  the  lines 
of  that  which  exists  at  the  Cathedral  itself.  It  would  also  be  very  much* 
to  the  advantage  of  the  working  of  the  Church  in  those  places,  if  the 
Diocesan  could  so  arrange  his  visits  as  to  ensure  his  spending  some  cod- 
tinuous  portion  of  time  in  each  such  town.  Passing  visits  have  their 
usefulness;  but  the  Episcopate  would  become  a  reality  as  it  has  not 
hitherto  been,  if  each  considerable  place  could  realise  that  it  was,  ii^ 
fact,  the  Bishop's  town  for  a  given  period,  and  that  its  principal  church 
was  from  time  to  time  used  by  him  as  his  Cathedral. 
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ADDRESS. 
The  Dkan  of  Chester. 

A  REORET,  which  I  folly  share,  has  recently  been  expressed  by  high  authority,  that  a 
more  competent  person  than  myself  has  not  been  selected  to  occupy  this  place  in  the 
present  discussion.  That  authority  was  the  Ouardian  newspaper.  I  find  some  com- 
fort, however,  in  the  fact  that,  three  years  ago,  the  same  newspaper,  in  refei-ence  to 
the  very  subject  under  discussion,  had  expressed  an  approval  of  me  so  high  as  almost 
to  amount  to  a  pan^^rio.  Hence,  while  recognising  the  justice  of  the  latter  criticism, 
I  hope  the  audience  will  accept  the  earlier,  and  thus  listen  favourably  to  my  remarks. 
Our  subject  is  the  Organisation  of  the  Episcopate  in  reference  to  large  towns  and  in 
oonnection  with  Capitular  institutions.  We  live  in  an  age  of  great  cities.  St  Paul  con- 
ducted his  missionary  work  with  special  regard  to  great  cities.  If  Christianity  was 
a  living  and  aggressive  religion,  it  must,  according  to  its  genius,  attack  primarily 
the  strong  places  of  the  earth.  Each  very  large  town  ought  to  have  its  own  Bishop. 
Each  Buoh  town  was  conscious  of  its  importance,  and  ought  to  be.  It  knew  that  its 
vigour  and  prosperity  had  made  it  a  power  in  the  country.  It  was  just  there  that  a 
Bishop  ought  to  be  placed.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  late  Dr  Arnold.  '*  Every  large 
town,*^  he  said,  **  should  necessarily  be  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.  The  addition  of  such  an 
element  in  the  society  of  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  place  would  of  itself  be  a  great 
advantage.'*  Such  an  arrangement  would  do  much  in  assuaging  party  spirit,  and  in 
eliciting  the  sympathies  and  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  laity.  There  was  another 
view,  too,  of  the  matter,  and  one  closely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
often  overlooked.  Nothing  did  so  much  as  efficient  Episcopal  superinteodenee  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  benefices.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  merging  of  the  Episcopal 
Fund  in  the  Common  Fund  has  been  a  great  mistake.  This  change  has  probably 
involved  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  to  the  parochial  clergy.  If  funds  available  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Episcopate  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  some 
of  our  present  difiSculties  might  now,  perhaps,  be  easily  overcome.  As  to  the  praetieal 
connecting  of  a  bishopric  with  each  very  large  town,  local  considerations  must,  of  course, 
bo  taken  into  account.  A  question  might  arise,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  Bradford 
and  Leeds ;  but  if  the  scheme  for  a  bishopric  at  Halifax  were  realised  (and  I  am  enough 
of  a  Yorkshireman  to  believe  it  would  be  realised),  the  question  would  be  solved ;  for 
both  Ripon  and  Leeds  were  in  the  West  Biding.  So,  again,  in  the  South,  both  Exet<^ 
and  Plymouth  belong  to  the  same  county ;  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  no  result  will 
come  from  those  old  plans  for  Cornwall  which  have  hitherto  been  disappointed.  Two 
eases  which  seemed  to  me  to  admit  of  no  doubt  are  those  of  Birmingham  and  New- 
castle. To  turn  to  the  district  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  a  residence  of  sixteen 
years  in  Liverpool  and  eight  years  in  Chester  has  led  me  to  think  most  seriously  of  the 
neoescity  of  ecclesiastical  reorganisation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  county  of  Ches- 
ter is  more  than  enough  for  any  one  Bishop.  No  Bishop  of  Chester  could  do  more 
than  nibble  at  that  mass  of  half  a  million  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey, 
with  its  noble  features  of  enterprise  and  generosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  dark  sha- 
dows of  vice  and  degradation  on  the  other.  Liverpool,  too,  eould  never  possibly  be 
subordinated  in  any  sense  to  any  other  place.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  relatively  strong  in  Liverpool  and  relatively  weak  in 
Manchester.  Now  the  ease  was  exactly  reversed,  and  chiefly  because  Manchester  has  a 
Bishop  of  its  own.  I  wish  to  add,  that  any  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  in  such  a  ease 
by  the  appointment  of  a  suffragan  or  ooadjutor  Bishop  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Turning  now  to  Capitular  institutions,  I  flud  their  great  defect  is,  that  they 
are  outside,  so  to  speak,  of  the  active  life  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are  contained. 
Nor  is  this  the  ease  in  England  only.    In  one  of  the  latest  publications  of  the  AbM 
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Michaod,  in  the  section  where  he  pointed  out  how  the  power  of  the  laity  in  Franee  had 
been  obliterated  before  that  of  the  clergy,  the  power  of  the  clergy  before  that  of  Bishopi, 
and  the  power  of  the  Bishops  before  that  of  the  Pope,  he  remarked,  that  whereas  for- 
merly the  Capitular  bodies  nsed  to  temper  the  episcopal  authority,  now  they  were  alto- 
gether alien  from  and  foreign  to  the  diocesan  government.  Sometiroea  Bishops  said 
they  had  done  so  and  so,  after  "  consulting  their  reverend  brethren,  the  canooa  of  the 
diocese ;  ^  but  that  was  only  a  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  case  of  the  formation  of  i 
new  diocese,  as  at  St  Alban's,  a  totally  new  kind  of  Chapter  might  be  formad,  consist- 
ing of  parochial  clergy  specially  appointed  as  members  of  a  working  diooeaan  coanoiL 
I  would  say  nothing  about  the  Dean  in  such  a  case.  The  important  thing  wma  to  get 
the  Bishop.  Nor  would  I  say  anything  about  the  Cathedral.  The  man  was  more  in* 
portant  than  the  building.  All  such  thoughts  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  previooi 
speaker.  The  Record  had  recently  said  that  there  was  to  be  an  **  encounter**  between 
Mr  Beresf ord  Hope  and  myself  to-day ;  and  I  fear  there  must  be  some  disappointmeat 
because  the  ^*  encounter  **  has  been  so  friendly,  as,  indeed,  was  only  likely,  sioee 
they  had  been  associated  together  in  the  same  volume  of  Essays  which  dealt  with 
Cathedrals  in  their  various  aspects.  Still  these  Congresses  would  be  very  dull  if  thej 
revealed  no  differences  of  opinion.  People  did  not  come  to  these  Congresses  in  sneh 
crowds  and  from  distances  so  great  in  order  that  they  might  gase  on  an  unruffled  surftee 
of  universal  agreement.  They  came  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  waters  ;  and  if  some  of 
tbo  streams  there  were  turbid,  and  rushed  violently  down  from  hills  covered  with 
mist,  all  this  supplied  fuller  opportunities  for  useful  reflection.  To  sum  up  what  I  hvn 
to  say  on  the  subject  before  us,  I  desire  to  see  every  large  town  in  England  with  its  ows 
Bishop,  identified  with  its  characteristic  interests,  and  all  the  Capitular  institufcioBi  of 
the  country  organically  connected  with  the  active  life  of  the  dioceses  to  which  thc7 
severally  belong. 


DISCUSSION. 
Ret.  Canon  Tristram. 

« 

Mb  Bbbisfobp  Hope  has  said  nearly  all  I  wished  to  say,  in  the  few  admirable  words  he 
«ttered  upon  making  use  of  cathedral  establishments  for  mission  purposes.     One  of  the 
statutes  of  the  cathedral  with  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  connected  appesn  to 
have  foreseen  the  necessity  and  provided  for  it,  for  the  canons  of  Durham  are  directed 
at  such  time  as  they  are  not  in  residence  to  go  about  the  diocese  preaching  in  the  vanoof 
churches,  and  especially  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  cathedral  property.    Ihi^ 
shows  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  our  modem  cathedrals  that  the  members  of  the 
Capitular  bodies  should  take  not  only  a  sympathising  but  an  active  part  in  diocesan  wwfc. 
It  has  struck  me  that  in  such  a  case  as  Durham,  where  we  have  about  £2200  a  year  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  minor  canons,  the  churches  in  the  diocese  would  profit 
better  if,  whilst  we  had  the  precentor  and  aacristan  always  xesident,  part  d  our  fnadi 
should  be  spent  (if  we  had  power  so  to  spend  them)  in  the  employment  of  young,  vigor- 
ous, promising  mission  preachers,  who  might  be  of  use  in  the  diocese,  and  who,  so  soes 
as  they  had  proved  themselves,  could  be  very  suitably  placed  and  provided  for  in  the 
diocese.     Our  bishops  are  in  great  difficulties  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  oar 
oathedrals.    So  many  of  our  canonries  are  attached  to  professorships,  so  many  to  anh* 
deaoonries ;  and  whatever  archidiaoonal  functions  may  be,  they  give  full  and  importsat 
•mplojrment  to  their  holders ;  and  the  number  of  canons  unattached  to  other  duties  is 
at  present  very  smalL    The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  attached  a  canonry  to  the  Inspector- 
•hip  of  Diocesan  Schools.     However,  these  are  really  minor  matters  of  detaiL    The 
great  point  is,  that  all  Churchmen  ought  thoroughly  to  feel  that  Chapters  are  intended 
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to  b«  part  of  the  workiog  machinery  of  the  diocese ;  and  I  do  believe  that  all  of  us  do 
oar  heat  to  work  in  harmony,  and  turn  our  hands  to  the  work  which  the  necessities  of 
the  times  have  provided  for  us,  but  as  to  which  we  are  very  much  crippled  by  the  action 
of  the  Eodesiastical  Commission,  although  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the 
immenae  work  they  have  done  in  our  dioceses.  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  power  of  the  Bishop  over  the  Capitular  body  is  not  greater,  in  order  to  ensure 
harmonioas  working. 


Mr  Dickinson. 

I  THiiTK  the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  this  subject  at  a  Church  Congress  is  a  very  good 
augury  for  the  future.  There  are  two  points  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  omitted  by  the  preceding  speakers.  No  one,  I  think,  has  talked  sufficiently  of 
the  motion  of  the  whole  Chapter  in  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  It  may  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible at  present  to  bring  the  whole  city  under  the  government  of  the  Bishop.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  have  the  endowments  requisite  for  the  Chapter  to  do  their  duty  pro- 
perly ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  a  Bishop  to  each  large  town,  and  if  you  have 
men  to  do  the  work  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  town,  all  the  necessary  institutions  will 
foUow  in  their  proper  course.  There  will  be  a  means  of  gathering  the  clergy  of  the 
town  more  into  a  community  than  they  are  at  present.  There  will  be  the  possi- 
bility of  making  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  useful  for  various  purposes,  as  the  clergy  of 
a  cathedral  ought  to  be.  All  this  must  be  accomplished  by  careful  legislation.  Endow- 
ments and  benefactions  are  freely  given  wherever  a  necessity  for  them  is  shown ;  and 
I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  large  increase  of  the  Episco- 
pate, and  the  institutions  connected  with  it.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  Chapters,  following  the  rules  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  can  hardly  hope  that  the  members  of  the  lesser  Chapter,  who 
will  lutve  the  care  of  schoob  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  also 
of  persons  who  will  become  schoolmasters,  can  be  kept  to  their  work  without  something 
beside  episcopal  supervision.  I  look,  therefore,  to  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  the 
action  of  the  greater  Chapter,  as  a  guide  and  help  to  them.  If  you  have  a  person  spe- 
cially endowed  to  take  care  of  the  cathedral  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
for  holy  orders,  how  can  you  secure  the  due  performance  of  his  work  ?  You  can  only  do 
it  by  olosely  connecting  his  duties  and  emoluments,  by  srranging  that  he  shall  hold  his . 
eanoniy  so  long  as  he  does  his  work.  Then,  when  he  is  stricken  with  paralysis,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated,  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  rest  which  is  due  to  a  man 
who  has  done  his  work  well.  By  keeping  a  number  of  canonries  free  I  believe  the  thing 
may  be  reasonably  done,  but  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  secure  that  the  retirement  should 
take  place  at  the  proper  time  except  there  is  a  paramount  diocesan  authority  working 
with  the  Bishop.  With  regard  to  the  endowments,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bcclesiastioal  Commissioners  have  been  hitherto  closely  confined  to  parochial  purposes. 
I  agree  with  Canon  Tristram  that  much  good  has  been  done  by  that  Commission,  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  those  purposes  which  Mr  Beresford  Hope  has  called  the 
"  staff'*  purposes  of  the  Church  should  be  attended  to — when  what  remains  of  those 
funds  should  be  applied  to  the  dififerent  useful  purposes  of  the  Chapter.  I  mentioned 
just  now  the  election  of  the  Bishop  by  the  Chapter.  Possibly  it  might  be  better  that 
it  should  be  done  by  the  Diocesan  Conference.  I  certainly  should  be  sorry  if  the  new 
Bishops  to  be  appointed  were  put  in  by  the  royal  fiat.  The  shadows  and  forms  of  free 
election  which  remain  are  very  valuable.  The  Church  continued  free  for  150  years  after 
Magna  Charts;  and  when  new  Chapters  and  Bishopries  sro  formed,  I  hope  we  shall  have 
the  restoration  of  that  freedom,  in  the  election  of  a  Bishop  by  the  diocese. 
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The  Chairman. 

Ah  I  have  at  the  present  moment  no  more  cards  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  speak,  per- 
haps I  may  he  permitted  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  The  administration  of 
the  cathedral  in  Manchester  is  regulated  hy  a  private  Act  called  the  Manchester 
Cathedral  Act,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  unless  it  is  specially  mentioned,  and  its  pro- 
visions reconsidered,  it  would  he  affected  hy  any  general  measure  upon  the  sabjeet  of 
cathedrals.  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  soon  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  to  alter  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  For  example,  I  am  made  by  the 
Act  the  rector  of  a  parish  containing  about  11,000  people,  7000  of  whom  are  Protes- 
tants. Each  canonry  is  to  be  attached  to  a  large  church  vk  the  city,  and  two  of  these 
are  already  so  attached,  and  these  parishes  each  contain  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  consequence  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  that  we  may  expect  to  have 
the  canon  very  much  impeded  in  his  cathedral  duties  by  his  parochial  duties,  and  the 
rector  of  the  parish  very  much  impeded  in  his  parochial  duties  by  his  cathedral  duUss. 
Therefore  it  will  injure  both  the  canon  and  the  rector  to  unite  their  oflSces.  If  it  is 
necesiiary  that  canons  of  cathe<lrals  should  hold  benefices,  they  ought  to  be  small 
benefices,  and  not  of  such  a  size  as  to  call  for  their  almost  exclusive  attentaoo.  What 
Mr  Beresford  Hope  has  shadowed  forth  is,  I  think,  the  right  thing,  vix.,  the  attadJuag 
of  canonries  to  positions  of  diooesan  importance,  and  I  think  that  will  eventually  be  tiw 
case.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  now  that  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church  should  be  rather  diocesan  officers  than  mere  holders  of  college  offieea,  or  being 
spoilt  as  diocesan  officers,  by  having  the  charge  of  very  large  parishes.  I  am  sure  thiA 
that  opinion  is  growing,  and  I  think  rightly  growing.  As  to  the  Diooesan  Gonferenoe, 
and  its  connection  with  the  cathedral,  I  think  that  although  we  are  very  much  tied  up 
at  Manchester  by  past  traditions  and  parochial  entanglements,  yet  we  luive  been  able 
to  work  with  the  Bishop  cordially  and  thoroughly  in  this  diocesan  scheme,  and  I  hops 
that  next  month  there  will  be  a  Diocesan  Conference  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  dioeess 
of  Manchester,  and  that  it  will  be  connected  in  its  religious  aspect  with  the  cathedral, 
and  that  all  the  cathedral  officers  will  have  some  part  to  take  in  it.  We  had  last  year 
a  diocesan  synod  which  was  held  in  the  cathedral.  The  Bishop  summoned  all  the  deify 
of  the  diocese  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  opinion  on  certain  points.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  thing  if  this  diocesan  synod  should  supersede  the  tedious  operation  called  a 
Bishop's  visitation.  The  oral  communication  between  the  Bishop  and  the  clergy  in  the 
cathedral  church,  with  an  opportunity  for  a  few  of  them,  within  a  limited  and  specified 
time,  to  express  their  opinions,  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  reading  of  a  long 
charge  (which  I  have  known  to  last  three  hours  under  the  dome  of  8t  Pa^ul's),  which  is 
afterwards  sent  to  us  in  a  pamphlet  form.  The  old  idea  of  a  Bishop's  visitation  seems 
to  have  passed  away.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  old  idea  was  that  the  Bishop  shoold 
go  round  his  diocese  to  meet  his  clergy  at  different  points,  look  in  upon  their  chorcheB, 
and  do  all  that  which  in  the  intervals  between  his  visitations  is  done  by  the  archdcacoas, 
vix.,  seeing  that  the  churches  are  properly  cared  for,  that  the  churches'  furniture  is  all 
that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  our  parishes  is  satisfactory.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  mere  responding  to  one's  name  as  it  is  called  out  by  a  secretaiy, 
and  then  listening  to  a  Bishop's  charge  which  next  day  each  parish  priest  will  receive  in 
print,  fulfib  the  proper  idea  of  episcopal  visitation.  I  hope  our  diooesan  synod  will 
enable  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  to  express  their  opinions  to  the  Bishop  on  points 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  diocese.  We  shall  try  to  do  this  in  Manchester,  and  I 
hope  that  such  conferences  will  become  general.  I  am  happy  to  hear  Mr  Beresfcvd 
Hope  say  that  they  are  becoming  genend.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  caly 
in  a  few  dioceses  that  such  conferences  were  held,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  sb 
wrong.  It  will  be  a  blessed  thing  if  any  deliberations  of  Churchmen  should  hastaatbe 
good  time  when  a  cordial  understanding  between  our  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  tlM  laity, 
is  exhibited  in  a  public  way  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation. 
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Archdeacon  Wright. 

1  CANNOT  but  consider  that,  valuable  as  ai-e  the  many  papers  that  have  been  read  daring 
the  sitting  of  this  Congress,  there  is  no  subject  which  has  been  discussed  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  occupies  our  attention  here  this  morning.    To  the  great  body;, 
of  clergy  and  laity  gathered  in  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Stoke,  it  presents  the 
work  of  the  Congress  in  a  very  practical  form  ;  for  placing  a  Bishop  and  Chapter  in  every 
thickly-populated  town,  is  closely  connected  with  evangelising  the  masses.     We  have 
towns  such  atf  Portsmouth,  Halifax,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  many  others,  with 
populations  so  large  that  out  of  every  100,000  we  do  not  offer  the  means  of  grace  to 
more  than  30,000.     I  can  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point  with  regard  io  Portsmouth, 
which,  with  Oosport  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  jiossesses  150,000  souls.    It  will 
be  in  vain  for  the  Church  of  England  to  hope  for  the  heart  and  confidence  of  the  nation 
generally,  unless  something  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  meet  this  terrible  short- 
coming ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  giving  to  each  large  town  a  Bishop  and  Chapter  might 
be  made  greatly  to  tend  to  such  an  end.   I  fully  agree  with  the  Very  Rev.  the  Chairman, 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  that  to  require,  as  in  the  cathedral  body  of  that  place,  each 
canon  to  take  charge  of  several  thousand  souls,  is  a  serious  mistake,  for  he  cannot  do 
the  work  of  both  canon  (often  with  important  literary  occupation)  and  heavily  tried 
pariah  priest.     At  the  same  time  it  will  be  perfect  mockery  to  talk  of  a  Bishop  and 
capitular  body  for  every  large  town,  unless  a  strenuous  endeavour  be  made  by  their 
means  to  grapple  with  the  spiritual  destitution  immediately  about  them.    But  it  will 
be  asked.  If  each  canon  is  not  to  be  a  parish  priest,  what  is  to  be  done?    I  answer.  Let 
each  town  be  divided  into  districts  of,  say,  4000  inhabitants.   Let  some  twenty  to  thirty 
men  and  women  be  gathered  together  out  of  each  district,  and  each  pledged  to  provide 
£1  a  quarter — a  sum  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease  where  Christ  is  faithfully  set  forth. 
That  would  produce  £100  a  year,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  services  in  the  district  would 
b«  missionary,  another  £100  would  be  certain  from  the  "  Curates*  Aid  Society,'*  the 
funds  of  which,  when  so  employed,  would  increase  enormously.     Thus  a  clergyman 
would  be  provided.    A  canon  of  the  cathedral  might  see  to  the  carr3^g  out  the  good 
work,  by  making  it  the  object  of  his  special  care  ;  and  if  necessaiy  he  might»  on  an 
emergency,  even  commence  it  himself.    Thus  the  Bishop  and  his  Chapter  would  be 
powerfully  felt  and  valued.    But  if  this  or  something  like  this  be  not  done,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  place  them  in  our  towns ;  for  be  assured  of  this,  the  people,  as  I  have  already 
said,  will  never  admit  that  the  Church  is  doing  her  work  as  she  should  do  it,  imtil  she 
is  found  providing  the  means  of  grace  for  those  thickly-populated  spots  which  at  pre- 
sent  never  see  the  face  of  a  clergyman. 


Rev.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

I  HAVB  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
•nbjectfl  that  can  be  brought  before  a  Church  Congress,  because  it  is  a  thoroughly 
praetieal  one,  and  because  so  much  of  the  Church's  efficiency  depends  on  the  right 
working  of  cathedral  institutions,  which  have  never  yet  been  able  to  carry  out  com- 
pletely the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
have  been  in  them  more  or  less  through  successive  generations  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  pluralities  and  non-residences.  I  have  attended  several  Congresses  in 
sooeeasion,  and  upon  almost  every  subject  I  have  heard  discussed  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion,  but  upon  the  one  subject  of  pluralities  and  non-residences  I  hare 
never  heard  a  single  difference.  All  the  speakers,  without  any  exception,  have  con- 
demned the  system.    There  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  work  in  every  diocese  to  occupy  the 
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canons  and  all  the  clergy  connected  ^th  the  cathedral,  without  their  being  engaged  in 
any  parochial  work  whatsoever.  The  attachment  of  our  people  is  certainly  increaiinf 
towards  our  great  cathedral  institutions ;  and  I  hope  that  every  cathedral  church  of 
a  diocese  will  become,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  very  centre  of  spiritual  life,  spiritual 
^energy,  and  spiritual  health,  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  diocese. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  CLERGY,  THROUGH  THE  "PROBATIONER" 

SYSTEM  OR  OTHERWISE. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  M.A.,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Lichfield. 

It  may  be  talfcn  for  granted,  without  further  proof,  that  there  is  at  pre- 
sent a  great  and  growing  need- of  additional  clergy.  It  is  a  ''great" 
need,  because  during  this  century  the  population  has  been  trebled,  while 
the  numbers  of  the  clergy  have  only  been  doubled.  And  it  is  also,  I  fear, 
a  "  growing  "  need,  from  several  causes,  which  require  from  us  a  patient 
and  careful  scrutiny.     I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  these  causes. 

(1.)  The  first  is  one  which  is  highly  honourable  to  our  Church.  It  is, 
thai  she  lias  cut  out  for  herself,  during  Oie  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  an 
enormous  increase  of  work.  Parishes  have  been  subdivided,  churches  bailt, 
schools  organised,  missions  set  on  foot,  in  all  directions ;  and  the  conae- 
quence  is,  that  an  anxious  doubt  is  beginning  to  be  awakened  as  to  hov 
all  tliese  great  works  are  to  he  manned.  The  Greek  poet  taught  us  at 
school  that  *'  naught  is  the  tower,  and  naught  the  ship,  devoid  of  men  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  therein."  And  our  military  officers  are  said  to  be 
looking  gravely  on  their  great  entrenchments  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Port- 
land, and  many  other  places ;  because  they  do  not  see  the  way  to  man 
them.  Just  so  it  is  with  our  bishops.  They  are  beginning  to  look  gravely 
at  their  enormously  extended  lines  of  Church-work  ;  because  their  ordi- 
nation-lists show  a  growing  inability  to  fill  the  vacant  curacies. 

It  is  to  meet  this  serious  peril  that  so  many  mixed  theological  collegest" 
colleges,  that  Ls,  which  combine  together  graduate  and  non-graduate  stu- 
dents— have  of  late  years  been  established.  The  earliest  course  adopted 
by  the  bishops  naturally  was  to  open  the  doors  to  ''  literates "  pure  and 
simple ;  and  many  admirable  and  earnest  men  entered  the  ministry 
that  way.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  standard  of  requirement  wis 
being  disastrously  lowered.  For  what  guarantee  could  a  few  hours'  exa- 
mination in  Pearson  and  Paley  afford,  that  the  candidate  possessed  any 
fitness  of  character,  or  had  passed  through  any  education  or  mental  disci- 
pline worthy  of  the  name  ?  It  was  therefore  determined  to  supply  colleges 
for  training  and  discipline,  where  earnest  men  could  work  at  Greek  and 
other  subjects,  and  could,  after  a  year  or  two  of  preparation,  meet  fellow- 
atudents  of  a  higher  education,  on  the  common  ground  of  a  pr^tical 
training  for  the  ministry.     Under  this  system,  no  less  than  308  men  hsve 
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come  under  my  own  hands  at  Lichfield.  And  after  sifting  out  55  of 
these,  there  remain  253 ;  of  whom  83  (or  about  one-third)  have  been 
graduates.  And  I  may  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  influence 
of  these  two  classes  upon  eacli  other  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  both. 
Of  the  170  non-graduates,  86  came  from  the  professional  classes,  72 
from  the  trading  class,  and  12  from  the  artisan  or  labouring  class — no 
uncomely  proportion  of  ingredients,  I  think,  in  which  the  clergy  of  a 
great  national  Church  should  represent  to  all  orders  of  society  the  generous 
catholicity  of  her  system. 

Yet,  even  then,  the  ever-growing  demand  for  more  clergy  remained 
unsupplied ;  while  the  increasing  number  of  ordinations  among  his  own 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  was  already  firing  the  imagination  of  many  a 
self-devoted  and  studious  man,  eagerly  ambitious  of  taking  service  in 
the  Church,  but  financially  unable  to  maintain  himself  at  college.  Should 
such  workers  be  discouraged  because  they  were  poor  %  That  would  be 
strangely  to  forget  the  first  principles  of  Churchmanship.  Or  should 
the  mischiefs  of  the  old  Literate  system  be  hazarded  once  more? 
That  were  surely  impossible,  with  all  its  evils  still  fresh  in  episcopal 
memory. 

In  this  dilemma,  a  certain  bishop,  not  far  off — whom  we  U^e  all  heard 
slyly  called  "a  first-rate  general  or  admiral  spoiled" — was  not  found 
wanting  to  the  occasion.  He  invented  a  scheme — something  like  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations — whereby  a  dozen  good  objects 
were  secured  at  one  blow.  In  the  first  place,  his  own  cathedral  chapter 
was  induced  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  and  to  appoint  an 
Examining  Board,  which  should  meet  twice  a  year  to  sifb  and  test  the 
"  probationers "  who  should  present  themselves.  Next,  this  examining 
body  has  put  forth  a  list  of  subjects  for  study  in  four  successive  groups, 
carrying  the  student  through  a  course  of  two  years'  prescribed  reading, 
and  taking  each  set  of  books  for  examination  in  its  turn.  And  lastly,  the 
parochial  clergy  themselves  have  been  turned,  before  they  were  aware, 
into  the  most  able  and  efficient  recruiting-sergeants  all  over  the  country. 
So  that,  if  the  other  dioceses  do  not  mind  what  they  are  about,  we  shall 
(before  many  years  are  past)  have  all  the  most  promising  young  men 
throughout  England  and  Wales  transmitted,  by  this  new  **  underground 
railroad,"  for  service  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  young  man  at  Newark  or  Coventry  or  Chester 
displays — as  member  of  the  choir,  Sunday-school  teacher,  district-visitor, 
or  in  any  other  capacity — some  remarkable  gifts  or  tastes  suiting  him  for 
clerical  life,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  would  naturally  talk  to  such  a 
man,  would  encourage  him,  inquire  about  his  studies,  test  his  abilities 
and  his  knowledge.  If  all  these  were  satisfactory,  his  next  step  might  be 
to  write  to  Lichfield,  recommending  the  young  man  as  well  worthy  of 
probation.  And  if  he  would  only  undertake  three  things — to  direct  his 
friend  in  study,  to  employ  him  in  parish  work,  and  to  certify  half-yearly 
his  diligence  and  good  conduct — the  recommendation  would  certainly  be 
accepted.  The  candidate  would  then  be  furnished  with  his  two  years' 
list  of  subjects.  And  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  if  each  stage  had  been 
passed  without  misadventure,  he  would  be  admitted  for  one  year's  final 
training  in  the  Theological  College.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the 
whole  surplos-eamings  of  the  college  are  devoted,  every  year^  to  exhibi- 
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tions  (X30)  for  poor  and  deserving  men  ;  and  that  two  of  these,  at  least, 
are  held  in  reserve  for  "  probationers." 

Such  is  what  we  call  at  Lichfield  ^'  the  probation  system.**  And  as 
we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  keep  its  advantages  to  ourselves,  we  wish 
to  submit  to  this  Congress  the  question,  whether  some  such  scheme  be 
not  demanded  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  our  time ;  whether  we  may 
not,  by  such  a  plan,  draw  gradually  under  training  .for  the  ministiy 
a  large  number  of  earnest  and  able  men,  whose  services  would  otherwise 
be  lost;  whether  the  clergy,  far  and  wide,  up  and  down  the  coimtiy, 
would  not  thereby  become  deeply  interested  in  recruiting  their  own 
order ;  whether  the  central  influences  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  staff  of 
highly-educated  and  experienced  dignitaries,  might  not  thus  be  made  to 
vibrate  in  a  hundred  bank-parlours,  counting-houses,  schoolrooms,  and 
even  workshops,  throughout  the  land ;  and  above  all,  whether  the  tnie 
ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry — as  it  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self— would  not  by  this  means  be  strikingly  set  forth,  each  class  of 
society  being  allowed  to  offer  its  sons  for  His  service,  each,  therefore, 
(amid  all  the  separations  and  conflicting  interests  of  modem  life)  finding 
in  the  Church  a  common  point  of  interest  and  a  common  field  of  labour, 
and  each  becoming  softened  and  Christianised  thereby,  and  so  better 
guaranteed  against  wild  schemes  of  social  revolution.  For  the  only  true 
socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  whenever 
its  wonderful  beauty  shall  dawn  on  men,  and  they  shall  strive  in  earnest 
to  realise  it,  then,  instead  of  heated  labourers'  meetings  and  insane  clamour 
against  Church-endowments  (the  only  form  of  property  now  remaining  in 
which  all  classes  have  a  perfectly  common  interest),  we  shall  perhaps  hare 
that  peaceful  scene  repeated,  so  sweetly  painted  for  us  by  Chaucer — 

**  A  good  man  ther  was  of  Religioun, 
That  was  a  poure  persone  of  a  toun : 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk;  * 

He  was  also  a  leraed  man,  a  clerk. 


*'  With  him  ther  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother, 
That  had  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good,  was  he  ! — 
Living  in  pees  and  parfite  charitee." 

(2.)  I  pass  on  to  a  second  cause  which  has  been  operating,  of  late  years, 
to  diminish  the  usual  supply  of  clergy  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  modern  vast  extension  of  commerce^  and  the  many 
roads  tliat  trade  and  manufactures  have  opened  to  the  easy  acquisiUon  of 
wealth.  Of  course,  this  only  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church  in 
one  way — viz.,  in  deterring  parents  and  guardians  from  'destining  their 
sons  "  (as  it  is  called)  for  holy  orders.  This  disadvantage  may,  howevtr, 
be  easily  converted  into  a  positive  blessing.  It  may  be  made  a  sieve, 
whereby  those  who  would  fain  serve  the  Church  as  hirelings,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  serving  her  at  all.  But  beyond  that — when  it  is  seen  that 
the  highest  in  the  land  do  not  disdain  to  enter  into  trade,  and  so  to  meet 
on  common  ground  the  worldly  of  all  classes  who  seek  there  an  avenue  to 
riches  and  power — is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  un-worldly  and  self- 
denying  of  all  classes  may  find  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  a  common 
ground  on  which  they  can,  without  distinction,  unite  ?    The  example  has 
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been  set  by  the  world.  Cannot  the  Church,  under  far  higher  and  more 
constraining  motives,  follow  it  ?  If  not,  she  deserves  to  fall.  God  forbid 
that  she  should  stand,  if  her  ministry  can  only  be  recruited  by  '*  prizes  " 
and  bribes!  Qod  forbid  that  the  Ciiurch  should  again  surrender  to  a 
Plutocracy,  as  she  did  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester dared  to  protest  at  a  synod  in  St  Paul's  :  "  Since  many  noblemen 
that  have  such  blood  as  mine  running  in  their  veins,  hold  pluralities, 
and  have  lived  maguificeutly,  it  would  be  too  hard  to  reduce  them  to  a  dis- 
graceful poverty  by  deprivation  ;  some  of  them,  too,  are  youug  and  bold, 
and  would  run  the  last  risk  rather  than  be  confined  to  one  benefice." 
Better  deprivation  (say  we,  now-a-days)  than  depravation ;  and  as  to 
blood — there  is  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ  which  declares  that  ^od  '*  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

(3.)  But  there  is  a  third  cause,  which  is  probably  more  effectual  in  deter- 
ring the  higher  ranks  in  society  from  seeking  commissions  in  the  Church, 
than  the  one  which  we  have  just  dismissed.    It  is  the  fear  of  a  coming  dU- 
estaLltshmeni,     Now  this  fear  I  believe  to  be  a  mere  spectre,  conjured  up 
by  men's  own  morbid  fancies,  and  then  converted  into  a  really  formidable 
power  for  evil.     No  doubt  Mr  Mistrust  and  Mr  Timorous,  and  certain 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  very*  much  the  reverse  of  timorous  indeed,  have 
raised  a  great  outcry,  and  have  declared  there  was  this  terrible  lion  in  our 
path.     We  need  not  believe  them.     And  even  if  the  report  were  true, 
lions  can  be  overcome  and  cowed  by  bravery.      And  the  brave  and 
sovereign  remedy  against  all  such  fancies  as  these,  is  plain :    it  is  to 
crystallise  within  the  mass  of  the  Church  herself  so  effective  and  striking 
an  organisation  that,  come  what  may  from  without,  a  graduated  and  dig- 
nified order  may  never  be  wanting  within.     For  it  is,  I  suppose,  "  dis- 
order "  that  all  refined  and  educated  natures  hate.     It  is  not  liberty, 
England's  own  special  offspring :  it  is  not  the  equality  of  all,  before  the 
law  and  before  God  :  it  is  not  the  essential  brotherhood  of  all — a  thing 
taught  by  the  gospel   itself — that  aristocratic  Englishmen  hate.      No, 
it  is  only  chaos  that  they  hate.      It  is  revolution,  wherein  all  things 
and  persons  that  should  be  at  the  bottom  come  to  the  top,  and  all 
that  should  be  at  the  top  go  to  the  bottom — this  is  what  we  all  hate,  and 
what  our  Church  hates  too.     And  if  the  fear  of  this  were  put  an  end 
to  by  the  creation  of  an  organisation,  stronger  and  completer  than  we 
have  at  present,  the  sting  of  disestablishment  would  be  taken  away. 
Why  should  not,  for  instance,  a  separate  and  self-supporting  diaconate 
be  created  1     Why  should  not  rur^d  deans  be  raised  to  higher  dignity 
and  power,  the  cathedrals  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  high  diocesan 
functions,  synods  and  conferences  be  made  more  truly  representative 
and  efi&cient,  and  dioceses  be  subdivided  until  the  *'  Bishop  in  Chapter  " 
(rather  than  the  Bishop  in  Parliament)  became  a  real  power,  flashing  life 
and  encouragement  into  every  comer  of  the  area  assigned  to  his  charge  ] 
Surely,  then,  the  spiritual  beauty  and  glory  and  energy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  would  outshine,  in  men's  estimation,  the  mere  secular  attrac- 
tiveness of  high  position  and  sounding  titles,  and  the  word  *^  disestablish- 
ment "  would  cease  to  exert  any  baneful  influence  whatever  on  the  supply 
of  clergy  from  the  upper  classes  in  EnglUnd. 

(4.)  A  fourth  cause  which,  it  must  be  feared,  has  (of  late)  somewhat 
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diminished  the  natural  supply  of  clergy  from  the  educated  classes,  is 
ilit  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  have  prevailed  as  to  the  Church's  law. 
Sanguine  people  probably  hoped  that — Convocation  having  been  em- 
powered to  facilitate  matters,  and  then  a  new  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
having  been  promised — two  or  three  friendly  suits  would,  long  before 
this  time,  have  cleared  away  our  most  pressing  difficulties.  Such  ex- 
pectations, however,  have  not  been  realised.  And  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent mischievous  confusion  lasts,  so  long  no  one  can  wonder  at  men 
of  refinement  withholding  their  services  from  a  Church  which  does  not 
seem  to  know  her  own  mind.  But  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands. 
If  English  Churchmen  would  only  come  to  a  firm  determination,  first  of 
all,  to  demand  plain  ji\8tice,  and  after  that  to  practise  a  plain  obedi- 
ence, this  cause,  at  least,  for  a  scanty  and  shrivelling  supply  of  the  best 
men  for  holy  orders  would  vanish  as  rapidly  as  it  has  arisen. 

(5.)  The  last  cause  which  I  shall  mention  as,  at  present,  abating  the 
supply   of  clergy,   especially  from  the  Universities,  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  of  all.     It  is  a  grounng  uneasiness  about  tlie  truth  ofthepopdar 
and  traditional  presentations  of  Christianity,  and  a  {fancied)  vndemg 
divergence  between  " Reason "  and  ** Faith'*     I  venture  to  think  that  there 
is  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  two,  and  also  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  thai  fact  clearly  intelligible  to  Englishmen.     But  tbst 
it  may  be  thus  made  clear,  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  we  should 
not  banish  from  our  pulpits  just  that  class  of  intelligent  men  who  coald 
best  mediate  between  the  old  views  and  the  new.     Now,  these  men  will 
not  take  office  in  the  Church,  if  they  are  to  be  too  much  harassed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  very  difficult  and  exhausting  duty.     Archdeacon  Reichel 
has  told  us  this  morning  that  during  the  last  seven  years  not  one  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  taken  holy  orders.     It  is  true,  the  creeds 
and  standards  of  the  Church  form  a  code  of  general  directions  from  which 
no  loyal  man  will  depart,  nt  But  beyond  that  the  utmost  liberty  of  preach- 
ing should  be  allowed ;  and  if  the  sermons  in  our  churches  could  be 
disentangled  from  matins  and  evensong  (with  which  they  have  no  TCiy 
natural  connection),  and  could  be  given — as  they  are  now  at  the  Uni- 
versities— in   conjunction  merely  with  a  bidding-prayer  or  some  short 
litany,  a  much  greater  liberty  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  preaching,  would 
be  introduced.      And   then  if  the   primitive    order   of  deacons,  or  of 
readers,  were  revived,  holding  the  bishop's  licence  to  preach  when  re- 
quired,  there  is  little  doubt  both  that  the  pulpit  would  soon  become 
a  far  greater  power  than  it  is  at  present,  and  also  that  the  Church  would 
attract  into  her  official  ranks  many  an  able  man  who  is  now  censorimM 
because  he  has  never  tried  to  preach,  and  sceptical  because  he  has  neTer 
put  to  a  crucial  test  how  much  more  wise  and  reasonable  are  the  *'  old 
paths'*  of  the  Church  than  are  his  own  crude  and  unverified  specalations. 
A  certain  uniformity  and  routine  in  our  standing  lections  from  Holy 
Scripture  is  most  desirable :  we  then  sit  still,  and  Qod,  in  His  tranquil 
majesty,  speaks  to  us.     A  certain  prescribed  uniformity  in  that  glorious 
thing,  the  united  offering  up  of  divine  worship,  is  also  desirable :  it  is 
there  that  the  Church  teaches  and  driUs  us,  leaving  to  her  children  the 
most  generous  liberty  of  choice  and  of  interpretation.      But  a  dreaiy 
uniformity  in  the   pulpit  were  death  itself;    for  there  the  indrndual 
teaches,  and  he  is  bound  to  throw  into  his  work  all  the  foreat  of  pe^ 
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soual  conviction,  and  all  the  wealth  of  illustration  and  argument  he  has 
it  his  command. 

That  such  an  unequalled  opportunity  for  influencing  the  mind  and 
babits  of  the  nation,  as  the  ministry  of  our  Church  affords,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  overlooked  by  men  of  high  refinement  and  education,  it  is 
juite  impossible  to  believe.  It  is  quite  true  that  other  classes  besides 
theirs  deserve  a  place,  and  are  now  certain  to  hold  a  place,  among  the  ranks 
>f  the  English  clergy ;  for  it  is  not  one  class,  but  all  classes  of  society, 
that  ought  to  contribute  the  best  of  their  sons  to  this  great  offertory 
presented  at  God's  altar.  But  without  that  class,  which  forms  the 
:atting-edge  to  all  the  rest,  no  permanent  leadership  of  any  modern 
nation's  thought  can  possibly  be  maintained.  And  it  is  as  true  of 
Masses  as  it  is  of  individual^  that  '*  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  and 
lifferences  of  administrations ;  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He  wilL" 
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Aldate's,  Oxford. 

I.  In  all  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  "  The  Supply  of  Clergy,"  we  have 
he  great  encouragement  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  is  still  moved  with  compassion  as  He  sees 
ihe  multitudes  who  are  ''as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.'* 

He  has  taught  His  Church,  once  for  all,  an  infallible  way  of  obtaining 
I  supply  of  faithful  pastors  in  the  words — "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
>at  the  labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
le  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest." 

According  to  our  faith  in  obeying  this  command  will  be  the  number  and 
he  spiritual  character  of  the  supply  of  clergy  given.  The  first  thing  the 
dergy  have  to  do  in  seeking  a  larger  supply  of  fellow-labourers  is  not  only 
^  pray  in  full  trust  and  hope  perse veringly  themselves,  but  to  stir  up  all 
iheir  believing  people  to  pray  with  undoubting  faith,  in  that  Name  which 
B  above  every  name,  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  thrust  forth  labourer 
nto  His  harvest  Let  each  member  of  the  Church  ask  himself  faithfully 
;he  question,  ''  Have  I  really  made  this  a  matter  of  frequent  intercession 
n  my  private  and  in  my  family  prayers  ?" 

2.  Real  prayers  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  real  efforts  to  promote  in 
(ome  way  or  other  the  supply  of  clergy.  It  is  a  true  saying,  "  Prayers 
ind  pains,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  can  do  anything  which  it  is  God's 
irill  that  we  should  accomplish." 

A  good  example  is  an  encouraging  thing.  I  will  therefore  give  one. 
[7anon  Bardsley  of  Manchester  has,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  been 
Dade  instrumental  in  promoting  the  training  and  the  ordination  in  our 
Church  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  young  men  out  of  his  own  congrega- 
ion.  Fourteen  of  these  have  received  a  university  education ;  the  re- 
naining  thirteen  have  passed  through  one  or  other  of  the  colleges  of 
livinity.  Four  have  devoted  themselves  to  missionary  work  amongst  the 
leatben  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     Besides 
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sending  six  of  bis  own  sons  to  Oxford  and  a  seventh  to  a  college  of  divi- 
nity, all  of  whom  were  ordained  in  our  Church,  Canon  Bardsley  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  college  expenses  of  ten  other  young  men.  He 
is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Christian  friends  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere 
who  so  readily  relieved  him  of  the  burden. 

Let  the  clergy  find  out  really  pious,  devoted,  able  men,  with  their  hearts 
set  upon  Christ  and  His  work,  and  the  large-hearted  Christian  laymen  who 
know  and  trust  those  clergy  will  supply  the  means  to  train  these  young 
men. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  in  connection  with  this  supply  of  twenty-seven 
valuable  clergy  from  one  congregation,  that  it  was  in  the  Sunday  and 
ragged  schools  connected  with  Canon  Bardsley's  church,  that  in  nearly  eveiy 
case  the  aptness  to  teach  was  displayed  which  marked  out  these  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

Perhaps  some  brother  here  thinks  that  he  is  too  old  to  begin  such  a  work 
as  Canon  Bardsley's ;  but  Pastor  Gossner  of  Berlin  was  sixty-five  years 
of  age  when  he  began  to  train  young  men  to  be  missionaries.  When 
younger  he  had  never  thought  that  he  could  do  anything  in  this  way.  Yet 
before  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  had  trained  and  sent  out  to 
heathen  lands  more  than  a  hundred  missionaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  some  brother  thinks  that  he  is  too  young  to 
follow  Canon  Bardsley's  example.  Yet  a  friend  of  mine,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  curate  in  Oxford,  formed  a  Greek  Testament  class  of  eight 
young  Christian  townsmen,  tried  and  trusted  as  Sunday-school  teachers. 
He  had  no  thought  whatever  of  asking  any  member  of  this  class  to  offer 
himself  for  the  ministry.  He  began  the  class  that  the  young  men  in  it 
might  understand  the  New  Testament  better,  and  be  made  more  useful  to 
others.  But  the  result  has  been  that  three  members  of  that  class  have 
been  nearly  three  years  under  tnlining  at  the  Church  Missionary  College 
in  London  for  work  amongst  the  heathen,  and  are  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  Principal  Three  other  members  of  the  class,  excellent 
men,  will  shortly  be  ordained  for  the  home  ministry  after  due  training  at 
a  college.  Why  should  not  hundreds  of  other  curates  do  quite  as  much 
by  means  of  a  Greek  Testament  class  as  was  done  at  Oxford  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Goodier,  now  Vicar  of  St  Jude's,  Hunslet,  Leeds,  when  he  was  curate 
of  St  Peter  le  Bailey,  Oxford  ? 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Barlow,  now  the  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary 
College,  London,  when  he  was  full  of  work  as  the  incumbent  of  a  church 
in  Bristol,  kindly  trained  ten  young  men  for  the  ministry.  One  of  these 
came  out  first  man  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  ordination  examination, 
without  any  other  teaching  than  that  which  he  received  from  Mr  Barlow. 
How  much  might  incumbents  do  of  this  kind  of  work,  if  they  reaUsed 
more  fully  the  Church's  urgent  need  of  a  larger  supply  of  clergy ! 

3.  Nothing  will  more  powerfully  move  us  to  obey  our  Lord's  command 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  than  the  consideration  of  oar  own  im- 
potence to  raise  up  the  kind  of  cur  aid  we  need.  Incumbents  and  their 
parishes  need  curates  who  will  work — ^who  will  work  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  faith,  and  love,  and  energy,  and  self-denial,  as  those  who  love  Him 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  who  therefore  love  souls  for  His  sake ;  ^o  wiU 
work  on  patiently  in  poor  and  populous  parishes,  faithfully,  wisely,  seil- 
ously,  humbly,  in  a  truly  Scriptural  manner ;  who  will  determiM  to  hum 
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nothing  amongst  <yiir  people  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ;  who  will 
preach  Christ  ia  all  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Person,  and  in  all  the  perfect, 
the  immediate,  the  eternal  efficacy  of  His  atoning  work  ;  who  will  beseech 
sinners,  as  though  God  did  beseech  men  by  them,  to  be  reconciled  at  once 
to  Gk>d  by  faith  in  Christ's  blood  ;  who  will  say  plainly  and  boldly  to  our 
people,  *'  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  Man 
is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things."  We  need  curates  who  will  preach  Christ  as 
a  Saviour  who  not  only  saves  all  who  trust  in  Him  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  but  also  saves  them,  now  from  the  dominion,  the  love,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sin :  a  Saviour  who  ''  gave  Himself  for  us  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  to  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
•works." 

A  faithful  curate  is  a  most  precious  gift  of  Qod  to  a  parish.  His 
stipend  is  money  which  goes  further  in  doing  the  Lord's  work,  than  if  it 
were  spent  in  any  other  way  whatever.  But  there  can  be  no  greater 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  a  parish '  than  an  unspiritual  and 
worldly-minded  curate ;  except,  of  course,  an  unspiritual  and  worldly- 
minded  rector. 

As  we  think  of  the  spiritual  qualifications  we  need  in  our  future 
clergy,  let  us  honour  God  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  by 
SApog)  "  We  know  not  what  to  do  effectively  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  faithful  clergy,  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee" 

4.  Why  should  we  not  ask  and  receive  faith  unitedly  to  supplicate 
"**  the  Father  of  mercies  "  to  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  colleges 
and  schools,  upon  the  heads  and  tutors  of  our  colleges,  and  upon  the  head 
masterd  and  assistant  masters  of  our  public  and  other  schools,  that  these 
honoured  men  may  bear  ever  on  their  hearts  their  Church's  great  need 
of  a  larger  supply  of  faithful  clergy,  and  may  pray  and  strive,  in  faith 
and  love  and  hope,  to  lead  to  Christ,  for  the  work  of  the  gospel,  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  God  has  placed  under  their  influence  )  Let  us  pray  that 
God's  rich  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  their  efforts  to  establish  their 
scholars  in  the  faith  and  in  the  infallible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  so  that  they  may  be  fortified  against  the  sceptical  tendencies  of 
the  day. 

Is  not  our  Church's  need  so  great,  is  not  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  supply  , 
of  faithful  and  really  efficient  labourers  so  obvious,  that  we  may  well  entreat 
our  bishops  to  call  the  whole  Church  to  special  prayer  for  this  definite 
object  of  a  "  supply  of  clergy,"  at  least  during  the  interval  between  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  Whitsunday  I 

It  may  be  that  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  besides  sending  us  more  candidates  for  holy  orders  who 
need  a  stipend  for  their  maintenance,  will  raise  up  not  a  few  devoted 
young  men  of  good  education  and  ample  private  means,  eager  to  serve  the 
Lord  that  bought  them  in  the  largest,  the  poorest,  the  most  degraded 
parishes  in  our  beloved  country,  without  being  chargeable  to  any  man ; 
men  who  would  regard  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  as  the  most 
blessed  work  to  which  any  young  man  can  be  c&lled  in  this  one  short  life 
in  which  he  has  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  men  who  seek  not 
earthly  promotion,  but  believe  the  promises,  *'  They  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  (shall  shine)  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Dan.  zii.  3). 
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aud  ^'  be  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a 
soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to  be  poured  out  upon  our  young  educated 
Christian  men,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  be  the  Friend  whom  each  would  firtt 
consult  in  choosing  his  work  for  life.  He  would  say  to  Him, ''  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  t "  It  may  be  that  many  would  recognise  His 
providential  call  in  the  urgent  need  which  so  many  thousands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  have  of  a  larger  supply  of  faithful  clergy.  For  one 
look  at  their  own  acknowledged  weakness,  these  young  men  will  take 
ten  looks  at  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  at  the  riches  of  His  grace, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  hand  of  faith,  and  sufficient  for  all  their 
need. 

5.  After  all,  the  great  reivsou  of  the  too  scanty  supply  of  clergy  for  real 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  is,  that  many  of  our  Christian  young 
men  are  wanting  in  two  things.  These  are  the  very  things  which  we 
elders  also  most  need,  and  nothing  will  unite  our  hearts  more  to-day  than 
the  deep  feeling  and  the  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  common  need, 
and  our  loving  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  supply  that  need.  If  we  elders 
had  these  two  things  in  a  higher  degree,  Qod  would  make  us  to  be  much 
more  efficient  in  promoting  the  supply  of  clergy. 

These  two  things  which  our  Christian  young  men  most  need  are^  fir^f 
entire  unreserved  devotion  of  themselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  do  His  will 
and  His  work,  at  any  cost,  in  any  position,  in  any  parish,  in  any  climate, 
to  which  He  may  draw  them  by  showing  them  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
sinners  for  whom  He  died.  The  second  thing  needed  is,  the  means  to  the 
above  end,  namely,  simple,  thorough,  unhesitating  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  grace  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  any  work  to  which  He  may 
call  them  ^  and  grace  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  yield  to  Him  that  entire 
devotion  of  themselves  to  His  service  which  He  requires  of  His  redeemed 
people.  We  must  have  a  greater  number  of  young  laymen  entirely  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord  for  His  work,  before  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  clergy. 

The  Queen  has  a  large  army  of  brave  soldiers  ready  to  go  anywhere, 
and  to  do  anything,  or  at  least  to  try  to  do  anything,  which  she,  by  her 
Government,  commands  them  to  do. 

Where  is  the  young  officer  who  would  be  unwilling  to  go,  at  the  Queen's 
command,  to  do  any  service,  however  dangerous,  in  India,  China,  or 
Africa  ?  But  the  Lord  Jesus  has  no  such  loyal,  self-sacrificing  army^  as 
oar  Queen  commands.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  a  few  isolated,  devoted  mis- 
sionaries whom  their  young  Christian  brethren  at  home  coldly  leave,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Lord's  enemies,  to  fight  and  die  exhausted  almost  alone. 
The  only  young  men  who  are  afraid  of  the  climate  of  India  are  those  who 
are  asked  to  go  out  as  missionaries  !  Young  men  were  eager  to  go  to  the 
bloody  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  or  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  war  and 
climate  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  or  at  the  Relief  of  Lucknow^  or  those  of  a 
long  march  through  a  deadly  African  forest  to  the  country  of  the  Ashan- 
tees.  But  how  very  few  are  ready  to  go  to  a  nobler  warfare  in  heathen 
lands  which  Qod's  providence  has.  opened  for  spiritual  conquests,  for  Him 
who  said,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  " — 
a  warfare  of  faith  and  love  for  the  rescue  by  the  gospel  of  those  fellow- 
subjects  in  India  lying  blind  and  in  darkness  and  under  the  power  of 
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Satan !     The  Lord's  last  command  is  neglected.     His  promises  are  dis- 
trusted.    Self  is  regarded.     An  easier  course  is  preferred. 

The  very  same  want  of  entire  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
•of  faith  in  Him  for  sufficient  grace  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  to  which 
He  caUs  His  servants — ^the  very  same  want  which  keeps  back  young  men 
from  offering  themselves  for  missionary  work  amongst  the  heathen,  keeps 
them  back  from  offering  themselves  for  self-den3ring,  difficult  work  in  our 
poor  and  populous  parishes.  Many  Christian  ^young  men  do  not  seem 
able  to  trust  their  Qod  to  supply  all  their  need,  both  their  spiritual  and 
their  temporal  need,  "  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

6.  If  the  love  of  God  be  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  the  rich  members 
of  our  Church,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  them,  they  will  feel  it  to  be  one 
of  the  sweetest  pleasures  their  riches  can  give  them,  to  send  cheques  to 
«ome  of  the  excellent  Clerical  Education  Societies,  for  educating  pious 
:and  able  young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  could  not  without  this  aid  go 
to  a  university  or  to  a  theological  college.  For  example,  to  the  one  of 
which  the  Rev.  Edward  Auriol,  of  35  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London, 
Eector  of  St  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Such  large-hearted  Christians  will  not  be  content  with  bewailing  the 
«pread  of  scepticism,  but  will  prove  the  reality  of  their  own  faith  by  such 
good  works  as  these. 

When,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  in  their  hearts, 
the  love  of  Christ  becomes  the  ruling  passion  with  rich  Christians,  some 
of  them  will  found  clerical  scholarships  for  unattached  students  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge ;  or  exhibitions  at  our  colleges  of  divinity ;  so  that  pious 
And  able  young  men  of  small  resources,  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  our  Church,  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  training  they  need. 

I  have  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  £60  a 
year  will  pay  the  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  of  an  unattached  student  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  of  a  student  at  a  college  of  divinity.  Of  course, 
the  student  must  be  one  who,  from  conscientious  motives,  practises  a  rigid 
economy  with  firm  resolution. 

There  are  many  pious  and  able  young  men,  the  sons  of  widows  and 
others,  who  have  no  resources  to  carry  them  through  the  university,  and 
yet  are  quite  as  much  gentlemen  in  birth,  education,  mind,  and  manners, 
as  richer  young  men.  Such  men  are  lost  to  the  ministry  of  our  Church 
for  want  of  so  small  a  sum  as  £200  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  three  years' 
•course  at  a  university,  or  at  a  college  of  divinity,  and  of  another  £100 
to  pay  their  vacation  and  other  expenses  during  their  three  years'  train- 
ing. 

7.  That  the  supply  of  clergy  may  be  well  qualified  to  meet  the  sceptical 
tendencies  of  the  day,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  after  taking  their  B.  A.  degree,  to  place  themselves  for  a  year  under 
«ome  sound  divine  who  has  made  these  subjects  his  special  study.'  For 
•example,  under  such  a  one  as  Dr  Boultbee,  Principal  of  St  John's  Hall, 
Highbury,  or  the  Rev.  Saumarez  Smith,  Principal  of  St  Aldan's  College,  Bir- 
kenhead. 

Would  it  not  be  well  also  for  the  universities  or  for  the  archbishops  to 
establish  an  annual  "Christian  Evidences  Tripos*'  in  which  all  young 
clergjrmen  possessed '  of  some  mental  energy  who  have  not  passed  mora 
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than  three  years  since  they  were  ordained  deacons  may  seek  to  obtain  a 
class  )  Might  not  the  bishops  encourage  the  study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  by  making  a  high  place  in  this  Tripos  one  among  other  things 
to  guide  them  in  their  making  choice  of  young  clergymen  to  fill  vacant 
incumbencies  in  towns?  This  Tripos  would  open  to  young  clei^men 
who  have  not  a  university  degree  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  distinc- 
tion more  directly  expressive  of  qualification  for  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel. 

8.  As  one  who  has  known  hundreds  of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  who  never  knew  so  many 
true-hearted  Christian  young  men  anywhere  else,  I  have  reason  to  value 
most  highly  university  men.  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  a  faint-hearted,  desponding  tone  with  respect  to  our  universities,  as  if 
these  great  seats  of  learning  and  nurseries  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  aban- 
doned to  unbelievers.  The  dark  side  may  be  very  dark,  but  there  is  also 
a  bright  side. 

I  believe  that  there  never  were  more  young  men  desiring  to  serve  Christ 
at  our  universities  than  there  are  now.  But  I  think  that  we  must  take 
heed  that  '^  the  supply  of  clergy "  is  not  discouraged  by  an  unfair  and 
undistinguishing  prejudice  against  the  very  valuable  class  of  clergy  wha 
have  not  taken  a  degree  at  a  university. 

It  would  do  something  to  remove  this  prejudice  to  ascertain  how  many 
clergymen  without  a  miiversity  degree,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have 
read  the  gospel  when  ordained  deacons,  because  they  passed  the  best 
examination  before  the  bishop  and  his  chaplains,  and  so  far  proved 
themselves  to  be  better  qualified  for  holy  orders  than  any  of  the  univer- 
sity men  ordained  with  them.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  speak  of  th^ 
distinctions  obtained  by  other  theological  colleges.  For  the  sake  of  defi- 
niteness  and  accuracy,  I  will  take  a  single  college  as  an  example,  and 
will  speak  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr  Boultbee  and  his  assistant  tutors 
at  St  John's  Hall,  Highbury.  From  this  college,  designated  ''  The  Lon- 
don College  of  Divinity,"  131  students  have  been  ordained  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Of  these  no  less  than  twenty  have  been  placed  first  at  the 
bishopV  examination,  and  have  therefore  read  the  gospel  at  the  ordina- 
tion. That  is,  two  out  of  every  thirteen  of  those  men  trained  at  this 
college.  Only  one  of  these  twenty  was  a  graduate  of  a  university. 
Thus,  at  nineteen  ordinations  within  ten  years,  a  student  from  one  small 
college  of  divinity  passed  a  better  examination  before  the  bishop  and 
his  chaplains  than  any  of  the  university  men  ordained  with  them.  I 
doubt  not  that  many  trained  at  other  theological  colleges,  vnthout  having 
been  at  a  university,  have  also  read  the  gospel  when  ordained  deacons. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  non-university  men  have  done.  '*  The  PreUmir 
nary  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders^  held  tvdce  a  year  at 
Cambridge, ''  b  condtcted  under  the  direction  of  the  Divinity  professors  and 
members  of  the  theological  faculty,  in  co-operation  with  many  of  the  bishops. 
It  has  been  established  with  a  view  to  aid  in  promoting  a  more  systematic 
and  better  distributed  course  of  preparation  for  holy  orders."  Theie 
were  thirteen  men  in  the  First  Class  after  this  examination  last  October. 
Four  of  these  were  trained  at  St  John's  Hall,  Highbury ;  and  only  three 
of  the  thirteen  are  university  men.  There  were  thirty-seven  in  i^^.Btoomd 
Class.     Of  these  seven  were  tr«\ined  at  St  John's  Hall^  and  seventeen  at 
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uniTersitiee.  Thus,  these  seventeen  university  men  in  the  Second  Class 
were  surpassed  in  this  university  ex«'\iuii)ation,  conducted  by  three  Oxford 
and  three  Cambridge  examiners,  by  no  less  than  teic  men  who  were  never 
members  of  a  university,  who,  with  only  three  university  men,  made  u}> 
the  First  Class  of  thirteen.  Last  April  the  First  Class  at  the  Cambridge 
*'  Preliminary  Examination  "  contained  seven  men — two  from  SI  Aidaii's, 
Birkenhead,  one  from  St  Bees,  one  not  a  member  of  any  college,  and 
three  university  men.  Thus,  in  this  examination,  four  students  who 
were  never  at  a  university  passed  a  better  examination  than  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  university  men. in  the  Second  Class.  Surely  after  such 
results  of  examinations  conducted  by  learned  university  men,  it  is  time 
for  less  learned  university  men  to  give  up  disparaging  brother  clergymen 
who  have  not  taken  a  university  degree.  English  fairness,  common 
sense,  good  manners,  and  Christian  brotherly  love,  all  combine  with  the 
results  of  these  theological  examinations  to  condemn  any  uncourteous  and 
undistinguishing  disparagement  of  really  valuable  non -university  men. 
The  clergyman  who  knows  Christ  and  His  gospel  and  the  Word  of  God 
best,  and  who  preaches  Christ  most  faithfully,  and  who,  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  lives  most  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  most  fully  con- 
secrated to  His  service,  is  the  best  clergyman,  whether  trained  at  a  uni- 
versity, or  at  a  college  of  divinity. 

9.  It  is  a  very  important  consideration  how  far  it  is  possible  now  to 
abide  by  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  They  were  directed 
by  the  Holy  Qhost,  through  the  apostle,  to  choose  out  seasoned  Christians, 
family  men,  known  and  trusted.  We  send  very  young  men  to  college, 
and  press  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  we  can  into  them  by  means  of  the  very 
necessary  stimulus  of  examinations,  during  a  three  years'  university  course, 
and  we  expect  them  to  become  well  qualified  ''elders"  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.     I  only  state  the  contrast,  let  it  be  well  considered. 

When  the  Churdi  is  starving  for  want  of  curates,  and  thousands  of 
souls  are  therefore  neglected  for  whom  Christ  died,  might  it  not  be  well 
for  our  bishops  to  make  their  rule  a  little  more  elastic,  and  to  ordain  pious 
and  able  men  of  experience  and  energy,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
fit  for  ministerial  work  by  their  Christian  labours  as  laymen  t 

It  was  usually  men  of  this  kind  rather  than  young  men  fresh  from  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  that  were  ordained  ''  elders  "  in  every 
city  by  apostolical  missionaries.  It  may  be  that  the  sooner  we  follow  the 
example  of  the  fathers  in  this  matter  the  better.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  the  present  system  of  ordaining  very  young  men,  but  may  not 
the  apostolical  method  be  used  also  in  very  special  cases  ? 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  a  useful  clergyman  who  began  life  in  a  very 
different  calling.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  Mr  Squire,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  vicar  of  Swansea.  He 
found  that  great  town  destitute  of  any  Church  week-day  school,  and  des- 
titute of  any  Church  Sunday-school.  But  since  then  in  the  schools  which 
he  has  built,  28,000  children  have  been  educated,  who  have  paid  £12,700 
in  school  pence.  And  the  amount  he  has  raised  for  the  building  of  additional 
churches  and  schools,  and  for  other  local  objects,  and  for  home  and  foreign 
missions,  has  reached  nearly  £100,000. 

The  Principal  of  one  of  our  most  successful  theological  colleges,  who 
wits  himself  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical  Tripos,  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
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College,  Cambridge,  and  therefore  naturally  is  strongly  predisposed  t(» 
set  a  high  value  upon  classical  studies  as  a  means  of  culture,  wrote  to  me 
thus  a  few  days  ago :  '^  The  question,  whether  linguistic  acquirements 
(Latin  and  Greek)  for  candidates  for  holy  orders  should  be  enforced,  as  a 
siiie  qua  nan  in  eve7y  case,  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  faced,  and 
wisely  and  patiently  considered.  I  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  the  time 
devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  better  spent  in  English ;  and  that 
Bible  knowledge  oi^ght  to  be  more  insisted  on  and  cared  for  in  all  cases.*' 

There  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  more  satisfactory  in  all  oar  theolo- 
gical examinations,  both  in  those  at  the  universities  and  in  those  before 
the  bishops,  than  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is,  in 
all  of  them,  made  the  principal  and  most  indispensable  subject 

To  conclude.  Our  great  want  in  seeking  to  promote  the  supply  of 
clergy,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  Lord's  work,  is  more  faith  in  oar 
God  and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  By  faith  we  abide  in  Christ, 
and  He  said,  **  He  that  abideth  in  Me, and  I  in  Him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit ;  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  (John  xv.  5).  Success  in 
leading  young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  comes  like  "  the  fruits  of  righteousness,"  only  "  by 
Jesus  Christ,"  according  to  our  faith  in  Him.  '^  Faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.**  I  close  with  a  portion  of  that 
Word  which  may  encourage  us  in  seeking  to  increase  **  the  supply  of 
clergy  ; "  and  may,  through  the  Spirit,  call  some  young  laymen  to  seek  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  ''  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  onto  all  that 
call  upon  Him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  )  and  how  shall  they  believe  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  f  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  f  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  as  it  is  written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things  "  (Romans  x.  12-15). 


DISCUSSION. 

Rkv.  W.  Reyner  Cosenb,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Dudley, 

Worcestershire. 

Foa  many  yean  I  hare  been  engaged  in  the  endeaToor  to  increaie  the  tapply  of  oleifj, 
and  my  present  pontion  as  yicar  of  a  parish  of  15,000  people  forces  me  to  the  sad  eoo- 
olusion,  that  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  our  Church  is  the  supply  of  its  clergy.  If 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  this  morning  be  true  (and  no  douht  they  waft 
carefully  ffritten  and  pondered  by  him),  that  many  of  the  oleigy  had  not  the  sUgMM* 
notion  of  what  they  had  to  do  when  they  went  into  their  parishes,  then  this  sn^Jsol 
is  the  most  important  of  all  those  which  are  upon  the  paper.  I  will  ask  two  qust* 
tions,  and  endearoar,  very  briefly,  to  answer  them.  First,  what  Is  the  beat  ijyaUni 
•f  giring  to  young  men  the  opportunity  of  becoming  probationers  ?  I  do  not  think  thai 
the  mere  sending  of  a  young  man  to  a  theological  college,  which  probaUj  Is  ■itnatt^ 
in  a  Tillage,  is  in  any  way  the  probation  which  is  required  for  preparing  a  man  for  work 
in  such  parts  of  the  oouutry  as  that  in  which  my  own  lot  is  cast.    I  am  of  opinioa 
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that  we  need  men  who  will  come  and  reside  with  ne  in  our  parishes  for,  say  a  vcar, 
before  they  are  ordained,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  they  should  he  thoroughly 
iifttnieted  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work  which  they  will  have  to  do  afterwards. 
From  five  years'  experience  in  a  large  parish  in  the  Black  Country,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  impoisible  for  a  vicar  to  be  continually  educating  junior  curates.  We  lose 
a  large  amount  of  the  force  which  we  might  throw  into  our  parishes,  from  the  fact  that 
again  and  again  a  man  comes  to  us,  remains  for  about  two  years,  and  then  leaves  uh. 
We  ought  to  have  men  of  more  experience  when  they  come  to  us,  and  therefore  1 
think  that  one  of  the  best  things  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  probation  is  to  take  care 
that  men  shall  learn  the  exact  character  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  will  have 
to  work  as  curates,  and  who  will  therefore  know  how  to  deal  with  them  when  they  go 
forth  as  pastors.  The  second  question  is  one  which  has  a  very  important  bearing— 
How  are  the  sons  of  the  clergy  to  be  educated  in  the  future  ?  If  it  be  true  (and  1 
speak  as  the  father  of  many  sons)  that  the  sizarships  and  exhibitions  which  were 
originally  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  are  now  thrown  open  to 
competition,  and  carried  off  by  the  sons  of  rich  men  and  well-to-do  tradesmen,  what 
are  oar  clergy  to  do  with  their  narrow  incomes?  No  men  ought  to  be  more  fitted  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Ohurch  than  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  I  would  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  this  Congress  a  fund  which  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy  -^  the  Ordination 
Exhibition  Fund — as  to  which  information  can  be  obtained  from  Mr  Ingram,  of 
7  WhitehalL  It  is  a  fund  which  provides  needy  young  men  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  some  education  for  the  ministry ;  and  although,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  is 
a  young  society,  it  is  none  the  less  a  most  useful  means  of  assisting  in  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fit  men  for  the  work. 


Rev.  W.  Habdino  Girdlkstone,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  Principal  of  the  Theological  College, 
Gloucester. 

Thb  first  difficulty  in  providing  a  requisite  number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  is  the 
financial  one ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  those  speakers  who  have  spoken  on  the  proba- 
tioner system,  I  do  not  think  it  fully  meets  the  difficulty.  It  only  results,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  subetituting  a  bad  or  inferior  training  in  a  country  parish  for  two  years  in 
place  of  a  yesr's  good  training  at  a  college.  As  to  this  financial  difficulty,  we  might 
take  a  good  lesson  from  the  practice  of  Nonconformist  bodies.  ^^  Fa»  eat  tt  ah  kotU 
doceru"  While  they  train,  they  at  the  same  time  support,  their  candidates  for  the 
ministry  at  their  colleges ;  they  have  no  competitive  examination  for  scholarships,  but 
deserving  poverty  is  that  which  causes  these  young  men  to  be  selected,  sent  up  to  col- 
lege, and  supported  there.  That  is  an  important  element.  The  training  we  can  give 
at  the  theological  colleges  is  only  short  at  the  best ;  but  even  so,  the  financial  difficulty 
stares  us  in  the  face.  Let  the  laity  recognise  this,  and  meet  the  difficulty,  either  by 
patronising  this  Ordination  Fund ;  or  let  congregations  select  deserving  men,  and  send 
them  to  our  colleges  and  support  them  there ;  then  the  Principals  would  be  paid  by  re- 
sults, and  the  young  men  would  be  helped  and  encouraged.  I  have  application  after 
application  always  commencing  in  this  way—"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  expenses  at 
your  college — ^how  much,  or  how  little,  it  will  cost  a  man  to  get  through  ?  **  A  second 
detriment  from  which  these  colleges  suffer  is  that  the  bishops,  as  a  rule,  with  the  ex- 
eeptioD  of  the  bishop  in  whose  particular  diocese  the  ooUege  may  be  situated,  look 
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coldly  upon  the  men  who  are  trained  in  them,  whilst  they  receive  any  giadnaie,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  theology.  In  illnstratiou  of  this  let  me  tell  you  a  Btory»  which  I  know 
to  be  true,  and  which  is  not  six  months  old :  A  young  man  who  had  taken  his  degree 
at  one  of  the  universities  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  students  of  my  college  at  Glouces- 
ter, asking  him  questions  about  the  sort  of  work  done  there,  and  so  on. .  At  last  be 
said,  **You  have  spoken  over  Mid  over  again  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  what  are 
they?"  And  yet  within  a  month's  time  the  university  man  was  ordained,  wheress  I 
believe  the  student  of  the  theological  coUege  would  have  had  difficulty  in  obtsaning 
holy  orders  from  the  bishop.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  persons  should  know  the  dis- 
couragements under  which  we  labour  who  devote  our  best  energies  to  training  men  for 
the  service  of  the  Church. 


Key.  Samuel  Andrew. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  4he  honour  to  propose  and  forward  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  s 
resolution  from  four  united  deaneries  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  praying  for  the  Mts- 
blishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  probationer  system  in  this  diocese.    The  bishop 
received  the  resolution  with  great  joy,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  establish  the  ^yitem 
which  we  have  now  at  work.     I  desire,  aa  a  clergyman  in  a  large  parish,  to  detail  the 
steps  taken  in  the  introduction  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  under  this  system.    1 
ought  perhaps  to  remark  at  once,  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  preclude  the  going  to  tb« 
university  or  a  theological  college  after  the  probation  is  over,  but  it  naturally  leads  on 
to  that.     It  is  most  important  that  the  parochial  minister  should  be  careful  in  thf 
choice  of  the  right  man.     He  should  get  all  the  recommendations  possible,  and  then 
have  a  personal  interview.     After  that  he  would  do  well  to  have  his  candidate  for  a  moBth 
with  him,  in  his  own  house,  as  a  probationer,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
he  will  be  likely  to  suit  the  parish,  and  what  state  he  is  in  with  regard  to  Isaining  and 
character.     'When  the  month  is  over  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  up  his  nuod 
as  to  the  means  of  his  maintenance.     I  have  given  £50,  £60,  and  in  one  instance  £70  a 
year.     In  two  of  these  cases  they  proceeded  to  holy  orders,  and  they  are  now  labouriBg 
with  success  in  this  diocese.    In  the  next  place,  H  is  necessary  for  a  dergymsn  to 
be  very  careful  as  to  the  way  of  introducing  candidates  to  their  work.     He  must  be 
careful  how  he  introduces  them  into  his  school ;  they  may  do  mischief  instead  of  good, 
they  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  I  have  seen.     He  must  be  very  careful  also  about 
introducing  them  into  the  solemn  matter  of  preaching  in  cottages  and  schoolrooms,  or 
weekly  lectures  in  the  church,  and  he  must  be  still  more  careful  in  introdndng  them 
into  the  work  of  parochial  visiting  ;  otherwise  they  may  do  more  harm  thsn  good.    At 
every  step  he  must  be  careful  what  he  is  about.    Then  there  are  many  difficoltiss  coo* 
nected  with  training  them — I  mean,  overlooking  their  studies  and  preparing  them  for 
the  college.    In  this  diocese,  after  a  candidate  has  been  with  a  clergyman  for  some  tim^ 
he  goes  to  Lichfield  to  the  **  Probationers'  Theological  Examination,"  and  the  dergymas 
who  sends  a  candidate  always  receives  a  detailed  report  of  the  manner  in  whioh  be 
has  acquitted  himself  at  his  preliminary  examination,  and  the  clergyman  wonld  do  well 
to  be  guided  very  much  by  that  report.*    I  recommend  a  long  probation  for  candidates— 


*  The  probationers'  examinations  are  held  in  the  bishop's  palace  twioe  eveiy  yser> 
near  the  time  of  the  Lent  and  September  examination  for  holy  orders.  The  pro* 
bationers'  examination  board  consists  of  the  bishop  and  assistant  bishops,  the  dean 
and  canons  of  the  cathedral,  the  principal  of  the  theological  college,  and  the  dioesisn 
inspectors  of  schools.  One-half  only  of  the  usual  term  at  the  theological  eoOege  i* 
required  for  holy  orders  from  successful  probationers,  thus  reducing  the  eipeose. 
Probationers  are  also  eligible  for  exhibitions  at  the  college. 
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two  or  three  years,  and  then  I  would  have  them  go  to  a  theological  college.  The 
longer  you  keep  them  under  supervision,  the  more  thoroughly  you  can  initiate  them  into 
their  work,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  trustworthy  and  valuable  results. 


The  Ven.   Archd.   Ffoulkes. 

If  we  would  wish  to  succeed  in  inducing  a  larger  number  of  men  to  seek  holy  orders, 
we  must  appeal  to  them  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  generally  do.  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  we  should  appeal  to  boys  at  the  time  of  their  confirmation,  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  at  that  age  they  are  generally  thinking  about  choosing  their  future  pro- 
fession, and  next,  because  they  have  been  under  special  religious  teaching  at  the  time, 
and  may  more  readily  be  inclined  for  God's  service.  There  are  many  boys  who  would 
at  that  age  be  very  willing  to  prepare  themselves  for  holy  orders  if  they  thought  it 
ponible  that  their  parente  could  find  the  means  to  educate  them  for  the  ministry  ;  and 
if  we  consider  further  how  schools  are  improving  the  quality  of  the  education  they  give, 
and  how,  in  consequence,  the  time  necessary  to  be  spent  at  a  university  is  shortening 
itaelf,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  offer  to  ordain  men  as  deacons  at  the  ago  of  twenty - 
one  instead  of  twenty-three,  which,  I  believe,  our  bishops  could  do  if  the  archbishops 
would  give  the  necessary  dispensing  power.*  I  know  by  experience  that  a  number  of 
boya  at  the  age  of  fifteen  have  a  strong  desire  to  study  for  holy  orders,  but  give  up  the 
idea  aa  hopeless.  Their  parents  say,  *'  We  cannot  maintain  you  at  school  and  college 
till  you  are  twenty>three.'*  Therefore  I  think  it  might  be  a  wise  experiment  that 
deaeona  might  be  ordained  at  twenty-one  for  curacies  where  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  preach,  and  that  they  should  obtain  their  licence  to  preach,  after  due  proba- 
tion, at  a  subsequent  examination.  They  might  assist  the  priest  in  various  ways,  such 
as  cottage  lectures,  and  in  the  schools,  and  visitation  of  the  parish.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
they  might  go  before  the  bishop  to  be  examined  as  to  their  preaching  powers,  and  at 
twenty-four  yean  of  age  they  might  be  admitted  to  priest's  orders.  This  final  examina- 
tion, I  think,  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  their  knowledge  of  pastoral  work  and  duties. 
Ajb  %  rule,  I  fear  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  clergy  do  not  remain  more  than  one  year  in 
deacon's  orders,  and  during  that  time,  having  before  their  minds  the  prospect  of  another 
examination  in  a  year's  time,  they  are  kept  back  from  doing  the  work  they  ought  to  do 
as  deacons.  I  think  if  they  were  told  that  they  would  have  no  further  examination  at 
which  they  could  be  plucked,  for  three  years  after  they  were  ordained  deacons,  they 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  their  work  as  clergymen,  andto  oome  up  for  priests' 
orders  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which  so  many  do  come  up  at  the  present 
time.  I  hope  the  standard  of  examination  for  orders  will  never  be  lowered,  except  in 
special  cases.  For  though  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  admission  of  non-graduates  to 
the  ministry,  of  course  I  wish  that  men  should  be  as  highly  educated  as  possible.  Still 
I  know  that  some  of  the  most  devoted  of  our  clergy  are  men  who  have  never  received  a 
university  education,  and  I  feel  ashamed  to  think  that  such  men  should  not  l>e  vm 
highly  honoured  as  they  deserve.  There  are  numbers  of  men  who  would  come  to  us  if 
we  would  open  the  ministry  to  them  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  has 
by  his  *'  Probationer  System  "  opened  the  door  to  all  who  feel  they  have  a  call  for  the 
ministry.  It  has  been  a  bold  yet  successful  effort.  I  would  venture  upon  one  step 
further.  Nothing  strengthens  the  influence  of  the  Church  amongst  the  working 
classes  so  much  as  the  fact  that  many  of  them  can  say  they  have  a  brother  or  a  near 


♦  »< 


'*  None  shall  be  admitted  a  deacon,  except  he  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  unless 
he  have  a  faculty. "~P/r/ace  to  Ordination  Service* 
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relative  who  is  a  clergynian.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  in  the  principalitj  with  iHiich 
I  am  connected,  it  does  niach  to  soften  the  asperities  between  Ohurchmen  and  Dii- 
senters  when  a  Dissenter  can  say,  **  I  have  a  son  or  a  brother  who  is  a  parson.** 


Rev.  Wm.  Caine,  M.A. 

The  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  clergymen  is  a  very  painful  truth.  I  have  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  education  of  clergymen.  More  than  a  hundred  of  my  pupils  are  clargy- 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  therefore  feel  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
wish  to  state  a  fact  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  scarcity.  There  ii  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  young  clergy  with  regard  to  promotion.  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  most  ignorant  of  my  pupils,  are  those  who  are  placed 
the  highest  in  the  Church.  That  is  a  great  disgrace.  Men  of  merit  and  learning  ought 
to  be  promoted  over  ignorant  men  who  happen  to  be  related  to  patrons.  I  know  nni 
and  relatives  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  bishops  who  are  raised  to  canonries  and  other 
high  positions  in  the  Church,  who  are  far  inferior  to  men  who  have  never  been  promoted 
beyond  a  curacy.  Young  men,  of  course,  ought  to  enter  the  ministry  from  the  hig^eit 
and  holiest  motives,  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  great  injustice  is  done  by  patiws. 
and  I  wish  to  raise  a  protest  against  it  at  this  Congress,  as  I  did  at  Nottingham  some 
years  ago,  when  I  had  more  time  than  I  have  this  afternoon.  Mention  has  been  mide 
of  young  men  being  taken  as  probationers  into  parishes.  Now  I  think,  as  the  result  of 
long  experience,  that  a  man  who  is  employed  as  a  probationer  or  Scripture  reader  io  a 
parish  ought  not  to  be  made  the  curate  of  that  parish,  because  we  know  that  our  Savtoor 
has  said  that  **  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  **  It  is  far  better  that  a  eunte 
should  come  into  the  parish  who  has  not  laboured  there  before.  He  is  reoeiTed  with 
much  greater  respect— not  that  he  deserves  it,  perhaps— than  the  Scripturs  reidff. 
Again,  I  think  that  a  young  man  ought  to  be  kept  reading  his  Greek  Testamsnt  sod 
books  of  theology  as  much  as  possible  before  his  ordination.  We  want  more  leannag 
amongst  the  clergy  at  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  A  number  d 
young  men  at  the  present  day  are  ordained  who  know  very  little  of  the  Chreek  Teitft- 
ment  or  of  theology,  and  I  think  the  more  they  devote  themselves  to  the  stod/  of 
theology,  and  at  least  the  Greek  Testament,  if  not  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  better  they 
will  be  fitted  for  the  office  of  a  clergyman.  I  quite  appreciate  Mr  Christopiher*s  sdmir' 
able  paper,  and  heartily  agree  with  him ;  but  there  are  other  motives  that  mait  be 
taken  into  consideration. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  Benediction. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  1th  OCTOBER. 


The   Right  Rev.   the  Pkesident  took   the  Chair  at   Seven 

o'clock. 


RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  BIBLE 

LANDS. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Evesham, 

Worcestershire. 

'*  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  "  formed  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  Church  Congress,  held  at  Liverpool  in  1869,  and  it  seems  fitting  there- 
fore in  the  present  instance  to  confine  the  somewhat  vague  term  '*  recent 
explorations  and  discoveries ''  to  those  that  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  describing  to  you  the  explorations 
ind  discoveries  made  in  those  Bible  lands  which  are  connected  with  the 
:u8tory  of  the  Exodus,  viz.,  the  laud  of  Egypt,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai. 

I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  those  lands,  since  I 
returned  in  1869  from  the  Sinai  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition,  but  I  have 
gained  by  sieveral  visits  a  knowledge  of  them  which  has  enabled  me  to 
follow  out  what  has  been  done  by  others,  and  to  express  an  indepen- 
ient  opinion  upon  the  various  points  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
lirected. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  Professor  Palmer,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
cnembers  of  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition,  set  out  again  for  the  peninsula, 
tccompanied  by  the  late  Mr  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt-Drake,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  Wilderness 
df  the  Tih,  or  Wanderings,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  also 
the  Land  of  Moab,  to  which  attention  had  been  especially  drawn  by  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Moabite  stone. 

They  were  directed  to  explore  on  their  way  thq  district  lying  at  the 
head  of  W^y  Gharandel,  and  that  to  the  north  of  'Ain  Hudherah, 
including  the  line  of  mountains  which  forms  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Tfh  plateau. 

A  knowledge  of  these  tracts  of  country  was  essential  to  th^  completion 
of  the  map  of  the  peninsula,  and  might,  it  was  thought,  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  route  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

W4dy  Watab,  at  the  head  of  Wddy  Gharandel,  had  been  mentioned 
as  a  pass  by  which  the  Israelites  might  have  journeyed  towards  Mount 
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SinaL  Professor  Palmer  found  it  to  be  narrow  and  winding.  He  aUo 
describes  the  pass  at  the  head  of  this  wkdy  as  being  a  very  steep  and 
difficult  one. 

Information  of  tliis  kind,  although  of  a  negative  character,  is  most 
valuable ;  in  this  case  it  renders  it  almost  absolutely  certain  that  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  they  journeyed  to  Mount  Sinai  (Jebel  Mosa),  most 
have  taken  the  usual  route  followed  by  Arabs  and  travellers  across  W4dy 
Gharandel,  and  over  the  plateau  on  the  N.E.  of  Jebel  Hummam. 

After  visiting  Jebel  Musa,  Professor  Palmer  and  Mr  Drake  proceeded 
to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  probable  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Kadesh.  Turning  out  of  Wddy  es  Sheikh  at  the  tomb  of  Nebi 
S^leh,  they  struck  into  Wddy  Sdal,  and  proceeded  to  'Ain  Honherah, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Hazeroth,  the  second 
station  of  the  Israelites  after  they  removed  from  Mount  Sinai. 

On  the  way  to  'Ain  Hudherah,  Professor  Palmer  examined  again  the 
curious  remains  at  Erweis  el  Ebeirig,  and  writes  that  he  '^  still  found  every 
reason  for  adhering  to  his  first  impression,  that  they  are  really  relics  of  the 
Israelitish  camp  of  Kibroth  Hattaavah,"  "  The  graves  of  lust" — ^where 
the  people  lusted  for  flesh,  and  the  quails  were  sent  a  second  time  in 
wrath.  In  the  official  report  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Professor  Palmer 
thus  describes  this  remarkable  place  :  '*  Here  the  watershed  of  a  broad 
valley  is  covered  with  small  enclosures  of  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of 
a  large  encampment,  though  utterly  unlike  the  other  traces  of  Arab  camps 
in  the  peninsula.  On  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill  is  an  erection  of 
rough,  unhewn  stones,  surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  white  block  of  a  pyra- 
midal shape.  These,  the  Arabs  say,  are  the  remains  of  the  encampment 
of  a  large  pilgrim  or  Hajj  caravan,  who,  in  remote  ages,  pitched  their 
tents  on  this  spot  when  on  their  way  to  Hazeroth,  and  who  were  lost 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  and  never  again 
heard  of." 

While  entirely  agreeing  with  Professor  Palmer,  "  that  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  events  of  the  Exodus  furnishes  no  argument 
against  the  probability  of  his  conclusion,  as  there  are  many  monnmenta  in 
the  country  in  even  better  preservation,  and  of  a  date  far  anterior,"  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  this  identification,  or  in  that  of  'Ain  Hudherak 
with  Hazeroth,  because  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  the  children  of 
Israel  on  their  march  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Kadesh  should  have  been  led 
eastwards  towards  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and  into  the  narrow,  winding  valleyi 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of  *Ain  Huthera,  rather  than  across  the 
open  plateau  of  Zeranik,  which  leads  up  to  W^dy  Zelleger,  and  so  to  the 
passes  of  the  range  of  Jebel  el  Ejmeh. 

I  cannot  hear  of  any  one  besides  myself  having  traversed  this  pUtein, 
which  forms  the  central  watershed  of  the  peninsula ;  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  forced  march  across  it,  having  run  short  of  both  food  and  water, 
and  I  could  not  examine  it  so  fully  as  I  wished,  but  I  was  mnch  struck 
by  the  very  easy  route  which  it  would  afford  to  any  large  body  of  pasons 
travelling  northwards  from  Jebel  Musa,  and  also  by  the  large  nnmb«  of 
primitive  dwellings  and  ancient  stone  enclosures,  such  as  doubtless  gave 
the  name  to  Hazeroth. 

The  discovery  of  these  '^nawdmis,"  or  "mosquito  honsea,"  as  the 
Arabs  call  them,  believing  that  they  were  built  by  the  children  of  Israel 
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to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes,  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, for  they  are  probably  the  dwellings  and  storehouses  of  the  ancient 
Amalekites  whom  the  Israelites  drove  out  of  the  land  at  the  battle  of 
Rephidim.  Circles  of  stones,  such  as  we  call  "  Druids'  Circles,"  are  not 
unfrequently  to  be  found  near  the  nawamis,  and  excavations  prove  that 
they  were  sepulchral  monuments.  I  have  also  found  apparent  traces  of 
terraced  gardens  connected  with  some  of  these  dwellings,  a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  and  probably  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees. 

The  south-eastern  passes,  which  lead  up  to  the  plateau  of  the  Tlh 
through  the  range  of  Jebel  et  Ejmeh,  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored  ; 
but  that  of  El  Mfrad,  or  "  The  Watering-place,"  which  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Palmef  and  Mr  Drake,  is  described  as  not  difficult,  and  was 
probably  that  by  which  the  Israelites  left  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  late  Dr  Beke's  expedition  in  search  of  Mount 
8inai,  and  however  much  I  may  differ  from  his  opinions,  I  cannot  speak 
without  respect  of  that  veteran  traveller.  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
utterly  mistaken,  but  I  know  that  he  was  thoroughly  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  throw  fresh  light  upon  sacred  history,  and  one  must  admire  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  led  him  when  seventy  years  of  age  to  undertake  so 
arduous  a  journey,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  theory,  that  Mount 
Sinai  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  an  active  volcano,  the 
fire  from  whose  crater  formed  "  the  pillar  of  fire"  which  gave  light  to  the 
children  of  Israel  by  night,  and  its  smoke  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  guided 
them  by  day. 

Dr  -Beke  himself  owned  that  this  theory  proved  to  be  a  false  one ;  but 
on  his  arrival  at  Akaba  he  heard  of  a  mountain  not  far  distant  called 
Jebel  en  Nur,  or  '*  The  Mountain  of  Light"  This  he  visited,  and  at  once 
declared  it  to  be  **  the  true  Mount  Sinai."  On  the  summit  he  found  the 
remains  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  lower  down  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions  ; 
the  Arabs  also  told  him  that  *'  on  it  God  spoke  to  Moses,"  and  therefore 
they  stop  and  pray  towards  it.  Dr  Beke  was  of  oj)inion  that  the  Egypt 
of  the  exodus  was  not  in  Egypt  at  all,  but  further  eastwards,  in  the 
Desert  of  the  Tih  ;  he  also  held  that  the  children  of  Israel  never  entered 
the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  but  crossed  the  'Hh 
plateau  direct  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Red  Sea  of  the  exodus. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  theories  will  be  considered  worthy  of  discus- 
sion ;  but  with  regard  to  "  The  Mountain  of  Light,'*  I  will  merely  say 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Bedouins  to  sacrifice 
animals  on  the  tops  of  mountains;  that  there  are  many  places  in  the 
peninsula  which  their  traditions  point  to  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Moses,  and  Gkxi's  communications  with  him ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions  have  been  proved  to  be  of  a  very  much  later  date  than  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  history  of 
the  Israelites. 

I  am  astonished  to  find  how  many  persons  still  believe  in  Mr  Foster's 
theory,  which  he  worked  out  so  cleverly  (and,  I  may  add,  so  earnestly 
and  sincerely),  that  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were  the  work  of  the  children 
of  Israel  Had  he  visited  the  peninsula  himself,  he  would  have  dis- 
ooyered  that  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  his  theory  were  not  trust- 
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worthy;  and  more  than  this,  he  would  have  seen,  as  I  have  seen  and  copied, 
most  distinct  bilingual  inscriptions,  made  indisputably  by  the  same  hand ; 
and  as  these  contain  both  Greek  and  Sinaitic  characters,  it  is  quite  clear 
th^t  the  Israelites  did  not  make  them.  It  so  happens  that  the  clearest  of 
all  the  bilingual  inscriptions  (one  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  a  chisel, 
instead  of  with  a  rough  flint,  as  most  of  the  inscriptions  were)  is  the  very 
one  which  Mr  Foster  has  interpreted  as  containing  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Rephidim,  and  in  which  he  read  the  names  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Hur. 

The  Greek  names  in  that  inscription  are  plainly  introduced  in  the 
Sinaitic  inscription  with  which  it  is  coupled,  and  thus  is  afforded  a  key 
to  the  Sinaitic  character  which,  as  Professor  Palmer  could  tell  you,  he  or 
any  other  orientalist  can  read  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  who  the  writers  were,  but  they  were  evidently  inhabitants, 
and  not  mere  travellers,  and  the  inscriptions  contain  merely  their  names, 
with  such  common  expressions  as  ''  Peace  be  to  him,"  or  *'  May  he  be 
remembered.'* 

I  must  not  pass  by  without  notice  Dr  Eber's  work  on  SinaL  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  covered  any  new  ground,  or  to  have  spent  much  time 
in  exploring  the  old.  He  accepts  Jebel  Serbal  as  Mount  Sinai,  and  his 
views  upon  the  route  of  the*  Israelites  from  the  l^d  Sea  to  Sinai,  sod 
upon  the  position  of  the  Mount  of  the  Law-giving,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Professor  Lepsius.  The  great  value  of  his  work  appears  to 
consist  in  his  remarks  as  an  Egyptologist,  and  in  his  skilful  maimer 
of  handling  the  literary  questions  of  the  exodus.  But  as  his  book 
is  known  to  me  only  through  reviews,  I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
criticise  it. 

He  suggests,  however,  one  identification,  which  appears  to  me  likely  to 
prove  of  great  value,  as  helping  to  fix  an  unknown  station  in  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  He  recognises  in  Dophika  the  Egyptian  word  Mapht*> 
which  means  copper,  and  suggests  that  this  place  was  connected  witii  the 
districts  where  copper-mines  were  worked,  either  at  Ser^bit  el  Khadio^ 
or  at  Widy  Magh^rah.  Professor  Palmer  hazards  a  conjecture  that  the 
name  might  have  been  given  to  some  point  on  the  coast  between  Wady 
Taiyebeh  and  Wady  Feiran.  My  last  discovery  in  the  peninsula  was  aa 
extensive  copper-smelting  ground  exactly  half-way  between  those  two 
spots.     I  should  not,  however,  myself  place  Dophka  exactly  there. 

We  come  now  to  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  exodus,  which  is  as  startling 
as  it  is  original,  and  yet  it  is  apparently  founded  upon  evidence  which  can- 
not be  controverted.  Brugsch-Bey,  whose  name  as  an  Egyptologist  ii 
widely  known,  and  whose  reputation  stands  exceedingly  hi^  wherever  it 
is  knovm,  first  in  a  lecture  which  was  delivered  in  Egypt,  and  published 
at  Alexandria,  and  secondly  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Oriea- 
talists  held  in  London  last  year,  has  propounded  the  theory  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  did  not' 
take  place  at  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmean. 

After  pointing  out  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  any  direct  record  of  the  loss  of  Pharaoh's  army,  and  that  if 
any  such  record  should  be  found,  the  facts  would  probably  be  pnipoflely 
misrepresented,  for  the  Egyptians  would  not  care  to  record  a  defeati  he 
adds  that  we  must  look  for  indirect  allusions  to  the  exodus ;  and  happi^ 
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the  manumenUf  and  especially  tlie  papyri,  have  preserved  ia  a  remarkable 
manner  this  indirect  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narrative.  As  au 
example,  he  quotes  an  official  letter  written  in  the  time  of  Barneses  11., 
which  has  been  deciphered  from  a  papyrus  in  the  Leydeu  Museum,  one 
passage  of  which  runs  thus — "  I  have  obeyed  the  order  given  by  my  Lord, 
saying,  Give  com  to  the  soldiers  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrews,  who  draw  the 
stone  to  the  great  fortress  of  the  city  of  Eameses,  and  who  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  captain  Amenemany."  The  writei^of  this  roll,  says  Brugsch- 
Bey,  had  not  the  least  wish  to  give  iis  any  information  bearing  on  what 
is  now  so  familiar  to  us  as  Hebrew  history,  but  his  words,  independently 
written  and  translated,  have  obviously  a  vast  importance  in  their  bearing 
on  it. 

We  read  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  of  the  groaning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their  being  employed 
under  taskmasters  in  making  bricks,  and  in  building  for  Pharaoh  treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11).  The  names  of  both  these  cities 
jure  found  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as  Pi-Tom,  and  Pi-Ramses,  i.«., 
"the  city  of  the  god  Tom"  and  ^Hlie  city  of  Hameses/*  the  prefix  Ft 
meaning  "  the  city.'* 

The  papyrus  records  prove  that  it  was  Eameses  XL,  who  founded 
a  city  called  after  himself.  Hence  lie  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  referred  to  who  employed  the  Hebrews  to  build  it. 

The  name  of  the  captain  being  mentioned  proves  that  they  worked 
tinder  armed  guards,  and  drawings  at  Thebes  show  the  system  actually 
carried  on  under  taskmasters  armed  with  long  sticks,  one  of  whom  is 
exclaiming,  '^Tlu  stick  is  in  my  hand,  be  ye  not  idle  J* 

Rameses  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  Ammon,  and  was  built  not  only 
as  a  treasure-city,  but  also  as  a  fortification,  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  attacks  of  enemies  on  the  east.  Ancient  Egyptian  records  have 
enabled  Brugsch-Bey  to  identify  it  as  forming  one  part  of  the  city,  Zan, 
the  Zoan  of  the  Psalmist  and  Tanis  of  the  Greeks,  the  site  of  which  is 
known. 

There  exists  in  the  British  Museum  a  long  Egyptian  poem,  which 
describes  in  glowing  language  the  glories  of  the  city  of  Rameses,  and  gives 
a  description  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  there,  that  proves  its  connection 
with  the  sea.  And  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  at 
Camac  there  is  a  plan  of  Tanis,  made  in  the  reign  of  S^ti  I.,  the  father 
of  Rameses  II.,  in  which  crocodiles  and  aquatic  plants  prove  it  to  be  on 
the  Nile,  while  in  one  comer  the  representation  of  sea-fish  show  its  con- 
nection with  the  sea.  The  excavations  of  M.  Marie tte  Bey  abundantly 
prove  how  important  a  town  it  was. 

To  have  fixed  the  site  of  Rameses,  the  starting-point  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  is  indeed  a  great  gain.  But  Brugsch-Bey  has  been  enabled  to  do 
far  more  than  this. 

The  monuments  record  the  existence  of  a  province  east  of  it  called 
Thuku,  the  Succoth  of  Scripture,  of  which  Pitom  was  the  capital ;  while 
the  name  Groshen  is  the  Phakusa  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pha  being  the  mascu- 
line article  usually  added  to  geographical  names,  and  Phakusan  being 
dimply  "  The  Goshen,"  or  '*  Goshen,"  as  the  Exodus  writes  it 

Again,  the  monuments  and  papyri  prove  conclusively  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Pitom,  Rameses,  and  Goshen  were  a  mixed  population  of  Phoeni- 
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cian  origiD,  the  names  of  the  places  in  these  districts  being  clearly  not 
Egyptian. 

Thus,  just  as  M.  Ganneau  has  discovered  in  Palestine  traces  of  the  old 
Canaanite  inhabitants,  so  has  M.  Mariette  discoyered  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Menzaleh  traditions  and  other  evidence  .of  traces  of  the  "  mixed  people,^ 
some  of  whom  marched  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites. 

Another  ancient  papyrus  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  says — "  We 
have  given  a  free  passage  to  some  tribes  of  Bedouins  from  the  land  of 
Edom,  at  the  fortress  of  Pharaoh  Maneptah,  which  is  in  the  district  of 
Succoth,  that  they  and  their  cattle  may  find  food  in  the  dominion  of 
Pharaoh."  Here  again  we  have  exact  illustration  of  the  settlement  of 
Jacob's  family  in  the  same  spot,  when  they  were  driven  by  famine  from 
their  own  country. 

We  have  seen  how  Brugsch-Bey  claims  to  have  fixed  the  sites  of  Barneses 
and  Succoth,  the  two  first  stations  of  the  Israelites. 

Another  papyrus  throws  still  further  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
writer  had  pursued  two  servants  of  %is  master  who  had  fled  from  Rameses. 
He  left  that  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Epiphi,  and  reached  Suc- 
coth on  the  tenth.  On  arriving  at  Chetem,  "  The  Fort,'*  which  may  be 
identified  with  Etham  of  the  Exodus,  he  was  told  that  the  fugitives  had 
passed  by  a  place  called  ''  The  Wall,"  north  of  the  Migdol  of  King  S^ti 
Menephthah.  Both  **  The  Wall "  and  Migdol  are  well  known  from  other 
documents,  and  were  on  the  high  road  to  Palestine.  Migdol,  the  Mag- 
dolos  of  the  Qreeks,  may  be  identified  with  the  Migdol  between  which 
and  the  sea  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  "turn  and  encamp  before 
Pihahiroth,  over  against  Baal-Zephon."  About  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Port  Said  is  situated  Lake  Serbonis,  which  a  long  bar  of  sand  separates 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  At  the  north-east  of  this  lake  stands  Mods 
Cassius,  and  Brugsch-Bey  has,  it  appears,  found  evidence  that  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-Zephon  was  situated  here,  while  he  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  Egyptian  name  of  which  Pihahiroth  is  the 
transcription,  and  that  it  signifies  the  same  as  the  fid^0^a,  or  abyua  of 
Lake  Serbonis.  The  Israelites  he  supposes  to  have  made  their  way  along 
the  bar  of  sand  towards  Baal-Zephon,  and  Pharaoh's  host  which  followed 
them  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea,  jost  sSy 
according  to  Diodorus,  Artaxerxes  lost  his  army  almost  on  the  same  spot 

The  wilderness  of  Sbur,  or  **The  Wall,"  which  the  Israelites  next  crossed^ 
going  three  days  without  finding  any  water  (Exod.  xv.  22),  would  be  that 
between  Lake  Serbonis  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  bitter 
waters  of  Marah,  Brugsch-Bey  identifies  with  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  Elim  with  the  Wells  of  Moses. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  children  of  Israel  further  than  this 
towards  Sinai. 

I  am  myself  utterly  incompetent  to  give  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  etymological  identifications,  but  I  believe  that  the  leading  Kgn>^ 
logists  have  great  faith  in  Brugsch-Bey's  translations ;  and  as  for  as 
geographical  considerations  are  concerned,  I  see  nothing  in  his  theoiy 
contradictory  to  the  Bible  narrative.  The  most  startling  point  is  the 
denial  of  the  passage  through  what  we  now  call ''  The  Red  Sea."  Bat  it 
is  only  in  our  translation  that  the  sea  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
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is  called  "  Red  ;"  the  Hebrew  has  "  Yam  Suph,"  "  The  Sea  of  Weeds,"  or 
simply  "The  Sea." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  If  this  new  theory  be  true,  what  becomes  of  the 
result  of  your  own  explorations  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  % 

I  do  not  see  that  it  materially  affects  that.  I  have  always  spoken  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  as  being  very  uncertain  up  to 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Ayoun  Musa,  where  I  imagined  they  encamped 
immediately  after  they  had  cro;ised  the  Bed  Sea. 

If  we  are  now  to  identify  that  spot  with  Elim,  the  encampment  by  the 
sea  mentioned  as  the  next  station  in  Numbers  xxx.  must  be  placed  some 
fifteen  miles  lower  down  the  coast,  and  the  wilderness  of  Sin  would  com- 
prise the  southern  portion  of  that  coast-plain,  the  part  which  lies  between 
Taset-es-Sudr  and  Wady  Gharandel. 

Under  these  altered  circumstances,  I  should  be  inclined  to  go  back  to 
my  former  opinion,  that  the  Israelites,  after  {tasking  Jebel  Hummam, 
instead  of  keeping  down  the  coast  to  Wady  Feiran,  took  the  upper  and 
more  direct  road  to  Jebel  Musa,  by  Ser&bit  el  Khadim,  where  I  would 
place  Dophkah,  in  accordance  with  Dr  Eber's  suggestion. 

Until,  however,  Brugsch-Bey's  system  has  been  discussed  by  other 
Egyptologists,  and  the  geographical  bearings  of  the  route  suggested  by 
him  have .  been  thoroughly  explored,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  next  spring,  I 
shall  withhold  myself  from  forming  any  definite  opinion  upon  it. 

At  all  events,  the  identification  of  Barneses  appears  conclusive.  We 
now  have  a  point  to  start  from,  and  we  have  had  opened  out  for  us  a 
fresh  mine  of  wealth  in  the  monuments  and  papyri  of  Egypt,  which,  if  it 
has  not  already  yielded  us  true  gold,  will  do  so  sooner  or  later.  We  can- 
not be  too  thankful  for  each  additional  link  that  is  given  us  in  tlie  chain 
of  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  that  helps  to  illustrate  the  historical  truth 
of  the  sacred  records. 

It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  to  collect  fresh  evidence  from  every  quarter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  trust  which  God  in  these  days  has  especially  committed  to 
us.  Let  us  carry  it  out  boldly ^  yet  touely,  with  humble  prayer  to  Him, 
that,  by  so  doing,  we  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  thus  adding  to  His  honour  and  glory. 
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.  Captain  Warren,  R.E. 

Since  the  papers  on  this  subject  were  read  before  the  Church  Congresft 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1869,  the  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  have  been  both 
numerous  and  important,  particularly  in  Palestine. 

The  excavations  which  in  1869  were  in  full  progress,  both  at  Jerusalein 
and  elsewhere,  have  been  suspended  for  a  season,  but  only  to  give  place 
to  a  not  less  important  operation — an  operation  which  could  not  be  de- 
layed, I  mean  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  systematic  survey  became  to  me  apparent 
from  my  first  introduction  to  the  country  in  1867,  and  I  did  not  cease  to- 
urge  its  prosecution  until  its  commencement  in  1871. 

It  was  evident  that  while  the  archaeological  treasures  hidden  in  the 
ground  might  wait  safely  for  a  few  years,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  those 
above  ground. 

Ancient  names  were  becoming  lost,  traditions  forgotten,  ruins  destroyed,, 
and  this,  strange  to  say,  due  to  a  slight  emergence  of  that  country  from 
utter  adversity. 

The  Franks,  who  are  seeking  the  information  stored  in  Palestine,  are  at 
the  same  time  attended  by  the  means  with  which  it  will  in  a  few  year» 
be  completely  destroyed  out  of  the  land;  for  with  them  have  entered 
European  customs  and  civilisation,  which  are  rapidly  changing  the  people,, 
and  leading  them,  in  a  measure,  to  cast  off  their  Eastern  life.  It  is  strange,, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  impoverished  state,  the  ruined  condition, 
in  which  Palestine  generally  has  continued  during  so  many  hundred  years- 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  we  now  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
gathering  up  those  items  of  information ;  for  ij;  is  obvious  that  if  the  country 
had  been  subject  to  the  full  tide  of  prosperity — if  the  lands  had  been  folly 
cultivated,  the  ruins  rebuilt,  that  new  ideas  would  have  sprung  up, 
and  much  of  the  tradition  lost.  And  please  iftark  this,  that  our  time 
for  collecting  is  short :  the  merchant  with  his  civilising  influence  is^ 
at  hand,  and  in  a  few  years  all  power  of  gathering  will  be  lost ;  and  yet 
it  is  at  such  a  time,  when  the  archaeological  harvest  in  Palestine  is  plenteous,, 
the  labourers  are  eager  for  employment,  that  the  means  are  not  forthcoming,, 
the  treasury  is  nearly  empty. 

It  was  not  imagined  that  during  the  progress  of  the  survey  any  great 
discoveries  would  be  made ;  at  the  utmost  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  few  incidental  identifications. 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  secure  a  good  general  map  of  the  country,^ 
based  on  an  accurate  system  of  triangulation — a  map  that  will  show  every 
village,  large  ruin,  and  prominent  point  distinctly  marked,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  any  persons  closely  acquainted  with  biblical 
history  to  search  over  the  land  in  detail,  to  pursue  the  various  subjects, 
and  grapple  with  them  on  the  spot,  and  having  grasped  them,  to  insert 
their  fresh  information  on  the  map.  Thus  every  scholar  who  visits  the 
Holy  Land  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  any  additions,  and  giving 
them  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  stow  them  away  in  the  silent  recesses 
of  his  pocket-book,  or  to  go  to  some  expense  in  publishing  isolated  fketih- 
which  by  themselves  may  not  be  of  general  interest 
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The  survey  is  the  means  to  a  great  and  important  end.  But  it  has 
^Iso  borne  fruit  itself,  for  the  energy,  skill,  and  thoughtful  research  which 
Lieutenant  Conder  and  the  late  Mr  T.  Drake  have  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  have  given  us  results  which  far  outreach  our  expectations,  and 
have  enabled  us  during  the  last  three  years,  mouth  by  month,  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  ever-increasing  items  of  information,  which  in  some  cases 
have  led  to  complete  identifications,  in  others  have  tended  to  advance  the 
subject  treated  of  by  many  stages. 

Discoveries  in  Palestine  may  be  classed  as  positive  and  negative,  the 
former  being  the  direct  identifications,  the  latter  cases  where  one  or  more 
^lutions  to  a  question  are  proved  untenable,  leaving  the  inference  that 
the  remaining  solution  is  correct. 

Probably  the  most  thankless  task,  the  sternest  duty,  of  the  explorer  is 
the  reducing  to  an  absurdity  some  of  the  theories  that  at  present  exist : 
so  long  as  they  are  believed  in,  he  finds  his  efforts  laughed  to  scorn :  as 
soon  as  he  has  overthrown  them,  they  are  forgotten,  and  his  services  like- 
wise. It  is  the  man  who  makes  a  positive  discovery  who  alone  can  expect 
his  services  to  be  recognised  by  the  world  at  large,  and  yet  possibly  more 
than  treble  the  amount  of  labour  must  be  spent  on  the  subjects  leading  to 
negative  discoveries  (on  work  which  is  forgotten).  The  recent  discoveries 
belong  to  both  classes,  and  I  will,  as  far  as  the  shortness  of  time  admits 
of,  give  you  a  brief  description  of  some  of  them.  For  this  purpose  I  now 
produce  before  you,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  my  reconnaissance 
sheets  of  parts  of  Palestine,  one  showing  the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
below  Tiberius,  and  the  east  as  far  as  the  Haj  route  (3000  square 
miles);  the  other  showing  the  Plain  of  Philistia  (1200  square  miles). 
This  first  is  among  those  which  have  recently  been  honourably  mentioned 
at  the  Paris  Qeographical  Exhibition.  They  are  now  embodied  in 
Murray's  new  map  of  Palestine,  and  are  the  only  plans  at  present  pub- 
lished which  in  any  degree  give  the  general  features  of  the  ground  and 
positions  of  places  with  tolerable  correctness. 

Daring  the  past  four  years  many  hundred  places  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  described ;  and  while  upwards  of  eighty  new  identifications 
have  been  proposed,  as  many  more  old  ones  have  been  confirmed.  I  here  pos- 
sess a  list,  but  time  only  allows  me  to  speak  of  those  of  most  importance. 


Aoeient  Name. 

Modern  Name.             1 

Proposer. 

Remitrka. 

Bione  of  Zoheleth 

£z  ZehwM^ 

C.  Ganno.iu 

Enrogel 

Virgin's  Fountain 

(  C.  Warren 
\  C.  Ganneau 

King's  Gardens 

Wady  Feraun 

t* 

Asal 

Wady  Yazsal 

M 

Vall^  of  Hinnom 

Wady  Feraun 

C.  Warren 

Boval  Tombs 

Cotton  Grotto 

*« 

Nebo  (town) 

Nebeh 

»» 

Flsgah 

Jebl  Siaga 

(  Prof.  Porter 
\  Prof.  Paine 

,, 

Mushkar 

C.  Warren 

Makkedah 

Moghar 

»» 

„         (Onamasticon) 

Sheikh  Mudkor 

«» 

Harith 

H6rch6 

C.  Ganneau 

Manocho 

Malha 

»» 

49ar8aba 

Kum  Sartaba 

»» 

-Geser 

Tell  el  Jezer 

)« 

t9 

Tell  Jazar 

T.  Drake 

Xirjaith  Jearim 

Jeba 

C.  Gauneau 
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Aodcnt  Name. 

Modern  Name. 

Proposer. 

.Remarkf. 

Bexka 

ElYesek 

C.  Ganneau 

Har-Rakkon  Mijarkon 

Oyftn  Kara 

t% 

Sikron 

ZemClka 

)> 

Beth-Dagon 

Daiiin 

)» 

£ben 

DeirEban 

»> 

Ain  Gannim 

Umm  Jiua 

)> 

Aahnali 

f  Asalin 
\  Idhnah 

0.  Conder 

Tappuah 

Artuf 

0.  Ganneau 

Sharaim 

( Shameh 

ft 
C.  Warren 

Botkaib 

Beshlt 

tf 

GatU 

Huleik4t 

ty 

Enum 

Bir  en  Nahl 

yt 

Ether 

(Hatta 
t  K.  'Atr 

C.  Conder 

Jephta 
Duean 

Beit  Affa 

C.  Warren 

Bdlin 

i 

9) 

Libnah 

( Ibneh 

\  Beit  Jebrin 

C.  Conder 

Cabbon 

Abu  Kabtia 

C.  Warren 

*) 

Kebu 

it 

Dilean 

Eilin 

I* 

Shephalah 

Es-Sifla 

(  C.  Ganneau 

Aven  Hash'Sheteyah 

Little  SakLnih 

C.Warren 

*» 

Great      „ 

Dr  Chaplin 

Sorek 

Surar 

(  C.  Ganneau 
(  C.  Conder 

Jethlah 

Shilta 

T.  Drake 

Helkath  Haszarim 

Wady  el  Aakar 

1* 

Aaher 

Asirah 

)i 

Aner 

'Anim 

)> 

Bileam 

Ibleam 

y% 

Kabbith 

Arrabeh 

yy 

Amad  (Asher) 

Umm  al  Amad 

t> 

Adummin 

Tilat  ed  Damm 

»» 

Moznh 

K.  Dayt  Mizzeh 

»» 

Beth  Sbitta 

Shatta 

tt 

Bene  Berak 

Ibn  Ibrak 

«t 

Adullam 

Aid  el  Mey6 

C.  Ganneau 

Eahtaol 

Esh<i6 

Sergeant  Black 

Etam 

f  Beit  'Atab 
( 'Ain  Atan 

T.  Drake 

Sorek 

Wady  Surar; 

C.  Conder 

GUgal 

Jiljulieh 

{^"Sr      }verxa«»b«a 

Gilgal 

( Jeljul     (near      Es ) 
I     Sumrah)                 / 

C.  Warren         Very  doubtful 

Oreb 

'Ash  al  Ghorah 

C.  Couder       )  ^^^^^ 

Teeb 

Tuw  ayl  ed  Diab 

Haarath 

Mird 

T.  Drsike 

Middiu 

•> 

C.  Conder 

Oboresh  of  Zif 

( Khoroisa  (near  Tel ) 

t  Zif)             ; 

ft 

Hareth 

Kharas 

ty 

Hachilah 

Nebi  Yekin 

*t 

Debir 

£1  Dhohercyeh 

)> 

^anonh 

K.  Sanah 

If 

Eshtemoa 

Sem(i& 

If 

Heahiuuti 

El  Meshasli 

»t 

Luz 

Khirbet  Lozeh 

t» 

Cbozeba 

Kmizibah 

ft 

Ma*areth 

W.  el  Mogliair 

l» 

Arab 

K.  el  *Arabiyeh 

»« 

Cliff  of  Zir 

K.  Aziz 

C.  Conder 

Moladah 

Tell  el  Milh 

yf 

Hazar  Gaddah 

El  GliurrA                   ' 

tt 
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Ancient  Najne. 

Modern  Name.              |       Trop'scr. 

Remarks. 

HazarShual 

S&weh 

C.  Cor.ier 

Doubtful 

Dannah 

Domeh 

)) 

Anun 

El  Dilbeh 

tt 

m 

Goshen 

Zekiveh 
Makh&det  'Ab4ra 

}i 

Bathabara 

t  > 

Antipatris 

K.  Raa  el  'Ain 

C.  W.  Wilson 

Nob 

Nebi  Samewil 

C.  Conder 

Very  doubtful 

Mzpeh 

»» 

»» 

Laish 

Klsawiyeb 

»» 

GaUim 

Kbirbet  el  Soma 

f  > 

Gebim 

ElJib 

}t 

Madmaneh 

Bir  Neb&la 

)t 

£d 

Kurn  Sartaba 

}f 

CEuon 

Far4h 

( Robinson 
(  C.  Conder 

Doubtful 

Adadeh 

Adadeh 

»♦ 

Anhan 

K.  Hazanali 

»» 

Acbzib 

Kussah                          1            „ 

Castles  of  the  Middle  Agtfs, 

Galatia 

Kerati^a 

C.  Conder 

\ 

Pbins 

Kalens  a  wi^h 

t « 

Blwn 

Tantura 

J  t 

Arnald 

Latmn 

i» 

This  list  is  only  approximately  correct ;  no  doubt  several  new  identifica- 
tions have  been  omitted,  and  perhaps  a  few  credited  as  new  discoveries 
which  have  been  found  before,  but  are  not  generally  known. 

Makkedah. — The  identification  of  the  Royal  Canaanitish  city  Makkedah 
with  the  village  of  El  Mogbllr  was  proposed  by  me  in  1871,  and  recent 
collateral  researches  of  M.  Ganneau  and  observations  of  Lieutenant  Conder 
go  far  to  confirm  the  proposition. 

Joshua  XV.  41,  the  following  towns  occur  together  : — Gederoth,  Beth- 
dagon,  and  Naameh,  and  Makkedah. 

When  I  visited  Philistra  in  1867,  the  identification  of  the  three  first 
with  the  villages  of  Kutrah,  Beit  Dejan,  and  Nianeh  was  already  sur- 
mised, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  village  El  Mogh&r  (the  caves)  op;)o- 
site  to,  and  half  a  mile  north  of,  Kutrah,  was  the  modern  representiitive 
of  the  royal  city  of  Makkedah.  On  examination  of  the  site,  I  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rock-cut  caves,  many  of  which  I  heard  were  of  consider- 
able size ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  examine  them  at  that  time,  because  they  had 
but  just  been  filled  with  com  from  the  harvest.  There  were  also  indica- 
tions of  extensive  reroain.*:,  as  of  a  large  city  and  rock-cut  tombs.  I  could, 
however,  hear  nothing  of  the  large  cave  which  I  expected  to  find ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  this,  and  the  distance  of  Beit  Dejan,  twelve  miles  to  north, 
I  felt  that  the  identification  could  not  be  urged  very  strongly. 

The  discovery  by  M.  Ganneau  of  Dejan,  the  representative  of  Beth 
Dagon,  only  about  two  miles  east  of  El  Mogli&r  and  Kutrah,  has  consider- 
ably strengthened  my  proposition.  To  this  may  be  added  the  recent  care- 
ful examination  of  the  site  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  which  he  undertook  at 
my  request ;  this,  though  throwing  little  additional  light  of  importance  on 
the  subject,  has  found  no  flaws  in'  the  evidence,  and  has  led  him  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  pretty  satisfactory  identification.  Lieutenant  Conder  exa- 
mined many  of  the  caves,  but  found  them  all  small.     One  certainly  could 
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contain  five  men,  and  one  had  five  loculi  within ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  cave  of  Makkedah  was  an  extensive  cavern,  capable  of  holding  not  only 
the  five  kings  pursued  by  Joshua,  but  also  their  retainers.  In  any  case, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  cave,  indicating  that  in  some  manner  it  was  re- 
markable. 

As  there  are  all  over  Palestine  villages  surrounded  with  caves  small  and 
great,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  name  El  Mogh^r  is  one  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  early  inhabitants,  as  indicating  the  site 
of  a  remarkable  cave  ;  and  what  cave  more  remarkable  in  that  portion  of 
Palestine  than  that  in  which  the  five  kings  were  immured  and  afterwards 
buried.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cave  itself  may  have  remained  closed 
up  to  this  day,  the  tradition  hanging  to  the  spot,  and  the  Hebrew  name, 
tlie  Cave,  being  changed  to  the  Arabic  name,  the  Caves. 

The  position  of  El  Mogh&r  might  well  have  been  chosen  for  a  royal  city. 
It  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  a  narrow  tajo,  which  the  valley 
of  Sorek  has  scooped  through  the  sandstone  hills.  Immediately  south 
is  Kutrah  (Gedroth)  ;  to  the  west  Dejan  (Beth  Dagon)  ;  north-east,  Akir 
(Ekron) ;  and  about  three  miles  further  north-east,  Nianeh  (Naameh). 

It  is  about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Ramleh,  in  the  position,  or  nearly 
so,  where  the  writer  of  article  Makkedah,  Smith's  "  Biblical  Dictionary," 
proposes  it  may  be  found. 

There  are  many  reasons,  which  I  cannot  here  dwell  upon,  in  favour  of 
this  site,  which  I  may  now  strongly  urge  as  a  probable  identification,  the 
site  deserving  a  very  rigid  examination,  as,  until  the  cave  itself  is  found, 
the  identification  must  remain  uncertain. 

Adullam. — The  necessity  for  avoiding  hasty  inferences  as  to  identifica- 
tions is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Adullam,  the  position  of  which  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  indicated  at  six  or  seven  separate  spots.  Even 
so  late  as  1874  a  fresh  position  was  assigned  and  abandoned. 

During  this  year,  again,  another  position  has  been  proposed ;  and  though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  yet  I  agree  with  M.  Gannean,  who 
proposes  it,  that  however  strong  the  probability  may  be,  we  are  yet  far 
from  speaking  with  certainty. 

We  have,  however,  got  one  happy  result  from  the  discussions  as  to  its 
position  which  have  lately  taken  place — via.,  that  though  we  may  not  have 
the  actual  cave  and  ruins  of  the  royal  city,  yet  we  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  spot  where  it  should  be  found,  so 
that  a  little  more  search  may  lead  us  to  a  complete  identification. 

According  to  monastic  tradition,  the  cave  of  Adullam  is  one  with  the 
cavern  of  Kureitun,  near  Tekoa  and  Bethlehem,  accounts  of  which  have 
frequently  been  published.  It  has  long  been  felt,  however,  that  this  posi- 
tion did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  many 
other  sites  have  been  proposed,  such  as  Deir  Dubban,  Deir  Aban,  Deir 
Doula,  <S:c.,  at  some  of  which  there  are  very  remarkable  and  extensive 
caverns  and  remains  of  cities.  We  have  to  look  for  Adullam  in  the  She- 
phalah,  or  low  country ;  not  along  the  seaboard,  but  in  the  undulating 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah.  The  most  correct  term  would  be 
the  wolds  of  Philistia,  near  Jermuk  and  Socho,  both  which  sites  have 
been  identified. 

Not  far  from  these  places,  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  SClr  (the  probable 
▼alley  of  Elah),  is  to  be  found  a  ruin  named  Ed  el  Miy^ ;  and  to  M. 
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Ganneau  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
this  name  to  Adullam,  for,  in  fact,  it  contains  the  same  essential  letters 
(A  d  I  m),  *.  The  name  in  Arabic  means  **  the  feast  of  the  hundred," 
and  refers  to  a  tradition  to  which  at  present  little  importance  may  be 
attached.  The  hill-side  above  this  ruin  is  pitted  with  small  natural  caves, 
in  which  Lieutenant  Conder  has  suggested  that  David  and  his  outlaws 
found  accommodation.  Near  the  summit  is  a  grotto  and  wely,  sacred  to 
Shiekh  Mudkor,  shown  in  my  reconnaissance  of  Philistia.  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  name,  because  I  think  Mudkor  will  be  found  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  Makkedah  described  in  the  Onomasticon  as  being  (as  far 
as  we  can  judge)  on  this  very  spot.  The  Syriac  name  for  Makkedah  is 
Mokor. 

Lieutenant  Conder  proposes  that  only  small  caves  can  ever  have  been 
used  as  habitations,  the  large  caves  being  unsuitable  from  damp,  darkness, 
4kc.,  and  that  therefore  Adullam  was  not  a  large  cave,  but  a  series  of 
small  caves.  In  this  I  cannot  coincide.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the 
large  circular  caverns  in  Palestine,  with  staircases  cut  in  them,  were  once 
human  habitations,  and  that  the  cave  of  Adullam  will  be  found  to  be  a 
cavern  of  extensive  dimensions.  I  have,  however,  carefully  examined  this 
same  district,  and  could  see  and  hear  nothing  of  any  such  cave,  except  one 
about  two  miles  east,  near  Umm  Burj  ;  nevertheless,  I  cordially  agree  with 
M.  Ganneau  and  Lieutenant  Conder  as  to  the  position  assigned  to  Adul- 
lam, expecting  the  large  cavern  to  be  found  hereafter. 

In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  identifications  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Conder 
and  M.  Ganneau  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  likely  to  be  adopted 
generally. 

Altar  Ed. — Take,  for  example,  the  Altar  Ed,  erected  by  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  when  on  their  return  to  the  east,  as  a 
**  witness  "  that  they  were  one  with  their  brethren  on  the  otRer  side  of  the 
river.  Lieut.  Conder  has  very  skilfully  argued  that  this  altar  was  erected  on 
the  peak  of  Kurn  Surtabeh,  and  has  found  a  pass  up  the  mount  called  the 
"  going  up  to  Ed."  Kurn  Surtabeh  is  a  conical  peak  of  a  headland  project- 
ing from  the  Judean  hills  into  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  the  mo$t  conspicuous 
object  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  would  no  doubt  have  played  an  important 
part  in  times  when  hill-tops  were  so  much  used,  both  as  places  of  sacrifice 
and  as  positions  for  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this  mount  is  a  ruin  of 
bevelled  stones,  which  Lieutenant  Conder  argues  was  the  famous  altar. 
In  favour  of  this  site  there  is  much  to  be  said.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  when  I  examined  these  ruins,  I  supposed,  and  still  think,  them  to  be 
those  of  an  ancient  citadel  connected  with  a  town  somewhat  lower  down. 
The  Bedouin  certainly  then  asserted  that  there  had  been  here  a  city,  and 
showed  me  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  by  whicU  water  was  brought  in 
from  £L  spring  some  miles  distant.  I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
the  altar  of  Ed  was  built  close  to  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  bank.  Kurn 
Surtabeh,  however,  has  other  claims  on  our  attention.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  Surtaba  (see  Robinson),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  being  the  first 
station  to  which  the  signal  regarding  the  advent  of  the  full  moon  was  sent 
from  Olivet  on  its  way  to  the  Captivity.  The  next  station  I  have  to 
suggest  was  Kulat  er  Kabad,  close  to  Keferenjy,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
called  Gryphena.  M.  Ganneau  also  argues  that  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  (Sarsaba)  appeared  to  Joshua  (v.  13-15)  upon  this  mountain,  from 
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whence  its  name  may  have  been  obtained.  Whether  there  is  sofficient 
ground  for  this  argument,  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  judge  at  pre- 
sent. The  fact  that  Palestine  is  now  so  well  known  in  parts  that  such 
arguments  can  be  advanced  is  what  I  wish  more  particularly  to  call 
attention  to.  They  may  themselves  eventually  be  found  to  be  unstable, 
but  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  assist  in  lighting  up  the  whole  subject,  and 
thus  be  instrumental  in  giving  us  some  identifications  which  are  not  to  be 
controverted. 

Ortb  and  Zeeh, — To  the  south  of  Kum  Surtabeh,  and  near  to  Jericho,  is 
another  prominent  headland  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  smaller,  named 
Ash  el  Ghorab  (the  raven's  nest).  Some  two  miles  to  the  north  of  this  there 
is  a  valley  called  Wady  ed  Dlb  (the  valley  of  the  wolf),  and  Lieutenant 
Conder  has  proposed  to  identify  these  with  the  rock  Oreb  (raven)  and 
the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  (wolf).  I  do  not  myself  think  that  juxtaposition  of 
these  names  at  such  a  probable  spot  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  as  the 
valleys  of  the  wolf  are  very  frequent  in  Palestine ;  but  I  would  pomt 
to  the  proposal  as  evidence  that  much  careful  thought  is  being  bestowed 
on  the  work  now  going  on  in  Palestine  by  the  officers  employed. 

Quite  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  of  this  valley 
during  the  past  three  years  by  the  careful  descriptions  of  the  officers  of 
the  Fund ;  and  though  no  startling  discoveries,  several  most  satisfactory 
identifications  of  minor  importance  have  been  made,  and  the  knowledge 
of  many  places  of  great  interest  has  been  advanced  a  stage.  For  example, 
the  site  of  Gilgal :  Lieut.  Conder  has  advanced  some  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  its  position  near  the  Shajret  el  Ithl6  (shown  on  my  map), 
while  Mr  Drake  argued  against  it  in  the  discussion.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  Gilgal  is  not  yet  found,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  th» 
ruin  shown  to  Lieutenant  Conder,  and  which  I  know  well,  is  of  some  towa 
of  importance. 

The  Jel Julia  (Gilgal)  of  the  Jordan  Valley  appears  to  have  a  **  Will-o'- 
the-wisp"  nature.  In  1867  it  was  shown  to  me  as  identical  with  E» 
Sumrah,  to  north  of  'Ain  es  Sultan  ;  but  in  the  following  year  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  name  there,  it  was  evidently  not  a  true  name. 

There  is  very  much  yet  to  be  discovered  in  this  great  basin.  As  one 
of  the  three  or  four  Europeans  now  living  who  have  been  up  and  down 
both  banks  of  the  river,  I  can  assert,  from  what  I  iave  observed,  that 
an  expedition  to  that  valley  alone  would  richly  repay  the  trouble  taken, 
by  opening  up  the  mines  of  information  now  lying  beneath  or  remaining 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  traditions. 

Ntbo, — The  heights  of  Nebo  were  first  identified  in  1863-64  by  three 
parties,  who  visited  them  independently.  To  M.  de  Sauley  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  first  caught  up  the  name,  and  applied  it  in  April  1863  ;  but  he 
did  not  visit  Nebo,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  whether  he  saw  it.  The  Due  de 
Llnynes  camped  at  Ayun  Musa,  April  1864,  and  ascended  Nebo,  which 
he  calls  Jebl  Musa ;  and  though  he  evidently  recognised  the  position,  yet 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  caught  the  name  of  Nebo. 

Only  ten  days  after.  Canon  Tristram  ascended  Nebo,  and  also  vidted 
the  Ayun  Musa. 

These  were  all,  however,  very  hasty  visits,  and  no  information  was 
given  the  world  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Nebo  and  the  Springs  of 
Moses  until  I  visited  the  country  in  1867.     I  then  made  the  sketdi  of 
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which  you  now  see  before  you  a  copy.  I  ascertained  that  there  were 
several  heights  of  Nebo,  discovered  the  ancient  town  and  temple  of  same 
name,  and  gave  a  description. 

Since  then  the  spot  has  been  visited  once  or  twice,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  Professor  Paine  and  Lieutenant  Stever,  of  the  United  States  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund.  A  volume  of  ninety  pages  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  by  Professor  Paine,  giving  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable 
information. 

The  information  we  now  possess  is  most  precise,  and  the  identification 
of  the  heights  of  Nebo  appears  not  to  be  disputed.  Professor  Paine, 
however,  goes  farther  ;  he  attempts  to  locate  all  the  positions  about  Nebo 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  in  doing  so,  I  think  he  reads  the  poetical 
allusions  too  literally  and  rigidly. 

For  example  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4),  a  description  is  given  of  the  view 
which  Moses  was  given  of  the  land  from  Nebo,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  shown  all  the  land  of  Judah  to  the  utmost  sea.  Now  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  that  any  man  uYider  ordinary  circumstances  could  literally 
see  this  view  from  any  hills  or  mountains  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  view  given  to  Moses  cannot  be  seen  again  by 
any  human  being  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  therefore  it  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  ascertain  that  the  view  from  Nebo  is 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  account  given.  The  ex^ct  spot  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  the  verses  mentioned.  Professor  Paine,  by  arguing 
from  these  verses  and  others,  would  place  Baal  Peor  at  the  ruins  of  Nebo, 
and  Pisgah  on  the  hill  adjoining,  far  below  (about  1000  feet)  the  height 
of  Nebo.  In  this  I  do  not  concur.  I  consider  Pisgah  to  be  the  opposite 
and  northern  hill  or  height  enclosing  Ayun  Mnsa,  Nebo  being  to  south  : 
that  the  name  still  exists  I  contend,  in  the  name  Mushkar,  which  belongs 
to  this  hill,  and  that  the  traditional  site  of  the  tomb  of  Moses  is  to  be 
found  in  Kubr  en  Nebi-* Abdullah. 

These  detailed  identifications  cannot,  however,  be  insisted  on  for  the 
present  very  strongly  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  when  opposite  views  exist 
they  should  be  stated,  as  nothing  stirs  up  examination  of  a  place  so 
much  as  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  that 
parties  are  interested  in  further  light  being  thrown,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation given  will  be  read,  or  at  least  skimmed  over. 


The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester,  and 

Vicar  of  Eingwood,  Hants. 

In  the  subdivision  of  the  large  and  intensely  interesting  subject  which  is 
occupying  us  this  evening,  I  have  had  assigned  to  me  the  province  of 
Jerusalem  Topography  ;  and  in  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  cannot 
hope  to  contribute  anything  new  in  this  field  of  research,  unless  I  limit 
myself  strictly  to  one  or  two  particular  points  in  the  discussion  ;  and  even 
80  I  can  hardly  expect  to  make  myself  intelligible,  unaided  by  plans  and 
diagrams,  the  exhibition  of  which  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present. 
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I  purpose  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  two  main  features  in  the 
Topography  of  Jerusalem — to  wit,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  and  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  show,  as  clearly  as 
I  can,  how  far  the  authori^ty  or  authenticity  of  those  sites  is  affected  by 
recent  explorations  and  discoveries  ;  especially  those  undertaken  by  Captain 
Warren  and  Lieutenant  Conder,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  I  must  of  necessity  take  for  granted  some  knowledge 
of  the  general  contour  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  ques- 
tions at  issua 

One  remark,  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  two  sites,  I  must  offer  at 
the  outset;  and  it  is  this — that  the  historical  evidence  for  both,  into 
which,  of  course,  I  cannot  here  enter,  is  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  would 
require  a  vast  amount  of  counter-evidence  to  discredit  the  authenticity  of 
either.  But  this  is  not  forthcoming.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  counter- 
theories  are  based  entirely  on  pure  assumptions,  on  fanciful  conjectures,  and 
groundless  surmises,  whatever  proof  has  been  hitherto  dug  up  from  the 
debris  of  the  city — scanty  and  fragmentary  at  the  best,  and  often  of  a 
merely  negative  character — is  yet  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  authenticated  as  they  are  alike  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

1.  TJi^  Jewish  Temple. — Tlie  Temple,  Josephus  tells  us,  was  situated  on 
a  strong  hill.  The  sanctuary  and  altar,  he  further  says,  occupied  a  small 
level  space  on  the  summit  of  this  hill ;  a  space  so  restricted,  that  it 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  sacred  building,  small  as  we  know  that  was.  The 
rocky  ground  fell  away  steep  and  abrupt  from  that  highest  summit  into 
the  deep  valleys  on  either  side. 

The  site  now  occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  comparatively 
level  summit  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as  the  Temple-Mount.  But 
we  look  in  vain  on  live  surface  of  the  ground  for  the  steep  and  abrupt  fell 
of  the  hill  described  by  Josephus.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  enclosure 
of  the  Haram,  as  it  is  called,  is  comparatively  level,  if  we  except  the  raised 
platform  on  which  stands  the  graceful  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  covering 
the  shapeless  mass  of  natural  rock  from  which  the  building  takes  ito 
name.^  It  was  not  until  the  Royal  Engineers  attached  to  our  Palestine 
Exploration  brought  to  bear  upon  this  sacred  enclosure  and  its  environs 
the  instruments  of  their  craft — sinking  their  shafts  here,  driving  their 
galleries  there,  burrowing  into  holes  and  crannies  which  a  fox  might  have 
declined  to  explore,  navigating  the  unfathomed  depths  of  unsavoury 
sewers  on  the  frail  raft  of  a  slimy  plank,  or  climbing  up  impossible  fun- 
nels on  rickety  ladders,  supported  only  by  a  projecting  fragment  of  friable 
ishingle,  while,  perhaps,  a  huge  boulder  of  loose  rock  hung  ominously 
overhead — it  was  not,  I  say,  until  these  and  many  similar  perils  had 
been  encountered,  these  difficulties  surmounted,  that  it  was  discovered 
that  this  now  smooth  and  level  surface  does,  in  fact,  conceal  that  steep 
and  rugged  ridge  of  natural  rock  described  by  Josephus  as  artificially 
expanded  and  enlarged  by  successive  kings,  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
onwards,  until  it  reached  the  dimensions  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the 
many  mansions  and  their  surrounding  courts,  of  which  Solomon's  temple 
and  altar  were  but  the  germ  and  nucleus.     The  result  is  to  prove  that  the 

*  The  top  of  this  rook  is  some  twenty  feet  higher  tlmn  the  genertl  level  of  the  ouler 
coart  of  the  Uarant. 
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acred  rock  of  the  Moslems  occupies  a  situation  precisely  analogous  to 
he  traditionary  threshing-floors  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  seen  by  the 
raveller  at  the  present  day,  viz.,  on  the  breezy  summit  of  some  rocky 
idge,  where  the  winnowing  operation,  executed  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
without  any  mechanical  appliances,  immediately  succeeds  the  threshing, 
rhich  last  process  is  still  carried  on,  as  in  olden  time,  by  "  a  sharp  instru- 
aent  having  teeth,"  or  by  the  treading  of  oxen  and  of  other  cattle. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  site  divinely  determined  for  the 
iitar  and  Temple  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  and 
hat  there  is  within  the  Haram  enclosure  no  other  level  space  at  all  suited 
or  a  threshing-floor,  I  know  not  what  further  evidence  can  be  required 
hat  the  traditional  site  is  the  true  one. 

In  any  case,  I  apprehend  that  one  result  of  the  recent  discoveries,  which 
lave  restored  to  us  the  natural  conflguration  of  the  Temple  Mount,  must 
»e  to  explode  for  ever  a  counter-theory,  which  assigns  to  the  Temple  and 
ts  courts  a  position  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram  enclosure, 
rhere  the  natural  rock,  falling  steeply  towards  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon  on 
he  west,  has  a  depression  of  from  100  to  150  feet  below  the  summit  of 
he  ridge,  the  ground  being  raised  to  its  present  level  by  made  earth. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  artificial  enlargement  of  the  Temple  area.  This 
ras,  Josephus  tells  us,  the  work  of  long  ages  and  of  successive  kings,  ou 
rhich  all  the  sacred  treasures  were  exhausted.  We  may  well  believe  it, 
rith  the  result  of  recent  explorations  before  us ;  for  they  prove  that  the 
lechanical  contrivances  by  which  this  unpromising  site  was  developed 
ito  its  present  form  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  according  to  the 
•rogpress  of  engineering  science.  Massive  walls,  constructed  of  cyclopeau 
tones,  built  up  from  the  shelving  sides  of  the  ridge  to  a  height  of  some 
too  feet,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth,  was  the  earliest  and  rudest  form  of 
mbankment  as  described  by  Josephus ;  but  in  process  of  time  these 
•rimitive  earthworks  gave  place  to  artistically-constructed  vaults,  which 
mderlie  great  part  of  the  area  in  various  parts,  especially  towards  the 
outh-east  angle,  in  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Stables  of  Solomon. 

Of  these  vast  substructions  I  have  something  to  say,  and  am  glad  to 
vail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  correcting  in  the  most  public  manner  the 
nly  serious  error  which  I  have  at  present  detected  in  my  Topographical 
Notices  of  Jerusalem  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  while  the  study 
ras  still  in  its  infancy,  and  we  were  all  groping  in  the  dark,  speculating, 
8  it  has  since  been  proved,  on  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was 
oncealed  by  the  accumulation  of  debris  overlying  the  original  rock  for 
ome  130  feet  or  more. 

The  extension  of  the  Temple  area  to  the  south  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
he  erection  of  his  royal  cloister  or  portico  on  the  south  wall,  was 
apposed  by  Professor  Willis  and  others  to  have  left  their  traces  in  that 
ast  substruction  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  which  he  took  to  have 
►ecu  in  its  original  design  —  however  subsequently  reconstructed — the 
jjdercroft  of  Herod's  magnificent  cloister.  My  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  conclusion  was  twofold.  There  was,  so  fur  as  I  wi^s  aware,  no  evi- 
lence  to  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  any  masonry  earlier  than  Saracenic  times^ 
ad  no  traces  of  a  city  wall  having  run  into  the  Haram  wall  at  the  south- 
ast  angle^  as  the  wall  of  Ophel  must  have  done  had  this  been  the  angle 
f  the  Temple  area.     The  former  of  these  two  diflSculties  had  been  already 
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removed  by  the  discovery,  by  the  Count  de  Vogue,  of  faint  but  sufficient 
indications  of  Herodian  masonry  in  the  substructions,  before  the  wholly 
unexpected  discovery  of  the  wall  of  Ophel,  proved  to  demonstration  that 
the  Temple  area  was  conterminous  with  the  existing  Mosk  enclosure  in 
this  quarter. 

This  discovery,  the  result  of  a  happy  accident,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  hitherto  made  for  the  elucidation  of  the  topography  of  Ancient 
Jerusalem.  It  was  made  in  sinking  a  shaft  thirty-seven  feet  south  of  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Haram  wall,  which  here  towers  aloft  to  the 
height  of  some  eighty-six  feet.  The  top  of  the  Ophel  wall  was  found 
only  four  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  what  was 
once  its  height,  but  is  now  its  depth,  was  found  to  be  fifty-three  feet  to  the 
rock.  It  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  800  feet  in  a  south  and 
south-westerly  direction,  and  for  twenty-four  feet  its  course  was  occupied 
by  a  massive  tower. 

If  this  result  of  the  survey  has  been  to  correct  one  important  error  m 
my  Restoration  of  Jerusalem,  other  of  its  results  have  tended  very  much 
to  corroborate  and  confirm  theories  of  scarcely  less  importance. 

The  spring-course  of  an  enormous  arch,  jutting  out  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  Haram,  not  far  from  its  south-west  angle,  had  for  some  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  various  travellers,  when  Dr  Robinson,  in  his 
justly  renowned  **  Biblical  Researches,"  started  the  theory  that  this  was 
a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Bridge  often  mentioned  by  Josephus,  from 
the  time  of  Pompey  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  as 
spanning  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  joining  the  Temple  Mount  to 
the  Upper  City ;  and  in  this  theory  I  was  fain  to  acquiesce  during  my 
residence  at  Jerusalem.  More  mature  reflection,  however,  and  a  wider 
and  deeper  study  of  the  topographical  notes  of  the  Jewish  historian,  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  I  proposed  to 
transfer  the  Bridge  to  a  point  further  to  the  north,  t.^.,  higher  up  the 
valley,  where  it  is  crossed  by  an  embankment,  traversed  by  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Jerusalem,  called  David  Street,  running  from  west  to  east, 
and  leading  from  the  Bazaars  to  the  Haram.  This  embankment  had 
somehow  escaped  the  observation  of  Dr  Robinson ;  and  when  I  pointed  it 
out  as  the  representative  of  Josephus's  Bridge,  he  boldly  challenged  its  veiy 
existence.  Our  Officers  of  Engineers  came  with  their  sappers  and  miners, 
and  made  short  work  of  Dr  Robinson's  Bridge,  though  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  restoring  or  completing  the  arch  itself,  for  the  opposite  pier 
was  there  in  situ,  and  the  vuussoirs  of  the  fallen  arch  might  have  been 
readjusted  in  their  places.  The  width  of  the  arch  was  found  to  be  50  feet, 
its  span  41  feet  6  inches.  But  the  opposite  ridge  of  Sion,  which  is  here 
precipitous,  is  some  350  feet  from  the  Haram  wall,  and  rises  much  higher 
than  the  arch,  so  that  it  would  have  required  many  arches  to  span  the 
valley  and  reach  the  opposite  height. 

Our  Engineers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  labour  which  they  bestowed 
upon  the  determination  of  this  most  important  question.  "  Seven  shafts 
were  sunk  in  a  line  east  and  west  across  the  Tyropceon  Valley,  opposite 
to  Robinson's  arch,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  valley,  and 
search  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  viaduct.''  In  the  minute  details  of 
those  shafts  I  find  nothing  that  looks  like  a  fragment  of  that  massif e 
Bridge,  which  must  have  left  some  substantial  memorials  behind.    The 
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arch  was  no  doubt  a  ramp,  as  engineers  term  it — an  ascent,  t.^.,  by 
steps  or  otherwise — to  give  access  to  the  royal  portico  of  Herod  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon. 

Meanwhile  my  counter- theory  of  the  situation  of  the  Bridge  had 
received  most  gratifying  confirmation  in  the  discovery — first  by  Dr 
Barclay,  then  by  Captain  Wilson — of  a  vast  arch,  still  entire,  and  much 
resembling,  both  in  its  dimensions  and  in  its  construction,  what  Robin> 
son's  arch  most  have  been,  underlying  the  eastern  end  of  the  causeway, 
and  springing  out  of  the  Haram  wall,  as  does  also  the  other  arch.  This 
discovery  convinced  me  that  the  Bridge  was  still  to  be  found  under  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  debris  which  had  converted  it  into  a  causeway, 
and  I  b^ged  that  the  officer  then  in  charge  of  the  works  might  be 
instructed  to  probe  the  western  side  of  the  arch.  This  was  done  after 
some  delay,  and  with  a  result  which  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  arched  Bridge  was  found  to  remain  entire,  and  by  its  side  is 
carried  a  secret  passage,  which  served,  no  doubt,  for  a  private  communi- 
cation between  the  Temple  Mount  and  the  Upper  City. 

The  construction  of  the  newly-discovered  part  of  the  Bridge  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  the  eastermost^arch,  which  is  double  its  width,  and 
more  than  double  the  span  of  those  of  the  more  western  portion.  I  think 
I  can  account  for  this  difference. 

When  Pompey  was  approaching  the  city  with  hostile  intentions,  the 
partisans  of  Aristobulus  withdrew  from  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus,  and 
having  retired  into  the  Temple,  broke  down  the  Bridge  which  connected 
it  with  the  city.  They  could  not  have  destroyed  it  utterly,  for  while 
their  purpose  of  isolating  the  Temple  would  have  been  sufficiently  attained 
by  the  demolition  of  a  few  of  the  easternmost  arches,  the  opposite  faction, 
yi  possession  of  the  Upper  City,  would  have  prevented  them  from  inflicting 
serious  damage  on  the  part  of  the  Bridge  which  was  commanded  by  their 
missiles.  The  ruined  arches  were  no  doubt  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great^ 
in  connection  with  his  great  works  about  the  Temple,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  a  more  solid  and  substantial  style,  which  seems  to  have 
necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  old  Bridge,  of  which  the  indications 
may  still  be  traced.     This  much  must  suffice  for  the  Temple  area. 

2.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  may  be  dismissed  in  very  few  words,  not  because 
it  involves  questions  of  inferior  interest  to  the  subject  which  has  hitherto 
occupied  us,  but  because  our  explorers  have  occupied  themselves  almost 
exclusively  with  Hebrew  antiquities;  and  besides,  the  evidence  they 
have  furnished  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  almost  entirely  of  a  negative 
character.  The  state  of  the  question  is  well  and  fairly  put  by  Captain 
Wilson  in  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,''  p.  10  : — 

<<  The  solution  of  this  difficult  question  " — the  authenticity  of  the  present 
site — **  depends  on  the  course  of  the  second  wall  which  surrounded  the 
[western  part  of  the]  city ;  if  it  ran  to  the  east  of  the  Church,  there  is  no 
reaspn  why  the  present  tnidition  should  not  be  correct ;  if  it  ran  to  the 
west,  the  tradition  must  be  wrong."  He  adds,  '^  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  one  has  seen  any  portion  of  this  wall.'' 

I  am  disposed  to  demur  to  this  unqualified  statement  in  favour  of  a 
venerable  fragment  of  wall  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  street  of  the 
Bazaars,  described  and  figured  by  the  Count  de  Yogii^  (p.  11 8>  Views  50 
and  51),  and  which  he  identifies  with  the  second  wall.     But,  to  let  that 
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pass,  the  surve3'ors  met  with  insuperable  difficulties  in  exploring  along 
the  line  indicated ;  but  they  did  the  next  best  thing.  They  carried  on 
extensive  operations  in  a  parcel  of  open  ground  called  the  Muristan. 
** Our  object  was,"  says  Captain  Warren,  "to  cut  from  north  to  south, 
across  the  vacant  space  in  search  of  any  signs  of  the  second  wall,  and 
accordingly  shafts  were  sunk  in  line,  and  afterwards  joined  by  trenches. 
The  trench  from  north  to  south  was  350  feet  long,  25  feet  deep  on  an 
average,  and  at  about  200  feet  distance  from  the  Bazaar.  At  two  points  at 
the  southern  end,  shafts  40  feet  deep  were  sunk  without  finding  rock.  .  .  . 
The  general  result  was  unsatisfactory"  ("  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  271)- 

There  is  nothing  then  in  this  to  discredit  the  actual  site  of  the  Churdi. 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  therefore  a  tradition  so  venerable  and  welL 
authenticated  must  be  allowed  to  hold  its  own  until  some  more  valid 
reasons  can  be  shown  than  have  yet  appeared  for  setting  it  aside.  As  for 
all  counter  theories,  which  h^ve  attempted  to  find  another  site,  whether 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or  for  the  Temple,  I  have  no  hesitation,  after 
careful  and  renewed  study  of  the  questions,  in  pronouncing  them,  one  and 
all,  utterly  worthless. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  issues  of  these  archaeological 
and  topographical  questions.  The  true  site  of  the  "  holy  and  beautiful 
house,"  in  which  alone  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  God  was  worshipped 
with  an  acceptable  worship,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
those  who  have  inherited  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  Uod's  ancient 
people,  "  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever ;  **  while  the  rock-hewn 
tomb,  in  which  lay  the  Body  of  that  humanity  anointed  with  Deity,  in 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  had  wrought  out  eternal  redemption  for  us  on 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  must  ever  be  regarded  with  deepest  veneration  by 
all  succeeding  generations,  as  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  for  more  thah 
1500  years  by  devout  believers  from  every  nation  under  heaven.  That 
**  Marty ry  of  the  Resurrection,"  which  was  the  title  by  which  the  ancients 
delighted  to  honour  it,  may  still  retain  its  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
English  Churchman,  as  part  of  hb  Catholic  inheritance  from  undivided 
Christendom.  And  should  it  ever  be  proved  that  the  exigencies  of  truth 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  cherished  belief,  surrendered  it  shall  be,  and 
that  unreservedly,  though  not  without  a  pang  of  fond  regret,  for  the 
''  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error." 


SUMMARY  OF  PAPER. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tbistram,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Canon  of  Durham. 

MoAB,  though  not  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  is  nevertheless  a  Bible 
land ;  yet  till  recently  its  soil  had  scarcely  been  trodden  by  an  Euroflean, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Crusaders,  it  is  true,  held  the 
fortress  of  Kerak  in  the  south,  but  they  reached  it  by  the  southern  route, 
and  penetrated  no  further  northward.  In  the  north-east  I  have  gased  on 
a  vast  palace,  probably  Persian,  so  beautiful,  elaborate,  and  unique  in  ito 
architecture,  that  it  is  impossible  it  can  ever  have  been  seen  by  ciinUsed 
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since  the  Saracen  inroad  and  have  remained  unknown,  yet  it  is  name- 
&nd  without  tradition  attaching.  The  discovery  of  the  famous  Moabite 
;e  by  the  Rev.  F.  Klein  at  length  attracted  attention  to  the  country. 
tiat  stone  we  have  a  witness  older  than  the  slabs  of  Nineveh,  a  witness 
*e8ence  of  which  most  of  the  coins  and  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  of 
juity  are  comparatively  young,  which  has  come  forth  from  the  depths 
ast  centuries  to  give  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  record, 
.  a  distinctness,  a  copiousness,  and  a  particularity  which  render  it 
»eakably  valuable,  and  engraved,  too,  in  characters  which  are  probably 
^ery  forms  of  the  letters  in  which,  600  years  before,  the  Pentateuch 
f  had  been  penned. 

'  could  not  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  any  similar  or  coeval  stones 
remained  aboveground.  But  the  discovery  at  least  showed  that 
b  was  not,  as  it  had  been  assumed,  a  desolate  tract,  without  a  feature 
iterest  on  its  surface.  Professor  Palmer  and  Mr  Tyrwhitt  Drake  made 
rried  journey  on  foot  from  south  to  north  in  1871,  and  in  the  following 
a  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  visited  the  country  more  leisurely.  The 
It  of  our  investigations  is,  that  there  is  hardly  a  case  in  which  the 
3d  history  impinges  on  that  of  Moab,  with  the  exception  of  the  early 
sion  of  Eglon,  soon  after  the  conquest,  in  which  the  inspired  record 
)t  more  or  less  illustrated  by  present  facts.  The  glowing  prophecies 
laiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  allusions 'of  Amos  and  Zephauiah,  the  story  of 
wars  of  Sihon,  of  Jephthah,  and  of  Joab,  must  ever  be  read  with 
»ened  interest  by  those  who  have  noted  their  marvellous  coincidence 
I  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  now  see  it. 

he  first  notice  of  the  land  of  Moab  is  the  allusion  in  the  history  of  the 
of  Chedorlaomer  upon  the  primeval  inhabitants,  the  earliest  organised 
sion  on  record  :  where  we  are  told  that  Chedorlaomer  defeated  the 
iatm,  the  Zuzim^nndi  the  Emim  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  Ham,  and  Shaveh 
athaim.  *  Along  with  these  are  named  here,  as  also  in  Dent.  ii.  10,  the 
ites  in  Mount  Seir.  The  names  of  the  two  latter  sites,  Ham  and  Kiri- 
im,  yet  linger  in  central  and  southern  Moab ;  the  former,  Ashteroth 
aaim,  is  with  reason  fixed  farther  north.  About  the  locality  of  the 
lies  there  is  no  question.  Now  almost  the  only  clue  which  we  have  to 
distinctions  of  primaeval  races  is  supplied  by  their  varying  modes  of 
iture.  We  have  here  four  distinct  tribes  named  anterior  to  the  Amorite 
Moabite  occupation.  The  term  Horites  signifies  "  cave-men,"  and  we 
J  abundant  evidence  of  cave-dwellers  in  Mount  Seir  and  the  country 
b.  In  Moab  we  have  no  traces  of  "  cave-men,"  but  we  have  three  dis- 
;  modes  of  burial  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  corresponding  to  the 
tions  of  the  three  races  of  giants.  We  have  cairns  to  the  south  and  east, 
lens  in  the  north-west,  and  stone  circles  like  those  of  the  Druids  farther 
h.  I  found  no  argument  on  this.  I  merely  adduce  it  as  an  example 
le  perfect  harmony  of  the  record  with  existing  facts, 
ext  succeeded  the  Amorites,  who,  having  first  occupied  the  east,  suc- 
ed  under  Sihon  in  ejecting  the  Moabites  from  the  region  north  of  Am  on. 
is  mentioned  in  almost  the  earliest  national  song  extant  (Numb,  xxi) 
Sihon's  triumph  was  short-lived.  In  the  battle  of  Jahaz,  Israel  won  the 
le  of  his  territory.  Josephus  gives  us  details  of  the  battle  which  cor- 
ond  minutely  with  the  topography.  The  battle-field  is  unquestioned, 
he  slopes  of  the  hill  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Shihan.     Josephus 

2? 
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relates  how  the  Amorites  were  soon  driven  to  take  refuge  behind  the  walls, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Israelites 
to  rush  down  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon  for  water.  All  the  south-eastern  stope 
of  Shihan  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  network  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
differing  in  character  from  those  of  later  date ;  and  driven  from  these,  a 
flight  of  two  miles  would  bring  them  to  the  edge  of  the  tremendous  gorge 
of  the  Arnon.  Every  detail  of  the  battle  can  be  recognised  on  the 
spot. 

An  examination  of  the  country  enables  us  to  trace  with  minute  accuracy 
Balaam's  progress.  Balak  meets  the  prophet  at  the  banks  of  the  AmoD, 
the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  Then  he  takes  him  to  Kiijath  Huzoth, 
identified  by  the  Targum  with  Kiriathaim  (Kureituu),  and  its  high  place, 
i.e.,  Jebel  Attarus,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Kiriathaim,  and 
which  is  the  first  conspicuous  eminence  north  of  the  Arnon.  The  next 
day  he  goes  on  to  the  high  places  of  Baal,  i.e.,  Baal-Meon  or  Main,  the 
second  position,  whence  he  hail  a  commanding  view  of  the  future  country 
of  Israel.  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Pisgah.or  Nebo,  and  finally  to  the 
top  of  Peor  facing  Jeshimon,  t.«.,  the  ridge  north  of  Nebo,  and  due  west 
of  Heshbon,  where  there  are  a  group  of  ruins  and  a  full  view  of  the 
plauis  of  Shittim.  I  conceive  it  impossible,  when  on  the  spot,  not  to 
recognise  the  four  sacrificial  stations,  or  to  suppose  the  account  to  have 
been  written  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  country. 

The  persistency  of  the  names  of  towns  and  districts  is  noteworthy. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Moabite  nomenclature,  viz.,  that  so  many  of 
the  names  have  a  dual  termination.  Now  the  character  of  Moab  when  we 
have  left  the  edge  of  the  ridge  is  an  upland  plain,  covered  with  low 
mounds  which  are  often  in  groups.  Many  of  the  towns  are  built  on  two 
mounds,  surrounded  by  a  common  wall,  and  Professor  Palmer  discoTered 
that  in  the  provincial  vocabulary  the  name  haritk  is  given  to  these 
mounds — the  very  word  which  occurs  in  Kir-harosheth  or  herei — ^and  of 
the  meaning  of  which  we  were  ignorant.  When  we  see  the  two  hills  of 
both  the  Eiriathaims  we  at  once  appreciate  the  force  of  the  termination. 

I  may  mention  one  interesting  case  of  persistency  in  a  name.  We  had 
been  examining  Aroer  and  Dibon.  When  riding  due  east,  we  found  oux- 
selves  in  a  long  sloping  depression,  with  grass-grown  ridges  running  across 
it  every  few  hundred  yards  up  the  hillsides.  We  could  get  no  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  these  ridges,  but  were  simply  told  we  were  in  the 
**  Derb  Kum  Dhiban,"  the  way  of  the  vineyards  of  Dibon.  The  vall^  was 
about  three  miles  long.  Probably  none  of  the  Arabs  ever  saw  a  vine,  and 
there  remains  not  one  in  the  country.  But  we  could  see  at  once  that  these 
grass-grown  dykes  were  stone  heaps,  such  as  those  on  which  the  vine  is 
to-day  trailed  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon ;  and  when  we  turn 
to  Judges,  we  read  that  Jephthah  "  pursued  the  Ammonites  from  Aroer 
unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards.''  Now,  this  was  exactly  the  route  which 
a  defeated  army  from  the  east  would  take  in  its  retreat,  and  the  name  re- 
mains in  another  language,  identical  in  signification. 

Of  the  eighteen  towns  mentioned  on  the  stone  of  Mesha,  fourteen  occur 
in  Scripture,  and  can  be  identified  in  the  modem  vernacular.  These  were 
all  examined  by  our  party.  One — Horonaim — occurs  both  on  the  sUme  and 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  not  yet  recovered,  but  we  can  infer  that  it  was  on  the 
frontier  of  Edom,  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored ;  and  three 
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others  are  unknown  or  only  doubtfully  identified.  Of  the  names  hitherto 
regarded  as  lost,  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  several,  such  as  Dimon, 
were  met  with  by  ns. 

The  fruits  and  the  vines  of  Moab  are  repeatedly  mentioned ;  of  these 
not  a  trace  remains  in  the  upper  country.  A  few  old  almond-trees  on 
Attarus  are  the  only  relics.  Yet  we  have  evidence  of  its  former  state, 
not  only  in  the  traces  of  vineyards,  as  near  Dibon,  but  in  the  wine-presses, 
and  especially  in  the  oil-presses,  with  their  great  stones  like  huge  mill- 
stones, to  be  found  among  the  heaps  of  nearly  every  city.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  add,  that  with  the  single  exception  of  Kerak, 
there  remains  not  a  town  inhabited  in  the  whole  country.  With  the 
extermination  of  the  settled  population  the  fruit-trees  would  perish,  and 
with  their  destruction  the  rains  become  uncertain.  We  may  understand 
the  desolation  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  wells  (2  Kings  iii.)  when 
we  notice  that  on  the  cistern-supply  Moab  must  have  been  absolutely 
dependent ;  for  its  only  rivers,  as  the  Arnon  and  Callirrhoe,  are  in  deep 
gorges,  and  wholly  useless  for  irrigation.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  great 
feature  of  the  country  are  its  hollowed  cisterns.  These  form  a  perfect 
labyrinth  under  every  mound,  and  in  number  and  capacity  far  exceed 
even  those  of  southern  Judaea,  while  they  give  clear  evidence  of  the 
enormous  population  the  rich  soil  was  enabled  to  maintain.  Terrace- 
cultivation,  excepting  on  the  steep  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  there 
was  none,  the  country  having  much  greater  natural  fertility  than 
western  Palestine,  but  no  natural  fortresses  except  Kir,  a  place  absolutely 
impregnable  under  the  conditions  of  ancient  warfare,  and  which  the 
forces  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  could  only  annoy  by  their  slingers,  and 
then  raise  the  siege. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  yet  the  most  utterly  ruined,  of  all  the 
sites  in  Moab  is  Machserus,  connected  with  Scripture  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Roman  army  under  Bassus 
fearfully  avenged  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Jews 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
Labour  have  heaped  all  the  stones  of  the  city  into  one  huge  cairn.  They 
have  left,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  level  with  the  soil,  and 
in  that  citadel,  Josephus  tells  us,  Herod  had  his  palace.  A  deep  well,  a 
very  large,  vaulted  cistern,  with  roof  still  intact,  and,  most  interesting  of 
all,  two  dungeons,  one  of  which  may  probably  have  been  the  prison-house 
of  the  Baptist,  are  the  only  remains  within  the  keep. 

The  identification  of  Nebo  can  scarcely  be  called  very  recent,  the  place 
having  been  visited  and  recognised  independently  by  the  Due  de  Luynes 
and  myself,  within  the  space  of  ten  days,  in  the  spring  of  1864.  The 
name  Nebbeh  remains,  though  Pisgah  seems  to  be  lost,  or  rather  trans- 
ferred, under  its  Arabic  form,  Feshkhah,  to  the  opposite  headland  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  harmonises  with  that  described  in  Deu- 
teronomy. The  Plain  of  Shittim,  where  Israel  was  encamped,  is  spread  out 
Like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  lower  course  of  the  Jordan  and  its  mouth, 
together  with  its  plain,  is  open  to  the  view  as  far  as  opposite  Shechem, 
Buid  the  whole  of  western  Palestine  from  south  of  Hebron,  Judsea,  the 
heights  of  Benjamin,  the  hills  of  Samaria,  all  as  far  as  Carmel  and  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Just  in  front  of  Nebo,  on  the  lower  ledge  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea, 
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are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  with  remains  of  temples  and  of  Christian 
churches,  showing  that  it  was  inhabited  to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic 
invasion,  which  is  by  some  given  as  Shia'gha,  by  others,  Ziagha  or  Ziara. 
In  this  place,  I  believe,  I  have  recognised  Zoar,  which  we  know  was  an 
Episcopal  city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.     The  position  exactly  harmonises 
with  the  mention  of  Zoar  in  Moses*  Pisgah  view.    After  Jericho,  the  ruins, 
are  the  nearest  feature  in  the  landscape,  directly  in  front,  perched  on  a. 
low  brow,  almost  in  a  line  with  Jericho,  and  the  object  on  which  the  ey^ 
would  naturally  rest  in  its  survey  next  after  the  Jordan  Plain.     This  site^ 
likewise,  meets   more   closely  than   any  other  the   conditions    for  th& 
position  of  Zoar  as  given  in  the  story  of  Lot;  assuming,  as  I  think 
on  all  considerations  we  fairly  may,  that  the  doomed  cities  were  in  the- 
Plain  of  Jordan,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

There  is  yet  something  to  be  accomplished  in  Moab.     The  south-east 
of  the  country  has  not  been  carefully  examined ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  American  exploration  has  not  as  yet  accomplished  any  results ; 
but  we  may  expect  -that,  with  efficient  explorers,  such  as  have  now  gone 
out,  fresh  light  will  be  cast  on  the  sacred  records,  as  well  as  on  the  later 
history  of  the  country.     For  the  present,  the  state  of  Moab  is  exactly  as 
foretold  by  Zephaniah,  a  breeding  of  nettles  and  a  perpetual  desolation, 
and  the  men  of  the  east  possess  it,  i.e.,  the  Bedouin,  such  as  the  Bern 
Sakk'r  and  'Anizeh,  who,  emerging  from  their  eastern  fortresses,  annually 
depasture  it. 

If  we  can  expect  no  further  light  to  be  cast  upon  Scripture  history  by 
new  Moabite  stones,  a  series  of  discoveries,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  y^ 
guess  the  importance,  promises  to  carry  back  the  province  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  epoch  of  the  Flood.  The  brilliant  discoveries  of  Botta, 
Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  others,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  had  supplied 
a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  Books  of  Elings  and  Chronicles ;  and 
now  the  clay  tablets  of  Kouyunjik,  read,  and  many  of  them  exhumed,  by 
the  learning  and  marvellous  acumen  of  Mr  G.  Smith,  from  the  library  of 
Sennacherib,  are  spanning  the  chasm  of  centuries  farther  back.  It  is 
true  that  the  tablets  of  Assyria  are  two  or  three  hundred  years  later  than 
the  Moabite  Stone,  or  about  ao.  660 ;  but  Mr  Smith  has  shown  that 
they  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  copies  of  documents  of  incalculably 
greater  antiquity.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Delnge  tradition, 
of  which  there  are  now  three  copies,  presenting  various  readings.  Some 
of  the  characters  in  the  original  documents  were  of  an  ancient  type,  and 
as  the  Assyrian  copjrist  did  not  always  know  their  representatives  in  his 
own  time,  he  has  left  some  of  them  in  their  original  form.  There  are, 
besides,  sentences  which  have  been  originally  side  glosses,  which  have 
crept  into  the  text.  Assyrian  scholars  tell  us,  too,  that  the  language  is 
peculiar  and  archaic  when  compared  with  the  Assyrian  of  the  historic 
epoch. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  had  found  an  identity  with  the  Scrip- 
tural account,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  Moses,  or  perhaps 
Abraham,  had  obtained  their  story  from  the  myths  of  Chaldea — the  cradle 
of  their  race ;  that  here  we  had  the  source  of  the  Pentateuch.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  in  which  this  theory  must  involve  us,  to  account 
for  Moses,  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  seizing  upon  Chaldean 
traditions.     But  when,  instead  of  identity,  we  find  a  constant  difference 
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"between  the  two  accounts,  while  the  events  narrated^  in  both  are  the  same, 
And  occur  in  the  same  order,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that 
tiiey  are  distinct  records  of  one  event.  The  minor  differences  bespeak 
«n  independent  tradition.  The  Biblical  account  is  that  of  an  inland 
people,  the  tablet  of  a  maritime.  The  ark  is  called  a  ship ;  it  is  launched, 
it  sails  on  the  sea,  and  has  a  pilot.  While  both  accounts  make  the  Deluge 
to  be  a  Divine  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  one 
recognises  God  alone,  the  other  brings  in  in  various  ways  all  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon ;  both  mention  the  altar  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  after  quitting  the  ark,  and  both  the  sacrifices  by  sevens. 
There  are  differences  as  to  the  duration  of  the  flood,  but  probably  none 
■as  to  the  place  whore  the  ark  rested ;  for  the  peak  we  call  Ararat,  the 
Nizir  of  the  tablet,  really  lay  east  of  Assyria. 

It  is  too  soon  to  ask  what  has  been  proved.  At  le&st  a  new  field  of 
inquiry  and  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bible  history  is  opened  out 
to  us.  Who,  a  century  ago,  could  have  dreamed  that  a  contemporary 
Jiistory  of  the  wars  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Israel  would  be  restored  to 
us  ?  To-day  that  period  is  modern  to  the  Semitic  scholar,  as  he  collates 
the  various  readings  of  a  language  archaic  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
as*he  sifts  the  legends  of  the  Flood.  May  it  not  be  that  in  that  cradle  of 
civilisation  still  lie  the  histories  which  the  Assyrians  copied  2500  years 
ago,  and  that  among  them  may  be  tablets  which  shall  cast  light  on  the 
dispersion — on  the  antediluvian  Eden  itself?  At  least,  while  a  specu- 
lative criticism,  and  the  inner  consciousness,  and  an  oracular  Matthew 
Arnold  have  been  making  free  with  the  later  books,  historical  and 
geographical  research  have  been  building  an  impregnable  fortress  of 
iacts  round  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible. 


The  President. 

It  is  not  the  custom  at  these  Congresses  to  propose  any  rote  of  thanks,  but  I  am  sure 
yon  will  all  agree  in  carrying  by  acclamation  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  persons  who 
have  come  together  to-night  to  give  us  so  much  valuable  instruction  upon  the  land 
which  above  all  others  is  the  object  of  our  highest  interest.  We  have  been  revelling 
in  the  pleasures  of  memory ;  let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  thinking  of  the  pleasures  of 
hope.  The  second  speaker  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  Promised  Land  is  still 
a  Land  of  Promise.  Our  hearts  assent  to  that ;  let  our  prayers  be  offered  up,  from 
•our  hearts,  that  that  promise,  in  God's  own  time,  may  be  fulfilled.  We  know  what 
that  promise  is,  that  though  God  has  scattered  the  Jews  among  all  lands,  from  them 
will  He  bring  them  back.  That  He  has  scattered  the  Jews  among  all  lands,  I  can 
•bear  witness ;  because  amongst  the  first  subscribers  to  the  first  church  in  New  Zealand 
were  three  of  the*  Jewish  community.  That  God  will  bring  them  back,  my  own 
experience  has  convinced  me ;  for  there,  too,  in  that  distant  land  I  had  the  inestim- 
able privilege  of  grafting  into  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of  those  whom  St  Paul  has 
foretold  should  be  grafted  on  to  it.  It  was  a  mother  married  to  a  Christian,  who  in 
teaching  her  children  the  Holy  Scriptures,  became  herself  converted.  Now,  dear 
friends,  we  have  to  think  of  this  great  object  of  interest  which  is  open  to  us  for  the 
iotare.    It  is  to  pray  God  to  have  mercy  upon  all  these  children  of  Israel  whom. 
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He  hag  scattered  in  other  lands,  to  bring  them   back  to  their  own  country,  that 
country  which  Abraham  looked  into,  into  houaea  bnilt  with  the  hand  of  God  Himself, 
into  that  city  which  has  foundations,  whose  builder  is  Gk>d.    It  may  be  a  distant 
hope ;  so  was  it  a  distant  hope  when  that  aged  man  waited  for  the  conaolation  of 
Israel  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     And  though  the  hope  be  one  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  though  it  be  long  deferred,  yet  it  is  a  hope  which  rests  upon  the  promiae 
of  a  God  that  cannot  fail,     it  is  that  God  who  has  declared  that  in  Him  and  iu  His 
Blessed  Son  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  who  is  the  Ood  both  of  the  Jew 
and  the  Oentile.     It  needs  for  us  no  special  vision  from  heayen  to  conTince  us,  as  it 
oonyinced  St  Peter,  that  salvation  was  for  the  Gentiles,  and  not  for  the  Jews  alone. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  think  that  the  Jews  are  cast  out  from  the  hope  of 
salvation,  seeing  that  God  has  included  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Let  this  then 
be  our  hope  and  our  abiding  prayer,  bearing  in  mind  continually  that  without  tbia 
we  cannot  be  made  free ;  our  own  salvation  cannot  be  completed  until  Jew  and 
Gentile  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the 
eaist,  and  from  the  west,  shall  come  into  that  Kingdom  of  Christ  which  shall  extend 
over  the  whole  earth  until  the  day  shall  come  when  He  shall  be  surrendered  to  Hia 
Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 


TUURSDAY  EVENING,  Uh  OCTOBER. 


The  Bishop  of  Blomfontein  took  the  Chair  at  Seven 

o'clock. 


CHILDREN'S  SERVICES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Brass,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Matthew's^ 

Redhill,  Surrey. 

"Feed  my  Lambs''  was  one  of  the  last  commands  of  our  risen  Lordf  » 
proof  of  love  to  Him  who  took  the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them.  And  as  the  faithful  Pastor  looks  upon  the  young  of  his  flock, and  thifiks 
how  many  are  likely  to  stray  from  the  fold,  or  knows  by  painful  experience 
how  few  of  the  Children  in  his  Schools  become  regular  attendants  on  the 
means  of  grace,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  increasing  anxiety  how  he  can  best 
carry  out  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him. 

Of  course  he  must  not  forget  the  real  root  of  the  evil — the  corrupt  nature 
of  all  Adam's  children.  '*  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  and 
therefore,  unless  influenced  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  they  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  true  religion.  But  still,  when,  per- 
chance,  his  eye  lights  upon  the  children's  gallery,  and  he  sees  some  aleepj 
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and  UDiuterested,  others  restless  and  fidgety,  with  difficulty  kept  in  order 
through  a  tedious  service,  he  cannot  but  h/ive  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether 
he  has  been  acting  wisely  in  compelling  their  attendance  at  the  long  Morn- 
ing Service,  and  whether  he  ought  not  to  make  some  new  and  special  effort 
to  interest  the  young  in  our  Church  Service. 

But  where  is  he  to  look  for  assistance  ?  What  provision  has  our  Prayer- 
Book  made?  Almost  none  !  with  the  exception  of  a  rubric  directing  the 
Curate  to  catechise  so  many  of  the  Children  of  his  parish  as  shall  be  sent 
unto  him,  and  that  god-parents  are  to  **  call  upon  them  to  hear  Sermons,'' 
the  presence  of  Children  in  public  worship  seems  entirely  overlooked  ! 
No  Liturgies,  no  Hymns,  and,  indeed,  for  their  instruction  there  is  no 
elementary  Catechism,  only  a  short  "  Catechism  to  be  learned  of  every 
person  before  he  be  confirmed/'  and  nothing  to  supply  the  larger  Cate- 
chism for  young  persons  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

He  naturally  looks  to  Convocation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  the 
claims  of  some  two  or  three  million  children  hiive  not  apparently  been 
weighty  enough  to  appear  on  the  "gravamina"  of  that  august  body, 
unless  indeed  we  may  count  as  an  exception  the  fact,  that  for  several  ses- 
sions it  seriously  debated  the  question  whether  a  father  might  stand  god- 
father for  his  own  child  ! 

The  Clergyman  is  therefore  obliged  to  act  for  himself.  Shall  he 
revive  the  almost  obsolete  rubric  of  catechising  the  Children  in  the  midst 
of  the  Evening  Service  ?  By  all  means  let  him  try.  Catechising  is  a  most 
valuable  art,  which  the  clergy  will  do  well  to  cultivate.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  are  practical  difficulties  not  a  few.  To  catechise  well  in  public 
is  no  easy  matter ;  it  has  been  said  that  "  a  fool  may  preachy  but  it  re- 
quires a  giant  to  catechise  '*  /  and  if  badly  done,  I  fear  but  few  of  the 
Children  will  be  "  sent  to  him,"  and  he  may  get  some  quiet  hints  from 
the  Congregation  that  he  had  better  drop  it.  Besides,  the  Evening 
Service  isjiot  the  best  suited  for  children,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  all  the 
front  seats.  It  makes  the  service  too  long,  especially  if  there  are  Baptisms, 
which  are  also^to  take  place  after  the  Second  Lesson,  and  the  Congregation 
would  hardly  like  to  give  up  their  evening  sermon  for  the  sake  of  listening 
to  the  catechising.  An  Afternoon  Service,  if  there  be  one,  is  much  more 
suitable,  but  then  care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  clash  with  the  Sun- 
day School. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  disparage  Sunday  Schools  and  under- 
rate their  importance.  But  whatever  theoretical  objections  may  be  urged, 
the  Sunday  School  is  an  established  fact,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  one  which  suits  parents  of  the  working  classes.  And  if  any  clergyman 
neglect  to  gather  the  children,  there  are  others  ready  enough  to  get  hold 
of  them,  and  they  will  be  lost  to  the  Church.  We  do  not  pay  half  enough 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  numbers  in  every  Church  Sunday  School 
ought  to  exceed  those  in  the  Day  School  (in  my  own  it  does  so  by  some 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent),  because  we  retain  children  who  have  left  the  day 
school,  or  who  go  to  private  schools  during  the  week.  Besides  being  a 
great  help  to  the  Clergyman,  the  Sunday  School  has  this  immense 
advantage,  that  it  enlists  the  personal  services  of  the  Laity,  and  their  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Church — and  this  is  no  light  matter.  It  will  not 
do,  then,  to  sttbstitute  Catechising  for  Sunday  Schools  ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
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migbt  be  well  to  catechise  in  the  Cliurcli  children  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  who  do  not  go  to  the  school. 

By  pretty  general  consent  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  Special  Sermceifor 
Children. 

These  let  us  for  the  sake  of  clearness  divide  into  School-room,  Church,  and 
Mission  Services. 

I.  School-room  Services. — The  too  common  practice  has  been — after  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  morning  School  to  send  all  the  Children  to 
Church,  pack  them  into  a  gallery  or  remote  corner, where  they  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  well,  and  make  them  undergo  a  long  Service  which  was  not  made 
for  them,  and  a  Sermon  they  cannot  understand  !  How,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  can  we  expect  children  to  love  attendance  at  Church  t  But 
what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  Some  cut  the  knot  of  difficnlty  by  dis- 
missing them  immediately  after  morning  school  to  play  about  the  streets, 
or  go  birds-nesting,  or  otherwise  get  into  mischief,  for  the  parents  don't 
wan.t  them  at  home  in  the  way  of  cooking  the  Sunday  dinner,  and  will 
very  likely  send  them  to  a  chapel  school,  where  they  will  be  taken  care  of 
till  dinner  time  ! 

Far  better  (1.)  To  shorten  morning  school  so  as  not  to  take  all  the  fresh- 
ness out  of  the  children.  (2.)  To  let  only  the  elder  or  selected  children 
go  to  Church,  and  if  possible  sit  with  parents,  friends,  or  teachers.  And  if 
the  Morning  Service  be  shortened  (as  the  recent  Act  permits),  so  much  the 
better  for  the  children  and  adults  also.  And  (3.)  have  a  service  for  the 
younger  Children  in  the  School-room  or  some  other  building.  If  the  cleri- 
cal staff  will  admit,  let  a  Clergyman  conduct  it,  and  it  will  be  more  like 
Church  ;  if  not,  the  Superintendent  or  one  of  the  best  teachers.  It  b  found 
better  to  let  the  same  person  always  superintend,  though  the  address  may 
be  given  by  others.  (Many  laymen  have  a  special  talent  for  addressing 
children.)  When  morning  school  is  over,  if  possible,  change  the  room,  for 
children  likt  variety ;  or  while  seats  are  being  arranged.  Jet  them  take  a 
short  walk,  or  march  for  five  or  ten  minutes  round  the  playground,  to  air 
the  room  and  the  Children's  attention  !  Have  plenty  of  singing  and  chant- 
ing ;  u.se  some  of  the  Church  prayers,  or  the  shortened  form  of  Service,  or 
a  School-room  liturgy,  explaining  every  now  and  then  the  meaning,  teach- 
ing  them  to  respond  properly,  and  training  them  to  take  their  part  in  the 
Service  at  Church,  which  should  always  be  held  up  as  the  thing  as  a 
treat  for  those  who  behave  best  or  respond  best  Give  a  lively  address, 
catechetical,  if  possible,  and  full  of  anecdote  or  illustration  ;  introduce  a 
hymn  now  and  then,  if  attention  at  all  flags. 

The  experience  of  one  of  the  most  successful  conductors  of  Children's 
Services  is,  that  it  is  monotony  rather  than  length  which  tires  the  young, 
and  that  they  will  keep  up  their  attention  a  long  while  if  you  only  give 
them  sufficient  variety.  With  a  Service  like  the  above  the  Children  will 
not  leave  too  fatigued,  nor  get  home  too  early  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 

Some  strongly  advocate  also  an  Evening  service,  at  wluch  of  course 
attendance  would  be  voluntary.  For  where  are  the  Children  in  the  even- 
ing ?  not  in  Church,  not  at  home  unless  it  be  very  wet  Satan  will  sorelj 
find  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do.  If  you  make  your  Service  attractive 
the  young  will  come,  and  prove  by  their  presence  that  they  have  not  had 
too  much  of  it  already.  Two  or  three  neighbouring  parishes  might  nnita 
in  a  Service  of  this  kind '! 
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II.  Sei'vices  in  Church. — These,  for  reasons  I  have  given,  can  only  be 
occasional  May  I  be  allowed  to  mention  my  own  plan,  though  I  do  not 
profess  that  it  is  the  best,  or  suited  to  every  parish.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  all  the  front  seats  in  Church  are  reserved 
for  the  School  Children,  who  sit  in  classes  with  their  teachers  (or  parents 
by  previous  arrangement).  A  Hymn,  the  Litany  (all  standing  to  chant 
the  Gloria,  partly  as  a  change  from  kneeling,  and  also  because  standing,  and 
not  kneeling,  is  the  most  natural  and  becoming  posture  for  singing),  then 
a  Hymn  and  Collect,  and  a  catechetical  Sermon  with  a  Hymn  or  two  suited 
to  the  subject  introduced  in  the  midst,  then  a  concluding  Hymn,  prayer 
and  Blessing,  the  whole  lasting  little  more  than  an  hour.  This  Service  is 
▼ery  popular,  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  servants,  and 
parents  fill  our  large  church  to  overflowing. 

In  Children's  Services  a  twofold  object  must  be  kept  in  view — intelli- 
gible joyous  worship,  and  instruction.  The  Service  must  be  made  as  varied 
and  attractive  as  possible,  so  that  the  idea  of  '^  Church  '^  may  be  a  pleasant 
and  not  a  wearisome  one  ;  and  to  this  end  the  Children  must  themselves 
have  a  large  share — all  must  not  be  done  for  them  by  the  Minister,  The 
shortened  form  of  Evening  Prayer  seems  best,  or  the  Litany  ;  and  I  have 
met  with  several  excellent  liturgies  compiled  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  for  the  use  of  which  the  sanction  of  the  Ordinary  could  no  doubt 
be  easily  obtained. 

But  I  have  long  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  specially  prepared  and  autho- 
rised Children^ $  Liturgies.  Our  Church  prayers  were  evidently  not  com- 
piled with  a  reference  to  children.  No  one  can  pretend  that  such  sen- 
tences as  **  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry 
places,'*  &c.,  give  expression  to  children's  thoughts  and  ideas,  or  are  likely 
to  be  popular  with  them.  Prayers  like  this — "  From  all  bad  tempers, 
quarrelling  and  selfishness,  from  idleness,  rudeness,  and  disobedience  to 
our  parents  and  teachers,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  would  come  much  more 
homM  than  "From  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,  from 
all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Why  should  not  Convocation  take  up  a  practical  subject  like  this? 
With  reference  to  Singing  (a  most  important  part  of  Children's  Services, 
and  one  to  which  Nonconformists  pay  far  more  attention  than  we),  there 
are  many  hynm-books,  yet  a  good  Children's  Hymn  Book  of  about  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  aud^fty  hymns,  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  one  on  a  broad 
basis,  including  modern  popular  hymns,  only  taking  care  to  avoid  on  the 
one  hand  the  forced  experience  of  some  of  the  Revival  hymns,  and  on  the 
other  the  insipid  doggrel  of  too  many  of  the  metrical  liturgies,  or  mild, 
pointless  rhymes  such  as — 

*'  Mary  was  that  mother  mild, 
Jesus  Christ  her  only  child.  '* 

The  Music,  too,  is  almost  as  important  as  the  words,  and  often  tends  to 
fix  them  on  the  memory  and  recall  them  in  after  years.  The  astonishing 
popularity  of  Sankey's  tunes  with  children  as  well  as  adults  may  show 
us  what  a  mistake  is  made  by  confining  the  young  to  stifi*  orthodox  tunes, 
and  considering  rather  our  own  correct  taste  than  what  tends  to  make 
flinging  hearty  and  joyous  and  profitable  to  them.  Our  Church  has 
much  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  hold  which  singing  will  give  her  on  the  rising 
generation. 
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And  then  for  Instruction — The  style  should  be  simple,  if  possible  cateche- 
tical, but  certainly  conversational,  picturesque,  studded  with  illustration 
and  anecdote.  Even  those  who  cannot  catechise  may  make  the  ChiidreD 
repeat  the  text,  find  out  texts,  and  answer  a  question  now  and  then.  He 
who  would  successfully  teach  children  must  put  himself  in  the  child's 
place,  and  accustom  himself  to  look  at  things  from  a  child's  standpoint. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  Mr  Spiers,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
speakersy  and  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan,  of  Brighton,  one  of  the  most  strikiDg 
preachers  to  children  that  I  know. 

Time  forbids  me  to  speak  of  Sermons  to  the  Young,  or  do  more  than 
mention  some  of  the  best  authors — Dr  Newton  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  J.  J.  Bolton,  W.  Bruce,  G.  Calthorp,  Martyn  Hart,  Todd's 
Lectures.  For  catechetical  instruction — Malan*s  **  Parables  Explained," 
sundry  Lessons  by  the  Sunday  School  Institute.  Stock's  invaluable 
**  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  "  are  very  suggestive. 

Some  advocate  announcing  the  subject  beforehand,  others  follow  it 
up  by  encouraging  the  children  to  write  out  a  sketch.  But  one  thing 
is  clear — Children's  Services  will  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  care 
and  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

III.  Mission  Services. — Here,  of  course,  much  discretion  ia  re- 
quired. But  if  adults  need  a  Mission,  why  not  children?  Precisely 
the  same  reasons  and  the  same  objections  apply  to  the  one  as 
the  other.  Besides  careless  and  indifferent  ones,  who  need  to  be 
aroused,  are  there  not  a  large  number  of  young  people  in  our  schools  and 
congregations  who,  long  under  earnest  faithful  teaching,  are  impressed, 
but  not  decided  for  Christ,  still  halting  between  two  opinions  f  A  Mis- 
sion is  often  the  turning-point  with  such,  by  pressing  on  them  the  duty  of 
at  once  deciding  for  Christ,  and  offering  Him  their  heart's  affections 
while  in  the  bud  of  youth,  instead  of  when  faded  and  withered  by  long 
contact  with  the  world.  If  we  must  all  receive  the  kingdom  of  Qod  as 
little  children,  who  can  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  children, 
or  that  they  are  capable  of  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  benefits  of  His  salvation  I  and  if  children  are  not  saved,  what 
is  the  use  of  all  our  labour?  Ought  we  to  be  satisfied  with  letting  them 
leave  our  schools  still  unconverted  ? — satisfied  with  the  vague  hope  that 
perhaps  the  seed  may  one  day  spring  up  ?  Teachers,  too,  are  stirred 
up  by  it  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
child. 

A  Mission  in  my  own  parish  brought  me  several  most  satisfactory  can- 
didates for  Confirmation,  and  the  good  impression  produced  by  it  has 
remained  to  this  day,  many  dear  little  ones  meeting  together  from  time 
to  time  for  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction.  If  the  Mission  be  weU  followed 
up  by  a  course  of  regular  instruction,  a  band  of  decided  earnest  children 
and  young  people  may  be  brought  under  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  Clergyman,  and  be  a  sort  of  nursery  for  future  teachers  and  workers 
for  Christ  But  for  information  on  these  points,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
publications  of  the  Children's  Special  Service  Mission. 

In  conclusion.  Remember  that  the  subject  is  a  vastly  more  vmporUaA 
one  than  I  fear  must  have  appeared  to  you  from  my  desultory  remarks. 
You  have  the  working  daises  of  tJie  future  now  under  your  influence. 
Make  the  most  of  your  golden  opportunity.     '*  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
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not  one  of  those  little  ones.''  Remember  also  that  more  effectual  than  any 
system,  or  any  Services  however  carefully  arranged,  is  the  loving,  prayerful 
personal  intercourse  of  one  who  loves  children  much,  but  who  loves  children  s 
souls  more. 


The  Rev.  George  Everard,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Mark's, 

Wolverhampton. 

"  The  world  is  preserved  by  the  breath  of  school  children/'  A  saying 
like  this  presents  a  truth  worth  remembering.  The  children  of  this  gene- 
ration are  the  parents  of  the  next.  Their  influence  reaches  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  father's  heart  has  often  been  touched  by  a  hymn  sung 
by  a  little  one.  Many  a  godly  mother,  training  her  offspring  in  the  fear 
of  God,  herself  learnt  the  lesson  in  her  earliest  years. 

Moreover,  the  young  are  a  sacred  deposit  left  by  Christ  to  the  care  of 
His  Church.  "  Feed  My  lambs."  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  My  name  receiveth  Me."  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Sayings  like  these  indicate  plainly  the 
mind  of  Christ.  They  refer  to  the  weak  ones  of  the  flock — and  who  are 
weaker  than  the  young  and  inexperienced  1  The  under-shepherd,  like  his 
Divine  Muster,  ought  to  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  gently  lead 
them  by  the  still  waters  of  heavenly  love. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  labourer  in  this  harvest  field  will 
carry  home  the  most  precious  sheaves.  The  memory  receptive  of  truth, 
the  heart  open  to  the  kindly  word  of  the  teacher,  the  conscience  not  yet 
seared  by  long  contact  with  sin — all  this  gives  good  hope  of  blessed  fruit 
to  faithful  toil  in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Our  Church  system  presents  an  additional  reason  for  diligent  labour  in 
this  field. 

We  present  the  little  ones  to  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  : 
shall  we  leave  them  afterwards  uncared  for  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  they 
must  encounter) 

We  bid  the  parents  and  god-parents  to  call  upon  them  to  hear  sermons 
— shall  we  not  provide  such  as  they  shall  be  able  to  understand  ? 

A  promise  is  made  on  their  behalf  that  they  repent  and  believe ;  they 
are  pledged  to  fight  manfully  under  the  banner  of  Christ  against  sin, 
the  world,  and  the  devil :  should  any  effort  then  be  spared  that  in  due 
season  they  may  fulfil  these  solemn  engagements  1 

If  the  promises  made  on  their  behalf  be  not  fulfilled,  can  we  hope  that 
the  true  grace  of  baptism  is  in  the  heart  1  The  Scripture  knows  nothing 
of  latent  graces.  The  searching  word  of  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  is  not  limited  to  one  ordinance  or  to  one  dispensation  :  *^  He  is 
not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is 
outward  in  the  flesh  :  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly  :  and  circum- 
cision is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise 
is  not  of  men,  but  of  Qod." 

Again,  we  have  the  rite  of  Confirmation.     We  desire  young  persons  to 
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come  forward,  earnestly  and  intelligently  to  take  their  places  as  members 
of  Christ's  Church.  We  ask  them  individually  to  utter  the  solemn  words, 
"I  do  :  "  a  promise,  sincerely  made,  scarcely  less  than  this  :  "  I  believe 
the  blessed  truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  and  summed  up  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed  :  I  trust  in  Clirist,  my  only  hope  and  Saviour  :  I  yield 
myself  to  God,  to  serve  Him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

But  can  we  look  for  intelligent  faith  and  obedience  like  this  from  a  few 
weeks*  preparation,  unless  previously  the  ground  has  been  well  tilled  and 
the  heavenly  seed  cast  in  ] 

Nor  have  we  a  less  forcible  argument  in  the  Board  School  System,  which 
is  being  so  rapidly  developed  in  our  land. 

In  our  large  towns  we  have  not  the  proportion  of  children  in  our 
National  Schools  that  once  we  had,  and  in  too  many  cases  where  they  are 
taught  elsewhere,  the  religious  instruction,  even  where  it  is  given,  is 
scarcely  worth  the  name. 

Is  this  no  reason  why  the  Church  should  step  in,  and,  by  fresh  efforts 
on  the  Sunday,  or  the  week-day  even,  supply  this  great  lack  % 

We  must  not — we  dare  not — leave  the  little  ones  without  spiritual 
instruction.  We  must  leave  no  effort  untried — no  stone  unturned — to 
guide  their  youthful  footsteps  in  the  path  of  peace. 

We  must  reckon  it  one  of  our  plainest  duties,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  bring  them  and  to  keep  them  within  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Contrast  for  a  moment  two  children  : 

Trace  the  course  of  one — neglected  by  parents  who  care  not  for  their 
own  spiritual  welfare — lost  sight  of  by  Christ's  Church — without  a  word 
of  earnest  counsel  or  advice — sinking  ever  into  deeper  and  yet  deeper 
depths — drawn  into  the  vortex  of  surrounding  iniquity — then  in  turn 
becoming  a  leader  in  evil  to  a  generation  following — spreading  all  around 
a  pestilential  influence — the  effects  of  which  God  alone  can  measure. 

Trace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upward  course  of  a  child  brought  in  by 
the  agency  of  the  Christian  pastor — taught  in  the  Word  and  receiving  it 
— by  the  grace  of  God  learning  to  resist  temptation  and  rising  above  it — 
growing  stronger  in  grace  with  advancing  years — an  example  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  God's  service,  and,  by  a  lifetime  of  welldoirtg,  proving  to  be  as 
a  bright  candle  shining  in  a  dark  world ;  as  leaven  in  the  midst  of  the 
lump  ;  as  a  grain  of  God's  salt  in  the  midst  of  corruption. 

But  if  it  be  above  all  things  desirable  to  guide  the  young  aright, 
how  shall  we  accomplish  it  1  What  the  mark  we  aim  at  ?  What  the 
instrumentality  employed  1 

Our  aim  must  be  nothing  less  than  this — to  bring  home  to  the  young 
heart  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
Here  alone  the  mystery  of  life  is  solved,  and  peace  and  strength  found  in 
the  dangerous  paths  they  have  to  tread.  "  This  is  life  eternal" — and  it 
is  a  truth  both  for  young  and  old — "  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  has  sent." 

To  promote  this,  there  must  be  diligent  instruction  in  the  Word. 
The  lamp  of  truth  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  young  pilgrim, 
that,  by  its  light,  he  may  escape  the  pitfalls  of  error,  unbelief,  and  sin. 
The  trusty  sword  of  the  Spirit  needs  to  be  committed  to  him,  and  the 
youthful  hand  taught  to  wield  it  in  the  triple  conflict  he  has  to  wage. 

The  Church  of  Home  teaches  that  women  and  children  cannot  under- 
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stand  the  Scriptures ;  not  so  the  Apostle  Paul — even  with  reference  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Timothy  is  taught  by  his  mother  the 
lively  oracles  :  **  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

From  the  Word  we  must  teach  the  little  ones  the  true  character  ^f  sin 
— what  is  sin — what  its  ingratitude — its  folly — its  baseness — its  guilt — 
its  peril  for  this  life  and  the  next.  Very  tenderly,  as  with  a  father's 
hand,  we  must  lead  them  to  the  awful  heights  of  Sinai.  We  must  tell 
them  of  Qod's  law  in  all  its  breadth  and  spirituality.  We  must  tell  them 
of  the  holiness,  the  justice,  yea,  and  the  severity  of  God.  We  must  un- 
fold the  ten  commandments  by  the  light  of  Scripture  narratives,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  of  the  temptations  which  the 
young  have  daily  to  experience.  Then,  with  all  gentleness  and  afifection, 
we  must  remind  them  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,  and  that 
God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

It  is  no  slight  gain  for  the  conscience  of  a  child  to  be  in  any  measure 
enlightened.  To  know  something  of  God's  law  and  the  deadly  evil  of  sin 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  not  at  the  time,  it  may  probably  lead  to 
a  change  hereafter.  In  a  time  of  sickness  and  trouble,  or  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  in  later  days,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  founda- 
tion thus  laid  may  issue  in  a  true  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart  to 
God. 

But  shall  we  stop  here?  Shall  we  teach  the  little  ones  no  higher 
lesson  ?  Shall  we  instruct  them  as  to  their  duty  and  their  sin,  and  leave 
them  without  knowing  the  secret  of  strength  to  avoid  the  one  and  perform 
the  other?  Shall  we  not  rather  bring  the  children  face  to  face  with  a 
loving  Personal  Friend  and  Saviour  ?  Shall  we  not  bring  them  straight 
to  His  footstool,  to  learn  there  something  of  His  infinite  kindness  and 
compassion  ? 

I  fear  that  too  often  this  has  been  withheld.  Too  often  the  only  gospel 
for  the  young  has  been  something  of  this  kind  :  *'  Be  obedient  and  duti- 
ful to  your  parents.  Be  attentive  and  reverent  in  the  house  of  God. 
Tell  the  truth  and  never  swerve  from  it.  Be  diligent  in  your  work  at 
school,  and  do  always  what  is  right,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward 
in  this  life  and  the  next."  All  excellent  precepts  in  their  place ;  very 
needful  is  it  that  the  young  should  be  reminded  of  them.  But  is  Christ 
Himself  to  be  kept  in  the  background  ?  Are  they  too  young  to  see 
the  King  ?  Two  years,  for  his  sin,  Absalom  was  forbidden  to  see  the 
king's  face ;  but  what  sin  have  the  young  committed  that  they  may 
not  see  the  King  of  Zion  ?  May  they  never  enter  His  palace  and 
learn  to  know  and  love  Him?  Have  they  no  sins  from^ which  He  would 
cleanse  their  conscience  ?  Have  they  no  little  sorrows  and  troubles  which 
He  would  bear  ?  Putting  side  by  side,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  two 
scenes— -one  in  the  law  and  the  other  in  the  gospel. 

I  tarn  to  the  mount  which  burned  with  fire.  The  lightning  fiashes,  the 
thunder  rolls,  the  flame  on  the  summit  is  seen  by  all  Israel.  The  whole 
mountain  trembles  at  the  manifest  Presence  of  Jehovah.  Around  it  bounds 
are  set  No  one  dare  approach  or  touch  it.  Of  those  many  thousands 
of  little  ones  under  peril  of  death,  not  one  must  place  his  foot  within  the 
limits  assigned.  , 
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I  turn  to  another  scene.  Fifteen  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the 
long-promised  Messiah  has  come.  Christ  is  beytmd  the  Jordan ;  a  few 
humble  women  are  bringing  their  little  ones  to  Him.  Seldom  is  Christ 
angry,  but  He  is  displeased  now,  for  the  disciples  would  keep  the  children 
back.  Nay,  it  must  not  be  so.  He  kindly  welcomes  the  faith  of  the 
mothers.  His  arms  embrace  their  enfants,  and  His  hand  is  lovingly 
placed  on  their  heads.  The  word  of  invitation  is  spoken  once  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  young  in  all  future  ages :  '*  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Ah  !  Christ  loves  to  be  regarded  as  the  children's  friend.  He  delights 
to  forgive  and  save  them.  He  will  wipe  away  the  falling  tear,  and  listen 
to  the  lisping  prayer,  and  accept  the  hosanna  of  praise,  and  never,  never 
despise  the  least  that  comes  to  Him. 

Whatever  else  you  forget,  never  forget  to  set  Christ  before  the  young, 
as  the  Saviour  and  the  Friend  they  need.  Tell  them  of  Him  as  one  who 
is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  carries  thci  lambs 
in  His  bosom,  as  the  mother-bird  who  gathers  her  brood  beneath  her 
wings  and  protects  them  from  storm  and  cold.  Sure  I  am  that  children 
of.  six,  eight,  and  ten  years,  and  even  less,  may  have  distinct  experience  of 
a  Saviour's  forgiving  love;  that  the  arms  of  the  little  ones  may  embrace 
Him,  and  the  tendrils  of  young  hearts  twine  around  Him. 

For  the  purpose  of  leading  the  young  to  the  Saviour,  and  building  them 
up  in  Him,  children's  services  have  been  found  very  helpful.  May  it  not  be 
that  our  ordinary  services  have  not  only  failed  to  profit  our  children,  but  have 
often  been  positively  injurious  ?  I  fear  that  the  weariness  induced  by  long 
prayers,  and  a  sermon  not  understood,  has  often  made  the  church  a  place 
of  bondage  rather  than  of  holy  gladness,  and  has  kept  the  school  children 
in  after  days  from  ever  entering  within  its  doors.  A  thoughtful,  prayerfol 
child  was  overheard  in  prayer  one  Saturday  evening  to  say,  '*  O  Lord,  let 
the  minister  say  something  to-morrow  that  I  can  understand."  Sach  was 
the  petition  that  arose  from  the  heart  of  this  little  one.  It  is  a  prayer 
that  may  do  us  good  to  remember.  From  time  to  time  a  few  words 
dropped  by  the  way  for  the  young  may  prove  not  the  least  useful  in  the 
sermon. 

But  if  such  was  the  feeling  of  a  child  desirous  of  instruction,  what 
would  most  probably  be  that  of  others?  Ought  we  not  to  provide  services 
in  all  respects  likely  to  interest  and  benefit  whatever  children  we  may 
have  under  our  care?  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  occasional  efforts  and 
missions  for  children.  In  many  cases  they  are  valuable,  and  are  doing 
a  blessed  work.  Words  spoken  by  the  seashore  have  raised  up  youth- 
ful witnesses  for  Christ  in  many  an  inland  town.  Services  held  by  a 
stranger  for  children  in  a  Town-hall  have  brought  parents  and  children 
alike  to  the  Saviour's  footstool.  But  the  whole  value  of  such  services 
depends,  under  God,  as  I  believe,  on  the  instruction  that  precedes  and 
follows  them.  The  ground  needs  to  be  prepared  by  the  ploughshare  of 
truth,  and  the  young  plants  to  be  watered  by  the  continuous  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  Life. 

"  Unless  those  young  shrubs  are  well  watered  they  will  all  die  "—ft 
word  spoken  with  reference  to  a  newly-planted  garden,  seemed  to  my  ear 
to  have  a  second  application,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  of  deep  moment  to  the 
Christian  pastor. 
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Hence  I  prefer  spending  the  time  that  remains  on  the  more  regular 
work  that  may  be  carried  on  amongst  the  young. 

I  may  illustrate  the  work  that  may  be  done  by  a  reference  to  my  own 
parish  : 

Sunday  mornings. — Two  services  for  the  young  are  being  carried  on 
during  church-time — one  for  the  younger  children  of  the  Sunday  school, 
the  other  for  the  poorer  children  in  another  part  of  the  parish. 

Sunday  afternoons. — Once  a  month  a  children's  service  is  held  in  the 
church  after  half  an  hour's  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Three  hymns, 
a  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  an  address  of  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
frequently  catechetical,  occupies  less  than  an  hour. 

In  some  parishes  it  has  been  found  very  pro6tabIe  to  have  this  service 
weekly.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  very  special  gifts  in  the 
preacher  to  be  able  to  give  weekly  such  an  address  with  interest  to  the 
children. 

Once  a  year  this  service  is  on  behalf  of  Christian  missions. 

At  the  parochial  anniversary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
deputation  takes  the  sermon.  I  attribute  to  this,  as  one  cause,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Juvenile  Association — during  the  last  year  £44  being  col- 
lected in  our  Sunday  school  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Sunday  evtnhigs, — From  six  to  seven  we  gather  together  the  poorest 
and  lowest  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  not  the  clothes  in  which 
to  appear  in  our  ordinary  Sunday  school.  In  the  winter  season  the  warm 
fire  and  comfortable  room  attracts  them,  and  we  have  then  had  frequently 
not  less  than  three  to  four  hundred,  small  and  great,  instructed  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

Giving  a  short  address,  as  I  usually  do,  I  have  felt  the  importance  of 
this  work  not  second  to  any  in  the  parish.  From  thirty  to  forty  teachers 
are  engaged  in  this  self-denying  efifort.  Originally  conducted  as  a  service 
for  all  the  children  together,  it  has  now  been  found  advisable  to  divide 
them  into  classes. 

Wtehday$, — A  fortnightly  Bible  class  is  held  in  the  church  on  Tuesday 
afternoons.  This  reaches  children  of  higher  position  and  young  ladies  in 
boarding-schools.  At  our  last  gathering  upwards  of  two  hundred  were 
present,  and  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  for  the  blessed  results  in  decided 
conversion  to  God  which  in  very  many  cases  have  resulted  from  this 
means  of  grace. 

A  meeting  is  held  one  evening  monthly  of  our  Olive  Branch  Union — a 
union  of  children  instituted  after  our  Temperance  Crusade,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  family  happiness,  and  personal  piety.  Very  happy 
meetings  have  been  held,  about  eighty  to  one  hundred  children  usually 
being  present.  An  hour  and  a  half  is  soon  gone  in  singing  suitable 
hymns,  recitations,  and  addresses  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Union. 

The  circumstances  of  each  parish  will  determine  which  of  these,  or 
what  similar  means  of  grace,  would  be  most  useful.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  most  thankful,  did  other  engagements  permit,  to  have 
weekly,  on  some  week-day  evening,  a  short  service  for  the  young  in  our 
parish. 

Were  one  quarter  of  the  same  amount  of  time  given  to  care  for  the 
young  which  is  usually  given,  and  rightly  so,  to  visitation  of  the  sick. 
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we  should  probably  find  the  latter  far  more  satisfactory,  and  many  a 
death-bed  would  rejoice  instead  of  grieve  the  pastor's  heart. 

But  how  shall  the  work  best  be  done  1  What  is  needful  to  make  such 
efforts  a  success  ? 

(1.)  You  must  find  the  right  agents  to  carry  it  on.  Individual  influ- 
ence, under  God,  is  all-important. 

You  must  find  some  one,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  not,  who  can  catch 
the  ear  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  children.  A  willingness  to  stoop  to 
their  capacity,  a  sympathy  with  their  habits  of  thought,  a  genial,  kindly 
manner,  a  readiness  to  be  their  friend  at  all  times,  an  evident  reality  and 
earnestness,  and  a  lively  way  of  putting  the  truth — qualifications  like  these 
are  almost  essential  in  dealing  effectually  with  the  young. 

Then  as  to  the  subjects  most  suitable  for  such  services.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  few :  the  story  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood,  with  varions 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs — these  carefully  taught  form  a  good 
foundation  for  after-instruction.  The  sin  of  Cain,  of  Adam,  of  Ahab,  of 
Qehazi,  of  the  children  who  mocked  Elisha,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphinir— 
all  these  are  full  of  profitable  lessons. 

Then,  again,  take  the  lives  of  those  who  in  their  early  days  have  served 
the  Lord — Joseph  and  Samuel,  and  Josiah  and  Abijah,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Timothy. 

To  these  may  be  added  short  prayers  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, — as 
"  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye,"  "  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow,"  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  I " 

Selected  passages  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  especially  the  "  Betters," 
and  those  relating  to  time  and  the  value  of  true  wisdom ;  also  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  and  the  story  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions, 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  be  exceedingly  profitable.  I  would  add  also 
such  subjects  as  the  prison  scenes  and  death-beds  of  Scripture,  and 
the  incidents  in  Scripture  where  the  Word  itself  has  been  valued  or 
despised — as  the  finding  of  the  roll  by  Josiah,  the  conduct  of  Jehoiakim 
in  cutting  and  burning  the  roll  of  Jeremiah,  Ezra  reading  the  book  and 
expounding  it,  Christ  reading  the  Scripture  at  Nazareth,  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  searching  the  Word  in  his  chariot,  the  Berseans  searching  the 
Scriptures  after  the  preaching  of  Paul, — all  these  I  have  found  interesting 
and  helpful. 

Again,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  lessons  involving  something  of  a 
parable  or  allegory :  Noah's  dove  finding  no  rest  out  of  the  ark,  the  bird 
escaping  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  life  a  seed-time,  a  pilgrimage,  a 
race,  a  battle ;  or  lessons  on  a  particular  duty  or  grace,  as  trnthfulness, 
kindness,  obedience,  industry. 

But  there  is  no  subject  more  useful  for  the  young  than  the  simple 
narratives  of  the  Saviour's  life.  The  story  of  His  birth  and  of  His  visit 
to  the  temple.  His  works  of  healing  mercy.  His  parables  of  divine  graoe^ 
His  baptism,  temptation,  transfiguration.  His  cross,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  ;  these  above  all  else  should  be  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  the 
children. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith,  I 
have  found  great  help  in  the  admirable  selection  of  one  hundred  texts  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions ;  whilst  to  increase  their 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Word,  I  have  found  it  useful  to  take  frtMS 
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time  to  time  subjects  from  nature,  as  flowers  and  fruits,  trees  and  plants, 
l>irds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  mountains  and  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  Also  I 
liave  given  them  texts  to  find  on  parts  of  the  humltn  body.  Texts  on  the 
«ye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  tongue,  the  lip,  will  be  found  fruitful 
in  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  daily  path. 

In  fact,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  illustrative  teaching  in  every 
possible  form  and  shape  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  work  amongst  children. 
I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  to  reach  them  without  it.  He  who  can 
€mploy  it  most  skilfully  will  usually,  under  God,  meet  with  most  success. 
It  awakens  attention,  it  aids  the  memory,  it  drives  the  nail  home.  When 
prudently  and  carefiilly  used,  it  will  leave  on  the  mind  an  impression 
which  probably  will  never  be  effaced. 

Would  I  show  the  little  ones  the  peril  of  going  astray?  I  might 
enforce  it  by  the  story  of  a  lamb  which  had  broken  through  the  hedge, 
and,  wandering  on  the  line  of  rail,  in  danger  every  moment  of  being  cut 
to  pieces. 

Would  I  teach  them  how  one  sin  breaks  the  law  ?  I  might  fix  it  in 
their  minds  by  picturing  a  lad  throwing  a  stone  at  a  costly  mirror,  and 
'breaking  it  as  truly  as  if  fifty  had  been  cast. 

Would  I  teach  them  the  nature  of  saving  faith  in  a  way  to  reach  them  1 
I  might  point  to  the  gladness  of  a  child  in  receiving  a  valuable  present, 
or  running  to  open  the  door  for  a  beloved  parent  or  friend. 

Would  I  unfold  to  them  the  truth  that  holiness  is  only  to  be  found  by 
fellowship  with  Christ  I  Might  I  not  show  it  by  the  Eastern  fable  ?  A 
man  takes  up  in  his  hand  something  which  smells  sweetly.  '^  What  are 
you  ] "  he  asks.  "  I  am  only  a  piece  of  clay,  but  I  have  been  lying  near 
•^  sweet  rose,  and  it  has  given  me  its  own  sweet  savour.'' 

Would  I  persuade  them  to  watch  against  temptation  in  every  form  ?  I 
might  tell  them  of  the  powder-mills  at  Dartford — the  trees  cut  down,  the 
shoes  of  the  visitor  taken  off;  every  possible  precaution  taken  lest  danger 
should  arise. 

But  whatever  plans  we  adopt,  or  methods  we  employ,  we  need  con- 
tinnally  to  be  reminded  that  the  flower  and  the  blessing  are  from  above. 
We  need  the  dew  of  divine  grace  and  the  breath  of  the  quickening 
Spirit.  We  must  give  ourselves  to  prayer,  or  all  that  we  do  will  be  in 
Tain.  We  must  expect  great  things  from  God,  as  well  as  attempt  great 
things  for  God.  We  must  rely  upon  the  promise,  and  be  ever  looking 
out  for  its  fulfilment :  "  I  will  pour  My  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  and  My 
blessing  upon  thine  oflfepring.*' 

Nor  must  we  be  discouraged  by  stones  of  difficulty  in  the  way. 
We  may  feel  unfitted  for  the  work,  or  be  unable  to  find  the  helpers 
we  would  desire,  but  God  can  supply  our  need.  He  can  bestow  the  gift 
which  we  lack,  or  nuse  up  those  who  can  most  efficiently  help  us. 

The  children  we  seek  to  benefit  may  have  sunk  very^low,  and  may  seem 
bard  to  impress.  They  may  be  rude  and  coarse,  careless  and  wilful. 
They  may  be  slow  to  learn,  and  apt  to  forget.  They  may  be  proud  and 
perverse,  and  repay  your  toil  by  apparent  ingratitude.  'Yet  bear  with 
them  tenderly,  patiently,  for  Christ's  sake.  The  evil  may  be  on  the 
surface,  whilst  something  of  good  may  be  working  within  ;  and  the  fruit 
will  yet  be  seen.  The  good  Spirit  shall  make  the  seed  to  grow,  and  the 
desert  shall  yet  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.     Remember,  above  all 
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things,  they  are  the  lambs  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  which  He  hath 
purchased  with  His  own  blood.  And  to  none  more  than  to  such  as  care 
for  the  young  does  the  great  promise  belong :  '^  They  that  be  wise  (or 
teachers)  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


ADDRESS. 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Emery. 

It  was  only  at  the  especial  request  of  the  committee  that  I  andertook  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  and  when  I  see  so  many  friends  en  the  platform  better  able 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  stand  here.     It  seems  to  me  th&t 
the  large  attendance  to-night  shows  the  use  of  sections,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
manifold  works  and  developments  of  the  Church's  labours  and  desires.     I  am  sor-  * 
prised  and  gratified  to  see  it  is  so  well  attended,  for  I  scarcely  expected  it  to  be  to. 
Yet  why  not  ?  remembering  our  Lord's  words,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one 
of  these  little  ones ; "  why,  when  we  remember  how  it  is  said,  our  Lord  took  the 
children  up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them  ?    I  have  liked  much  in  the  papers  jost 
read,  but  I  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  children  suggested  by  the  last  reader. 
I  confess  I  would  approach  children   in  teaching  them  in  a  different  spirit.    I 
would  rather  approach  them  as  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  and  inheri- 
tors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  preaching  of  conversion  seems  rather  to  be 
suited  for  adults,  after  the  sad  experience  of  the  power  of  sin  and  temptation, 
than  for  children ;  and  it  seems  far  more  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  tbe 
teaching  of  the  Church,  to  approach  them  as  I  have  suggested,  than  to  speak  of  con- 
version ;  for  we  must  remember  that  Christ  has  said,  "  Except  ye  be  converted^  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Until 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  we  knew  and  thought  very  little  of  children, 
and  children's  services.     Our  habit  was  to  put  them  away  in  the  dark  galleriei 
and  corners,  though  we  expected  from  them  the  principal  part  of  the  derking. 
It  was  the  custom,  in  my  boyhood,  to  catechise  unfortunate  children  from  tbe 
Parochial  School,  in  Lent,  after  the  second  lesson  :  for  the  benefit,  I  snppoee,  of  other 
folk.     I  sat  in  a  pew  and  listened  to  this  formal  catechising.     I  don't  think  that 
method  has  answered  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  grief,  that  although  we  have  the  religiooi 
education  of  the  people  in  our  hands — we  have  the  children  in  our  National  and 
other  schools  from  infancy  to  twelve  years — yet  these  children  do  not  often  appear  in 
the  Church  afterwarda    There  are  many  reasons  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things, 
and  one  is  the  want  of  freedom  in  our  parish  churches ;  it  is  due  alao^  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  not  having  paid  special  attention  to  children,  and  provided  snitabla 
services  for  them.    When  I  went  to  Geneva,  some  yean  ago,  I  was  yery  pleased  ta 
find  a  service  for  young  children  held  regularly  each  Sunday  morning  at  eiglit 
o'clock.     There  was  a  simple  sermon,  a  few  prayers  of  a  suitable  character,  and  out 
or  two  appropriate  hymns.     Now,  why  should  there  not  be  a  special  children's  serviee 
in  every  parish  f    I  am  glad  to  know  that  children's  services  are  held  frequently  is 
many  places.     Some  schools  go  into  church  once  a  month  in  the  afternoon,  and  have 
a  service;  in  other  churches  there  is  a  children's  service  every  Sunday.    The  manntf 
of  conducting  them  is  different.    One  of  these  services  in  which  I  took  pari  in  Ihi 
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South  of  England  was  in  &  charch  crowded  with  children  and  parents,  and  I  remem- 
ber after  preaching  the  children's  sermon,  I  saw  an  old  woman,  and  said  to  her, 
"  I  am  afraid  the  preaching  was  too  simple  for  you."  "  No,  sir,''  she  replied,  "  we 
want  simple  preaehini:; ;  why,  we  want  children's  sermons."  These  services  may  often 
meet  the  wants  of  other  portions  of  the  people,  who  sincerely  desire  the  milk  of  the 
Word.  We  had  a  children's  serrice  in  Ely  Cathedral,  on  the  Day  of  Intercession — no 
one  oKjected.  We  had  banners,  and  a  procession,  with  good  hymns.  A  few  collects, 
two  or  three  hymns,  and  an  address  on  missions  formed  the  service.  Those  who 
address  children  need  not  be  merely  doctrinal,  bat  illustrate  with  tales  and  fables, 
and  other  matter  likely  to  guide  and  form  life  and  character,  as  well  as  rivet  atten- 
tion. In  these  children's  services  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  school  work,  and 
yet  I  think  the  children  may  from  time  to  time  be  taken  to  church,  and  we  might 
use  in  that  way  the  half-hour  we  are  allowed  by  the  Education  Code  for  religious 
instruction.  We  might  use  Saints'  Day  thus,  and  days  set  apart  for  missions.  Then 
there  are  other  services  which  interest  children.  A  friend  of  mine,  when  he  takes  his 
school  children  for  their  annual  treat,  borrows  the  use  of  the  church  of  the  place 
visited,  and  has  a  short  service ;  and  the  children  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  buns 
and  tea.  A  lady  once  remarked  she  was  afraid  of  children's  services,  because  she 
thought  children  were  getting  too  independent  and  puffed  up  with  feelings  of  their 
great  importance.  Though  we  may  not  agree  with  this,  we  may  be  warned  by  it  to 
be  very  careful  to  make  the  service  and  teaching  fit  for  the  children.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  these  services,  and  to  do  what  we  ought  to  meet  the  wants  of  Christ's  flock, 
we  must  not  leave  it  all  to  the  pastor.  It  is  impossible  that  the  pastor  can  do  it 
all,  and,  indeed,  he  may  not  be  the  most  fitted  to  conduct  children's  service.  Many 
clergymen,  who  are  good  pastors,  have  not  the  special  gifts  required  to  teach  children. 
The  clergy  then  must  be  willing  to  have  the  services,  and  recognise  the  help  of  lay- 
men, properly  sanctioned  and  duly  authorised,  who  have  special  gifts  for  the  work. 
This  meeting  shows  that  the  Church  of  England  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  and 
determination  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  young  and 
old,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  so. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  Hillyard,  M.A. 

I  WILL  devote  the  brief  time  at  my  dispoial  to  two  practical  suggestions.  The  first  id 
very  simple,  namely,  that  if  you  wish  to  hold  children's  attention  to  a  tale,  it  must  not 
be  read  from  a  book,  but  a  tale  told  in  the  narrator's  words.  This  secured  the  omission 
of  the  writer's  *' padding  "  and  fine  writing,  and  the  use  of  incident  and  Saxon  English. 
The  second  suggestion  is  to  utilise  the  time  allowed  by  school-time  tables  for  religious 
instruction,  by  giving  the  children  the  lesson  conveyed  through  the  eye  and  ear  in  a 
children's  Eucharist.  At  St  Laurence's,  Norwich,  the  choir  chairs  are  cleared  from 
before  the  altar,  and  the  whole  space  filled,  at  times,  with  children,  who  took  an  atten- 
tive and  intelligent  share  in  a  choral  Communion  before  an  altar  bright  with  cross, 
candles,  and  flowers.  Throughomt  the  service  the  children  sang  hymns  appropriate  to 
the  Divine  action  as  it  proceeded.  For  my  own  part  I  can  never  forgeft  a  children's 
Eucharist  witnessed  at  a  Children's  Home,  conducted  by  Miss  Cotton,  at  Leytonstone. 
The  service  was  similar  to  the  one  I  have  described,  but  the  congregation  were  children 
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drawn  from  an  inconceivably  degraded  claBs,  and  yet  their  attention  was  secured  and 
their  behaviour  most  exemplary,  for  they  had  been  thoroughly  taught  the  meaning  of 
all  that  they  saw  and  heixrd,  proving  that  the  service  of  Holy  Communioa  could  be 
adapted  even  to  their  needs. 


The  Hev.  J.  F.   Kitto,  M.A. 

I  PRESUME  to  8x>eak  on  this  subject,  because  I  have  for  the  last  fifteen  yean  never  failed 
to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  of  conducting  children's  serTices,  and  I  want  to  betr 
testimoDy  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  I  must,  however,  first  protest  against  the 
service  described  by  the  lost  speaker  being  regarded  as  a  children's  service  at  all.  It  ii 
one  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  for  which  the  Prayer  Book  gives  no  kind  of  authority 
whatever,  and  which  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  our  Churdb. 
Special  services  for  children  may  be  held  either  in  the  church,  at  a  different  time  from 
the  ordinary  service,  or  at  any  time  in  a  school  or  mission  room.  Of  course  the  servioei 
held  in  the  church,  with  abbreviated  forms  of  prayer,  are  those  which  we  most  valut ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  tbat  they  must  always  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  it  is  not  every  clergyman  who  can  address  children.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  hold  these  services  in  the  school,  and  conducted  by  earnest  and  fervent 
lasrmtn,  who  have  been  interested  and  trained  in  this  work.  I  have  had  t«n  laymen 
in  my  parish  who  could  conduct  such  services,  and  I  have  five  children's  servloet  every 
Sunday.  But  all  such  services  should  lead  up  to  the  special  service  in  church,  and 
should  prepare  the  children  to  take  part  in  and  enjoy  the  church  services.  In  this  waj 
children  may  be  taught  to  look  on,  being  allowed  to  attend  a  church  service  as  a  privi* 
lege  and  a  favour.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow  csre 
and  pains  upon  the  preparation  of  the  special  services  in  church.  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  conduct  a  service  myself  in  a  strange  parish,  and  have  found  that  everything 
was  left  to  me,  even  the  selection  of  the  hymns  and  prayers ;  there  was  no  attempt  to 
infuse  any  spirit  into  the  service.  At  these  services  the  choir  should  be  in  their  placet, 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done  you  must  make  some  other  provision  to  enable  the  childm 
to  join  heartily  in  the  singing  of  well-known  hymns  and  tunes.  A  plan  which  has  been 
tried  with  much  success  is  to  have  four  hymns  printed,  and  circulated  throughout  the 
parish  to  the  children  and  tlieir  parents  one  month  before  the  special  servioe  is  held. 
This  enables  the  children  and  their  friends  to  learn  these  hymns  in  their  families  sad 
practise  tliem,  so  tbat  when  they  come  to  church  everybody  ie  prepared  to  sing  tboee 
hymns,  and  to  sing  them  with  fervour  and  spirit.  That  plan  alone  is  suflBcient  to  throw 
^[>irit  and  life  into  our  children's  services. 


The  Kev.    Evan   Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal   of  the    Battersea 

Training  College. 


I  HATB  not  had  much  experience  In  conducting  children's  services,  but  I  have  had 
experience  in  teaching,  and  I  will  therefore  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  thatbraneh 
of  the  subject.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  singular  incapacity  of  the  decgy  lor 
teaching  children,  and  this  I  take  it  ia  because  they  are  not  trained  to  teach  ehUdieB. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  boons  we  could  have  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  ehair 
for  teaching  the  principles  of  the  science  of  teaching  at  the  univenltiea ;  ao  that  youif 
men  proposing  to  take  holy  orders  might  hiTVe  proper  instruction  in  thif  moit  importi&t 
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part  of  their  work.  I  havo  seen  clergymen  attempting  to  catechise  children  while 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the  church.  The  children  behind  him  could,  of  course, 
not  hear  him,  and  only  those  in  front  could  see  his  face.  No  professional  teacher  would 
approve  of  such  a  practice  as  this.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  clergymen  might' 
learn  many  a  useful  lesson  from  the  national  school  teacher  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  Any  one  who  addresses  children  should  take  up  some  place  from  which  ho 
can  command  the  whole  of  the  children  at  a  single  glance  ;  if  not,  half  his  instruction 
will  be  lost.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  mention,  but  clergymen  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  fact,  that  you  cannot  well  see  anything  outside  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  Tlie  first 
aim  in  teaching  should  be  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  children  ;  the  next,  to  maintain 
it.  Children  will  always  pay  attention  if  you  interest  them.  Dry  statements  of  doc- 
trine will  neither  draw  nor  keep  their  attention.  Experience  is  in  favour. of  teaching 
children  through  concrete  truth  rather  than  abstract  truth.  There  is  scarcely  an  im- 
portant doctrinal  truth  which  cannot  be  taught  through  tome  apposite  story.  Mr  Mac- 
lagan,  the  new  vioar  of  Kensington,  gave  last  year  a  series  of  lessons  from  **The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  which  were  most  successful.  To  maintain  attention  you  must  have 
variety.  Tou  must  have  variety  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  in 
the  posture  of  the  children,  and  in  other  ways.  When  children  are  tired  of  sitting  let 
them  stand ;  when  they  are  tired  of  standing  let  them  sit ;  when  they  are  tired  of 
listening  let  them  sing  ;  when  they  are  tired  of  plain  prose  give  them  poetry.  They 
soon  weary,  and  change  will  be  found  to  be  rest. 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  R/lndall,  M.A. 

At  the  risk  of  throwing  away  one  minute  of  my  time,  I  am  going  to  enforce  a  warning 
which  fell  from  the  preacher  at  our  opening  service,  that  we  are  not  to  plume  oui-selves 
on  the  successful  doings  of  the  Congress.  Archdeacon  Emery  has  just  congratulated  us 
on  the  interest  shown  in  our  subject  by  the  large  attendance  at  its  discussion.  But  I 
must  remind  him  that  at  the  Bath  Congress  this  subject  was  discussed,  not,  as  on  this 
evening,  in  a  sectional  meeting,  but  in  the  great  Congress  Hall,  and  that  the  Hall  was 
fnlL  There  is  a  special  reason  for  my  wishing  to  join  in  the  discussion.  I  live  in  a 
very  strange  pariah,  for  in  my  parish  there  is  not  a  single  poor  man  to  be  found,  and 
my  experience  ia  therefore  among  the  educated  classes.  I  have  learnt  one  thing,  that 
the  educated  classes,  as  they  are  called,  because  they  are  well  educated  in  other  mat- 
ters, need  a  very  careful  education  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  holding  children's  services,  and  I  have  seen  the  church  well  filled  with  the  elder 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  learn  much  through  their  presence  at  such  services. 
The  simple  course  which  I  adopt  is  this  :  We  use  some  metrical  Litany,  such  as  one  of 
those  that  have  been  prepared  by  one  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  amongst  us,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  sound  books  of  devotion  for  the  loyal  members  of  the  Church,  Mr 
Hoskins.  Before  this  Litany  the  Litany  of  the  Church  is  sung,  and  this  is  followed  by 
catechising.  The  subject  of  the  catechising  is  for  the  most  part  some  i)oint  of  doctrine. 
This  is  illustrated  freely  from  stories  gathered  from  the  lives  of  servants  of  God  in  our 
own  day,  and  from  that  storehouse  of  example  and  encouragement,  the  lives  of  the 
servants  and  saints  of  God  in  days  gone  by.  Depend  on  it,  that  if  such  a  practice  of 
catechising  is  well  carried  out,  the  higher  classes  will  be  thankful  for  the  instruction 
which  they  will  receive  in  the  simple  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  which  many  never 
knew,  just  because  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  knew  them.  They  will  learn  many 
A  letson  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  which  will  be  a  sup- 
port and  strength  to  them  in  the  last  trials  which  beset  the  soul  before  it  is  called  from 
the  body  to  give  in  its  account  to  the  Judge. 
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THE  RECOGNITION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SPECIAL 

PREACHERS. 

PAPERS. 
The  Rkv.  Canon  Titcomb. 

How  shall  we  devise  means  for  achieving  the  greatest  good  with  the 
resources  which  are  most  available  ? 

So  speaks  the  philosophy  of  this  world.  Much  more  should  it  be  the 
philosophy  of  the  Church,  since,  under  the  constraining  influences  of 
Redemption,  we  are  called  to  consecrate  all  our  time,  strength,  and 
talent  to  the  divine  glory  !  Viewed,  indeed,  in  that  light,  any  work  left 
undone,  or  done  in  a  slovenly,  half-finished  manner,  remains  a  debt  of 
obligation  undischarged,  which  needs  the  profoundest  humiliation  and 
repentance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat  in  this  lowly  spirit  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  now  before  us.     Year  after  year  since 
the  nineteenth  century  opened,  we  have  had   ringing  in  our  ears  one 
long  desponding  cry.  How  shall  we   overtake   the    spiritual  necessities 
of  our  ever-growing  population  ?     To  this  end  we  have  built  churches, 
subdivided  parishes,  increased  clergy,  and  employed  lay-helpers.      We 
have  worked  the  press,  multiplied  schools,  used  the  platform^  and  laboured 
in  mission-rooms.     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  my  own  experience, 
let  me  say  that  twenty-five  years  ago  I  endeavoured  myself  to  commence 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  under  an  organised  system  of  open-air  preach- 
ing.     This  was  sanctioned  by  the  rural  dean,  and  was  carried  forward 
as  a  distinctive  part  of  our  regular  parochial  machinery.     It  was  a  novel 
efifort  in  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time,  and  subjected  me  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  very  loose  kind  of  Chorehman. 
But  the  character  of  my  parish — it  was  the  well-known  parish  of  Bam- 
well,  in  Cambridge — appeared  to  me  to  justify  the  experiment,  and  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory.      Shortly  after  this,  Canon  Miller  com- 
menced another  system  of  evangelistic  mission-work,  viz.,  special  church 
services,  continued  night  after  night,   by  select  preachers   among  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham.     I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
commencements  in  the  direction  of  special  mission-preaching  preceded 
by  twenty  years  those  more  recent  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  our 
ten  days'  mission-services  throughout  the  country — a  fact  which  ought 
surely  to  be  recognised  by  every  candid  mind  in  regard  to  the  active 
Church  work  of  the  older  evangelical  clergy,  inasmuch  as  attempts  are 
not  altogether  wanting  which  represent  the  modern  revival  movements 
of  our  Church  as  entirely  due  to  the  prolific  energy  of  bur  High  Church 
brethren. 

The  solemn  question,  however,  still  remains.  How  far  have  we  over- 
taken the  work  which  is  to  be  done  ?  Does  it  not  still  move  on  before 
us,  like  an  ignU  faiwas  in  the  swamp,  continually  eluding  our  gnspt 
Who  can  say  the  work  has  been  achieved  ?     On  the  contrary,  must  we 
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not  confess  that  there  are  fields  in  the  visible  Church  of  this  country 
where,  instead  of  driving  in  the  gospel  plough,  and  sowing  the  good 
4seed  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  but  scratching  up  here  and  there  a  clod 
upon  the  surface,  and  gathering  no  harvest  but  weeds  ? 

What,  then,  is  wanted  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  dogmatically,  but  feeling  strongly  on  the 
subject,  I  must  speak  boldly,  and  without  either  circumlocution  or  apology. 
Let  me  say  then  at  once,  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  no  longer  need  a  set 
of  voluntary  mission-preachers  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  parish  clergy, 
whose  manifold  engagements  will  only  allow  them  to  do  the  work  under 
strong  pressure  and  by  spasmodic  exertions,  and  very  often  to  the  injury 
of  their  own  parishes,  but  a  distinct  and  settled  class  of  evangelists.  I 
<iare  not  call  them  an  order,  as  some  do ;  for  the  Church  of  England 
knows  only  of  three  orders  in  the  ministry.  I  mean,  however,  men  set 
apart  in  every  diocese  under  duly  constituted  authority,  and,  let  me  add, 
laymen  as  well  as  clergymen  ;  for  though  I  have  not  time  to  argue  the 
matter,  I  believe  that  every  faithful  layman,  being  a  "  priest  unto  God,*' 
has  a  perfect  right  to  preach  Christ  to  his  brethren,  providing  he  does  not 
interfere  with  Church  order.  Such  men,  then,  having  been  properly  tested, 
and  found  gifted  for  the  work,  I  would  have  them  go  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  parochial  ties  or  ordinary  liturgical  restraints,  to  do  the  mission- 
work  of  the  Church  under  a  recognised  and  properly-organised  system. 

Why  not  1  Would  it  not  be  scriptural  1  Is  it  not  written,  **  He  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors, 
And  teachers"  1  (Eph.  iv.  11.)  Why  not]  Has  not  even  the  Church  of 
Rome  her  preaching  friars  and  mission-fathers  distinct  from  her  parish 
priests?  Why  notT  Think  of  the  souls  that  are  perishing,  like  ships 
upon  the  rocks,  within  sight  of  shore.  Who  can  say,  We  have  done  our 
best  to  save  them ;  we  have  exhausted  all  our  efforts  7  No  doubt  every 
one  of  our  former  efforts  has  been  useful  But  is  there  not  more  remaining 
to  be  done  Y  I  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  Church  of  England  whether  the 
time  has  not  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  well  to  institute  some  deOnite 
organisation  of  evangelistic  preachers  distinct  from  the  parochial  clergy, 
through  whom  she  may  not  only  gain  fresh  converts  to  the  service  of  the 
liOrd,  but  become  reinforced  by  a  new  generation  of  faithful  and  devoted 
•children. 

I  admit  there  are  difficulties.  Some  will  say,  Where  are  the  men  to 
be  found  ?  and  if  found,  how  are  they  to  be  secured  and  sustained  1  I 
reply,  that  if  the  Church  be  only  in  earnest — if  she  only  awake  to  her 
work  with  holy  faith  and  prayer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lord 
will  soon  raise  up  qualified  labourers,  and  that  the  laity  will  support  them. 
Others  may  object,  How  are  we  to  avoid  the  jealousy  with  which  some 
of  our  brethren  might  resent  the  intrusion  of  these  preachers  on  their 
parochial  rights  and  liberties  ?  My  reply  is,  We  need  not  intrude  upon 
those  rights  and  liberties.  For — blessed  be  God — the  life  and  zeal  of  the 
Church  is  now  amply  sufficient  to  allow  scope  for  the  employment  of 
such  preachers  in  every  diocese,  without  the  slightest  probability  of  their 
ever  being  obliged  to  encroach  upon  places  where  they  would  not  be 
welcomed.  The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest.  Others  may  ex- 
claim. How  are  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  which  arise  from  our 
^iifferences  of  theological  opinion  ?     The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
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is,  that  in  the  case  of  every  true  evangelist  there  must  ever  be  a  spirituality 
of  mind  and  tone  of  thought  which  will  lift  him  up  high  above  the  atmo- 
sphere of  religious  controversy,  taking  from  him  all  narrowness  and  bitter- 
ness, and  filling  him  with  nothing  but  that  holy  fire  of  love  which  seeks  to 
win  souls  to  Christ.  The  truth  is  (and  it  may  be  hailed  as  a  glorious 
witness  to  the  fact  of  our  spiritual  unity)  that  no  quarrels  in  the  Church 
ever  take  place  when  hearts  feel  burdened  with  sin^  and  are  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  the  same  Cross  as  their  only  and  abiding  refuge.  For  the  most 
part,  I  believe  that  our  differences  only  begin  where  the  real  work  of  evange- 
lisation ends;  that  work  is  simply  to  preach  Christ,  and  His  righteousness 
and  atonement,  together  with  conversion  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
need  of  self-consecration  to  God,  topics  upon  which,  thank  Heaveu,  we  are 
all  practically  agreed.  As  for  the  degree  to  which  our  various  forms  of 
Church  teaching  may  afterwards  come  in  to  separate  many  of  us,  I  believe 
it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  preliminary  work  of  awaking  dead 
souls  to  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  what  is  more  (I 
speak  freely,  my  lord,  for  in  Church  Congresses  this  is  our  wont),  any 
evangelist  who  would  attempt  to  confuse  these  two  branches  of  teaching 
would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  office. 

Assuming,  then,  that  these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted,  what  is  the 
course  to  be  pursued  1 

I  venture  to  submit  that,  the  men  being  found,  and  duly  authorised  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  they  should  go  forth  prepared  to  utilise  any 
place  of  meeting  best  calculated  in  the  locality  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  the  question  of  after- meetings  for  anxious  inquirers  being  left 
with  the  parochial  clergy,  by  whose  invitation  the  preachers  were  working. 

I  would  further  suggest  that,  taking  a  lesson  from  our  late  American 
visitors,  hymn-singing  should  be  made  a  large  element  in  this  work.  If 
each  clerical  evangelist  could  have  one  lay  evangelist  as  a  yoke-fellow, 
capable  not  only  of  speaking  to  the  people,  but  of  conducting  a  choir,  and 
even  occasionally  singing  a  solo  hymn,  all  the  better.  Nothing  tended 
more  powerfully  to  excite  an  interest,  and  draw  crowds  to  the  meetings  of 
those  American  visitors,  than  this  practice.  Why  should  it  be  objected 
to  1  There  are  good  church  hymns  in  use  among  us  which  might  be 
made  quite  as  popular  as  any  of  theirs,  hymns  which  as  clearly  set  forth 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  appeal  fully  as  much  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Let  me  note,  e.g,,  such  as  the  following  : — 

**  O  Jeans,  Thou  art  standing 
Outside  the  fast-closed  door,"  kc, 

"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  did  not  love  the  fold,    &c. 

**  Take  up  thy  cross,  the  Sayiour  said, 
If  thou  wouldst  My  disciple  be,"  &c. 

••  Weary  of  earth,  and  laden  with  my  sin, 
I  look  at  heaven,  and  long  to  enter  in,'^&e. 

Why  should  the  singing  of  such  hymns,  6ven  in  solo,  be  objected  to  f 
Have  we  not  solos  sung  in  our  anthems  at  cathedrals,  and  in  choral  services 
everywhere  1  Would  the  variation,  therefore,  be  one  of  principle  f  If  not, 
why,  upon  its  being  found  attractive,  should  we  resist  it?  Is  it  not  time 
to  get  out  of  our  old  ruts,  and,  without  abandoning  Church  prinoipleB^  to* 
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go  forward  on  the  whetls  of  modem  progress  ?  These  are  not  days  in 
which  we  should  be  afraid  either  of  novelty  or  of  worldly  criticisms.  But 
they  are  days  when  we  may  justly  be  afraid  of  resting  too  much  upon 
our  dignity,  and  of  allowing  others  to  pass  us  by  in  the  race,  just  be- 
cause we  thiuk  ourselves  too  respectable  to  be  stripped  of  some  of  our 
accustomed  clothing.  The  times  in  which  we  live  speak  trumpet-tongued 
to  our  Cburch.  Is  she  not  surrounded  by  bitter  foes,  who  would,  if  they 
could,  cast  her  crown  to  the  earth,  and  shake  her  battlements  into  the  dust? 
What  better  defence,  then,  could  she  make  than  to  exhibit  her  spiritual 
strength  in  the  way  now  indicated — sending  out  on  all  sides  loving  and 
large-hearted  clergy,  who,  without  the  fear  of  man  or  the  shame  of  the 
cross,  would  shed  forth  everywhere  the  life  and  power  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  so  prove  the  mission  of  the  Church  too  sacred  to  be  destroyed. 

May  not  this  work,  then,  be  attempted  ]  Would  that  the  present  Con- 
gress might  prove  the  anvil  upon  which  our  thoughts  upon  this  subject 
could  be  hammered  out  while  we  are  now  warm  with  zeal  for  God  and 
with  love  for  immortal  souls.  If  it  require  further  discussion,  let  it  be 
brought  before  our  ruri-decanal  chapters,  and  our  diocesan  conferences  and 
synods.  Let  me  appeal  with  all  due  respect  to  our  bishops ;  for  it  is  to 
them  we  must  look  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  great  business. 
The  Church  is  waiting  for  it.  The  resources  for  its  execution  are  avail- 
able. During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  men  educating  for  this 
mission- work  who  are  now  ready  for  employment.  Is  it  not  a  responsi- 
bility— a  trust — a  talent  7  God  forbid  that  when  the  Master  comes  to  His 
last  great  act  of  reckoning  with  us  we  may  ever  have  to  say  with  the 
man  in  the  parable,  **  I  was  afraid,  and  I  hid  Thy  talent  in  the  earth"  (Matt. 

r.  25). 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A,,  Sub- Warden  of  Clewer. 

As  an  apology  for  any  crudeness  of  thought  or  poverty  of  expression  in  the 
following  paper,  I  should  wish  to  state  in  commencing  that  it  has  been 
drawn  up  at  a  very  short  notice,  as  my  friend  the  Rev.  Rowland  Corbet, 
who  was  first  appointed  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Recogni- 
tion and  Employment  of  Special  Preachers,^'  has  through  illness  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
as  the  subject  ^as  one  to  which  he  had  given  much  attention,  and  upon 
which  he  could,  as  a  mission-preacher,  have  addressed  you  by  drawing 
upon  the  treasure  of  his  personal  experience,  whilst  my  remarks  will  labour 
more  or  less  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  theoretical. 

The  term  ''  special  preachers,'*  I  imagine,  is  designedly  large  enough  to 
shelter  under  it  both  a  clerical  and  a  lay  agent.  I  will  first  confine  what  I 
have  to  say  to  preachers  who  are  in  holy  orders,  and  if  the  inexorable 
bell  does  not  ring,  will  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  lay- preachers. 

I.  The  first  branch  of  our  subject  admits  of  being  viewed  in  several 
lights.  First,  I  would  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  ''  special  preachers  " 
themselves ;  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  thirdly,  on 
the  side  of  the  congregations. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  preacJiei'S  themselves,  they  are  styled  in  the  title 
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of  our  subject  "  special"  I  take  it  that  that  word  describes  not  merely 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  but  also 
attributes  to  them  some  excellence  which  distinguishes  tbem  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  preachers. 

The  power  to  preach  effectively  is  not  given  to  all  men,  nor  upon  all 
who  are  ordained,  however  valuable  their  services  may  be  in  other  direc- 
tions, does  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  descend.  None  save  a  few 
enthusiasts  would  now  say  that  all  that  was  required  for  making  a 
preacher  was  the  courage  and  faith  to  commit  himself  without  preparation 
to  the  action  of  a  divine  afflatus,  which  is  to  fall  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  and  provide  him  with  the  thoughts  he  needs  and  the  power  to 
give  utterance  to  them.  The  advice  to  *'  take  no  thought  beforehand 
what  ye  shall  speak  "  (Mark  xiii.  11) — besides  the  fact  that  it  referred  to 
appearing  before  hostile  tribunals,  and  the  self-defence  on  such  occasions 
needed — was  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  as  carried  with  it  preternatural  gifts,  and  therefore  cannot 
without  presumption  be  acted  on  in  the  present  day.  Preaching  depends 
partly  on  natural  qualifications,  partly  on  training,  partly  on  the  spiritual 
life. 

(<7.)  There  are  some  who  have  a  rich  measure  of  natural  qualifications^ 
such  as  strength  of  mind,  power  of  voice,  grace  of  manner,  width  of  sym- 
pathy ;  yet  how  many  who  are  holy  and  learned  men  fail  in  preaching, 
simply  from  the  lack  of  the  power  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts  t 
But  few,  when  compared  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  bom  with  the 
tongue  of  the  orator  and  the  gift  of  persuasiveness.  The  question  then  is, 
if  all  have  not  the  capacity  for  speaking  and  moving  others,  how  are  those 
who  do  possess  it  to  be  utilised  ?  I  answer — By  bringing  their  power  and 
influence  to  bear  on  as  wide  an  area  of  human  life  as  possible ;  and  this  is 
to  be  accomplished,  not  by  confining  them  to  one  parish,  and  that  some- 
times a  thinly-populated  one,  but  by  keeping  them  free  from  parochial 
obligations,  so  that  they  may  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  missions,  or  preaching  courses  of  sermons.  I  will  go  further, 
and  say  that  I  believe  great  vehemence  in  preaching,  and  forcible  appeals  to 
the  emotions,  and  harrowing  descriptions  of  the  final  results  of  sin,  thou^ 
valuable  as  restoratives,  become  positively  hurtful  when  they  are  the  normal 
food  of  the  same  congregation.  Such  preaching  is  profitable  rather 
for  its  medicinal  than  for  its  nutritive  qualities.  I  remember  some  one 
saying,  who  had  just  been  kindled  by  the  lava  of  burning  utterances  which 
a  certain  preacher  had  poured  forth,  '*  I  feel  that  to  hear  him  rarely  may  be 
highly  beneficial,  but  not  as  a  regular  thing."  To  employ,  then,  these  men 
who  are  special  preachers,  in  giving  missions,  rather  than  to  fix  them  down 
in  one  place,  seems  to  me  not  only  the  best  way  of  turning  them  to 
account,  but  also  of  hindering  these  powers  from  producing  an  unhealthy 
effect. 

(6.)  But  natural  powers  need  training ;  whether  those  powers  are  great 
or  small,  they  must  be  educated  and  informed.  Therefore  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  in  every  diocese,  under  episcopal  inspection^ 
a  house  set  apart  for  the  use  of  ''an  order  of  preachers,"  where  every 
opportunity  should  be  afforded,  by  means  of  a  good  library,  the  assistance 
of  a  learned  clergyman,  practice  in  preaching,  and  mutual  conference,  for 
the  development  of  the  natural  gift     The  parish  clergyman  has  every- 
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thing  to  do,  and  from  the  very  universality  of  his  occnpations,  his  sermons 
must  suffer.  He  has  to  attend  to  schools  and  clubs,  to  visit  sick  and  poor, 
to  govern  societies  and  guilds,  to  undertake  services  and  occasional  duty^ 
to  keep  accounts,  and  attend  to  social  calls.  The  story  of  the  ecclesiastical 
professor  who  asked  the  young  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  forth  into  a 
populous  parish,  how  he  was  getting  on  with  the  Fathers,  and  received  the 
reply,  "  Not  at  all  well,  I  never  find  them  at  home,"  is  hardly  perhaps  an 
exaggerated  illustration  of  the  distance  the  very  idea  of  study  is  often 
pressed  away  from  the  mind  by  the  urgent  and  manifold  calls  of  parish 
work.  Now  the  ''special  preacher"  is  exempted  from  this  distracting 
diversity  of  employment.  He  has  but  one  work,  and  the  duties  which  may 
arise  around  it.  He  will  not  be  lacking  in  experience.  It  may  be  said, 
*'  What  better  preparation  for  preaching  than  parochial  experience ) '  Quite 
so;  our  mission-preacher  will  have,  from  the  continual  exercise  of  his 
office,  parochial  experience  as  far  as  that  experience  is  exclusively  spiritual, 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  spiritual  that  it  can  be  an  advantage  in  the  work 
of  converting  souls.  The  mission-preacher  will  have  to  guide  for  the  time 
those  who  are  awakened  by  his  appeals,  and  thence  will  he  glean  quite  a 
large  spiritual  experience.  Concentration  is  a  secret  of  strength  in  this  as 
in  other  departments  of  human  life  and  labour ;  and  thus,  I  contend,  a  great 
advantage  must  arise,  if  to  our  over-worked  parish  clergy,  from  time  to 
time,  one  should  come  who  is  trained  in  exegetical,  moral,  and  dogmatic 
theology,  -and  who  thus,  from  the  stores  which  by  unity  of  aim  and  occu- 
pation he  has  been  enabled  to  amass,  may  give  forth  to  the  necessities  of 
others  who  are  more  actively  engaged. 

(c.)  But  I  pass  to  a  higher  region  of  life  stilL  The  men  who  give 
themselves  to  this  work  must  be  in  an  especial  sense  spiritual  men.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  power  of  eloquence  and  of  knowledge,  as  the  power  of 
holiness,  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  gives  a  ring  of  sincerity  to  the 
utterances  of  the  preacher.  I  would  venture,  then,  to  suggest  that  those 
who  are  drawn  to  give  themselves  to  this  work  should  be  formed  into 
a  Community,  and  have  some  rule  of  life  which  would  help  them,  by 
the  appointment  of  times  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  self-examination, 
towards  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and  that  one  of  their  number  be 
chosen  to  be  the  head  of  the  household,  who  should  have  the  power  of 
directing  his  forces,  and  be  communicated  with  by  those  who  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  order.  I  know  of  two  attempts  to  supply  special 
preachers,  one  in  this  diocese,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Oxford.  I  refer  to 
the  Cowley  fathers,  and  to  those  at  Stoke-upon-Teme.  I  believe  in 
Cowley  "  the  Society  of  St  John  Evangelist  **  numbers  about  twenty 
devoted  men,  whose  work  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  who  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  promoters  of  the 
London  Mission,  1869.  At  Stoke  there  are  eight  clerical  members  of  that 
Society  of  preachers,  and  their  head,  but  for  illness,  would  have  been  now 
addressing  you  ;  these  act  under  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  this 
Congress,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  go  into  different  parishes  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  missions,  retreats,  and  for  preaching  courses  of 
sermons. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  two  societies  are  distinctively  High  Church,  and 
therefore  may  adopt  a  line  of  action  in  missions  with  which  some  do  not 
sympathise ;  but  my  reason  for  referring  to  them  is  not  oue  of  choice  but  \ 
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of  necessity,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  society  with  the  same  object  which 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  our  brethren  of  the  Evangelical  school,  though  it 
is  the  school  through  whose  instrumentality,  be  it  said  to  their  honour, 
the  dry,  lifeless  essay,  which  used  to  be  the  weekly  production  of  the 
pulpit,  has  been  exchanged  for  the  vigorous  appeal  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science, and  the  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  the  soul  the  work  of  Christ. 
But  whatever  our  opinions  may  be,  this  fact  remains  untouched,  that  those 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  special  preaching  have  foond 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  number  of  applications  for 
help  which  have  come  to  them ;  and  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
parochial  system  itself  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  age — 
from  no  fault  of  the  system  itself,  but  from  increase  of  life'and  population. 

2.  Now  the  employment  of  *^  special  preachers  "  must  be  regarded  from 
our  second  point  of  view,  in  reference  to  the  parochial  clergy. 

(a.)  I  would  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  no  special  preacher  be  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate in  a  parish  unless  he  has  the  consent  of  the  incumbent ;  and  perhaps 
I  may  add,  a  consent  given  after  the  incumbent  has  held  some  consultation 
with  the  regular  communicants,  if  the  invitation  of  the  special  preacher  is 
for  the  conduct  of  a  mission.  This  would  prevent  (if  in  times  so  changed 
there  could  be  such  a  possibility)  the  recurrence  of  any  of  those  feuds  which 
resulted  from  a  collision  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the ''  religious  preachers  "  were  by  a  bull  of  Alexander 
IV.  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops  and  parish  priests.  In 
a  national  church  there  is  no  external  ecclesiastical  power  which  can  in- 
terfere with  the  mutual  relations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fact  that  the 
special  preacher  must  be  invited  by  the  incumbent  to  minister  in  his 
parish,  places  the  special  preacher  at  the  mercy  of  incumbents,  without 
whose  consent  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  function  could  be 
afforded. 

(6.)  The  advantage  to  the  incumbent  from  the  employment  of  special 
preachers  may  be  great  in  this  respect ;  they  may  be  able  to  help  him  i>y 
using  a  plainness  of  speech  which  the  regular  minister  could  not,  or  would 
find  it  most  difficult  to  employ.  Even  supposing  the  incumbent  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  preaching  power,  yet  from  the  delicacy  of  his  position, 
from  constant  association  with  the  people,  from  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
of  them,  his  utterance  may  be  sometimes  fettered  by  the  fear  lest  his 
admonition  should  become  too  personal,  or  be  deemed  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence by  his  parishioners  ;  whereas  the  stranger  who  arrives,  disentangled 
with  the  web  of  parish  strife  or  parish  tattle,  can  say  without  offence,  or 
the  danger  of  making  matters  worse,  what  the  parish  priest  could  not 
venture  to  say.  But  suppose  the  parish  priest  to  be  no  preacher  (it  it 
a  modern  idea  that  every  **  parochus ''  must  be  also  a  preacher,  he  might  be 
a  first-rate  parish  priest  in  all  other  respects ;  and  on  the  contrary  he  may 
have  preaching  powers,  and  yet  not  be  the  right  man  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
parish),  what  an  advantage  in  this  case  to  the  incumbent  ia  the  aid  of 
the  mission-preacher.  It  would  be  like  that  which  Moses  craved,  because 
he  was  *'  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue,"  and  gained  from  Aanm  his 
brother,  who  could  '*  speak  well."  The  new  mode  of  address,  directness 
of  appeal,  aptness  of  illustration,  interest  of  anecdote,  dramatic  power, 
would  have  an  awakening  effect,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  parochial 
machine,  which  the  incumbent,  when  it  was  once  given,  cotdd  direct     It 
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has  been  said  that  such  a  gift  is  liable  to  excite  jealousy  in  the  one  who 
does  not  possess  it ;  but  such  an  idea  only  suggests  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  parochus  himself  may  profit  by  the  elevating  power  of  a  mission. 
If  nothing  but  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  people  is  sought,-  then 
parochial  clergyman  and  missioner  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  work, 
though  with  different  gifts,  as  the  instruments  of  the  same  Spirit, 
and  therefore  should  mutually  rejoice ;  though  one  may  plant  and  the 
other  water,  or  one  sow  and  the  other  reap,  they  both  would  rejoice 
together.  To  such  a  thought — I  had  almost  said  accusation — every  true- 
hearted  parish  priest  will  reply,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  Would  God 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His 
Spirit  upon  them  !  "  (Numb.  xi.  29). 

{c)  There  are  two  other  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the  parish  priest 
from  the  eatablishment  of  "  an  order  of  preachers/' 

(L)  It  is  often  found,  in  the  country  especially,  difiicult  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness, or  "  breakdown  '*  from  over-work,  to  obtain  a  clergyman  to  do  the 
duty,  and  sometimes  there  is  anxiety  when  he  is  obtained  as  to  his  ante- 
cedants.  An  order  of  recognised  preachers  would  supply  this  need,  and 
relieve  the  sick  and  weary  from  the  anxiety  and  toil  now  inevitable  in 
finding  a  substitute. 

(2.)  But  further  than  this,  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  and  an  advan- 
tage for  the  parish  priest  himself,  to  find  the  rest  he  needs  in  the  house 
which  has  been  set  apart  as  the  home  of  the  order  of  preachers.  He  may 
then  for  a  little  while  be  away  from  the  cares  of  his  parish,  and  recruit  his 
bodily,  and  it  may  be  also  his  intellectual  and  spiritual,  health,  and  the 
library,  regular  offices  of  prayer,  mutual  intercourse  with  the  clergy,  may 
be  all  of  benefit  He  may  stay  for  a  while  in  the  house  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  whilst  one  of  the  special  preachers  might  reside  in  the  rectory 
or  parsonage.  I  have  rather  assumed  that  these  special  preachers  would 
be  single  men,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  married  clergymen  to  lead 
this  wandering  life,  or  to  live  in  community.  This  interchange  of  resi- 
dence would  also  have  the  benefit  of  preventing  the  members  of  the  order 
from  the  danger  of  narrowness  of  sjrmpathy,  and  the  liability  of  forming 
too  distinct  a  caste  ;  whilst  the  advantage  to  the  parochial  clergy  would 
be  considerable,  both  in  finding  a  ready  and  reliable  substitute,  and  a 
quiet  spot  where  they  may  give  themselves  to  study  and  prayer.  This 
time  of  retirement  would  not  be  lost  to  the  parishioners,  who  would  after- 
wards enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  in  the  higher  spirituality,  the  greater  know- 
ledge, and  it  may  be  more  vigorous  health,  of  their  pastor  on  his  return 
to  them.  This  last  would  be  the  more  ensured  if  the  site  of  the  house  for 
preachers  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  salubrity.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  that  the  "  Clergy  House  of  Rest ''  at  Malvern  is  one 
step  in  thii  last-named  direction :  though  it  does  not  send  out  preachers,  it 
affords  rest  to  those  who  seek  it  within  its  walls,  and  times  of  Retreat. 

{d.)  Again,  the  parish  priest  has  the  most  important  part  to  take  with 
regard  to  a  mission.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  special  preacher 
will  do  all ;  the  ultimate  success  of  a  mission  really  lies  with  the  parochial 
clergy.  They  have  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed ;  secondly,  they 
have  to  tend,  to  nurture  and  preserve  the  tender  shoot.  A  mission  with 
the  best  preachers  may  fail  for  lack  of  receptivity  amongst  the  people, 
who  without  preparation  may  flock  together,  rather  with  the  interest  of 
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curiosity  or  intellectual  excitement,  than  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  such  an  opportunity  involves.  To  preserve  those  who  are 
touched  by  God's  grace  from  returning  to  evil  ways,  to  sustain  the 
impression  made,  is  the  anxious  and  delicate  work  of  the  pastor  when  the 
special  preacher^}  have  withdrawn  themselves.  The  special  preachers  are 
not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement,  the  ordinary  parochial  machinery. 

3.  And  now  to  view  their  employment  in  more  direct  reference  to 
the  people. 

(a.)  Some  object  to  missions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  too 
emotional  a  character,  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  nse  from 
abuse.  Souls  are  reached  in  different  ways — some  through  an  emotional, 
others  through  an  intellectual,  entrance.  The  feelings  are  a  great  aid  in 
the  beginnings  of  repentance.  '*  Not  as  if,"  says  one,  ''  this  excitement 
of  -mind  were  to  last,  but  it  will  do  its  office  in  setting  u$  of,"  The 
emotions  may  be  stirred,  it  is  true,  and  the  higher  powers  of  mind  and 
will  remain  untouched  ;  the  sweetness  of  music,  the  beauty  of  ritual,  the 
charm  of  eloquence,  may  produce  a  passing  sensation  which  is  only  a 
species  of  religious  luxury,  and  this  is  valueless  if  it  stands  alone.  But 
when  that  emotion  is  not  the  solitary  effect  which  is  produced  on  unr 
complex  being,  but  either  introductory  to,  or  collateral  with,  or  resulting 
from,  the  action  of  the  higher  powers — the  will,  the  mind,  the  conscience — 
then  emotion  is  a  great  help  towards  repentance;  and  it  is  emotion, 
standing  in  one  of  these  three  relations  to  the  higher  powers,  which  the 
mission-preacher  strives  to  call  forth. 

(6.)  It  has  been  said,  again,  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  people, 
that  the  reaction  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  passing  energy  of  life  is  a 
good,  and  that  things  in  the  parish  become  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  they 
were  before.  Now,  is  there  not  here  a  danger  of  exaggerating  the  law  of 
reaction  1  Is  it  not  to  view  the  mission  in  too  human  a  light,  and  to  dis- 
parage the  vitality  of  the  effects  of  grace;  and  moreover,  may  we  not  be 
precipitating  a  reaction  in  our  judgment,  whicbv  in  fact,  does  not  set  in 
with  such  rapidity  as  we  imagine  %  Those  who  know  most  on  this  sab- 
ject  say  that  the  lively  remembrance  of  a  good  mission  will  last  two  or 
three  years.  "  But  what,  then,  is  to  be  done,"  said  an  objector,  '*  when 
the  impression  has  died  out,  and  the  three  years  are  past  V*  and  the  ready, 
short,  and  practical  reply  of  the  divine  was,  '*  Have  another."  And  if  the 
"  order  of  preachers "  throve  in  each  diocese,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  in  large  parishes  the  effort  might  not  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  years.  But  if  the  effect,  viewed  generally,  must  of  course  in  aome 
measure  gradually  subside,  yet  in  individuab  that  effect  is  lasting.  The 
emotional  features  soon  pass  away,  it  is  true ;  but  after  they  have  '*  set  «8 
off,"  *' taking  from  the  beginnings  of  obedience  its  grievousness,"  they 
may  lead  to  a  deeper  inner  life,  in  which  mind  and  will,  sustained  by  grace, 
can  do  their  work,  less  aided  by  feelings.  To  the  fieict  that  missions  do 
produce  lasting  results  (as  far  as  man  can  judge),  I  have  no  doubt  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  them  will  join  me  in  t^tifying.  There  have 
been  many  instances  where  not  only  conversion,  but  a  lifs  of  entire  self- 
dedication,  has  been  dated  from  attendance  at  some  mission. 

(c.)  But  the  mission  is  needed  for  the  people,  not  only  for  those  who 
are  living  in  open  sin,  but  also  for  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent ;  it  will 
fan  the  smouldering  spark  into  life.     As  we  have  dormant  powers  which 
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need  some  stirring  cause  to  evoke  them  iu  the  natural  life,  so  is  it  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Grace  is  not  only  an  abiding  possession,  but  a  moving 
force ;  and  theologians  tell  us  that  the  possession  of  indwelling  grace  is 
not  sufficient  for  deliverance  from  falling  and  for  growth  in  virtues  ;  unless 
it  be  aided  by  grace  from  without  also,  which  passes  through  the  soul,  and 
stirs  into  action  the  inward  power.  Now  the  mission  and  the  special 
preacher  come  across  the  parish  like  the  ray  or  inspiration  of  actual  grace, 
kindling  the  latent  energy  of  life  within  it.  The  mission  comes,  like  the 
angel,  to  stir  the  pool,  whose  waters,  unless  they  are  set  in  motion,  have 
no  healing  effect  upon  the  enfeebled  frame.  Thus,  whether  to  awake  the 
sinner  or  to  arouse  the  careless,  I  believe  missions  are  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  parishes  where  they  are  held;  and  to  have  these 
missions  as  a  part  of  acknowledged  and  regular  weapons  of  spiritual 
warfare,  we  must  have  soldiers  trained  aud  at  hand,  who  may  be  called 
out  to  use  them,  and  therefore  I  espouse  most  warmly  the  establishment 
of  an  order  of  recognised  and  special  preachers. 

n.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  special  preacher  who  is  in  holy 
orders.  Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  subject  on  the  lay  side.  I  said  the 
expression  *'  special  preacher"  was  large  enough  to  contain  both  aspects. 

1.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  point ;  there- 
fore, perhaps,  I  had  better  iirst  mention  the  reasons  which  would  justify 
permission  being  given  to  some  laymen  to  preach.  They  are  chiefly  four — 
(a.)  The  fewness  of  ordained  ministers,  in  comparison  with  the  increasing 
masses  of  the  people,  render  it  impossible  for  \h»  clergyman  to  do  all  the 
work  which  has  to  be  done ;  (6.)  I  believe  there  are  men  who  have  no 
call  to  the  ministry,  who  yet  have  certain  capacities  for  addressing  their 
fellow-men,  which  may  be  utilised  in  the  work  of  the  Church;  (c.)  Their 
employment  will  hinder  those  who  possess  these  gifts,  and  feel  that  they  have 
no  outlet  for  them  in  the  Church,  from  going  elsewhere,  where  they  can  make 
use  of  them,  and  find  that  office  and  distinction  for  which  they  crave  ;  (d.) 
If  some  of  these  persons  are  drawn  more  from  the  ranks  of  the  people 
than  the  clergy  at  present  are,  they  will  be  able  to  preach  and  think  iu  a 
way  which  the  people  can  understand ;  whereas  a  clergyman  who  has  a 
classical  education  finds  too  often  a  foreign  equivalent  rise  to  his  lips  in 
place  of  the  common  Saxon  word,  so  that  while  the  Liturgy  is  in  the 
vernacular,  the  sermon  is  partly  ''  in  an  unknown  tongue."  We  have  heard 
of  the  French  writer  who,  before  he  went  to  press,  read  over  to  his  house- 
keeper his  compositions,  to  discover  from  her  whether  his  thoughts  and 
diction  were  above  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  Our  lay-preacher  would 
not  need  this  process,  if  selected  from  those  who  are  mentally  on  the 

'  same  level  as  himself.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  a  man  of  high 
education,  he  would  have  the  power  of  viewing  questions  from  the  lay- 
man's side,  aud  of  mixing  with  the  world  more  than  the  parochial  clergy- 
man could  consbtently  do. 

2.  And  now  to  glance  at  this  question  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

(a.)  It  seems  at  first  that  bishops  only  undertook  the  office  of  preach- 
ing ;  we  find,  however,  that  Origen  went  from  Alexandria  into  Palestine  to 
preach  there  (though  a  layman)  by  invitation  of  the  bishop  of  that  country. 
And  when  Demetrius  was  offended  by  this,  Alexander  defended  his  act 
by  quoting  some  precedents  for  lay-preaching.     Perhaps,  however,  the 
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point  ill  dispute  Wcos  whether  Origan  ought  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop.  The  98th  Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398,  lays 
down  that  the  layman  shall  not  teach  in  presence  of  clerics,  unless  bidden 
by  them  to  do  so ;  and  the  99th,  that  women,  however  holy  and  learned, 
may  not  presume  to  teach  even  in  the  assembly.  These  two  Canons 
seem  to  indirectly  sanction  lay-preaching  when  clerics  are  absent.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  practice  in  the  early  Church,  when  we  come  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  preaching  orders  of  laymen  sanctioned  through- 
out Western  Christendom. 

(b.)  In  the  Old  Testament  the  prophetical  office  did  not  presuppose  the 
sacerdotal.  The  Jewish  layman  was  allowed  to  speak  and  read  publicly 
in  the  synagogue,  a  liberty  of  which  we  find  our  Lord  availing  Himself 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  And  although  our  blessed  Lord  knit 
together  into  one  in  His  own  Person  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  yet  as  before  in  the  Jewish  Church,  so  afterwards  in  the  Christian 
Church,  they  are  capable  of  being  separately  exercised.  It  appears,  then, 
that  to  permit  laymen^  sometimes  to  preach  is  not  repugnant  to  any 
fundamental  Church  principle.  It  is  only  liable  to  create  a  confusion 
between  the  clerical  and  lay  office,  when  the  clergy,  by  their  teaching  or 
practice,  do  not  sufficiently  make  clear  what  are  their  exclusively  sacerdotal 
functions,  or  where  the  layman  has  permission  to  preacb  without  proper 
restrictions. 

3.  The  restrictions  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest  are  four,  and  are 
contained  under  the  heads — Matter,  Place,  Sanction,  Qualifications,  (a.) 
Their  preaching  should  be  of  an  elementary  and  awakening  character; 
la3rmen  should  not  be  suffered  to  preach  upon  sacramental  mysteries,  or 
to  enter  upon  deep  questions  of  doctrine,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the 
parish  priest.  (6.)  As  to  the  place  of  preaching.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  preach  in  churches,  or  consecrated  places  of  any  kind,  as  that 
would  be  a  direct  contravention  of  the  23d  Article  of  our  religion.  John 
Wesley  warned  his  disciples  that  because  they  were  made  preachers,  they 
must  be  careful  not  to  act  as  priests,  (c.)  AlS  to  sanction.  No  layman 
should  officiate  in  any  parish  without  the  sanction  of  the  bbhop  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  {<L)  The  lajrman, 
before  his  name  is  placed  on  the  list  of  lay-preachers,  should  pass  an  exa- 
mination as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  shall  be  required  to 
produce  testimonials  as  to  conduct.  If  he  is  found  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  character,  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  or  '*  testamur,"  which 
shall  be  recalled  upon  any  great  failure  in  doctrine  or  life.  I  think  if  the 
employment  of  laymen  as  preachers  is  hedged  about  with  these  restrictions, 
they  may  form  a  valuable  aid  as  subalterns  to  the  clerical  special  preachers 
in  the  conduct  of  missions,  and  to  the  clergy  whose  work  ^e%  in  the  great 
centres  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Kev.  D.  B.  Norman,  Bector  of  Stafford. 

Is  speaking  on  this  subject  of  Special  Preachers,  I  wont  to  allude  to  a  word  or  two  in 
Canon  Titcomb's  paper.  I  believe  he  would  like  an  order  of  preachers  rather  than 
that  special  preachers  should  be  drawn  from  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  later  pat-^lt 
seemed  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are  two  orders  of  such  men  in  existence 
— one  at  Stok&K>n-Teme,  and  the  other  at  Cowley.  Well,  it  is  true  that  those  men 
are  specially  trained,  but  still  there  are  parishes  where,  if  a  man  came  from  either  of 
those  two  institutions,  there  would  be  quite  a  little  stir.  I  think  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishops  to  draw  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergymen  those  who  are  apt  and 
fit  for  this  work.  There  is  abundance  of  room  in  the  Church  for  every  man  who  has 
such  special  gift  as  mission-preaching.  I  was  led  into  this  kind  of  work  myself  by  a 
letter  of  the  Bey.  George  Venables.  I  had  then  a  little  parish,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  doing  some  service  to  go  to  a  large  parish  in  Leicester  to  help  the  vicar,  and  there 
learn  the  needs  of  the  people.  From  time  to  time  I  have  done  this  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  recommend  country  clergy  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  in 
some  large  town.  Many  vicars  would  be  glad  to  have  their  help  for  a  week  or  so. 
One  other  point.  Special  preachers—are  they  needed  ?  There  are  men  in  this  room 
who  can  tell  us  there  is  a  need.  But  shall  these  special  preachers  be  recognised  ?  I 
for  one  say  this,  let  no  man  stir  from  his  parish  until  he  obtains  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop.  The  bishops  are  ready  to  a  man  to  lend  their  names,  and  give  permission  to 
men  of  experience  ;  and  not  only  give  them  permission,  but  a  hearty  welcome.  There 
is  not  a  bishop  who  is  not  ready  to  licence  and  to  employ  a  special  preacher  if  be  can 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  from  his  friends. 


The  Bkv.  B.  Bhodes  Bristow. 

I  WISH  to  set  before  the  Congress  some  of  the  needs  for  special  preachers  which  have 
not  yet  been  touched  on,  with  a  view  to  making  the  discussion  as  practical  as  possible. 
We  have  heard  of  the  necessity  of  them  for  missions,  but  besides  missions  there 
are  other  portions  of  our  duty  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  mean  two  points 
specially — the  giving  of  ** instruction"  and  ''conferences.''  We  have  too  often  to 
lament  that  the  people  are  not  grounded  in  the  faith  they  profess ;  but  they  have  not 
been  taught,  and  they  need  much  teaching.  There  are  many  clergy  who  are  not  able 
to  give  "instructions,"  which  are  appeals  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  heart  or 
conscience,  and  special  pi-eachers  could  be  employed  to  set  before  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  this  way  special  points  of  the  faith.  Then  there  are  '*  conferences.*'  Who 
has  not  heard  of  conferences  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  ?  And  who  has 
listened  to  Canon  Liddon's  afternoon  sermons  at  St  James',  Piccadilly,  and  not  longed 
for  him  to  preach  in  the  other  great  cities  of  our  country  in  the  same  way?  We  hear 
from  time  to  time  in  London  that  a  city  church  is  doomed,  and  is  to  be  pulled  down ; 
but  why  should  not  these  churches  remain,  so  that  ''conferences"  could  be  preached 
in  them  by  eminent  theologians  on  important  matters  ?  Then  those  churches  need  not 
be  destroyed,  for  they  would  be  full.  This  is  no  mere  theory,  for  have  we  not  seen 
the  church  of  St  Margaret,  Lothbury,  filled  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  by  mer- 
chants and  city  men  to  hear  the  "  golden  lecture  "  preached  by  Henry  Melville,  and 
■inoe  by  Daniel  Moore  ?    The  merchants  and  traders  of  our  great  dtiee  don't  want  to 
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be  soeptioal,  but  they  want  to  be  instructed ;  and  thongh  ordinary  lermonB  can  scarcely 
be  made  vehicles  for  such  instr action,  "  conferences '*  would  be  most  oaefulfor  this 
purpose.    I  hope  these  two  points  will  be  kept  before  us. 


The  Rev.  R  W.  Randall. 

Ik  taking  up  this  subject,  let  me  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  parish  priest.  It 
will  not  have  failed  to  come  to  your  notice  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
men  in  the  Church  have  broken  down  because  of  the  burden  of  mission-work  which 
has  been  thrown  on  them  in  addition  to  their  own  regular  parochial  work.  We  may, 
therefore,  well  ask  for  the  institution  of  an  order  of  preachers  to  take  mission-work 
off  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  parish  priest.  But  it  may  be  that  the  same  objeetioii 
may  have  occurred  to  you  which  occurred  to  me  while  one  of  the  former  speakers 
was  addressing  you,  that  to  set  a  class  of  men  apart  for  a  special  work  would  tend 
to  narrow  their  minds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  danger  of  this ; 
but  in  a  wisely-ordered  society  it  may  well  be  avoided,  and  the  Cowley  fathers  have 
shown  singular  wisdom  in  guarding  against  it.  It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that 
when  I  was  passing  my  time  in  retreat  at  Cowley,  I  found  in  the  library  a  laige 
collection  of  the  lives  of  Nonconformist  ministers ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  anything 
has  ever  moved  me  more  than  the  history  of  the  inner  lives  of  those  men,  and  of 
the  struggles  of  their  souls  in  their  conversion  to  God.  On  another  occasion,  when 
I  was  staying  in  the  House  at  Cowley,  the  books  read  aloud  during  dinner-time  were 
histories  of  missions  in  India  conducted  by  Nonconformists,  and  the  *'  life  of  John 
Wesley."  In  this  way  the  minds  of  the  members  of  that  order  are  influenoed  by  sU 
that  is  good  and  earnest  even  in  men  differing  in  some  respects  widely  from  themselTSS. 
A  wise  governor  of  such  a  society  would  take  care  that  the  studies  of  the  members 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  class  of  writers,  but  should  embrace  books  of  all  kinds 
bearing  upon  the  manner  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  truths  which  the  mission* 
preachers  have  to  deal  with.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  here  that  such  a  class  of 
Nonconformist  writers  as  I  have  mentioned  should  be  studied  at  Cowley ;  but  it  will 
not  seem  strange  to  any  who  know  that  those  who  believe  most  strongly  that  the  Holy 
Ohost  is  pledged  by  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  work  in  the  Church  of  God,  are  of  all 
others  the  quickest  to  recognise  the  workings  of  the  same  blessed  Spirit  outside  the 
Church  through  the  tenderness  of  God  for  all  His  children. 


The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Emery. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  point  that  on  this  subject  we  haye,  as  it  were, 
united  the  different  classes  of  thought  in  agreeing  to  the  want  of  this  special  system 
of  preachers.  This  want  is  evidently  recognised  by  the  different  schools  in  the 
Church.  All  honour  is  due  to  those  in  the  Church  (and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready 
to  give  it)  who  have  always  maintained  the  importance  of  preaching.  I  remember 
twenty  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  get  a  college  sermon,  and  it  was  then  said^ 
What  do  you  want  with  college  preaching  ?  Men  go  to  the  college  chapel  for  prayers, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  may  be  that  a  certain  school  did  not  then  give  that  attention 
to  preaching  which  they  now  do,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  thanks- 
giving  that  now  the  yarious  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church  alike  recognise  the 
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Importance  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergyman  by  the  special 
preacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  can  preach  are  worried  to  death 
by  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  no  great  preacher  myself, 
but  the  number  of  noes  I  am  obliged  to  giye  is  alarming;  for  I  could  not  do 
anything  else,  if  I  accepted  all  the  invitations  to  preach  that  I  receiye.  The  more 
you  try  to  reach  all  classes,  the  more  you  find  out  that  you  want  this  kind  of 
help.  There  is  the  pastoral  as  well  as  the  preaching  g^ft ;  and  it  is  most  important 
if  we  can,  under  the  authorisation  of  the  Bishop,  to  get  men  who  can  preach  to  help 
and  supplement  the  pastor's  work.  There  are  a  great  many  of  our  clergy  who  hare 
the  adyantage  of  being  trained  to  special  preaching,  and  they  preach  all  the  better 
for  it ;  therefore  if  there  is  provided  a  distinct  body  of  men,  who  could  take  a  parish 
for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time,  and  let  these  preachers  go  somewhere  else,  much  good  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  exchanging,  and  by  giving  the  power  to  the  parochial  clergy  to 
get  away  from  their  parishes  for  a  week  or  so.  That  would,  I  think,  also  go  far  to 
meet  the  objection  one  hears  occasionally  of  a  clergyman  who  is  said  to  have  stopped 
too  long  in  his  parish,  and  that  his  people  are  looking  for  the  time  when  he  will 
have  a  successor.  I  am  most  delighted  that  all  schools  of  thought  are  agreed  on 
the  point,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  rush  forward  too  fast.  If  the  Bishops  will  take  it 
in  hand — the  movement  may  be  made  a  most  important  and  yet  safe  one.  I  do 
trust  that  the  speeches  made  to-night  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  that  will 
help  forward  the  Church  to  do  what  she  can  to  reach,  if  possibly  all  classes  of  the 
people  in  this  country. 


The  Chajrbian. 

Wi  seem  to  have,  I  think,  a  warrant  for  such  a  class  of  men  as  is  suggested,  in  Holy 
Scripture ;  for  St  Paul,  of  whose  baptism  such  great  things  are  said,  so  that  he  could  not 
possibly  regard  that  sacrament  as  a  secondary  matter,  nevertheless  exercised  specially 
the  office  of  herald,  and  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  baptize.  What  we  want 
also  is  a  supplementary  body  of  preachers  and  evangelists — the  latter  may  be  in 
minor  orders,  with  a  limited  authority  to  deal  with  a  certain  range  of  subjects. 
I  think  one  part  of  those  in  holy  orders  might  be  employed  to  supplement  the 
parochial  work  of  the  other  part ;  and  considerable  advantage  might  be  derived 
if  we  appointed  men  to  the  diaconate  at  twenty-one  instead  of  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  for  then  they  would  have  more  training.  What  we  want  is  more  theological 
training,  and  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  regular  ministry  does  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  demands  on  the  Church,  without  some  supplementary  aid,  and  the 
employment  of  special  preachers  will  be  most  helpfuL 
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FRIDA  Y  MORNING,  8ih  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  a  quarter-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


PERSONAL  HOLINESS  AS  INFLUENCING  CONDUCT  IN 

THE  FAMILY. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 


Bt  an  almost  invariable  rule,  in  the  performances  of  the  "  Meanah'*  the  andienea  mark 
their  reverence  by  standing  during  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  In  the  same  spirit  it  hu 
always  been  felt  that  reverence  for  this  morning's  subject  will  teach  us  to  abstain  from 
outward  demonstrations.  Our  aim  to-day  is  to  draw  nearer  to  God.  The  speakers 
desire  most  earnestly  to  humble  themselves  before  Him.  They  must  not  have  their 
minds  disturbed  by  the  praise  of  men.  The  grace  of  God,  we  trust,  will  work  in  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart.  May  His  still  small  voice  speak  to  the  conscience  of  us  alL 
May  His  word  be  hidden  in  our  hearts.  May  His  Holy  Spirit  so  bless  the  words  spoken 
to-day,  that  they  may  move  us  to  thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance,  and  approbation  too 
heartfelt  for  applause. 


PAPERS. 

Eaul  Nelson  read  the  following  paper : — 

It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  history  of  all  nations  a  natural  inward  longbg 
after  a  higher  and  a  better  life  in  the  mind  of  man — bearing  witness  to 
the  Scripture  truth  that  Qod  created  man  after  His  own  likeness  (Gen.  L 
26).  St  Paul  clearly  bears  witness  to  this  "  feeling  after  God  "  (Acts  xviL 
27-29),  and  shows  the  way  in  which  the  minor  revelations  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Dispenser  of  all  earthly  blessings  have  ever  had  a  tendency  to 
draw  men  unto  Him  (Acts  xiv.  17  ;  Rom.  viiL  19-22). 

In  us,  who  have  been  made  **  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  this  natural  longing  after  holiness, 
witnessed  to,  moreover,  by  the  heathen  in  all  their  old  philosophies  and 
schemes  of  religion,  should  be  greatly  intensified  and  quickened.  For  to 
us  God  has  vouchsafed  a  fuller  revelation  of  Himself,  not  only  as  a  loving, 
true,  and  holy  God,  but  as  the  Perfect  Truth — the  Perfect  LoTe — ^the 
Perfect  Purity,  from  whence  all  truth,  all  love,  and  all  purity  must  proceed, 
and  to  which  Eternal  Source  all  that  is  holy,  and  loving,  and  true,  most 
return,  even  as  the  dew  and  rain  return  to  the  clouds  again  to  cootinao 
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their  beneficent  work  of  watering  and  fertilising  the  earth.  And  80  in 
like  manner  with  all  the  other  attributes  of  God  that  have  been  revealed 
to  us ;  for  all  honour,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  beauty,  and  order,  and 
peace,  have  their  source  and  origin  in  Him,  the  Perfection  of  All. 

Now  God  has  been  thus  revealed  to  us  (1)  in  His  Holy  Word  ;  (2)  by 
the  teaching  and  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself ;  (3)  by  the  example 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  who  have  gone  before  us,  or  who 
are  now  living  in  our  midst,  and  who  all  in  their  degree,  shining  by  the 
borrowed  light  of  His  glory,  point  the  way  to  Him ;  a  true  Jacob's  ladder 
reaching  up  from  earth  to  heaven  in  various  degrees  of  access,  leading  us 
on  in  the  way  of  holiness  into  a  more  perfect  likeness  of  our  God.  In  the 
work  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  share ;  for  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  perfect  image  of  God,  the  greater  will  be  our 
influence  for  good  to  all  around  us ;  and  more  especially  so  in  our  family 
relationships.  For  the  love  of  the  father  or  the  mother  or  the  child  are 
but  ofifshoots  of  the  Eternal  love,  and  each  one  in  their  several  relationships, 
if  they  only  seek  through  His  appointed  means  to  draw  near  to  Him,  will 
be  permitted  to  draw  from  the  eternal  Source  of  all  love  and  truth  and 
purity  some  rays  of  warmth  and  light  wherewith  to  reflect  His  goodness 
upon  all  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  thus  to  do  their  part  to  further  His 
kingdom. 

As  we  have  been  able  to  show  a  natural  universal  desire,  more  or  less 
strongly  developed,  for  a  return  to  that  perfection  in  which  we  were  first 
created,  so  may  we  claim  the  same  universal  witness  to  the  importance  of 
the  institution  of  family  life,  in  all  its  love  and  purity  and  truth,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  I  will  take  only  one  example. 
In  the  best  and  purest  days  of  Rome,  marriage  was  very  highly  esteemed. 
The  wife  presided  over  the  whole  household,  educated  the  children, 
watched  over  and  preserved  tlie  honour  of  the  house,  and  as  nuUerfamilias 
she  shared  the  honour  and  respect  shown  to  her  husband,  ^d  even 
where  concubinage  was  permitted,  the  ties  and  purity  of  family  life  were 
preserved  by  the  honour  given  to  the  acknowledged  wife,  and  by  the  chaste- 
ness  of  her  character.  But  when  luxury  came  over  the  nations,  the  marriage 
tie  became  invariably  weakened,  and  as  a  certain  consequence  the  whole 
social  fabric  was  undermined  and  the  nation  tottered  to  its  fall.  Even 
Horace  bears  witness  that  the  first  outpouring  of  corruption  in  the  Roman 
Empire  began  from  this  source. 

*'  Fecunda  culpse  Bsecula  nnptias 
Primnm  inqainavere  et  genua  et  domos 
Hoc  fonte — derivata  clades 
In  patriam  popolumque  fluxit." 

Hor.  Od.  Lib.  IH.  sec.  6,  line  17. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  Mosaic  law  to  show  that  the  preservation  and 
purity  of  family  life  was  the  one  basis  upon  which  the  young  nation  was 
to  be  built  up  as  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  One  Jehovah  as  He 
had  revealed  Himself  unto  them. 

So  much  is  the  importance  of  family  life  witnessed  to  in  the  history  of 
all  nations,  that  I  venture  to  assert  that,  not  only  in  the  intimate  relations 
of  family  life  is  the  battle  for  the  truth  move  crucial  and  earnest  than  in 
the  individual  heart  or  in  the  world  at  large,  but  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution  of  family  life  in  its  parity  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
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as  a  bulwark  against  the  infidel  attacks  by  which  we  are  menaced  on  eyery 
side. 

How  much  more  should  this  purity  of  family  life  be  secured  and  main- 
tained among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  typifying  as  it  does 
the  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  the  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  after  the  model  of  the  highest  and 
purest  family  relationships.  And  yet  so  completely,  as  in  the  times  of 
Home's  decadence,  are  voluptuousness  and  ease  and  idleness  eating  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  our  people,  that  it  would  be  a  sham  to  write  upon 
the  influence  of  a  religious  life  within  the  family,  without  first  bearing 
witness  to^  the  fearful  inroads  which  infidelity  has  already  made  in  this 
great  outwork  of  Christianity.  For  years  the  upper  classes  had  kept  yery 
much  to  themselves  the  accursed  privilege  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  till 
the  time  came  when  this  pernicious  luxury  must  be  allowed  to  alL  We 
are  reaping  in  consequence  an  abundant  harvest  of  corruption. 

The  luzuriousness  of  the  age  makes  all  living  expensive.  Money,  and 
not  love,  becomes  with  many,  even  among  the  principals,  the  first  considera- 
tion when  contemplating  marriage.  Divorce  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
contingency  ;  a  convenient  adultery  with  the  man  they  could  not  afford  to 
marry  \s  too  often  winked  at  on  all  sides.  The  constraints  and  mild  dis- 
cipline of  married  life,  with  its  accompanying  duties  and  blessings,  are  too 
often  cast  to  the  winds.  ChMdren  are  voted  a  nuisance,  as  interfering  with 
the  free  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  pleasure  ;  and  in  this  manner,  in  our  very 
midst,  the  purity  of  the  family  is  destroyed.  Our  social  fabric  is  being 
gradually  but  surely  undermined,  and  with  it  the  keystone  upon  which  the 
real  greatness  and  civilisation  of  the  nations  is  based. 

It  is  against  this  increasing  inroad  of  infidelity  that  all  good  Christians 
are  asked  to  make  a  stand,  and  the  interior  of  the  fortress  has  become  the 
battle-ground. 

It  is  within  the  family  that  we  shall  find  the  opposing  forces  for  Christ 
or  Antichrist  cleverly  marshalled  the  one  against  the  other.  One  of  the 
first  things  which  the  family  life  does  is  to  wean  a  man  from  his  own 
selfishness ;  the  love  of  a  wife  or  child  must  have  a  tendency  that  way, 
even  in  the  most  unregenerate,  and  must  for  a  time  succeed.  But  when 
family  duties  are  repudiated  the  old  selfishness  returns,  and  the  selfishness 
of  the  family,  as  a  family  against  all  the  world  besides,  too  often  becomes 
an  aggravated  form  of  the  old  individual  selfishness,  which  the  first  and 
purest  relationships  of  family  life  had  a  direct  tendency  to  supplant 

Again,  in  a  family  as  amongst  themselves  there  can  be  very  few  shams. 
They  know  one  another  too  intimately,  but  this  very  transparency  which 
removes  at  once  the  artificial  gloss  of  worldly  life  is  not  all  for  good, 
though  it  is  an  onward  step  towards  truthfulness  for  those  who  desire  to 
profit  by  it.  With  the  worldling  this  knowledge,  "  that  there  is  no  good 
to  sham  about  it,"  too  often  leads  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  all 
evil  passions,  and  they  do  their  best  to  make  their  homes  a  very  hell  upon 
earth. 

This  transparency  of  the  family  life  should  make  ns,  who  would  witness 
for  Christ,  more  than  ever  circumspect  in  our  daily  life.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  a  prophet ''  is  without  honour  in  his  own  house,''  and  the  slightest 
shortcomings,  to  which  all  in  this  world  are  more  or  less  liaUe,  areiMgmr 
fied  fortyfold,  and  check  sadly  for  a  time  the  influence  for  good. 
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When,  too,  the  whole  fiBimily  go  about  all  smirks  and  smiles  to  hide  the 
wretchedness  within,  and  to  deceive  the  world  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment, they  do  their  best  to  counteract  that  truthfulness  which  family  life 
rightly  used  would  naturally  help  them  to  cultivate. 

Then  of  course  the  members  of  a  family  from  their  near  contact  are 
subjected  to  special  trials  of  temper,  jealousy,  envy,  and  the  like.  They 
have  also  special  trials  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  and  as  all  these  are  rightly  or 
wrongly  borne,  an  advance  is  made  towards  good  or  evil  in  the  character  of 
each  member  of  the  family,  to  be  again  reflected  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
future  life  of  the  family  itself. 

These  considerations  exhibit  family  life  as  the  true  battlefield  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  a  school  of  discipline  to  bring  us  nearer  unto  God, 
a  fire  of  temptation  by  which  the  souls  of  individual  members  are  purified 
and  strengthened  for  their  onward  course.  In  a  word,  each  famUy  \a  in 
itself  a  branch  of  the  Church  militant,  in  which  every  member  may  be 
trained  for  his  Master's  service,  and  has  a  battle  to  carry  on,  advancing  by 
the  help  of  the  very  trials  that  surround  him  there,  surely,  if  slowly,  in  the 
path  of  holiness  ;  and  certain  by  so  doing,  if  only  as  a  faithful  soldier  of 
his  Lord  he  is  determined  to  persevere,  to  be  a  witness  for  good  to  all 
those  amongst  whom  he  dwells.  As  the  head  of  each  family,  the  master  is 
the  priest  ruling  over  the  church  that  is  in  his  house.  To  rule  his  house- 
hold well  is  to  rule  with  mercy  and  judgment,  neither  too  strictly  or  with 
too  much  laxity.  It  is  always  a  difficult  position  to  do  well  in,  and 
requires  much  careful  consideration  and  much  earnest  prayer. 

There  is  little  fear  of  too  much  strictness  now.  The  worldly  infidel 
spirit  has  made  too  great  an  inroad  into-  the  interior  of  family  life  among 
us  to  leave  unsullied  the  dutiful  obedience,  under  stricter  discipline,  for 
which  a  holy  family  was  generally  distinguished  in  times  gone  by. 

I  will  not,  however,  allow  that  this  is  altogether  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
holiness.  There  is  nothing  so  hurtful  as  unreality — as  a  ruling  by  fear 
which  militates  against  truthfulness — or  a  judging  of  others  by  one's  self, 
and  a  consequent  endeavour  to  force  upon  them  a  holiness  of  life  that 
would  be  to  them  artificial,  and  to  which  perchance  the  head  of  the  family 
had  not  himself  attained  till  late  in  life. 

A  consistent  Christian  life  on  the  part  of  master  or  mistress  will  do 
more  than  stereotyped  rules  and  too  strict  a  discipline.  For  if  a  man  is 
aware  of  his  own  shortcomings,  and  of  God's  unapproachable  perfections, 
he  will  have  learnt  somewhat  of  God's  mercifulness,  and  will  bear  with 
others  patiently  as  God  is  bearing  with  him  j  and  the  more  he  perseveres 
in  the  way  of  holiness,  the  more  will  he  gain  true  power  in  his  family  from 
the  shining  forth  in  his  daily  life  of  some  of  the  perfections  of  his  God. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  a  worldly  father,  given  wholly  to  selfishness  and 
sin,  God  is  not  left  without  a  witness.  There  is  no  room  for  ''  despair  "  in 
the  Christian  vocabulary.  For  the  very  trials  and  temptations, by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  tend  to  build  up  in  the  family  that  very  witness  for  God 
which  without  such  trials  would  perchance  never  have  been  there  at  all, 
or  would  at  least  have  shone  there  vdth  a  flickering,  uncertain  flame. 

Thus  we  often  find  a  mother's  earnest  prayers — a  mother's  patient  suffer- 
ing, from  the  depth  of  her  great  love  for  husband  or  children,  that  may  be 
the  cause  of  her  trial — doing  their  silent  work.  How  often,  too,  does  a 
mother's  sympathy  and  forbearance  counteract  the  evils  of  a  father's  un- 
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governed  wrath,  or  a  mother's  self-denying  life  entirely  take  away  the  bad 
effects  of  a  father's  evil  example. 

Again,  to  take  even  a  worse  case — where  the  father  and  mother  have 
"  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  K  by 
God's  mercy  there  are  any  children  there,  it  is  seldom  that  God  is  left 
without  a  witness.  The  most  wicked  are  often  checked  in  their  coarse 
from  the  fear  of  leading  their  children  into  sin  ;  and  how  often,  when  all 
else  is  going  wrong,  is  the  yearning  of  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  love  made 
the  means  of  bearing  some  witness  for  good  in  a  family  which  the  devil's 
work  has  so  completely  defaced  from  its  original  truthfulness,  and  purity, 
and  love. 

But  we  may  go  one  step  further.  The  servants  of  a  family  have  their 
own  responsibilities  with  the  rest,  and  may  help,  by  the  leavening  influence 
of  a  true  witness  for  Christ,  in  building  up  the  different  members  of  the 
family  in  the  way  of  holiness.  There  are  cases,  happily  not  so  few  and  far 
between,  where  a  true  daughter  of  Israel  (2  Kings  v.  2)  has  been  the  one 
witness  for  God  in  the > family,  and  has  brought  them  all  out  of  the  very 
depths  of  sin  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing. 

And  then  there  is  the  quiet,  silent  witness  of  innocence  and  of  suffering. 

Have  you  not  often  been  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  many  families,  dwelling  in  street  upon  street  of  our  mighty  cities, 
apparently  without  God  in  the  world  1  till  the  bright  thought  came  to 
cheer  you  that  in  the  worst  of  them  God  could  speak  by  trials  for  their 
good,  and  that  in  all  of  them  the  faint  forth-shadowings  of  His  perfection 
must  enter  in,  that  even  in  the  most  hopelessly  worldly  He  had  His 
witness  in  the  little  child  who,  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  or  sinfulness, 
must  at  times  witness  by  its  simplicity  to  some  of  that  truthfulness,  and 
purity,  and  love  which  it  draws  from  the  Source  of  all  goodness.  Thus  we 
see  peace  may  enter  even  into  the  most  miserable  of  families.  . 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  consideration  of  family  life  as  a 
school  of  discipline  for  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  in  all  its 
members.  A  family  is  a  church  in  itself,  with  its  hidden  trials  of  sorrow 
or  of  joy  with  which  the  world  intermeddleth  not,  and  of  course  these  most 
be  much  more  intensely  felt  and  must  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
any  national  adversities  or  national  blessings.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  good  deal 
of  truth  conveyed  in  the  trite  saying  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house. 
Yet  this  special  trial  that  every  family  has  to  endure  is  sent  in  itself  as  a 
messenger  from  on  high,  even  though  it  appear  to  be  but  '*  a  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  us,"  to  work  out  in  us  more  clearly  and  surely  God's  per- 
fect work,  to  lead  us  on  in  the  way  of  holiness ;  and  it  will  be  well  for 
those  called  upon  by  God  to  be  a  witness  for  Him,  whether  it  be  father  or 
mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  or  servant  or  child,  to  make  friends  Mrith  these 
trials,  and  to  work  with  and  through  them  in  the  common  work  to  which 
we  are  called,  and  for  the  furthering  of  which  they  are  sent  upon  us. 

Wherever  the  witness  for  Christ  is  fairly  established,  it  must  leaven  the 
family  in  which  it  is  set  working.  It  may  be  that  those  thus  striving  may 
be  permitted  to  see  the  success  of  their  labours  in  this  life.  It  may  be  that 
striving  thus  patiently  onward  they  may  never  know  how  near  they  have 
themselves  been  brought  to  the  likeness  of  their  Gk>d, — or  how  far  they 
may  have  brought  the  family  with  whom  they  dwell  onward  in  the  way 
of  holiness.     It  may  be  that  the  witness  of  their  own  death  ia  needed  to 
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win  back  some  dear  lost  one  that  he  may  carry  on  henceforth  the  true 
witness  for  Christ  in  the  world  which  the  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord  has 
been  called  upon  to  lay  down. 

The  end  is  sure,  for  the  trials  and  struggles  of  this  Christian  warfare 
are  ever  blessed  for  the  perfecting  the  work  they  at  times  appear  to  be 
hindering.  Who  does  not  know  how  a  father^s  premature  death  has 
strengthened  the  son  in  an  earnest  endeavour  after  holiness,  in  order  that  he 
may  the  better  supply  the  father's  place  to  the  widowed  mother,  or  at  all 
events,  to  take  care  that  she  shall  not  be  vexed  by  any  troubles  that  he  or 
his  brothers  and  sisters  can  save  her  from  ]  Who  does  not  know  how  often 
a  mother's  loss  has  called  forth  a  daughter  to  walk  more  earnestly  in  the 
way  of  holiness,  a  comfort  to  the  father  in  his  bereavement,  a  mother  to 
the  desolated  family  1  Who  does  not  know  what  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child  has  done,  over  and  above  a  father's  teaching  or  a  mother's  love,  in 
keeping  loving  brothers  and  sisters,  though  much  older  than  he,  from  a 
reckless  course  of  sin,  lest  perchance  they  find  themselves  at  the  last  unfit 
to  share  again  in  the  joys  of  that  short,  bright  life,  which  has  ever  given 
to  them  that  remain  a  lively  foretaste  of  heaven  ]  So  in  God's  various  ways 
does  He  lead  us  on,  not  in  our  own  strength  but  in  His,  not  in  ways  of  our 
own  choosing  but  in  His  ways,  which  we  at  the  time  understood  not 

In  drawing  this  paper  to  a  close,  let  me  say  a  word  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  family  life,  and  who  from 
carelessness  or  from  a  deliberate  course  of  worldliness  are,  like  Esau, 
despising  their  birthright  (Heb.  xii  16,  17),  and  enrolling  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Evil  One  in  the  great  battle  daily  carried  on  within  the  sacred 
and  beloved  precincts  of  that  family  life  which  they  recognise  by  the 
loving  name  of  Home.  There  are  few  so  reckless  as  knowingly  to  profane 
the  purity  of  their  home-life  by  bringing  their  licentiousness  to  bear  upon 
any  member  under  the  family  roof,  or  openly  to  sully  family  life  by  licen- 
tious talking  or  profaneness.  But  to  resist  the  feeble  influences  for  good 
is  itself  a  harm  to  their  own  morality,  and  militates  against  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  family  life,  ^'  for  where  anger  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evil  work"  The  family  to  all  of  us,  whatever  rank  of  life  we 
belong  to,  must  be  our  place  of  trial,  where,  by  a  consistent  Christian 
course,  we  may  become  a  blessing  to  all  around  us,  and  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  life  of  worldliness  and  sin,  of  unbridled  temper  and  evil 
example,  must  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  those  whom  we  truly  love 
more  than  all  the  world  besides.  Let  us  then  not  be  weary  in  well-doing, 
but  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.  Knowing  that  by  an  early  resolve 
to  be  on  the  Lord's  side  we  shall  be  best  furthering  Christ's  kingdom,  upon 
earth  and  doing  His  will.  For  to  draw  down  into  the  daily  life  of  every 
family  some  sparks  of  the  Eternal  Purity,  the  Eternal  Truth,  the  Eternal 
Love,  will  be  to  propagate  the  true  principles  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  and  to  difi'use  the  blessings  of  a  true  Christian  civilisation,  not  only 
upon  our  own  Church  and  nation,  but  through  them  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world. 
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Personal  holiness,  as  influencing  conduct  in  the  family,  touches  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  the  most  sacred  of  things  divine  and  human.  If 
all  saints  are  a  royal  priesthood,  the  saint  in  his  home  exercises  some  of 
the  loftiest  functions  of  his  office.  He  does  not  require  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  but  only  to  pass  and  repass  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  courts  of  the  great  sanctuary.  For,  as  we  ourselves  are  holy  and 
grow  in  holiness,  we  draw  ever  nearer  the  heart  of  God ;  and,  as  we  are 
true  to  Him  in  our  homes,  we  draw  nearer  the  hearts  of  those  made  in  the 
image  of  God.     We  move  here  altogether  in  the  element  of  love. 

Personal  holiness  consists  in  union  with  Christ,  in  likeness  to  Christ, 
in  living  for  Christ.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  man,  and  u 
thus  a  real  though  imperfect  reflex  of  the  Supreme  Beauty  of  the  Holiest. 
Now  beauty  is  not  only  a  joy  to  the  pure  in  heart.     It  is  this — 

•*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases :  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  '* — 

but  more  than  this,  beauty  is  power.  It  is  a  vital  force.  And  if,  in  the 
language  of  Moses'  prayer,  ''  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
us,''  then  will  His  glory  appear  to  our  children,  and  He  will  prosper  and 
establish  the  work  of  our  hands. 

It  is  what  we  are  that  tells  on  all  with  whom  we  associate,  but  most 
immediately  on  those  of  our  own  homes.  And  in  the  truest  sense  we  an 
what  our  walk  with  God  is.  This  is  the  testimony  alike  of  experience 
and  of  revelation. 

The  vivid  photographs  of  family  life  in  Scripture  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  sooner  are  we  introdueed  to  the  biography  of  that  noble,  whole- 
hearted patriarch,  than  we  are  presented  side  by  side  with  fragmentaiy 
sketches  of  another  who  also  at  flrst  confessed  himself  a  pUgrim,  but 
whose  temporising  worldly  conformity  involved  him  and  his  in  bitterest 
loss  and  shame. 

Abraham  and  Lot  went  forth  together  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The 
visions  and  oracles  vouchsafed  to  Abraham  were  doubtless  communicated 
by  him  to  his  friend.  They  worshipped  at  the  same  altars.  They  both 
endured  the  trials  of  Egypt  For  three  or  four  years  they  abode  together. 
But  their  possessions  multiplied ;  and  Lot  could  not  stand  the  searching 
test  of  prosperity.  The  fertility  of  the  well-watered  valley  of  Jordan 
overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  he  chose  for  his  residence  the 
guilty  cities  of  the  plain. 

For  a  time  all  things  apparently  went  well  with  him.  His  flocks  and 
herds  were  pastured  in  the  richest  fields.  His  household  increased.  His 
children  intermarried  with  the  people  of  the  land.  For  many  years  earth 
showered  her  best  upon  him.  But,  as  St  Peter  testifies,  his  sonl  was 
downtrodden  and  troubled  (xarawovovfAivog).  It  was  a  daily  torment  to 
him  (iPacdttljtf),  He  does  not  appear  to  have  altogether  hidden  his  pil- 
grim character    for  the  wicked  men  who  assaulted  him  said,  **  This  one 
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came  in  to  sojourn."  Perhaps,  as  crime  after  crime  came  to  his  know- 
ledge, Lot  was  wont  to  say,  ''  I  cannot  endure  it  any  longer,  I  must  be 
gone."  Kor  was  he  personally  defiled  with  the  abominations  of  the  land ; 
for  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  express  that  he  was  himself  a  just  and 
righteous  man.  But  we  know  how  inexpressibly  mournful  was  the 
issue  of  his  choice.  The  time  of  retribution  came.  There  was  the  sore 
message  of  impending  destruction :  there  was  the  night  of  terror :  there 
was  the  agony  of  repulse  by  his  kindred :  there  was  the  monument  of 
judgment  in  his  wife.  He  himself  barely  escaped  j  and  the  lamp  of  his 
earthly  life  went  out  in  obscure  darkness. 

Is  not  this  the  spiritual  history  of  many  a  professedly  Christian  family  % 
The  parents  have,  or  one  of  the  parents  has,  the  germs  of  true  faith.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  in  them  or  in  one  of  them.  But  with  a  view  to 
temporal  advantages — more  they  say  for  their  children's  sake  than  for 
their  own — they  tamper  and  mingle  with  the  world,  that  world  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  refinements  of  this  nineteenth  century,  still  lies  in 
wickedness.  Its  fascination  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  Their  soul  is 
vexed.  But  they  hush  disquietude.  They  try  to  persuade  themselves 
that  a  neutral  course  is  needful  for  them.  Their  case,  they  plead,  is 
exceptional ;  and  the  time,  they  hope,  will  yet  arrive  for  a  bolder  con- 
fession of  Christ  In  how  many  cases  that  golden  season  is  never  found. 
The  end  comes  j  and  the  parents,  if  they  are  Christ's,  are  saved,  yet  so 
as  by  fire.  But  the  work  of  their  lives  is  irretrievably  lost.  And  their 
children  and  their  households,  where  are  they  1  Alas !  the  vacant  posi- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  crave  the  patient  workman  and  the 
faithful  warrior,  knows  them  not.  In  these  days  of  prevalent  secularism 
the  Church  mourns  her  recreant  sons  and  daughters.  And  is  not  the 
secret  cause  the  lack  in  many  of  those  parents  and  heads  of  families,  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  of  a  high  standard  of  personal 
holiness ) 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  brightly  contrasted  course  of  Abraham.  He 
walked  by  faith.  He  never  attempted  to  return  to  Chaldea.  He  would 
never  exchange  his  tent  for  a  mansion.  He  avowedly  surrendered  the 
seen  for  the  unseen,  the  temporal  for  the  eternaL  He  walked  with  God. 
God  was  his  shield  and  his  exceeding  great  reward.  He  openly  confessed 
Whose  he  was  and  Whom  he  served.  Wherever  he  tarried  he  set  up 
the  altar  of  prayer  and  praise.  He  insisted  on  the  observance  of  family 
religion.  He  commanded  his  children  and  his  household  after  him  to 
keep  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  He  came  out  and  was  separate  from  the 
world.*  There  was  indeed  all  the  courtesy  of  an  eastern  sheikh  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  There  was  the  acquirement  and  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth.  There  was  a  wise  forethought  in  the  guidance  of  his.  nomad 
tribe.  But  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  him  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He  would  not  own  a  footbrcadth  of  the  soil, 
save  that  which  he  bought  for  a  burjdng-place.  And  when  he  would 
seek  a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  he  might  doubtless  have  allied  himself  with 
the  noblest  of  the  children  of  Heth,  who  said,  '*  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince 
among  us,"  Abraham  threw  himself  on  God  to  provide  a  faithful 
partner  for  the  son  of  his  old  age.  In  this  obedience  of  faith,  though  not 
anblenushed  by  human  frailties,  he  persevered  to  the  end.  And  the 
result  of  his  piety  is  seen  in  the  godliness  of  his  family.     Eliezer,  his 
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steward,  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Isaac  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
From  generation  to  generation  it  was  a  household  of  faith.  From  age  to 
age  the  stream  of  blessing  deepened  and  broadened.  And  eternity  alone 
will  reveal  the  influence  of  that  one  man's  exalted  personal  holiness. 

We,  as  Christian  believers,  live  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, a  covenant  sealed  to  each  one  of  us  in  baptism,  and  continaallj 
ratified  in  the  Holy  Supper.  If  we  are  Christ's,  not  in  name  only,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  are  fulfilled  to  ns 
and  to  our  children.  By  our  sacramental  oath  we  are  sworn  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  which  Abraham  saw  only  afar  off  in  type  and  shadow.  We 
have  again  and  again  offered  and  presented  ourselves,  soul  and  body,  as  a 
living  sacrifice  to  God,  constrained  by  a  more  transparent  manifestation 
of  His  love  than  Abraham  ever  knew.  We  are  strangers  and  sojoumen 
on  the  earth  in  a  deeper  meaning  than  attached  to  the  pilgrim  character, 
before  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  men.  We  not 
only,  like  the  patriarchs,  look  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations  and  a 
heavenly  fatherland ;  but  in  the  person  of  our  Emmanuel  God  hath  raised 
us  up  together  with  Him  and  made  us  sit  together  in  the  heavenlies  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  we  are  living  under  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  our  ascended  Lord  according  to  His  sure  promise  hath  poured  forth 
upon  His  disciples.  To  us  much  more  has  been  given  than  to  Abraham. 
From  us  much  more  will  be  required.  And  surely  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  closing  session  of  our  Church  Congress  to  ask.  Are  we  in  our  homes, 
where  our  truest  selves  appear,  walking  answerably  to  our  Christian  calling 
and  as  becometh  the  children  of  light  % 

The  secret  life  with  God  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  daily  life  of  home 
Yea,  just  in  proportion  as  the  hidden  life  to  God  ward  is  real  and  intense, 
will  the  apparent  life  among  others  be  consistent  and  true.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  hour  spent  in  communion  with  €k)d,  every  fresh 
grasp  of  His  Holy  Word,  every  glad  anticipation  of  our  Lord's  return  in  glory, 
every  view  vouchsafed  us  of  the  kingdom  of  His  love — meditations  the  most 
sacred,  and  exercises  the  most  recluse — have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  con- 
duct in  the  family  circle.     The  influence  of  these  things  is  discernible  in 
the  chastened  cheerfulness  of  the  demeanour,  in  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
in  the  very  play  of  the  countenance.     His  family  cannot  but  take  know- 
ledge of  the  saint  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus.     This  personal  saintliness 
diffuses  its  fragrance  in  every  station  of  life,  whether  found  in  husband  or 
wife,  parent  or  child,  master  or  servant,  it  is  like  the  perfume  in  the  right 
hand  which  bewrayeth  itself.     But  if  the  one  who  thus  walks  with  God 
be  at  the  head  of  a  family,  the  whole  house  is  quickly  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment     The  influence  is  felt  not  only  in  the  solenm  read- 
ing of  God's  Word,  and  in  the  devout  prayers  and  praises  offered  morning 
and  evening  at  the  family  altar,  not  only  in  the  delightful  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  holy  day  of  resurrection  joy,  nor  only  in  such  an 
arrangement  of  domestic  duties  as  shall  allow  every  one  to  worship  in 
God's  house  aid  at  Christ's  table ;  but  it  will  pervade  the  spirit  in  which 
the  business  of  the  home  is  conducted,  the  conversation  at  meal  timea, 
the  favourite  amusements  cultivated,  the  choice  of  schools,  and  of  their 
after  walk  in  life  for  children,  the  friendships  sought  and  the  alliances 
made.     Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that ''  Honneas  onto  the  Lord" 
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Bliould  be  manifestly  engraven  upon  every  part  of  that  life  which  we  have 
given  without  reserve  to  Qod. 

And  then,  if  our  children  and  servants  and  the  inmates  of  our  homes 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  things  of  God  are  first  in  our  esteem,  that 
we  are  very  jealous  of  our  God's  time  and  for  God's  cause  and  glory,  that 
we  sit  loose  to  the  world's  favour,  that  our  eye  is  more  intent  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Christ's  kingdom  than  on  any  personal  advancement,  that  our 
treasure  and  heart  are  in  heaven,  that  our  citizen  life  is  there,  and  that 
we  look  for  and  love  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — these  things 
being  realities  must  tell  on  those  with  whom  we  are  in  daily  contact. 
And  if  they  further  note  that  our  religion  makes  us  diligent  in  our  call- 
ing, cheerful  under  the  nameless  little  crosses  of  life,  patient  under 
provocation,  quick  to  sympathise  with  all  things  true  and  honourable, 
bold  to  rebuke  sin,  calm  and  collected  in  times  of  peril,  and  sustained 
with  heavenly  consolations  when  none  but  God  can  comfort,  they  must 
confess  the  pow^r  of  this  beauty  of  holiness.  They  will  glorify  not  us 
but  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  For,  as  an  old  writer  says,  the  wax- 
taper  when  lighted  casts  a  comely  shadow  round  itself,  while  it  sheds  a 
gentle  radiance  on  every  object  round  about  it. 

If  this  seems  to  refer  especially  to  parents  and  heads  of  families,  it  is 

true  relatively  of  every  other  member  of  the  house.     Joseph  in  Potiphar's 

house,  Buth  a  stranger  and  a  widow,  the  little  Israelitish  maid  of  Naa- 

man's  wife,  the  captive  stripling  Daniel  in  Nebuchadnezzar^s  palace,  the 

children  upon  whom  Jesus  smiled,  Mary,  of  whom  He  said.  She  hath 

done  what  she  could,  Onesimus  the  converted  slave — these  and  countless 

others  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  testify  the  power  of  holiness  in  the 

humble.     Those  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  who  seem  to  be 

more  feeble,  are  necessary,  yea,  as  necessary  to  its  completeness  as  the  eye 

or  ear,  or  hand  or  foot     '*  Most  men,"  it  has  been  said,  "  overrate  their 

talents,  and  underrate  their  influence."     The  waters  wear  the  stones ;  and 

the  constant  continuance  in  well-doing,  whereby  the  true  disciples  of 

Jesus  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality — a  pursuit  ever  pointing 

us  heavenward — seems  almost  to  echo  the  words  of  the  spirit  in  Milton's 

"  Comus  "-— 

"To  the  oeean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie. 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  hroad  fields  of  the  fikjf.  .  .  . 
Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue :  she  idone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphory  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

This  at  least  we  may  hope,  that  the  very  consideration  of  our  subject 
this  morning,  the  details  of  which  will  be  more  elaborated  in  the  follow- 
ing papers,  will  lead  many  of  us  to  return  to  our  homes,  asking  our  own 
consciences  whether  we  have  been  true  to  our  Lord  and  lS  ourselves  in 
time  past ;  and  if  our  heart  condemn  us  praying  for  grace  ihat  we  may 
"  set  our  house  in  order  "  before  the  night  falls.  This  we  may  be  assured 
of,  the  influence  of  personal  holiness  does  not  die  with  the  dying  saint. 
In  how  many  homes,  where  the  voice  of  the  venerated  father,  or  of  the 
tender,  saintly  mother,  or  even  the  pious  child,  has  long  been  hushed  in 
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death,  the  quiet,  silent  power  of  their  holy  life  governs  and  ever  will 
govern  the  thoughts  and  words  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  left  A 
good  man  leaveth  the  inheritance  of  his  goodness  to  his  children's  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  priceless  heirloom.  And  all  its  precioosness,  transmitted 
from  age  to  age  and  multiplied  in  countless  hearts  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  not  be  known  till  the  whole  family  is  gathered  together 
in  the  many  mansions  of  Our  Father's  House. 


The  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Villiers,  M.A.,  Eector  of 

Adisham,  Kent. 

Whether  the  family  life,  as  contrasted  with  that  technically  called  "  the 
religious/'  is  the  highest  state  of  Christian  grace  and  perfection,  as  asserted 
by  the  author  of  the  '*  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  is  a  question  which 
would  probably  be  answered  very  differently  by  different  members  of  this 
Congress,  but  upon  this,  at  all  events,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  agreed,  that  for 
most  men  the  family  life  is,  or  should  be,  the  scene  of  ChiisUan  discipline 
and  the  field  of  Christian  practice.  Hence  the  deep  importance  of  the 
subject  under  consideration ;  but  the  subject  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  is 
dealing  with  it  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  point,  viz.,  personal 
holiness  in  its  influence  on  those  around  us  in  family  life. 

With  this  question  then  before  us,  I  must  first  of  all  point  out  as  lying 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  that  if,,  in  the  close  intimacy  of  family  life 
there  is  such  an  influence  exercised  by  any  one,  the  man  or  woman  who 
exercises  it  must  be  real.  Hypocrisy,  unreality  in  any  form,  breaks  down 
here  ;  reality  alone  makes  itself  felt.  We  know  the  old  saying  that  ^  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valef  I  dispute  the  universal  truth  of  this — it 
would  be  true  of  a  Beau  Brummell,  the  brilliant  sham — it  would  be  ui* 
true  of  a  Sir  Thomas  More,  pre-eminently  '*  a  man  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile  " — rather  you  will  find  that  a  consistent  Christian  man  is  the  greatest 
hero  to  those  who  know  him  best.  This  was  true  of  our  blessed  Lord — 
it  was  the  world  who  "  knew  Him  not " — it  was  one  of  the  innermost 
circle  who  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  ''  excellent  glory,"  and  what  is  true 
of  the  Master  is  true  of  the  disciple,  just  so  far  as  he,  like  the  Master,  is 
intensely  real.  Perhaps  we  have  wondered  often  at  the  little  influence 
exercised  at  home  over  husband,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  servants  by  those 
admitted  to  have  influence  and  power  abroad.  Believe  me,  too  often  un- 
reality lies  at  the  root  of  the  failure.  A  man  need  not  be  as  false  as  the 
'^  Strass  Engel  Haus  Teufel  **  of  the  German  proverb,  to  lose  all  influence 
at  home — it  is  sufficient  that  the  home  circle  knows  him  not  to  he 
what  he  likes  to  seem — and  of  how  many  is  this  true !  not  perhaps 
from  that  wilful  hypocrisy  which  deliberately  seeks  to  deceive  others,  bat 
from  that  most  deadly  of  all  deception  which  makes  a  man  at  last  the 
willing  dupe  of  self,  till  he  forgets  that  he  is  not  necessarily  what  he 
says,  nor  even  what  he  does,  though  he  is  tohat  he  thinks — and  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  in  the  close  intimacy  of  home-life  our  very  thoughts 
are  read  by  those  around  us,  and  there  at  least  unreality  stands  forth  '^a 
guilty  thing  detected."    Outside  religion  may  influence  to  some  extent  an 
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ontside  world,  but  it  will  miserably  break  down  inside  the  home.  Not 
without  reason  does  David  tell  us,  ^'I  will  walk  in  mj  house  with  a 
perfect  heart/'  be/ore  he  passes  on  to  lay  down  rules  for  household  manage- 
ment, and  to  say  that  no  deceitful  person  shall  dwell  in  his  house,  nor 
the  liar  tarry  in  his  sight.  Yet  reality  does  not  preclude  mistakes,  no,  nor 
even  inconsistencies ;  St  Peter  was  not  always  consistent,  but  St  Peter 
was  very  reaL  Every  grace,  and  reality  amongst  others,  is  nurtured  amidst 
failure,  but  nevertheless  I  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle  in  our  inquiry 
that  the  soul  of  home  influence  is  reality. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  inquire  how  personal  holiness,  with  all  its 
reality,  may  be  most  influentially  brought  to  bear  upon  others,  and  in  so 
doing  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  position  of  most  bears  a  two- 
fold character.  Over  some  we  are  placed  in  authority^  towards  others  our 
obedience  is  due.  We  will  keep  then  this  our  two-fold  position  before  us, 
and  consider  ^r^,  the  influence  which  the  personally  holy  should  exercise 
from  a  position  of  authority  over  others — no  unimportant  question  when 
we  remember  how  the  Friend  of  God  was  himself  specially  taught,  because 
the  Omniscient  could  declare  that  he  would  **  rule  his  household  after  him  " 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  law — no  unimportant  question  when  we 
recall  the  fate  of  that  old  man  whose  sons  **  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not" 

We  will  speak  first  of  the  legitimate  scope  or  range  of  such  influence, 
and  then  of  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  Its  range  is  of  coarse  a  wide  one. 
St  Bernard  lays  down  three  distinctive  marks  of  a  Christian  household,  and 
they  are  these, — Sanctitudo,  Modestia,  and  Honestas^  which  I  think  we 
may  express  by  Godliness^  Holy  Fear,  and  Slrkt  Propriety,  and  on  each 
of  these  the  influence  of  the  authorities  in  a  family  must  be  brought  to 
bear. 

On  the  godliness  of  the  family ,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  members  to  their  more  public  religious  duties  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  conduct  of  family  worship  where 
the  head  of  the  family  will  execute  that  true  priesthood  which  is  his  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ,  but  in  the  matter  of 
private  devotion,  also,  it  is  most  important  that  those  in  authority — and 
indeed  all  those  who  cultivate  personal  holiness — should  make  no  secret  of 
the  times  and  hours  given  by  themselves  to  private  ^evotion  and  medita- 
tion ;  it  is  the  greatest  help  to  those  commencing  to  strive  after  a  higher 
life  to  know  that  there  are.  those  under  the  same  roof  who  live  by  rule, 
and  who  at  certain  hours  will  day  by  day  be  found  upon  their  knees  or 
be  engaged  in  the  study  of  God's  Word.  Under  this  head  too  we  are  xe- 
minded  of  the  duty,  so  commonly  overlooked,  of  instructing  in  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  those  whose  tender  years  or  early  life  of 
service  may  render  it  more  specially  needfuL 

Again,  Holy  JFear,  as  pervading  the  family  life,  must  be  duly  fostered 
by  inculcating  respect  for  all  authority  ecclesiastical  and  civil  (the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God),  and  also  for  all  to  whom  honour  is  due  ; 
but,  above  all,  by  the  maintenance  of  that  reverential  tone  which  should 
accompany  the  belief  in  God's  continual  presence,  and  the  realisation  of 
the  proximity  of  the  vast  spirit-world  around  lis,  and  which  will  ever 
guard  against  (especially  in  so-called  religious  conversation)  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  irreverent  familiarity  where  holy  things  are  concerned^ 
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remembering  and  enforcing  the  old  Latin  precept  ''Sanctus,  Sancta, 
Sancte  tractat,"  while  lastly — 

Strict  Propriety y  the  **  Honestas"  of  St  Bernard,  will  bring  under 
influence  as  far  as  may  be  the  style  of  living,  the  books  and  newspapers 
which  are  read,  the  intimacies  formed,  the  social  manner,  and  not  least 
in  the  present  day,  the  dress  of  the  various  members  of  the  family,  and 
when  I  say  '^  as  far  as  may  be,"  I  do  not  mean  the  expression  to  cover 
carelessness  in  supervision,  but  that  such  influence  should  be  used  as  by 
one  obeying  the  injunction  "  He  that  ruleth  with  diligence,"  or  as  he  of 
whom  the  Son  of  Sirach  speaks  so  touchingly  when  he  tells  us,  *'  The 
father  waketh  for  his  daughter  when  no  man  knoweth,  and  his  care 
for  her  taketh  away  his  sleep,"  as  one  who  obeys  the  loving  counsel,  "  if 
thou  hast  a  servant  let  him  be  to  thee  as  thyself." 

I  have  so  far  endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  the  scope  of  the  influence  of 
the  personally  holy  when  in  a  position  of  authority,  but  I  hurry  on  to  speak 
of  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  Now,  I  admit  that  obedience  lies  at  the  root 
of  family  government ;  this  St  Paul  plainly  shows  us,  bidding  "  wives  he 
subject,"  "  children  obey,"  "  servants  be  obedient ; "  and  where  there  is 
obedience  there  must  be  command.  It  has  been  most  truly  said  that  one- 
half  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  paternity  consists  in  the  firmness 
which  denies  itself  the  pleasure  of  tenderness  unrestrained,  but,  while  the 
influence  given  by  a  position  of  authority  must  sometimes  find  its  expres- 
sion in  command,  yet  pure  influence  should  be  more  trusted  than  it  often 
is.  Let  us  remember  that  the  government  of  a  family  should  not  be  a 
tyranny — niere  dogmatism  and  self-assertion  must  not  be  mistdken  for  g<h 
vemment  (would  that  this  were  not  so  often  forgotten), — moreover,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  man  of  influence  is  he  who  rather  says  ''  Come  "  than 
"  Go,"  there  will  be  no  surer  way  of  exacting  obedience  from  others  than 
by  yielding  it  one's  self  where  obedience  is  due.  Let  the  rulers  themselves 
recognise,  and  let  others  see  that  they  recognise  rule.  Let  their  own  daily 
life  proclaim,  '*  I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,"  and  then  their  own 
influence  will  be  felt.  It  is  more  than  a  guess  at  truth  which  tells  us 
that  "  while  the  virtue  of  paganism  was  strength,  the  virtue  of  Christi- 
anity is  obedience,"  and  it  is  for  want  of  recognising  this  truth,  that, 
while  power  and  coercion  is  often  exercised,  influence  is  so  often  lost 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  Catholic  system  developes  itself  more 
beautifully  than  in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  those  in  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  household  to  show  how  they  themselves  live  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Church's  rule,  and  that  they  exact  no  more  ifrom  others  than 
they  are  willing  themselves  to  pay. '  Not  without  reason  did  St  Paul,  with 
such  partic\ilarity,  command,  **  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers."  The  great  Catholic  principle  of  order  lies  here,  and  will  be 
found  at  the  root  of  influence.  With  what  countenance,  for  example,  can 
a  man  enforce  the  three  rules  of  St  Bernard,  who  himself  needlessly 
neglects  the  call  of  the  household,  the  Church,  to  daily  worship,  and 
despises  the  Church's  rule  of  festival  and  fast?  The  mere  Protestant 
may  lay  down  the  law  in  his  own  house,  and  may,  by  sheer  force,  main- 
tain conformity  to  his  ruling  amidst  the  individual  protests  of  his  family ; 
it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  his  system.  He  may,  and  usually  does,  con- 
stitute himself  a  pope,  and  his  family  will  mentally  reject  Yds  infallibility 
as  too  great  a  triumph  over  family  history ;  but  he  who  alone  can  be  said 
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to  influence  the  rule  of  life  of  those  around  him  is  the  man  who  is  him- 
self obedient. 

And  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  opinion  as  to  practice.  The 
Boman  and  the  Puritan  alike  have  shown  their  weakness  in  the  oft- 
repeated  attempt  to  coerce  the  minds  of  others  to  a  forced  agreement  with 
their  own.  The  true  spirit  of  Catholicity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  content 
simply  to  teach  in  love,  believing  in  the  inherent  power  of  truth.  Now 
there  is  no  pHmA  facie  reason  why  the  wife  and  elder  children  should 
necessarily  hold  the  same  opinions,  religious,  social,  or  political,  as  the 
father — though  it  may  be  a  happy  thing  if  it  is  so — but  let  this  con- 
formity be  insisted  on  and  the  result  is  one  of  two  things,  either  submis- 
sion, and  death  to  thought,  with  its  consequent  destruction  of  all  individu- 
ality and  repudiation  of  responsibility,  or  resistance,  accompanied  by 
domestic  warfare  and  its  attendant  misery. 

The  truest  influence  in  religious  opinion  as  in  religious  practice  will 
usually  be  exercised  by  one  who,  having  himself  intelligently  accepted  the 
Church's  teaching,  commends  it  lovingly  to  others,  backed,  as  he  is,  by  an 
authority  greater  than  his  own.  Qod  has  allowed  to  man  the  exercise  of 
his  freewill,  and  what  He  expects  from  the  personally  holy  is  intelligent 
co-operation  with  Himself  in  their  influence  over  others,  and  not  despotic 
rule ;  there  is  a  sacredness  in  individuality  of  character  which  must  not 
be  profaned. 

But  passing  from  the  exercise  of  influence  by  those  in  authority,  I 
must  speak  of  the  influence  which  the  personally  holy  should  exercise 
simply  as  individual  members  of  Christ  on  those  both  above  and  below 
them.  I  must  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  ask  how  comes  it  that  such 
influence  which  ought  to  be  so  great  is  so  continually  at  fault]  And  I  answer 
first  (granting  as  before  reality),  from  failing  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  the  sphere  in  which  that  influence  is  to  be  exercised,  from  failing,  I 
mean,  to  realise  the  fact  which  we  have  readily  admitted,  that  *^  home  is 
to  most  tlie  scene  of  Christian  discipline,  tlie  field  of  Christian  practice." 
We  look  for  our  work  beyond  it,  forgetting  that  saintliness  is  to  be  found  in 
filling  our  own  place  perfectly,  and  that  for  many  the  position  at  home  is 
the  place  they  have  to  fill,  for  rightly  filling  which  they  will  have  to  give 
account,  and  so  we  overlook  the  fact  that  that  un sympathising  partner, 
that  ill-tempered  sister,  that  selfish  brother,  that  irritable  parent,  is  not  only 
the  very  trial  which  Qod  has  specially  allowed  to  cross  our  path,  but  the 
very  object  on  which  He  expects  us  to  use  our  influence,  and  the  influenc- 
ing of  whom  is  perhaps  given  to  us  as  our  main  work  in  life. 

Secondly,  from  underrating  the  diJmUty  of  the  task.  It  is  not  by  a 
spasmodic  holiness,  but  by  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,''  that  we 
gain  influence,  and  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the  fact  that  patience  under 
family  provocation  is  often  more  wonderful  than  that  of  a  martyr  at  the 
stake.  The  one  is  the  marvel  of  an  hour,  the  other  is  the  miracle  of  a  life. 
It  really  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  walk  day  by  day  with  equal  step,  to  do  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  to-morrow  that  which  we  did  yesterday,  and 
80  on  to  our  life's  end,  yet  only  so  far  as  we  are  consistent  through  long 
days  and  hours  shall  we  influence  others.  We  underrate  the  difiiculty 
and  we  fail. 

Thirdly, — The  ruin  of  the  influence  of  many  is  the  common  mistake  of 
seeking  influence  rather  by  wltat  we  do  and  say  than  by  w/iat  we  are.     Yes, 

2i 
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failure  in  influence  is  failure  in  self.  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
morbid  and  to  abuse  this  truth  by  shutting  one^s  self  in,  and  one's  social 
duties  out,  possible  to  study  one's  own  feelings  till  we  become  the  victims 
of  a  sort  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conscience,  but  I  know  that  the 
really  influential  are  those  who  bear  about  with  them  what  the  Pere 
Gratz  has  so  beautifully  called  "the  mighty  power  of  a  humble  heart 
which  leans  on  God  and  of  a  thoughtful  soul  which  drinks  deep  of  Him/' 
Cultivate  this  by  recollection  and  retirement,  by  lonely  thought  and 
private  prayer,  and  you  need  not  seek  for  influence — you  have  it — for 
every  such  life  is  in  itself  a  power,  or  rather  in  such  a  life  you  will  find 
three  powers  developed  : — 

1.  The  power,  and  an  immense  power  it  is,  of  respecting  feelings  and 
opinions  in  others  which  we  do  not  share  or  even  perhaps  fully  understand 
— a  great  source  of  influence  this. 

2.  The  power  of  meekness  (which  we  are  so  slow  to  recognise),  so  great 
because  it  makes  us  so  like  our  Lord  and  brings  us  so  close  to  God ;  it  is 
ever  the  meek  who  inherit  the  earth,  in  other  words,  who  influence 
others. 

3.  The  power  of  unselfish  love. — Yes,  a  loving  heart  has  more  influence 
than  a  clever  head,  the  power  of  one  who  has  recognised  the  deep  truth 
of  the  Jewish  taunt,  **  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot  save,"  and  who 
means  to  save  others  despite  the  cost  to  self.  Three  powers  which 
witness  to  the  eternal  truth,  that  just  in  so  far  as  men  and  women  die  to 
self  they  will  really  influence  others. 

Have  we  not  known  such,  and  knowing  them  have  we  not  felt  the 
tremendous  power  of  their  quiet  influence  on  their  countenance  ?  The  love 
of  God  sparkling,  and  the  very  glory  of  God  resting,  on  their  brow — they 
live,  ever  giving  contradiction  to  the  devil's  lie,  that  godliness  and  gloom 
are  identical — ever  throwing  a  heavenly  halo  around  the  most  ordinary 
scenes  of  homely  life,  and  proving  that  there  is  no  single  earthly  enjoyment 
worthy  of  the  name  which  godliness  does  not  ten  thousand  times  enhance. 
Such  a  one  is  living  a  supernatural  life.  I  grant  it,  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  Christian  life  which  is  not  supernatural  ?  We  did  well  to  con- 
sider last  night  the  popular  arguments  of  unbelief  and  how  to  meet 
them,  and  very  valuable  were  some  of  the  suggestions  offered,  but  there 
is  no  such  popular  argument  in  favour  of  unbelief  as  the  uncbristlike  life  of 
men  and  women  who  nevertheless  profess  belief  in  sacramental  union 
with  Him.  Too  often  in  the  family  the  greatest  stumbling  block,  not 
only  to  a  higher  life  in  those  around  us,  but  to  the  faith  itself,  is  the  con- 
tradiction between  high  profession,  combined  with  high  practice  in  some 
particulars,  and  the  selfish  or  ill-tempered  life  of  the  professor.  "  How 
can  I  believe,"  said  a  poor  child  once  to  me,  "  when  my  parents  return 
from  the  early  celebration  to  squabble  at  the  breakfast  table  V*  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  men  so  live  and  so  speak,  or  equally  after  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  so  keep  silence  that  others  take  notice  of 
them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus,  thei*e  stands  out  to  be  known  and 
read  of  all  men  the  surest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — stands  out 
as  I  have  said  with  a  supernatural  power — for  every  ChrisUike  life  is  in 
itself  a  sacrament,  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace." 
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PERSONAL  HOLINESS  AS  INFLUENCING  CONDUCT 

IN  SOCIETY. 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

During  the  last  hour  much  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  upon  Personal 
Holiness  as  influencing  conduct  in  the  Family.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  offer 
a  few  thoughts  upon  Personal  Holiness  as  influencing  our  conduct  in 
Society. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  important,  that  we  should  first  settle  in  our  minds 
what  we  mean  by  holiness.  The  word  itself  is  of  somewhat  vague  and 
indefinite  meaning.  In  the  Hebrew  original  it  contains,  as  we  all  know, 
the  idea  of  separation — separation  from  other  things  on  account  of  some 
excellency.  But  when  we  examine  the  English  equivalent  we  find  that  it 
implies  a  state  of  soundness  or  health.  And  yet  holiness  is  just  one  of 
those  terms  to  which  the  reason  and  instinct  of  man  seems  at  once  to 
apply  the  true  and  proper  meaning.  Every  one  understands  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  holy  person.  We  mean  a  person  set  apart 
on  account  of  some  eminence  or  excellence  bestowed  upon  him  by  God. 
And  a  very  little  further  consideration  will  show  that  personal  holiness 
implies  the  conscious  willing  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent 
creature,  of  the  gift  thus  vouchsafed ;  so  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  very 
part  of  himself,  influencing  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  difference  between  our  notion  of  holiness  as  an  attribute  of  Deity,  and 
our  idea  of  it  as  acquired  by  man,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Sanctifier.  But  this  difference  is,  after  all,  chiefly  one  of  degree. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  what  necessarily  separates  the  finite  from  the 
Infinite — the  siitful  creature  from  the  sinless  Creator.  When  we  speak  of 
the  holiness  of  God,  who  does  not  feel  that  we  are  speaking  of  that  perfec- 
tion by  which  He  is  set  apart,  differenced  off  from  all  created  things. 
Holiness,  as  we  ascribe  it  to  God,  denotes  His  excellency  above  all  things 
else,  His  infinite,  supreme,  and  unapproachable  majesty  and  glory. 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ! " 

Now  this  will  help  us  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  personal  holi- 
ness in  a  Christian  man.  It  denotes  not  merely  his  separation  by  God 
to  something  excellent  and  divine;  but  his  own  conscious  and  willing 
separation  of  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  indeed 
from  the  world  (for  then  must  he  needs  go  out  of  the  world),  but  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and  it  implies  that  he  is  ever  aiming  at  a  purity 
and  excellence  which  shall  be  some  faint  reflection  of  the  holiness  and 
excellence  of  God. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  at  once  from  hence,  that  the  work  to 
which  we  are  called  as  Christians  is  no  easy  one.  Our  position  is  indeed 
very  different  from  that  of  the  primitive  Christians.  They  found  them- 
selves a  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  We  are  surrounded  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  We  breathe  on  every  side  the 
atmosphere  of  a  nominal  Christianity.  How  important,  then,  is  it  that 
oar  conversation  should  be  such  as  becomes  the  Gospel  of  Christ — that  we 
should  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  primitive  holiness,  and  be  the  heralds 
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of  ClirisVs  truth  in  all  our  intercourse  with  others ;  that  we  should  let 
our  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify, 
not  us,  but  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  for  this  what  a  mighty 
instrument  is  speech.  How  powerful  an  engine  is  the  tongue  for  good, 
when  it  is  employed  for  God's  glory,  and  the  well-being  of  those  around  us. 
Now,  in  conversation,  as  in  other  things,  men  are  apt  to  fall  into  ex- 
tremes, some  with  puritanical  preciseness  exclaiming  against  the  innocent 
customs  of  the  world,  and  finding  fault  with  everything ;  others,  under 
the  pretence  of  avoiding  this  extreme,  flying  into  the  other,  and  imagining 
that  in  order  to  be  agreeable  in  society  we  must  avoid  the  mention  of  religion, 
and  keep  our  highest  destinies  out  of  sight.  How  rarely  do  we  meet  with 
that  wise  union  of  gravity  and  courteousness,  of  piety  and  gentleness,  of 
dignity  and  humility,  which  recommends  Christianity  instead  of  discredit- 
ing it,  which  enables  us  to  uphold  the  religion  of  Jesus  without  injuring 
the  rights  of  society,  and  to  do  justice  to  society  without  dishonouring  our 
religion.  For  this  we  need,  as  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  our  speech  be 
always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt  (Tavrors  n  X'^V^'y  dXan  ig^rv^f»o(). 
Our  words  should  ever  reflect  the  divine  grace  which  comes  down  from 
above ;  and  there  should  also  be  in  them  that  purity  and  freshness,  that 
vital  briskness  and  living  energy,  which  marks  the  presence  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  man. 

If  I  am  asked  to  particularise,  I  would  say  that  personal  holiness, 
wherever  it  really  exists,  will  so  influence  our  conversation  that  it  shall 
be  truthful,  and  pure,  and  charitable.  First,  it  will  be  truthful,  "  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill  f 
He  that  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart.  He  that  hath  used  no  deceit 
in  his  tongue,  nor  done  evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  hath  not  slandered  his 
neighbour.''  It  is  with  such  persons  that  God  is  pleased  to  dwell  here ; 
and  they  shall  dwell  with  Him  eternally  hereafter.  Well ;  then  further, 
our  conversation  will  be  pure.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  separate  instinc* 
tively  what  is  innocent  from  what  is  sinful.  We  shall  shrink  from  even 
the  indirect  and  covert  approaches  of  vice.  We  shall  with  senses  well 
exercised  by  reason  of  Christian  use,  be  able  to  discern  between  good  and 
ovil.  Then  once  more ;  personal  holiness  will  manifest  itself  in  the  chari- 
table tone  of  our  conversation  in  society.  I  confess  I  sometimes  find  it 
diflicult  to  reconcile  with  Christian  charity  much  of  the  conversation  of 
professing  Christians.  It  is,  it  must  be,  inconsistent  with  personal  holi- 
ness, to  build  rash  censures  and  bitter  reproaches  of  others  upon  doubtfhl 
conjectures  or  evil  surmises.  He  who  judges  or  speaks  ill  of  his  brethren, 
ought  to  be  well  assured  of  what  he  thinks  or  says.  He  who  asserts  as 
true  that  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  is  as  guilty  of  falsehood  as 
he  who  asserts  as  true  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  It  is  not  every  possi- 
bility, every  faint  appearance,  that  is  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  rest  a 
bad  opinion  of  others.  For  truth  is  only  seen  in  a  very  clear  light ;  and 
"  charity  thinketh  no  evil.'* 

There  are,  I  think,  few  points  which  are  not  included  in  these  three 
requirements  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  charity,  There  are,  however,  two 
cautions  of  detail  which  J  would  venture  to  suggest,  because  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  importance,  if  we,  as  Christ's  disciples,  are  to  exercise  oar 
right  influence  in  society. 

The  first  is,  to  avoid  anything  like  a  peculiar  religious  phraseology  in 
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our  conversation.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  more  repels,  not  only 
men  of  the  world,  but  the  great  mass  of  average  Christians,  than  the  use 
by  religious  persons  of  studied  phrases,  and  artificial  modes  of  expression 
in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  others.  Men  are  apt,  though  often 
without  any  reason,  to  suspect  hypocrisy  lurking  under  them ;  but  with 
this  unfortunate  result,  that  a  prejudice  is  too  frequently  thus  created 
against  religion  itself.  Simplicity  and  naturalness  of  manner  is  always 
winning  ;  and  it  is  of  special  importance  when  we  are  trying  to  recommend 
Christianity. 

My  second  caution  is  this ;  that  we  guard  against  flippancy  or  famili- 
arity in  speaking  upon  religious  subjects.  Religion,  in  whatever  form  it 
appear*?,  whether  it  is  the  religion  of  our  own  party  or  not,  should  always 
be  treated  with  reverence ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  more  help 
to  heal  our  divisions,  to  subdue  party  spirit,  to  promote  unity  in  our 
Church,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  world,  than  that  Christians  of  what- 
ever school  would  recognise  those  great  fundamental  truths  which  we  all 
hold  in  common,  and  seek  for  our  grounds  of  agreement,  dealing  with  all 
tenderness  and  charity  with  our  points  of  difference. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  fear  that  there  are  many  Christians, 
well-disposed  persons  in  the  main,  who  nevertheless  live  much  below  the  true 
standard,  because  they  dissociate  their  religious  acts,  as  they  are  called,  from 
the  ordinary  pursuits  and  business  of  life.  They  are  regular  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  religious  duties,  diligent  in  their  private  and  public  devotions; 
constant,  it  may  be,  in  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  But  somehow 
they  make  religion  one  thing,  and  their  ordinary  business  another  thing. 
They  do  not  interweave  Christianity  with  the  texture  of  their  daily  life. 
Now,  what  I  am  anxious  to  contend  for  is  this,  that  personal  holiness  is  the 
condition  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  not  of  portions  of  it  only.  Look 
at  that  bright  planet  over  your  head.  Mark  its  retirement  from  observation, 
its  lowliness,  its  cheerfulness,  its  undeviating  obedience  to  the  law  of  its 
Creator.  We  know  that  at  every  point  in  its  circuit  it  is  influenced  by 
the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves ;  and  it  is  that  attractive  power  which 
restrains  it,  keeps  it  in  its  orbit,  prevents  it  from  flying  off  into  unknown 
space,  and  working  possible  injury  in  its  course.  So  if  we  would  be  kept 
in  the  path  of  duty,  if  we  would  be  kept  true  to  God,  we  must  be  attracted 
to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  at  every  point  in  our  course.  Thus  shall  we  be 
enabled  to  travel  on  through  worldly  business  and  care  with  cheerfulness 
and  humility,  enlightening  the  world,  and  yet  living  above  the  world  ; 
ever  shedding  a  holy,  gentle,  and  real,  though  often  imperceptible  influence, 
over  those  amongst  whom  we  move. 

While  speaking  upon  this  subject  I  feel  painfully  conscious  how  far  I 
fall  below  my  own  standard,  and  how  greatly  I  need  the  counsel  which  I 
presume  to  offer  to  others.  May  it  be  found  in  the  Day  of  Christ,  that  I 
have  not  spoken  altogether  in  vain  on  this  occasion,  either  to  myself  or  to 
you. 
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Mr  S.  A.  Blackwood. 

The  subject  of  Personal  Holiness,  as  influencing  the  conduct  of  Christians 
in  Society,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult,  that  can  engage  our  attention.  It  was  the  declension  of  personal 
holiness  in  their  relation  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  surrounded 
that  brought  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world  before  the  Flood,  and 
the  perilous  character  which  is  predicted  of  the  last  times  consists,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  and  the  world 
will  have  become  irremediably  mingled.  The  salt  will  have  lost  its 
savour,  and  there  will  be  no  power  to  stay  the  rapidly-advancing  corrup- 
tion ;  the  light  will  have  been  turned  into  twilight,  or  a  mixture  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  finally  to  darkness,  and  then  ''  how  great  will  be  that 
darkness  ! "  It  will  need  the  searching  light  of  the  presence  of  the  returning 
Son  of  Qod,  and  the  agency  of  the  angels  which  excel  in  strength,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  precious  from  the  vile,  and  to  disentangle  the  wheat  from 
the  tares. 

The  difficulty  of  the  subject  arises,  I  believe,  from  a  generally  inade- 
quate standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  an  indistinct  perception  of  the 
real  character  of  society. 

Let  me  briefly  state  what  I  understand  by  those  terms — 

1.  Personal  holiness, — This  is  of  two  kinds,  objective  and  subjective. 

(a.)  Objective,  as  when  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  Sabbath- 
day  were  set  apart  for  God.  They  were  holy  vessels  :  the  seventh  was  a 
holy  day ;  but  no  intrinsic  change  took  place  in  them.  Such  is  the  objec- 
tive holiness  of  a  Christian,  who  is  one  set  apart  for  God,  one  sprinkled 
with  precious  blood  and  holy  oil.    He  is  "  holy  unto  the  Lord." 

(6.)  Holiness  is  subjective  when  the  object  thus  outwardly  sanctified  is 
inwardly  the  recipient  of  divine  power  or  influence ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  tabernacle  was  filled  with  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  Presence.  A  Chris- 
tian is,  in  that  sense,  personally  holy,  when  he  is  not  only  set  apart  to 
God  by  his  calling  and  profession  as  a  Christian,  but  when,  and  in 
proportion  as,  he  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  living  in  close 
union  and  communion  with  God.  Such  was  the  personal  holiness,  as 
outwardly  manifested,  of  Moses,  when  his  face  shone  with  the  glory  of  the 
Ood  with  whom  he  had  been  communing,  and  of  Stephen,  when,  looking 
steadfastly  up  into  heaven,  ''all  they  that  sat  in  the  council  saw  his  face, 
as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.*' 

Such  I  understand  to  be  personal  holiness.  Separation  unto  God,  as 
redeemed  by  blood  from  among  men—  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  temple  of  God. 

2.  Whxit  is  society. — The  division  of  subjects  assigned  to  us  makes  it 
evident  that  it  is  regarded  as  difierent  from  the  little  world  of  the  family, 
and  the  large  world  of  business,  whether  professional  or  commercial.  It 
must  be  something  equally  distinct  from  the  Church  or  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  for  it  is  the  conduct  of  believing  men  in  society  which  personal 
holiness  is  to  influence. 

I  believe  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  defining  society  as  "  the  world,'* 
or  in  other  words,  those  surroundings  of  persons,  scenes,  and  things  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  out  of  which  it  is 
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not  our  unmistakable  duty  to  remove.  I  do  not  therefore  regard  it  now 
as  comprising  the  racecourse,  the  theatre,  or  the  ball- room,  in  which 
(though  there  may  be  some  of  very  pure  minds,  but  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dignity  of  their  Christian  calling,  who  can  move  in  them  with- 
out danger),  I  cannot  for  a  moment,  as  once  a  man  of  the  world,  imagine 
any  one  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  the  worth  of  the  soul, 
or  the  glory  of  Qod,  taking  part.  I  do  not  speak  of  society  now  as 
comprising  such  scenes. 

Now,  our  difficulty  here  is  that,  whilst  nominally  Christian,  society, 
or  the  world,  is  still  the  world,  and  therefore  not  of  God.  It  has  been 
baptized,  but  not  converted.  It  has  received  a  Christian  name,  but  not  a 
new  nature.  Society,  modem  society,  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  which 
we  cannot  help  touching  at  all  points,  is  full  of  temptation,  and  is  not,  as 
a  whole,  on  the  side  of,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  Father.  It  comprises 
**  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life." 

How  then,  being  thus  placed,  will  personal  holiness  influence  our  con- 
duct. 

1.  It  will  not  make  us  monks  or  nuns.  Such  was  not  the  example  left 
us  by  our  Saviour ;  such  was  not  the  spirit  of  His  prayer  in  John  xvii  ; 
such  was  not  the  character  of  apostolic  precept  or  example.  We  are  not 
to  be  conformed  to  the  world  :  but  we  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  world. 

Neither  are  we  to  be  ascetics ;  Christ  is  to  be  our  example.  He  could 
^hare  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  scene  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  moroseness  in  Him  which  damped  the  innocent  mirth  of  the 
day.  He  could  equally  sit,  when  bidden,  at  the  Pharisee's  dinner-table ; 
and  yet  at  both  He  was  about  His  Father's  business,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities— not  forced  either — of  commending  the  truth,  and  manifesting 
the  glory  of  God. 

Jesus  was  personally  holy,  and  He  mixed  in  the  society  in  which  He 
was  placed ;  but  it  was  as  the  Light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  God's  glory  was  not  tarnished,  but  manifested  thereby.  In  this 
He  is  to  be  our  example. 

2.  Personal  holiness  will  lead  us  to  walk  circumspectly,  redeeming  the 
time.  It  will  make  me  watchful  over  my  own  soul,  lest,  forgetting  my 
liigh  privileges  as  an  heir  of  the  promises,  I  descend  to  the  well- watered 
and  attractive  plains,  and  thus  lose  my  own  peace  and  joy,  and  my  influ- 
•ence  for  good  over  my  family  and  neighbours.  It  will  make  me  guard 
4igaiust  the  soporific  effects  of  the  enchanted  ground  over  which  I  am 
passing,  the  air  of  which  tends  to  make  me  drowsy;  it  will  make  me 
watch  and  pray,  lest,  being  surrounded  by  temptation  at  every  point,  I 
enter  into  temptation,  and  will  make  me  seek  to  keep  my  garments,  which 
have  been  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

3.  Again,  the  realisation  of  my  personal  holiness  will  afford  me  a  true 
principle  of  guidance  with  regard  to  the  scenes  in  which  I  should  mix. 

As  one  who  is  a  member  of  a  royal  priesthood,  I  have  my  hand  and 
foot  and  ear  touched  with  precious  blood,  and  can  neither  walk  in  ways, 
nor  share  in  works,  nor  listen  to  words  which  partake  of  the  sin  from 
which  that  blood  has  redeemed  and  cleansed  mc,  and  to  atone  for  which 
jny  Saviour  died. 

As  one  who  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  can  share  in  nothing  which 
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grieves  Him  who  lovingly  condescended  to  dwell  in  my  heart  and  hold 
my  hand.  My  members  are  the  members  of  Christ ;  where  He  would 
have  gone,  I  may  go  with  Him.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  advice  given 
to  me  twenty  years  ago,  when  first  starting  on  a  Christian  course,  by  a 
faithful  and  experienced  servant  of  Christ :  Never  go  anywhere  where  you 
cannot  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  to  go  with  you. 

4.  Lastly,  realisation  of  my  personal  holiness  to  God  will  enable  me  to 
remember  that  my  conduct  in  society  must  inevitably  influence  others, 
and  this  will,  to  a  great  extent,  regulate  my  conduct.  A  Christian,  as  I 
have  noticed,  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  his  presence  must  exercise  & 
purifying  and  preserving  influence.  A  Christian  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  his  presence  must  detect,  make  manifest,  and  reprove  the  ungodly. 
A  Christian,  the  prophet  tells  us,  is  to  be  as  dew  ''  from  the  Lord,"  a  gift 
from  heaven  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  world.  As  such,  he  should,  with  fwe 
turned  towards  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  reflect  his  full-orbed  shining 
in  the  world.  His  very  presence  will  be  refreshing,  even  if  silent  and 
unobtrusive,  and  the  aching  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  men  will  be  gladdened 
and  brightened.     He  will  be  a  witness  for  God. 

Such,  so  far  as  time  enables  me,  is  my  conception  of  how  personal  holi- 
ness will  influence  our  conduct  in  society.  Not  by  a  set  of  abstract  rules, 
but  by  the  conscious  realisation  of  the  very  highest  principle,  the  indwell- 
ing of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

Is  this  too  high  a  standard?  Is  it  not  God's?  Is  it  unattainable? 
Surely  not.  • 

**  There  are  booIb  that  seem  to  dwell 
Above  the  earth,  so  rich  a  spell 
Floats  round  their  steps  wherever  they  move." 

The  unconscious  influence  of  a  man  of  God  was  such  that,  as  he  walked, 
"  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets  and  laid  them  on  beds  and 
couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  mi^t  over- 
shadow some  of  them."  May  not  our  shadow,  our  inseparable  and  uncon- 
scious influence,  fall  thus  on  many.  May  we  not,  like  Moses,  bear  about 
with  us,  though  unconsciously,  the  impression  of  the  glory  of  God.  And 
then  will  not  converse  with  God  in  prayer,  communion  with  Him  in  His 
Word,  afford  us  true  principles  which  will  make  us  instinctively  wise  and 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ?  Fresh  from  the  heights  of  such  com- 
munion, the  frivolities  of  modern  society  will  have  no  more  attraction  for 
us  than  an  invitation  to  join  the  dance,  the  song,  and  the  play  under  the 
Mount  could  have  had  for  Moses. 

A  constant  realisation  of  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve  will  be  our 
safeguard.  Our  question  will  not  be,  How  far  may  I  go  into  sin  without 
perilling  my  soul,  but,  How  and  where  can  I  best  advance  my  Saviour's 
kingdom.  Tables  of  stone  with  '*  Thou  shalt  not "  will  nut  be  so  much 
needed.  The  heart  that  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently 
with  love  to  God,  will  require  them  no  more  for  its  guidance  than  will  ths 
wife  whose  heart  is  wholly  her  husband's  need  to  be  reminded  continually 
of  her  marriage  vows. 

Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  day  of  Grod,  we  shall  see  what  manner 
of  persons  we  ought  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godlineaa,  and  be 
diligent  to  be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  and  blameless,  in  that  society  or 
station  of  life  in  which  He  has  placed  us. 
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There  is  nothing  more  real  than  the  holiness  of  a  true  Christian.  The 
death  Christ  died  is  his  through  faith.  The  life  Christ  lived  is  his  also, 
and  now  Christ  liveth  in  him.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  resides  the 
believer's  happiness  and  strength,  in  the  manifestation  of  it  his  testi- 
mony. This  holiness  is  not  self-originated.  It  is  imparted.  Our  appeal 
lies  to  history,  and  to  the  lives  of  men  to  the  present  day,  against  the  idea 
that  holiness  can  exist  apart  from  God*s  truth.  "  Being  born  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  that  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever.^'  When  we  consider  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  its 
fearful  ravages — when  we  feel  its  awful  power  and  soul-destroying  influence, 
then  is  the  contrast  most  striking  as  the  Word  of  God  unfolds  to  us  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  glory  which  Christ's  perfect  character  displays, 
and  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Think  what  the  world  was,  what  the 
world  would  now  be,  without  Christ.  Imagine  London  deprived  of  all 
Christian  teaching,  example,  and  influence.  Take  away  its  hospitals, 
asylums,  benevolent  institutions,  and  charities.  Leave  science  its  halls, 
the  materialist  his  atom,  the  secularist  his  school,  the  infidel  his  club, 
society  its  fashions,  pleasures,  and  heart-burnings. 

What  would  be  the  result  1  Who  can  think  of  such  a  catastrophe  and 
not  shudder  7  *'  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes  for  ever.''  A  lost  city,  a  lost  soul !  But  it  was  to  a  lost  world  that 
God  sent  His  Son.  It  is  to  a  lost  world  that  Christ  sends  His  messengers. 
It  is  in  a  lost  world  that  the  Church  of  Christ  dwells,  and  travails,  and 
sufiers.  As  it  was  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  even  so 
is  it  now  in  England,  in  this  age  of  progress,  refinement,  and  luxury. 

What  is  the  mission  entrusted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
in  a  measure  to  each  Christian  ?  It  is  the  loftiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  arduous,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  tlie  world 
shrouded  in  darkness ;  that  darkness  is  to  be  dispelled.  "  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  There  is  a  black  mass  of  corrupt  and 
corrupting  thoughts  and  habits  and  principles  and  passions.  That 
mass  is  to  be  kept  from  putrefaction.  *'  Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.^' 
There  is  society,  with  all  its  interests  and  customs,  and  pleasures  and 
fashions,  united  in  opposition  to  a  heavenly  call,  and  armed  with  the 
strongest  prejudice  against  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  body  is  to  be 
penetrated,  and  influenced,  and  preserved  by  the  leaven  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, the  teaching,  the  lives  of  Christ's  disciples.  Such  is  the  glorious 
mission,  such  the  noble  opportunities,  given  to  the  soldiers  and  servants 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

How  has  the  mission  been  fulfilled  ?  How  has  the  opportunity  been 
employed  ?  Is  it  possible,  is  it  well  for  us  to  persuade  ourselves,  to  per- 
suade each  other,  that  Christian  men  and  women  here  in  England  have 
lived  out  as  they  should  the  principles  they  profess  ?  Have  they  advanced 
as  light- bearers  into  the  world,  or  has  the  world  rather  exerted  its  bane- 
ful influence  upon  themi     Why  has  it  become  a  common  excuse  with 
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many  who  neglect  public  worship,  I  am  not  so  bad,  so  dishonest,  so  un- 
charitable, so  ill-tempered,  as  some  who  attend  1  Why  does  not  the 
pulpit  exert  a  mightier  influence  upon  society,  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people,  upon  the  world  ?  Is  not  one  reason  because  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  discredited  by  the  lives  of  many  professing  Christians  ?  Are  these  the 
people  who  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  a  hell  to  be  shunned  and  a 
heaven  to  live  for  1  Are  these  the  disciples,  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  1  Are  these  the  uncompromising  enemies  of  falsehood  and 
wrong,  the  conquerors  of  the  world  1  Are  these  indeed  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  thosfe  of  whom  Christ  said,  *'  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as 
I  am  not  of  the  world  "  ] 

We  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  persecution,  when  physical  force  is  era- 
ployed  to  combat  spiritual  truth  and  to  crush  spiritual  men,  when  those 
who  are  Christians  indeed  *'  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  so  that 
they  may  finish  their  course  with  joy.'*  But  we  do  live  in  an  age  when 
the  world  is  employing  all  its  mighty  power  and  seductive  influence  to 
transform  the  Church  and  ensnare  the  Christian.  Preach,  it  seems  to 
say,  what  you  will ;  enlist  the  beautiful  and  artistic  in  your  worship  as 
you  choose  ;  crowd  your  churches  with  earnest  and  devout  worshippers, 
multiply  your  agents  and.  your  agencies,  but  at  the  same  time  conform  in 
some  measure  to  the  opinions  and  lusts  and  habits  of  the  worldly.  Yield, 
that  you  may  win.  Make  allowances.  Avoid  singularity.  Condemn 
not  pleasures  which  we  cannot  give  up,  and  theories  which  we  cannot 
abandon. 

Around  the  Church  of  Christ,  around  its  ministers,  around  each  Chris- 
tian, the  world  has  gathered  its  forces,  and  all  the  intellect  and  fashion 
and  luxury  of  the  age  are  employed  to  blunt  the  keenness  of  the  Chris- 
tian's weapons,  and  weaken  the  effect  of  the  Christian's  life.  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  skill  and  power,  the  irresistible  allurements 
which  are  thus  arrayed  against  the  cause  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
is  as  true,  I  had  almost  said  more  true,  now  as  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
<<  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.'* 

There  are,  I  know,  many  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  of  whom 
others  think  well  too,  who  will  lift  their  hands  in  amazement  at  such 
statements.  They  know  nothing  of  this  fearful  strife.  They  can  dis- 
cover no  foe,  and  they  are  sensible  of  no  opposition.  But  what  then  does 
this  show  ?  That  they  are  already  under  the  influence  they  despise,  and 
ensnared  by  the  foe  they  cannot  see.  The  battle  begun  by  Jesus  is  raging 
still,  and  we  are  either  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  or  basely  deserting  our 
colours  and  going  over  to  the  enemy.  What  is  the  prayer  we  are  taught 
by  our  Church  to  offer  ]  "  Graciously  hear  us,  that  those  evils  which  the 
craft  and  subtilty  of  the  devil  or  man  worketh  against  us  be  brought  to 
*    nought." 

Ag:iin,  we  pray,  in  special  reference  to  our  great  and  terrible  enemies, 
that,  as  soldiers  of  Jesus,  we  may  have  ^^  put  upon  us  the  armour  of 
light ! "  The  more,  then,  we  take  the  place  assigned  to  us,  and  use  the 
weapons  provided  for  us,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  work  to  be  done, 
enemies  to  be  encountered,  and  a  warfare  to  be  accomplished. 

But  then  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?    Who  can  face  and  beat 
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back  such  foesi  Who  can  hope  to  encounter  successfully  all  these  influ- 
ences, and  to  pass  unscathed  through  all  these  temptations  ?  The  armed 
Christian.  Have  I  been  speaking  of  mighty  powers?  What  a  power, 
what  an  influence  is  here  ! — 

"  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise. 
And  put  your  armour  on  ; 
Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
Through  His  eternal  Son  ! "" 

We  are  in  the  world.  It  is  the  scene  of  our  toil.  It  should  be,  too, 
the  scene  of  the  Christian's  triumph.  Knowing  what  he  must  meet  with, 
and  knowing  also  his  own  weakness,  the  Christian  may  sometimes  wish 
to  avoid  the  peril,  and  to  retire  within  himself  to  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  home.  But  that  would  not  be  to  follow  Christ.  That  would  not 
be  the  way  to  become  like  Christ.  He  was  unworldly,  but  He  went  into 
the  world.  He  was  opposed  to  the  pride  and  hypocrisy  and  sensuality 
which  He  encountered  in  society,  but  lie  did  not  keep  aloof  from  it. 
What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  He  acted,  and  which  should 
be  our  guide  too.  He  was  in  the  world,  but  the  world  could  not  claim 
Him  as  its  own.  He  went  into  society,  but  He  was  there  as  one  who  was 
entirely  separate  from  all  the  sin  which  it  nourished  and  all  the  evil  in- 
fluence it  diffused.  He  walked  through  the  world  admiring  its  beauty. 
He  mingled  with  its  inhabitants,  seeking  to  do  them  good.  He  sat  down 
to  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  but  separate  from  all  which  they  loved 
and  admired  and  indulged. 

Thus,  then,  should  it  be  with  us.  Many  enter  into  society  without  an 
object ;  many  go  simply  for  recreation  and  pleasure.  Can  we  wonder 
that  they  exert  no  influence  ?  Can  they  fail  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  their  duties  with  a  loss  of  spiritual  power,  leaving  behind  them,  not 
a  testimony,  but  a  stumbling-block.  It  is  often  very  diflScult  for  the 
Christian  to  know  where  he  ought  to  go,  and  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Society,  it  is  said,  has  claims  upon  him.  True,  but  then  there  is  one 
who  has  greater.  Christ  died  for  him ;  he  must  live  for  Christ :  he 
is  not  his  own ;  he  is  not  society's ;  he  is  Christ's.  His  first  question, 
therefore,  must  be.  Will  this  tend  to  the  honour  of  my  Master  and  Lord  % 
Shall  I  be  in  any  measure  giving  my  sanction  to  w^hat  is  frivolous  and 
wrong,  or  shall  I  be  able  to  bear  my  witness  for  Christ  ?  To  go,  as 
some  do,  to  places  where  there  is  intense  worldliness,  if  not  absolutely 
encouraged  evil,  is  to  neglect  and  abandon  altogether  the  grand  and 
awful  mission  entrusted  to  us.  Who  is  the  Christian  to  live  for,  not  only 
on  certain  occasions  or  in  certain  places,  but  everywhere  and  at  all  times  % 
Is  it  not  for  Christ  ?  To  go,  then,  where  he  cannot  name  his  Lord ;  to 
mingle  as  one  who  is  dumb  amongst  those  who  scorn  Him ;  to  witness 
sights,  to  hear  sounds  that  would  have  grieved  that  blessed  One,  without 
even  the  hope  of  doing  good  or  overcoming  evil,  is  to  deny,  betray,  and 
dishonour  his  Lord. 

But  even  when  this  is  not  done,  are  there  not  those  who  float  along 
the  stream  in  society  without  any  definite  object,  any  high  and  holy  aim  ; 
who  bring  into  it  no  Christian  influence,  w^ho  leave  behind  no  heavenly 
example?  ''Thou  hast  a  few  names/'  was  the  solemn  message  sent  to 
Sardis>  "  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments."  How  many  are  there 
amongst  us  who  have  kept  themselves,  or  even  tried  to  "  keep  themselves, 
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unspotted  from  the  world,"  who  regulate  all  their  intercourse  in  sodetj 
by  the  example  left  us  by  Christ  Himself  ?  Standards  are  continually  set 
up  by  individuals,  or  churches,  or  society,  and  men  are  willing  to  adopt 
them  if  only  they  can  quiet  conscience,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the 
concurrence  of  others.  Thus  was  it  early  in  the  Christian  Church  till 
apostulic  reproof  and  discipline  prevailed.  Thus  was  it  in  the  Asiatic 
churches,  till  their  candlestick  was  removed,  and  the  ruins  of  their 
temples  alone  remained.  Thus,  too,  will  it  be  with  us  if  there  is  not 
more  spiritual  life,  more  earnest  and  believing  prayer,  more  self-deniAl, 
more  holy  living,  more  brotherly  union  and  concord,  more  fearless  wit- 
nessing for  God. 

To  go  into  society  with  a  right  aim  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  much 
that  is  trying,  and  to  do  much  that  Christ  will  one  day  own.  "  By  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,"  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  heart  has  here 
already  separated  from  what  is  low  and  base  and  unholy,  and  no  contact 
with  outward  things  or  worldly  men  will  influence  one  who  is  so  sanc- 
tified and  armed.  There  will  be  no  compromise  of  principle,  no  fear  of 
man,  no  weak  compliance,  no  hesitation  to  confess  Christ.  For  what 
purpose,  he  may  well  say,  am  I  here,  but  to  show  my  love,  and  to  honour 
the  name  of  One  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me  ?  **  We  bless 
Thee  "  should  be  the  language,  not  only  of  our  lips  in  church,  but  of  our 
life  in  society.  "We  beseech  thee,"  should  be  a  remembered  prayer 
wherever  we  go,  "  give  us  that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mercies,  that  our  hearts 
may  be  unfeignedly  thankful,  and  that  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise, 
by  giving  up  ourselves  to  thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  Thee  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  all  our  days."  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  say  this,  it  is  another 
thing  to  live  it.  But  surely  this  should  be  our  solemn,  prayerful 
resolve,  renewed  again  and  again  whenever  we  go  to  mingle  with  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  sad  than  the  entrance  into  mixed  society 
of  an  aimless,  half- vanquished  Christian,  with  his  loins  uugirded  and  his 
light  extinguished.     On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  one  who  lives  by 
faith  and  walks  in  the  Spirit  is  sure  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence.    A 
spiritual  atmosphere  surrounds  him,  and  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  even 
men  will  take  knowledge  of  him  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus,  and  that  he 
lives  for  Him.    "  Like  a  fair  taper,"  writes  Jeremy  Taylor  of  the  Countess 
of  Carbery,  "  when  she  shined  to  all  the  room,  yet  roundabout  her  own 
station  she  cast  a  shadow  and  a  cloud,  and  she  shined  to  everybody  hot 
herself.     But  the  perfectncss  of  her  prudence  and  excellent  parts  could 
not  be  hid,  and  all  her  humility  and  arts  of  concealment  made  the  virtues 
more  amiable  and  illustrious.     For  as  pride  sullies  the  beauty  of  the 
fairest  virtues,  so  humility  is  the  greatest  eminency  and  art  of  publication 
in  the  whole  world ;  and  she,  in  all  her  arts  of  secrecy  and  hiding  her 
worthy  things,  was  but  like  one  that  hideth  the  wind  and  covers  the  oin^ 
meat  of  her  right  hand." 

There  is  no  place  where  the  Christian  needs  to  be  so  watchful  as  in 
society.  The  eyes  of  many  rest  upon  him,  to  discover  the  smallest  incon- 
sistency, and  to  mark  the  least  stumble.  An  angry  look,  an  impatient 
tone,  an  unkind  word,  a  timid  Christ-dishonouring  silence,  will  undo  the 
efiPect  of  earnest  pleading  and  eloquent  speech.     It  will  soon  be  known 
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what  object  he  goes  into  society, — whether  it  is  a  worldly  or  a 
lal  ona  If  it  be  the  former,  then  it  will  be  said,  He  is  one  of  us. 
,  let  us  draw  him  further  away  from  his  Bible  and  his  God.  If  it 
5  latter,  then  there  are  those  who  will  deliberately  tempt  him  to  deny 
ord,  and  there  are  others  who  will  resent  the  introduction  of  un- 
ly  thoughts  and  the  presence  of  an  unworldly  man. 
t  if  the  aim  is  right — if  conformity  to  Christ's  image  has  been  the 
prayer — if  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid  has  been  sought  in  all  the  diflBcul- 
nd  trials  of  life,  then  we  shall  see  a  marvellous  influence  brought  to 
upon  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  He  is  not  alone,  for  the  pro- 
is  his,  '^  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
mightily  present  with  him  by  the  Spirit  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
>q1  than  tongue  can  tell,  more  helpfully  with  him  than  if  he  saw  his 
•or  by  his  side,  and  heard  His  voice.  Brethren  and  friends,  remember, 
lore  holy  we  become,  the  fuller,  the  brighter  will  be  our  testimony. 
)nly  for  our  own  happiness,  but  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  for  the  sake 
le  souls  of  our  companions  and  friends,  **  let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
[iord."  These  are,  indeed,  motives  for  holy  living  and  faithful 
ssing.     What  think  you  of  Christ's  words,  "  Whosoever,  therefore, 

confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father 
1  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him  will 
)  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  What  animating,  yet 
I  and  soul-searching,  words  are  these  !     Oh,  that  these  truths  were 

fully,  more  constajitly  realised  !  We  need  them  to  enable  us  to 
>ff  all  fear  of  man,  and  to  make  us  bold,  and  faithful,  and  consistent 
itiana  We  need  them  to  strengthen  us  for  such  service  as  angels 
t  \otig  for,  and  saints  in  bliss  desire  again  to  perform.  We  need 
,  that  we  may  be  to  society  as  messengers  from  the  Ring  of  kings, 
hat  we  may  show  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  Christ  and  His  gospel. 

Aihamed  of  Jesus?  can  it  be,  • 

A  mortal  man  ashamed  of  Thee? 
Scorned  be  the  thought  by  rich  and  poor, 
Oh,  may  I  scorn  it  more  and  more. 

Ashamed  of  Jesus?  Tes  I  may, 
When  Fve  no  sins  to  wash  away, 
No  tears  to  wipe,  no  joys  to  crave. 
And  no  immortal  soul  to  save. 

Till  then — nor  is  the  boasting  vain— 
Till  then  1*11  boast  a  Saviour  slain ; 
And  oh,  may  this  my  portion  be. 
That  Saviour  not  ashamed  of  me. 
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PERSONAL  HOLINESS  AS  INFLUENCING  CONDUCT 

IN  TRADE. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W,  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Worcester,  Rector  of  Hagley,  Worcester. 

My  proper  function,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  the  clerical  speaker  on  such 
a  subject,  who  is  to  be  followed  by  a  layman  so  infinitely  better 
acquainted  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  with  the  practical  details  of  the 
life  of  business  in  our  day  in  England,  is  to  state  the  Christian  t>rinciple8 
according  to  which  such  a  life  should  be  conducted.  And  in  defining  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me — ^  Personal  Holiness  as 
Influencing  Conduct  in  Trade,"  I  shall,  I  think,  be  safe  in  saying  that 
personal  holiness  consists  in  Christ-likeness — the  spirit  and  mind  of 
Christ  animating  and  guiding  a  man  in  all  his  conduct ;  and  if  I  must 
presume  to  select  out  of  the  great  sum  of  the  divine  graces  wherein 
consists  the  holiness  of  Christ,  any  that  may  be  called  specially  charac- 
teristic, and  that  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  virtues  that  ought  to 
govern  the  life  of  trade,  I  would  say  that  there  are  two  most  prominent : 
tf  (1)  the  spirit  of  perfect  sonship  towards  Qod,  which  includes  absolute 
conformity  to  His  will,  as  expressed  in  the  moral  law ;  and  (2)  the  spirit 
of  perfect,  invincible  love  and  brotherhood  towards  all  mankind  of  every 
class  and  order  equally — the  poor  and  the  weak  quite  as  much  as  the 
rich  and  great.  With  such  a  definition  well  agrees  the  saying  of  one  of 
our  greatest  authorities  on  any  matter  concerning  the  spiritual  life: 
— Archbishop  Leigh  ton,  adopting  an  ancient  classical  expression  de- 
fining friendship  as  between  man  and  man,  and  applying  it  to  friend- 
ship— if  I  may  venture  the  phrase — with  Gbd  Himself,  or  true  conversion 
to  Qod,  says  that  it  must  be  shown  by  '*  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle," 
the  loving  and  hating  the  same  things  as  God  does.  Such  a  state  of 
mind,  I  may  add,  wo^d  necessarily  have  this  effect  :  it  would  assimilate 
a  man's  wishes  to  those  expressed  in  what  has  been  called  '*  the  divine 
rule  of  a  Christian's  wishes  " — the  Lord's  prayer.  For  such  a  man  would 
in  all  life  wish  just  for  those  things  which  are  there  expressed ;  and  his 
wishes  would  rise  to  his  lips  just  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  peti- 
tions of  that  divine  form  of  words. 

I  must  endeavour,  then,  to  show  in  what  way  holiness,  in  this  sense, 
would  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  commerce  and  business  as  it  is  in  this 
age  and  country  of  the  world. 

And  first  let  me  affirm,  for  it  is  by  no  means  needless  to  do  so,  that  the 
life  of  commerce,  that  is,  one  which  deliberately  takes  up  the  work  of 
money-making  and  money-distributing  as  the  principal  occupation  of  life 
on  earth,  would  not  be  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  even  of 
a  perfect  Christian ;  that  if  such  a  life  becomes  in  any  way  sinful  it 
must  be  from  the  abuse  not  the  proper  use  of  its  opportunitiea. 

There  is  a  view  of  Christian  godliness  very  persistently  and  some- 
times very  forcibly  put  forward  in  popular  works  in  oar  days — as 
notably    in     ''Joshua    Davidson"    and    in    "Modem    Christiani^  a 
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Civilised  Heathenism,"  both  of  them  works  which  have  obtained  a 
large  circulation — which  would  deny  this  proposition,  and  affirm  that 
something  like  communism  and  voluntary  poverty  are  alone  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  our  Lord.  But  I  must  maintain  that  any  such  view 
is  really  founded  not  in  true  Christian,  but  in  a  distinctly  erroneous 
and  Manichean  theology.  The  question  turns  upon  this  :  Did  Christ  our 
Lord  come  into  the  world  to  counterwork  or  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  original  and,  as  we  may  call  it,  natural  order  of  the  world  ?  to  mani- 
fest the  possible  and  intended  glory  and  perfection  pf  this  world  and  its 
whole  order  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  as  it  is  now,  except  so*  far  as  the 
sin  of  men  has  perverted  its  life,  or  to  introduce  another  and  different  order  f 
Without  the  smallest  hesitation  we  affirm  that  He  came  to  re-establish  the 
original  order  of  the  world,  to  vindicate  its  perfect  holiness  and  moral  per- 
fection. That  order  was  the  work  and  the  expression  of  the  will  of  His 
Father,  with  whom  He  was  and  is  from  eternity  One ;  and  indeed  by  Him 
Himself,  as  well  as  by  the  eternal  Father,  "  all  things  were  madei^  and 
^^vfitJiout  Him  was  not  anytking  made  tJiat  was  madf"  Therefore  we 
may,  and  ought  to  try  to  read  His  mind  and  will  concerning  us  in  the 
whole  order  of  the  world — so  far  as  it  is  still  what  it  was  in  the  beginning — 
as  well  as  in  His  written  words.  Christ  our  Lord  did  not  come  into  this 
world  and  take  His  stand  amongst  up,  facing  all  its  wondrously  various  and 
manifold  life,  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression, 
to  bring  into  it  a  system  of  living  belonging  to  some  other  and  differently 
planned  world  of  God's  making;  but  it  was  a  world  of  His  own 
planning,  and  therefore,  in  its  fundamental  nature,  perfect,  glorious,  6tted, 
as  no  other  world  could  be,  for  bringing  up  human  beings  as  children  of 
God.  He  came,  therefore,  and  His  Church  must  by  His  help  be  ever 
doing  the  same,  not  to  stop,  but  only  to  direct  aright  the  whole  of  its  life. 
" I  am  come"  He  said,  "  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  ahtuidanUy,^*  He  came  to  r^-form  not  to  new-ioxm  this 
divinely- made  world ;  and  surely  we  may,  without  presumption,  say 
that  one  of  the  chief  sorrows  of  the  divine  Man  of  Sorrows,  while 
facing  the  awful  sight  of  the  world  as  it  is,  was  in  seeing  how  noble 
and  divine  a  thing  was  here  spoilt.  He  remembered — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — He  bore  ever  in  His  divine  consciousness  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  divine  purpose,  and  in  His  own  purpose  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  infinite  pain  to  see  what  man^  by  the  use  of  his  free  will, 
had  made  of  it. 

How  then  does  this  principle  apply  to  that  large  section  and  division 
of  human  life  of  which  I  have  to  speak — the  acquisition,  possession,  and 
distribution  of  earthly  riches  with  which  the  life  of  commerce  is 
occupied  ? 

Such  a  view  of  Christian  morality  as  I  have  spoken  of — the  communistic 
view— of  course  founds  itself  upon  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  pleased  to 
live  Himself  in  great  poverty ;  and  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
addressed  to  His  first  disciples  as  His  missionaries  to  mankind,  appointed 
to  break  through  and  in  a  great  degree  to  reverse  and  turn  back  upon 
their  course  the  current  religious  and  moral  traditions  of  that  day.  He  used 
the  strongest  language  to  teach  that  every  man  who  would  call  himself  a 
disciple  of  His,  must  absolutely  give  up  the  service  of  the  world  and  of 
the  things  in  it.     But  that  did  not  surely  mean  that  he  must  give  up  all 
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use  of  them  for  God  and  in  God.     He  comes  into  "  the  palace  of  the 
strong  man  armed" — to  use  His  own  awful  expression — as  a  "stronger 
than  he/'  and  takes  from  him  all  his  goods  wherein  he  trusts.     But  He 
does  not  therefore  destroy  those  goods,  but  "  divides  them  " — redistributes 
them  to  their  rightful  owners,  to  be  used  by  His  servants  for  Hina.     So 
may  I  say,  that  while  the  Lord  takes  this  world  sternly  and  altogether 
away  from  His  disciples  as  their  master,  He  restores  it  as  completely  to 
them  as  their  servant,  or  rather  as  the  servant  of  Him  whose  stewards  they 
are.     He  takes  it  away  from  our  selfishness  and  self-will,  but  He  gives  it 
back  to  our  love  and  obedience.     He  denies  it  absolutely  to  the  ''old 
man  "  in  us,  with  his  carnal  lusts  and  self-will,  but  He  allows  it  as  fully 
to  the  use  and  service  of  ''  the  new  man,"  the  Christ  in  us.     He  did  noi 
command  all  His  disciples  to  live  the  life  of  missionaries ;  some  who 
wished  to  do  so  He  forbade,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes  to  live 
there  the  life  of  ordinary  men.     He  had  rich  disciples  whom  He  did  not 
command  to  become  poor.     Penitent  Zaccheus  was  left  with  a  blessing  in 
his  great  house  as  a  *'  chief  among  the  publicans  "  at  Jericho,  still  retain- 
ing the  half  of  his  goods,  after  he  had  quite  voluntarily  given  the  other 
half  to  the  poor.     Joseph  of  Arimathaea  was  a  rich  man,  and  apparently 
allowed  to  remain  so.     Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Mary  still  lived  in  the  home 
which  He  had  blessed  and  glorified  by  His  gracious  presence  with  them 
in  Bethany.    ''  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,"  retained  her  house  in  Jemsalem, 
which  was  large  enough  to  hold  large  meetings  of  the  disciples.     So  must 
the  rich  men  whom,  later  on  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  St  Paul  com- 
manded not  to  give  up  their  riches  altogether,  but  to  make  good  and  liberal 
use  of  those  which  they  seemed  called  by  the  Divine  Providence  to  hold. 
Our  Lord  Himself  said, ''  Give  alips  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold, 
all  things  are  clean  unto  you."     At  some  times,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances— as  particularly,  we  may  think,  when  Christians  are  going  out  as 
missionaries  to  convert  the  world — the  Divine  command  is,  ''  Turn  the 
other  cheek,"  and  go  ''  without  purse  or  scrip  ; ''  but  at  another  the  Lord 
sanctioned  the  possession  of  sword  as  well  as  scrip.     Such  commands 
then  are  relative  to  providential  circumstances  and  to  the  var3ring  con- 
ditions of  life  on  earth;  the  right  and  wrong  respecting  such  matters 
can  only  be  taught  us  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  promise  ''  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart " — the  single-minded  servants  of  God, — *'  for  they 
shall  see  God  "  and  know  His  will  in  each  case.     And  with  reference  to 
riches,  St  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  upon  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  said,  "  Christ  did  not  say,  he  who  hai  riches  is  condemned, 
but  he  who  sei*ves  riches.     The  servant  of  riches  keeps  them  as  a  servant,  he 
who  has  cast  off  the  yoke  of  servitude  dtstribtUes  then^  as  their  master."* 
And  what  else  is  this  but  almost  a  definition  of  the  whole  business  of 
commerce ) — it  is  the  holding  of  riches  as  the  gift,  and  by  the  appointment, 
of  God  in  Providence,  and  the  distribution  of  them  in  His  name,  by  a  man 
who  believes  that  to  be  his  proper  function  in  the  present  order  of  the  world. 
It  was,  be  it  observed,  be/ore  the  fall,  not  after  it,  that  the  divine  com- 
mission was  given  to  man  to  '<  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it ; "  and 
it  was  before  sin  came  in  to  mar  God's  perfect  order,  that  in  this  won- 
drous globe  of  the  earth  the  wonderful  variety  of  products  with  which  the 
divine  creative  imagination,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  had  stored  it,  wwe 
so  distributed  in  various  climes  and  countries  that  exchanges  must  have 
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been  made  by  men  between  those  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  for 
the  well  being,  if  not  for  the  actual  necessities  of  each.     So  then,  com- 
merce is  of  divine  appointment  for  man,  and  nuxy  be  made  perfectly  holy  ; 
it  would  have  existed,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  this  world  unfallen  ;  it  would 
have  afforded  exercise  in  such  a  world,  under  the  full  blessing  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  to  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  faculties  of  unfallen  man 
— as,  for  instance,  to  truth,  industry,  benevolence,  liberality,  the  worship 
of  God.     But  is  it  so  that  commerce  has  in  fact  been  conducted  by  us  as 
a  nation,  or  as  individuals  ?     Would  to  God  we  could  say  so  altogether  ! 
God  forbid  that  we  should  deny  that  there  have  been  many  noble  instances 
of  such  use  of  wealth,  both  in  the  history  of  our  nation  and  of  individual 
men  amongst  us.     We  do  not  forget  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  cost 
of  a  great  expenditure  of  money  ;  we  need  not  overlook  the  propagation 
of  English  freedom  and  English  truth  and  English  respect  for  men  as  men, 
of  which  in  some  of  our  mercantile  transactions  with  other  nations  we  have 
set  an  example.     But  how  terribly  far  are  we  from  standing  clear  before 
the  bar  of  God  upon  this  matter !     Should  we  not  have  to  parody  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  strange  way  were  we  to  try  to  express  the  real  tendency 
of  many  of  our  dealings  with  other  nations,  conducted  very  much  under  the 
guidance  of  our  commercial  leaders  ?     Look  at  the  opium  war  ;  ■  look  at 
the  eventful  history  of  the  growth  of  our  enormous  empire  and  enormous 
wealth  in  India  and  elsewhere  ;  look  at  our  dealings  with  the  weaker  and 
smaller  nations  of  the  earth  ;  look  at  the  testimony  of  our  missionaries  to 
the  deep  moral  corruption  often  introduced  by  our  traders  into  heathen 
countries,  erecting  a  well-nigh  insuperable  barrier  to  the  propagation  there 
of  our  divine  religion — all  '*of  which  is  part  of  our  national  commercial 
history.    If,  then,  large  parts  of  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  "  have  come  into  our  hands,  must  we  not  confess  that  much  of  it 
has  b^en  gained  even  by  direct  acts  of  worship  and  service  to  the  spirit 
of  falsehood,  fraud,  covetousness,  and  to  the  love  of  Mammon,  not  of 
Christ. 

This,  then,  indicates  one  direction  in  which  personal  holiness  will  in- 
fluence conduct  in  trade ;  it  will  lead  a  member  of  England's  commercial 
class  to  resist  with  all  his  might  any  such  covetous  use  of  our  power  as 
a  nation. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  say  something  of  the  commoner  instances  of 
sin  in  trade  at  home ;  especially  sins  against  truth  and  against  the  great 
duty  of  mercy  to  the  weak  ;  for  these  surely  are,  above  others,  direct  sins 
against  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ. 

And  with  reference  to  all  sins  of  the  kind,  I — in  common,  I  fear,  with  all 
parochial  clergymen — have  in  some  respects  a  sad  tale  to  tell.  It  happens 
to  us  continually  to  find,  in  converse  with  youths  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated by  us  in  Christian  principles,  and  having  entered  the  life  of  trade 
in  some  of  its  many  branches  in  England,  have  returned  home  after  some 
years  so  spent,  that  their  consciences  are  uneasy  in  consequence  of  practices 
plainly  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  Christian  morals  which  they  have 
had  to  connive  at,  if  not  actually  to  join  in,  on  peril  of  a  kind  of  martyr- 
dom. The  fact  is,  our  youths,  on  leaving  our  Christian  schools,  enter 
another  and  most  effective  school,  that  of  business  as  it  is  now  amongst 
ns  j  and  there  are  many  departments  of  it  in  which  I  am  afraid  it  mast 
be  said  that  religious  instruction  is  under  a  bann ;  Christ  must  not  be 
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iiameol,  at  least  in  business  hours,  for  fear  some  who  must  be  respected 
should  not  happen  to  hold  with  Him.  The  morality,  such  as  it  is,  is  care- 
fully made  "  undenominational ;  "  it  must  have  no  definite  outline,  or  only 
one  wide  enough  to  comprehend  besides  Christian  practices  and  maxims, 
many  of  a  widely  different  sort.  This  is  a  state  of  things  against  which 
manifestly  every  Christian  engaged  in  trade  is  bound  to  carry  on  persistent, 
and  keenly  watchful,  war. 

"  The  sense  of  responsibility,"  it  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  our  noblest 
Christian  teachers,  who  will  not  be  suspected  by  any  one  of  an  ungenerous 
view  of  the  conduct  of  any  human  being,  Frederick  Denisou  Maurice  (in 
Learninrf  and  WorJcing),  "which  led  Greeks  of  old  to  be  as  diligent  in  work- 
ing out  the  parts  of  tlie  statue  which  would  be  hidden  by  the  wall  of  the 
temj)le  as  that  part  which  would  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  because  the  gods 
would  look  upon  both,  seems  to  have  departed  from  Christendom,  which 
should  cherish  it  most.  The  flimsy  texture  which  cannot  instantly  be  dis- 
covered, the  carelessness  which  will  only  cause  some  boiler  to  explode  in  a 
distant  ocean  where  no  one  will  hear  who  has  perished,  is  considered  no 
outrage  upon  the  modern  morality  to  which  we  are  training  our  workmen, 
because  we  have  first  imbibed  it  ourselves."  This  charge  may,  we  all  know, 
be  substantiated  against  us  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  There  are  a 
thousand  ingenious  methods  still  in  use  among  the  transactions  of  modem 
commerce,  as  in  those  of  the  old  world,  for  **  making  tlie  fphah  small 
and  (he  shekel  great" — the  measure  with  which  we  sell  as  small,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  with  which  we  receive  as  large  as  possible,  and  of 
'*  selling  refuse  for  tvheat  and  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit.*^  These  are 
sins  against  the  Eternal  Majesty  of  truth  and  honour,  and  also  against 
that  love  and  generosity  which  makes  a  man  love  his  neighbour  as  himself, 
and  wish  always  to  supply  him  with  the  best  goods,  not  the  worst  which  he  can 
provide.  Against  all  such  "  covetous  practices  "  every  Christian  in  com- 
merce is  bound  to  do  battle  to  the  death.  If  in  so  doing  he  has  to  suffer 
loss,  he  must  remember  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  **  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  the  spirit  of  martyrdom."  But  surely  all  classes  of  men  ought  to  labour 
to  make  it  less  of  a  martyrdom  for  any  man  to  do  right,  and  only  right,  in 
all  trade,  and  to  support  by  moral  influence  all  noble  protesters  against  dis- 
lioiiesty.  Above  all,  the  light  of  heaven  should  be  let  in  with  all  possible 
fubiess  upon  all  hiding-places  of  deceit  and  fraud ;  if  it  were  so,  surely 
these  birds  of  darkness  would  take  flight.  But  even  individual  Christians 
might  do  much  more  in  this  matter  than  faint  hearts  suppose.  Is  not  this 
a  case  to  which  the  ancient  words  apply,  "  Woe  unto  him  that  is  faint- 
hearted, for  he  helieveth  not  ?  "  It  was  said  of  one  of  the  noblest  servants 
of  God  granted  to  us  of  late,  Edward  Irving,  that  "  he  went  about  the 
world  making  men  noble,  by  believing  they  were  so."  If  we  had  more 
faith  in  God,  and  in  man,  in  God  and  through  God — if  we  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  power  of  the  divine  witness  to  truth  and  righteousness  that 
speaks  in  every  human  heart,  and  in  "  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,"  we  should  have  more  courage  to  speak  out 
on  the  side  of  God,  in  all  companies,  and  should  find  an  amount  of  sym- 
pathy that  would  surprise  many.  By  such  speaking  out,  many  practices 
now  common,  that  are  deeply  injurious  to  conscience,  such  as  calling  things 
by  names  which  are,  and  are  known  in  the  trade  to  be,  false,  might  be 
abolished.      Words,  names,  which   came  pure   from  heaven,  hat   have 
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l)€Come  tainted  by  being  banded  about  in  tbis  impure  world,  inigbt  be 
once  more  cleansed.  The  fine  gold  tbat  has  become  dim,  the  silver  that 
Las  become  dross,  the  wine  that  has  become  mixed  with  water,  might  be 
once  more  made  pure.  Excuses  are  pleaded  for  such  practices — as  by  say- 
ing that  such  fraudulent  language  is  generally  understood  in  trade,  and 
deceives  no  one.  But  the  excuse  is  vain ;  the  defence  of  one  generation 
at  the  cost  of  others  in  the  past,  is  unavailing  ;  these  frauds  of  old  time 
capitalised  in  such  deceptive  language,  bear  interest  in  a  lowered  standard 
of  honour  from  generation  to  generation  ;  they  blunt  the  edge  of  conscience, 
till  at  last  the  goods  of  "  the  strong  man  armed "  are  even  **  at  peace," 
sheltered  from  the  strokes  of  God's  arrows  under  the  shields  of  worldly 
maxims  which  become  accepted  as  recognised  principles  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  better.  There  is  a  striking  German  saying,  "  Ein  weit 
gewmen  und  gar  keins^  ist  das  niclu  am  end^  eiiis  ?  " — an  easy  conscience, 
and  no  conscience  at  all,  is  there  any  real  difference  between  the  two  ] 
Our  customs  of  trade  "  educate  *'  conscience  with  terrible  effect  into 
*'  easiness."  ^ 

As  bearing,  in  one  sense,  upon  the  virtue  of  truth,  I  must  say  something 
of  gambling  as  the  act  of  trusting  in  chance  or  luck  in  the  making  of 
money.  It  is  a  worship  of  Chance,  the  '*  anarch  old,"  instead  of  the  God 
of  truth  and  reality,  and  will  be  punished  accordingly.  Upon  this  point, 
-also,  I  find  some  striking  words  of  Mr  Maurice.  "  The  truth,"  he  says, 
"must  be  spoken.  We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  gamblers.  Life  is 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  shuffling  of  cards,  as  a  throwing  of  dice. 
We  do  not  ask  what  we  are  to  do,  but  what  is  likely  to  turn  up  if  we 
make  such  and  such  a  cast.  Handicrafts,  trades,  professions,  are  to  be 
undertaken  upon  a  calculation  of  chances,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  vocation. 
How  can  we  think  quietly,  how  can  we  pursue  science  which  only  con- 
verses with  that  which  is,  while  our  whole  minds  are  busy  with  possibilities 
and  contingencies r*  Again,  speaking  of  competition,  he  says,  "We  see 
society  dragged  along  by  that  mighty  power  of  competition  which  wise 
men  commend  and  declare  to  be  the  sovereign  principle  in  the  universe. 
They  desire  to  be  before  others,  but  the  desire  is  not  making  them  pains- 
taking, thrifty  pursuers  of  fortune.  They  covet  to  be  rich,  and  become 
gamblers.  They  will  take  what  seems  to  them  the  shortest  road  to  riches, 
heedless,  of  course,  of  all  warnings  that  it  is  a  road  full  of  pits  in  which 
thousands  are  lost,  while  one  gets  his  reward,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  wretched 
reward.  You  are  not,  then,  in  taking  this  course,  really  stirring  up  that 
enterprise,  that  hope,  which  you  say,  and  say  rightly,  is  so  essential  to  a 
nation's  strength  and  wellbeing.  You  are  producing  men  who  are  restless 
to-day,  will  be  listless  to-morrow,  pursuers  of  phantoms — often  ugly  phan- 
toms— for  a  while ;  indifferent,  disappointed,  heartless  loungers  when  they 
have  missed  the  prizes." 

All  this  touches  upon  a  key-subject  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
morality  of  trade,  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
competition.  And  if  by  that  we  mean  the  soirit  of  one  who  makes  the 
motive  and  mainspring  of  his  zeal  and  energy  m  trade  to  be  the  outdoing 
of  others,  not  the  advantage  of  all,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  essentially 
and  directly  anti-Christian  ;  it  is  the  precise  opposite  of  that  which  we  are 
taught  is  "  the  law  of  Christ,"  the  wish  to  "  bear  one  another's  bur- 
thens"— to  benefit  others  as  well  as  ourselves  by  our  action.     It  is  a 
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principal  key-note  of  all  sound  commercial  morality  that  trade  is  to  be 
conducted  always  for  the  beneiit  of  all,  that  the  gain  of  one  shall  not  be 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  another,  but  by  a  fair  exchange  of  benefits. 
.  Thus  is  the  principle  of  selfishness  and  covetousness  driven  out  of  trade^ 
and  the  spirit  of  generosity,  chivalry,  public  spirit,  enthroned  in  its  place. 
And  till  something  of  this  spirit  is  infused  into  the  whole  life  of  com- 
merce, till  men  *learn  to  make  it  their  object  and  endeavour  to  do  their 
work — be  it  in  the  smallest  shop,  or  the  largest  warehouse — as  a  work  of 
service  to  God  in  truth  and  honour,  and  of  large-hearted  benevolence  to 
man,  doing  it  as  perfectly  as  they  can,  not  with  the  motive  of  outdoing 
others  (however  that  result  may,  as  of  course  it  often  will,  follow)  but 
simply  to  glorify  the  Creator  of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  by  bringing 
out  their  utmost  perfection,  and  with  the  wish  to  benefit  all  to  whom  as 
traders  they  minister,  the  spirit  of  our  fallen  nature  and  of  a  selfish  com- 
petition has  not  been  exorcised,  nor  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  been 
made  to  take  its  place. 

In  illustration  of  this  benevolence  in  commerce,  allow  me  to  read  to  you 
an  extract  from  an  able  and  interesting  book  : — 

"  Mercantile  morals  are  indeed  not  the  highest,  but  they  are  high,  and 
perhaps  mark  as  high  a  point  as  has  as  yet  been  attained  by  any  wide- 
spread class  of  men.  Untiring  industry  from  youth  up  ;  resolute  '  scorn 
of  delights,'  when  these  interfere  with  *  laborious  days ; '  faithful,  exact 
performance  of  every  business  duty,  great  or  minute  ;  and  a  sensibility  of 
mercantile  honour,  which,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Burke,  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound — all  these  belong  to  the  best  types  of  the  class,  especially  as 
it  exists  in  England.  But  with  these  is  too  apt  to  combine  a  hardship 
towards  claims  which  intervene  between  those  of  strict  right  and  those  of 
absolute  mercy.  The  merchant  is  princely  is  his  charities,  and  towards 
the  men  of  his  own  class,  when  unfortunate,  as  in  cases  of  bankruptcy 
without  fault,  eminently  generous  and  forbearing ;  but  while  he  is  in  the 
hot  strife  of  business,  his  adversaries  are  his  adversaries,  and  not  his 
brother  men.  The  rules  of  the  warfare  are,  indeed,  to  be  strictly  observed, 
as  amongst  the  old  knights;  but  within  those  limits,  by  every  fur 
weapon,  sword,  spear,  and  battle-axe,  to  cut,  pierce,  and  crush,  is  the 
recognised  law.  When  a  combatant  is  down  and  writhing,  the  victor 
may  stoop  to  look  into  his  wounds ;  but  in  this  again  one  is  reminded  of 
the  constancy  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  old  repeats  itself  in  the  forms  of 
the  new.  The  mailed  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  thoughtful  for 
their  own  caste,  but  took  little  account  of  the  lives  or  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  very  flower  of  ancient  knight- 
hood, suffered  not  only  men,  but  women  and  children,  to  be  massacred, 
during  the  reconquest  of  Quienne.  The  modem  capitalist  can  often  be 
generous  to  one  of  his  own  caste  in  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  yet  when 
he  returns  to  his  commercial  battle,  where  inferiors  are  arrayed  against 
him,  he  resents  it  as  an  impertinence  to  be  asked  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
the  women  and  the  children.  '  Business  is  business,*  he  loves  to  say — 
'  Charity  is  charity.'  Yet  the  maxim  is  false.  God  made  no  such  dis- 
tribution of  the  duties  of  life."  • 

Now  how  far  this  is  a  true  report  of  facts,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed 

*  Money  and  Morals,  a  Book  for  the  Times,  by  John  Lalor  (John  ChapmaB,  1862), 
pp.  80,  81. 
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to  judge.  But  at  any  rate  it  suggests  the  great  principle  that  a  true 
CJhriatian  would  carry  with  him,  through  the  whole  life  and  battle  of 
commerce,  the  spirit  of  an  ever-wakeful  love  and  compassion  towards  all 
•competitors  towards  all  whom  the  transactions  touch, — a  spirit  of  mercy 
and  generosity  as  well  as  justice,  which  would  make  th^  battle,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  battle,  always  chivalrous,  always  considerate  to  the  weak  and  erring, 
^ways  generous  to  antagonists.  So  only  can  the  life  of  business  be 
Christian. 

With  reference  to  the  great  subject  of  the  conduct  of  employers  towards 
their  workmen,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  to  the  present 
audience,  since,  happily,  the  main  principles  that  should  regulate  it  have 
become  commonplaces  of  all  discussions  of  the  subject  in  our  day.  What- 
ever 'may  make  the  relation  of  employers  to  their  workmen  less  a  mere 
business-relation,  whatever  binds  the  two  to  each  other  in  mutually 
respectful  fellowship,  whatever,  as  it  has  been  said,  "turns  factories  into 
Iiomes  and  schools  for  all  who  work  in  them,''  is  a  means  of  baptizing 
commerce  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 

In  innumerable  such  ways  the  life  of  trade  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  some  of  the  noblest  Christian  graces,  and  for  the  most  valuable 
service  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men.  No  part  of  it  need  be  a  service  of 
mammon  ;  all  of  it  may  be  a  service  of  divine  love.  That  which  in  the 
hands  of  some  is  cruel,  is  in  those  of  a  Christian  a  powerful  ministry  of 
mercy  ;  that  which  in  some  minds  ministers  to  pride  is  in  others  the  source 
of  a  profounder  sense  of  responsibility.  Carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  holiness,  the  motto  of  a  business  life  would  be  the  precise  opposite 
of  the  maxims  of  the  world,  especially  of  the  saying  "  Business  is  business, 
and  charity  is  charity."  No  "  business"  is  rightly  conducted,  that  is  not 
made,  throughout  its  whole  course,  a  direct  exercise  of  far-sighted  benevolence 
to  all  men  ;  no  "charity"  is  true  charity  that  does  not  seek  to  keep  itself  in 
constant,  and  even  as  far  as  may  be,  conscious  action  through  all  business 
liours,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest,  of  human  life.  And  the  end,  which  may 
•be  the  result  of  the  whole,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  would  be  valued  by 
a.  perfect  Christian  chiefly  for  the  opportunities  of  wide  beneficence  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  welfare  of  mankind  which  it  would  open  to 
him.  How  immense  the  opportunities  of  one  at  the  head  of  that  mighty 
power  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  commerce  of  England  in  our  day  ! 
Who  can  measure  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  such  a  man  1  Think  of 
the  great  institutions  he  may  found,  such  as  no  one  else  could  found,  for 
the  good  of  the  world ;  of  the  vast  power  which  such  a  position  gives  for 
raising  the  tone,  the  motives,  the  principles  of  commerce  all  over  this  wide 
and  populous  earth  !  Could  we  but  enthrone  in  all  English  halls  of  com- 
merce the  graces  that  by  divine  right  ought  to  reign  in  them,  could  we 
but  cast  out  the  ignoble  spirit  of  falsehood  and  of  selfishness,  in  all  their 
Protean  forms,  and  substitute  the  spirit  of  fearless  truth,  of  far-seeing, 
self-sacrificing  love  and  generosity,  and  of  true  broth erliness  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  especially  to  the  sufferers  and  the  oppressed,  we  should  vindicate 
for  trade  its  true  glory  as  a  mighty  ministry  for  God  in  the  earth.  Then 
we  should  make  all  men  see,  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  they  have  never 
seen  hitherto,  the  truth  of  the  great  words  so  well  inscribed  as  a  motto 
over  the  lofty  entrance  into  the  great  centre  of  English  world-wide  com- 
merce, the  Royal  Exchange  in  London — "  the  karth  " — the  whole  earth, 
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and  not  any  one  part  of  it  only — "is  the  lord's,  and  thb  fulness- 
THEREOF."  Surely  personal  holiness  would  make  every  man  in .  busi- 
ness aim,  in  all  his  life,  at  this  great  result.  "  The  strong  man  armed " 
may  be  "keeping  his  palace;''  but  do  not  let  us  leave  him  his  goods  in 
peace.  There  is  a  "  Stronger  than  he,"  who  is  able  and  willing  evermore 
to  work  with  us  at  "  taking  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusts, 
dividing  the  spoil,''  and  giving  it  back  altogether  to  the  blessed  service 
of  its  divine  and  only  rightful  Owner. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  AM  not  going  to  praise  the  next  speaker,  or  even  to  thank  him ;  but  I  Mrish  to  say  that 
he  has  set  an  example  which  many  employers  would  do  well  to  follow.  He  has  pro- 
vided for  hiH  work-people  convenient  schools  and  a  chapeL  He  has  taken  out  a  licence 
from  me  as  a  lay  deacon,  to  perform  services  with  my  sanction  in  that  chapel. 


Mr  George  Skey. 

It  seems  fitting  and  appropriate  that  some  one  connected  with  trade 
should  be  heard  upon  this  very  weighty  and  serious  subject. 

This  qualificati(m  for  the  duty  now  devolving  upon  me  I  certainly 
possess,  if  I  possess  no  other,  for  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  trading 
pursuits  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

I  hear  it  contemptuously  asked,  What  has  personal  holiness  to  do  with 
trade  ]     Business  is  one  thing,  religion  is  another. 

Yea,  further ;  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again,  and  sometimes  upon 
what  would  be  considered  very  good  authority,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  engaged  in  business  and  maintain  his  honesty. 

I  am  bold  enough,  in  opposition  to  such  views  as  these,  to  claim  for  a 
life  of  business  that  it  offers  a  most  suitable  platform  for  the  building  up 
of  Christian  character. 

The  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  severe  trials  of  temper,  the  con- 
tinual chatings  of  the  spirit,  the  ups  and  downs,  the  unexpected  ireverses, 
are,  if  viewed  as  the  discipline  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  most  salutary  and 
beneficial. 

Indeed,  a  man  s  business  is  frequently  the  crucible  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  God  to  try  his  faith — his  love — his  obedience.  Here  is  the 
school  in  which  many  a  priceless  soul  is  trained  and  disciplined  for 
heaven.  Poor  foolish  creatures  as  we  are,  we  think  our  business  has 
missed  its  proper  end  if  it  leads  not  to  wealth,  or  at  the  least  to  com- 
petency, forgetting  that  an  all-wise  and  gracious  Qod  makes  all  the  events 
of  time  subservient  to  the  highest  and  eternal  good  of  His  cliildren. 

I  see'  one,  a  prominent  figure  in  commercial  life ;  prosperity  has,  for 
the  most  part,  marked  his  career.  As  years  roll  on  his  means  increase, 
his  influence  extends,  and  for  good  and  good  alone  he  uses  both.  Where 
8up])ort  is  needed  for  a  worthy  cause,  it  finds  in  him  a  champion  and  a 
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friend ;  his  time,  his  talents^  his  experience,  his  purse,  are  ull  available, 
and  freely  are  they  used,  wherever  God's  cause,  the  necessities  of  his  fel- 
low-men, or  the  voice  of  Christian  brotherhood,  may  summon  him.  Xo 
selfish  love  of  ease  avails  to  make  him  spare  his  labour ;  no  lavisli  scale 
of  expenditure  contracts  his  power  of  giving.  But  a  change  comes  over 
his  commercial  fortunes ;  a  year  of  loss  instead  of  profit  is  followed  by 
another  and  another.  Tliinking  he,  perhaps,  has  been  remisis,  the  good 
man  redoubles  his  attention — his  plans  are  laid  with  more  than  usual 
thought  and  care — increased  vigilance  and  circumspection  mark  all  his 
dealings,  his  calculations,  his  management.  As  yet  his  losses  have  only 
impaired  his  fortune,  not  crippled  his  business,  or  touched  his  credit. 
With  meek  submission  he  bends  beneath  the  blow ;  for  is  it  not  a  Father's 
hand  that  deals  it  ?  That  same  loving  Qod  who  first  gave  all,  must  take 
back  what  to  Him  seems  good ;  and  so  the  man  bears  almost  the  sanio 
sunny  cheerful  aspect  in  his  home,  his  business,  as  before.  But  in  his 
retirement  there  is  a  change ;  his  self-examination  is  more  close  and  fre- 
quent— his  secret  prayers  are  more  fervent  and  importunate — his  chastise- 
ment has  borne  some  blessed  fruit — it  has  drawn  him  closer  and  closer 
still  to  his  God.  But  he  dies  in  comparative  poverty.  Is  this  a  failure  in 
commercial  life  ]  Worldly  men  may  call  it  so  ;  true,  it  is  a  present  afllic- 
tion  \  a  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  such  sanctified 
affliction  works  out  in  God's  own  way  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 

When  earth's  shadows  flee  away  for  ever,  and  the  true  and  the  false 
are  alike  made  clearly  manifest  in  the  light  of  eternity,  then  shall  it  be 
seen  how  the  trials  and  abasement,  and  at  last  poverty,  were  among  the 
all  things  which  worked  together  for  good  to  this  servant  who  loved  his 
Lord. 

Success,  indeed  —  what  is  success,  but  bending  reverently,  submis- 
sively, thankfully  to  the  will  of  God  % 

But  I  will  ask  you  to  trace  with  me  the  steps  of  two  men,  represen- 
tatives of  two  very  different  classes  of  tradesmen. 

The  one  has  been  taught  and  has  embraced  the  better  way.  He  views 
the  present  life  not  as  the  end,  but  only  as  the  pathway  to  a  higher, 
happier  state  of  being.  He  lives  with  eternity  in  view ;  a  sinner,  and  he 
knows  it.  He  knows,  too,  the  love  of  God,  in  sending  His  beloved  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  He  has  sought  and  found  that  Saviour. 
Has  learned  the  iull  meaning  of  that  sentence  in  our  creed,  '^  I  believe  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Yes,  he  believes,  and  his  heart  is  given  to  God. 
The  inquiry  from  that  heart  is  now,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do  1 "  He  hears  St  Paul's  words,  **  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price  ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  your  spirit,  which 
arc  God's"  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20). 

How  shall  he  glorify  God  1  He  has  to  work  that  he  may  live  ;  work, 
perhaps,  under  discouraging  circumstances.  Again  the  Word  of  God 
appeals  to  him,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God"  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 

Oh,  how  that  man's  labour  is  ennobled  now !  What  a  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  his  otherwise  toilsome  calling !  He  works,  not  because  he 
must  work  for  the  means  of  support,  for  this  is  the  labour  of  a  slave,  and 
God's  children  are  not  slaves,  but  the  Lord's  free  men  ;  but  he  works 
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bec«ause  God  hcos  given  Lim  the  work  to  do  ;  he  labours  with  a  will,  for 
he  knows  the  eye  of  the  Master  whom  he  loves  and  whom  he  serves  is 
upon  him. 

What  dignity  does  this  give  to  any  honest  calling,  and  what  support 
too  !  The  man  w^ho  works  thus — for  such  a  Master,  and  with  such 
motives — will  ovencome  difficulties  and  surmount  obstacles,  and  by 
patient  continuance,  win  success,  where  a  mere  worldly  man,  working 
from  a  lower  standpoint,  would  faint  and  be  discomfited,  for  the  want  of 
success  turns  worldiiness  to  gall  and  wormwood,  but  it  quickens  Christian 
diligence  to  renewed  exertion- 
Consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  God — to  be  His — to  work  at  what, 
and  where  He  pleases,  and  to  work  as  unto,  and  for  Him — this  is  the 
proper  standard  for  the  man  of  business. 

It  is  the  lowering  of  this  standard  of  personal  holiness  which  causes 
men  to  regard  labour,  and  labour  in  trade  more  particularly,  as  an  evil 
necessity. 

The  meanest  work  done  from  this  only  true  motive  —  love  to  God, 
and  a  desire  to  glorify  Him — is  elevated  at  once  into  the  sphere  of  a  reli- 
gious obligation.     As  the  quaint  George  Herbert  says — 

*'  AVlio  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  Law, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine.*' 

And  now  let  us  follow  the  second  representative  of  these  two  very  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders. 

He  has  never  realised  that  the  law  of  labour  is  a  law  of  love.  Labour 
to  him  is  a  hard,  painful  necessity.  He  views  with  envy  his  rich  neigh- 
bour, who  cah  live  in  luxury  and  ease,  without  the  necessity  for  work. 
He  wishes  he  could  be  like  him ;  money  will  do  it.  He  will  try  to  get 
money;  no  jiains,  no  effort  shall  be  spared.  And  so  he  enters  upon 
the  race  to  get  money,  that  he  may  surround  himself  with  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  wealth.  These  being  his  highest  motives,  what  are  we  to 
expect  ] 

No  reference  to  God — no  seeking  for  His  guidance — no  fear  of  falling 
under  the  power  of  temptation — no  distrust  of  self ;  the  one  absorbing 
idea  is  to  get  money  ;  and  if,  at  times,  conscience  asserts  her  prerogative, 
and  raises  scruples,  she  is  silenced  with  the  plea  of  necessity,  or  stifled 
with  the  ever  ready  excuse  that  the  keenness  of  competition  compels  this 
or  that  departure  from  the  strictly  honourable  course. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that,  in  thus  making  haste  to  be  rich,  he  should, 
step  by  step,  degenerate  into  the  unscrupulous,  dishonest  tradesman  ?  *'  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ] " 

Granted  that  he  gains  the  coveted  wealth,  what  then  f  Probably  an 
exhibition  of  worldiiness  and  pride  saddening  to  behold. 

In  extravagance  and  gaiety,  in  costly  entertainments  and  profuse  dis- 
play, the  wealth  so  questionably  obtained  is  lavishly  expended.  Not 
unfrequently,  indeed,  the  stream  is  suddenly  dried  up,  the  collapse  is 
even  more  sudden  than  the  rising ;  and  the  proverb,  **  Wealth  gotten  by 
vanity  shall  be  diminished,'*  receives  another  illustration. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  the  temptations  to  what  is 
fitly  termed  ** pride  of  life"  been  so  great,  so  almost  universal^  as  at  the 
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present  time ;   perhaps,  in  some  measure,  it  is  the  outcome  of  recent 
national  prosperity. 

If  there  is  a  prayer  in  our  grand  old  Liturgy  which  we  as  citizens  and 
faithful  subjects  should  at  this  time  offer  with  intense  desire  and  earnest- 
ness, it  is  this,  "  In  all  time  of  our  wealth,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

"There  is  increasing  audacity,  increasing  greed,  increasing  fraud,  in- 
creasing impunity,  and  these  are  stimulated  and  fed  by  increasing  indul- 
gence and  ostentation"  (Times). 

Look  at  the  rivalry  in  equipage — in  dress — in  splendour  of  furniture — 
in  the  glitter  of  plate — in  plush  and  livery  buttons — in  costly  banquets 
and  splendid  establishments. 

The  rage  to  make  large  fortunes  is  not  confined  to  the  covetous,  whosfe 
sole  desire  is  to  accumulate — it  is  eagerly  shared  by  those  whose  thirst 
for  display  can  only  thus  be  gratified  ;  and  as  the  ordinary'  safe  and  steady 
path  in  trade  is  not*  remunerative  enough,  they  rush  into  dangerous  specu- 
lations ;  for  these  two,  speculation  and  extravagance,  are  generally 
coupled — they  are  inevitable  coufipanions.  Speculation,  if  it  turns  out 
profitably,  has  ever  a  tendency  to  lead  to  extravagance,  whilst  extrava- 
gance resorts  to  speculation  for  the  means  to  feed  its  costly  demands.  For 
a  time  the  crash  may  be  evaded — for  a  few  years  in  the  individual — for 
generations,  perhaps,  in  a  nation. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  first  representative  character — to  him  who  lives 
for  God  and  for  eternity.  The  Lord  has  made  him  to  prosper — and  what 
is  the  result  ?  His  personal  expenditure  is  increased,  his  style  of  living 
somewhat  changed ;  but  the  greatest  change  will  be  in  other  and  less 
seHish  directions.  He  acknowledges  who  it  is  that  gave  him  power  to  get 
wealth — he  knows  whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold ;  and  as  the  hand  is 
opened  to  the  call  of  duty  and  of  charity,  the  language  of  the  full  heart 
is  the  language  of  David,  "  For  all  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own 
have  we  given  Thee"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

I  know  no  finer  spectacle  than  to  see  a  man  rising  step  after  step,  by 
dint  of  industry,  j)erseverance,  and  honourable  conduct,  in  the  ranks  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  he  maintaining  the  same  simplicity  and  modesty  of 
character  and  demeanour  which  marked  his  earlier  days — the  beginning  of 
his  career.  To  grow  rich  in  worldly  goods,  and  rich  at  the  same  time  in 
faith  and  good  works.  To  be  rising  in  honour  and  respect  amongst  men, 
and  to  be  Jiving  nearer  and  nearer  to  God.  To  be  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  whilst  earthly  wealth  is  pouring  in  abundantly. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  sight ;  and  yet  if  worldly  prosperity  is  not  thus 
accompanied,  surely  that  which  we  call  success  is  but  a  great  misfortune, 
and  the  wealth  so  fondly  deemed  a  blessing  is  only  a  hindrance  and  a 
snare. 

I  have  only  time  just  to  glance  at  the  influence  of  the  example  of  these 
two  men  within  the  limits  of  their  own  business  circle.  The  evil  example 
of  the  one  is  like  a  spark  upon  tinder  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
those  whose  liearts  are  as  yet  unsanctified,  unrenewed.  Think  of  it — 
the  young  men,  clerks  and  others,  whose  business  education  is  acquired  in 
such  a  school ;  think  of  it — the  apprentices,  the  workmen,  the  entire  staff 
of  the  busy  hive  of  industry  presided  over  by  such  a  man.  This  evil 
example,  at  some  point  or  other,  touches  all — comes  in  contact  with  all, 
and  like  as  the  dirty  stream,  charged  with  the  filth  of  some  large  town, 
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leaves  its  black,  foul  mark  upon  the  grassy  banks  it  traverses,  so  does 
this  evil  example  leave  its  ugly,  dark  stain  on  all  it  touches.  Can  we 
wonder  if  the  want  of  principle  in  the  employer  leads  to  deceit  and  fraud 
in  the  employed. 

As  I  have  meditated  from  time  to  time  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
this  paper,  no  one  thought  has  come  into  my  mind  so  vividly,  and  grown 
upon  me  with  such  increasing  weight  and  intensity,  as  this — the  fearful 
responsibility  of  those  of  us  charged,  it  may  be,  with  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting an  extensive  business,  who  disregard  this  question  of  personal 
holiness. 

The  example  of  the  other  stands  forth  in  striking  contrast.  I  have 
likened  the  operations  of  the  evil  example  to  a  spark  upon  tinder.  The 
influence  of  personal  holiness,  in  the  oth-er,  is  more  like  the  dew — unob- 
trusive, silent,  pervasive,  fructifying.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult 
thing  in  business  than  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  employed  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  rectitude  and  honour  of  an  employer.  Protestations  of  good 
intentions  will  not  do  it ;  a  code  of  bye-laws,  however  good,  will  not  do 
it ;  nay,  liberality  will  not  do  it :  but  quiet  persistence  in  strictly  honour- 
able dealing  with  them,  will,  if  anything  will. 

But  the  effect  of  personal  holiness  is  seen  and  felt  not  only  in  the 
example  and  character  of  a  godly  master.  Its  noiseless,  gentle  influence,  in 
spite  of  many  disadvantages,  is  felt,  and  felt  for  good,  where  the  godly 
workman  pursues  his  daily  calling  in  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  field.  My 
own  experience  as  an  employer  has  taught  me  the  unspeakable  comfort, 
the  immense  advantage,  of  having  godly  persons  in  your  service.  I 
speak  with  a  grateful  sense  of  this  benefit.  I  have  at  the  present  time, 
\  and  I  most  heartily  thank  God  for  it,  connected  with  me,  and  occupying 
various  positions,  from  the  labourer  upwards,  some  few  at  least  to  whom 
personal  holiness  is  no  mere  sentiment.  Their  godly,  consistent  walk  has 
made,  and  still  is  making,  its  influence  for  good  felt,  not  only  by  their 
fellows,  but  by  many  others,  and  by  me  their  earthly  master.  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  not  serving  me  faithfully.  And  why?  Because  they 
"  serve  the  Lord  Christ,"  they  work  for  a  heavenly  Master,  whom  they 
delight  to  honour ;  their  work  for  me  has  been,  and  will  be,  done  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  for  they  do  it  as  unto  the  Lord. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  am  not  alone  to-day  in  this.  I  speak  in  a 
busy  centre  of  industry,  and  in  the  hearing  of  many  employers  and  others 
connected  with  trade,  and  I  know  they  will  concur  in  my  statement  If 
employer  and  employed  alike  owned  and  served  in  their  varied  posts  of 
duty  the  one  Master  Christ,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  strikes  and 
divisions — the  selfish  employer,  the  idle  or  the  drunken  workmen,  the  un- 
principled agitator,  would  be  seen  no  more — one  common  bond  of  union, 
brethren  in  Christ,  would  unite  them — one  motto  would  serve  for  both, 
**  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  Wi  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Pkesident  took  the  Chtiir  at  Half-past 

Two  o'clock. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

PAPERS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  King. 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible,  in  the  short  time  necessarily  allowed 
to  these  papers,  to  attempt  to  touch  upon,  much  more  to  exhaust,  all 
the  different  aspects  of  the  subjects  proposed.  Indeed,  the  wise  and 
comforting  plan  of  appointing  several  readers  and  speakers  for  one 
subject  seems  mercifully  to  suggest  that  none  should  be  expected  to  treat 
the  matter  exhaustively,  but  each  to  treat  one  or  more  of  those  points 
which  seemed  to  the  reader  or  speaker  to  be  of  express  value.  I  must, 
therefore,  intentionally  omit  many  things  I  might  wish  to  say,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  offering  to  your  consideration  one  or  £wo  remarks  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  of  some  present  importance. 

And  first  it  might  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  all  human  efforts — 
even  those  connected  with  the  highest  and  most  sacred  subjects — are 
liable  to  transitoriness,  imperfection,  and  possibly  error.  This  is  obvi- 
ously true  of  the  numerous  religious  societies  and  of  books  of  hymns,  as 
well  as  more  particularly  of  books  of  devotion.  They  may  have  their 
day,  and  pass  out  of  fashion ;  they  tnay  have  their  great  value  for  the 
immediate  need,  and  yet  leave  something  more  to  be  desired.  They  may 
have  had  their  mistakes,  and  yet  for  all  this  they  may  have  done  their 
work,  and  done  it  well,  according  to  the  measure  of  all  human  efforts, 
and  deserve  at  the  hands  of  successive  generations,  not  unqualified 
censure  and  rejection,  but  prayerful  consideration  and,  if  possible,  grate- 
ful and  patient  amendment. 

I  must  therefore  express  my  thankfulness  to  Almighty  ^God,  and  my 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  good  work,  for  the 
bountiful  increase  of  all  kinds  of  religious  and  devotional  books  which 
we  have  seen  in  these  last  years  in  and  from  this  country.  On  the 
whole,  I  doubt  not,  the  result  has  been  good.  They  are  the  fruit,  and 
they  contain  the  seeds,  of  true  spiritual  life.  I  say  in  and  froTii  this 
country,  for,  while  we  cannot  value  too  highly  or  ponder  too  carefully  the 
record  of  the  life  and  the  sermons  and  the  letters  of  spiritual  counsel  of 
the  truly  simple,  truly  holy,  truly  English  saint  of  Hursley,  yet  still  it 
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would  be,  I  believe,  an  unjust  and  therefore  an  intolerable  burden  if  a 
timid  and  suspicious  policy  should  try  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
books  of  devotion  adopted  from  foreign  lands,  instead  of  trusting  God  to 
sustain  England's  powers  to  enrich  herself  by  the  good  things  that  come 
to  her  from  without,  and  give  her  strength  to  develop  those  very  spiritual 
national  qualities  for  which  God  has  so  marvellously  sustained  her  in  her 
singular  position. 

There  may  be,  there  are,  dangers  no  doubt  connected  with  this  line  of 
thought,  but  the  dangers  of  an  unjust  suppression  are,  I  believe,  far 
greater.  Members  of  the  English  Church  are  thereby  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  whatever  is  truly  Catholic  is  undoubtedly  theirs. 
This  is  no  new  claim  for  the  Church  of  England.  In  1 700  Dr  NichoU 
published  an  adaptation  for  the  Jntrodicction  to  a  Devout  Life,  and  we 
feel  we  need  the  help  of  the  refined  and  common-sense  and  saintly  Bishop 
of  Geneva  now  as  much  as.  then.  When  St  Francis  de  Sales  is  truly 
Catholic  he  is  and  must  be  ours. 

In  1707  Dr  Hicks  translated  for  English  use  a  Treatise  on  the  Edupa- 
tion  of  Women,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  of  the  quarrel 
with  Bossuet  or  Bossuet's  nephew,  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  and  grace  and*  holiness  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai.  Fenelon  can  never  be  contraband.  I  need  hardly  add  that  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  by  John  Wesley  and  by  Waterland 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Imitation  of  Christ  was  regarded  as  most 
helpful  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  I  do  not  think  any  unprejudiced  person 
would  wish  to  give  up  Thomas  k  Kempis  now.  I  may,  in  short,  con- 
clude this  line  of  thought  by  a  quotation  which  has  been  already  quoted : — 
**  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  deserved  aversion  which  this  nation  has 
to  Popery,  yet  the  books  of  their  divines  upon  devotional  and  practical 
subjects  have  met  with  as  favourable  reception  among  us,  as  if  the  authors 
had  been  of  a  better  religion." — Dr  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bisfwp  of 
London  f  1851. 

But  not  only  would  I  express  my  gratitude  for  the  number  of  the 
books,  but  also  for  their  adaptation  to  all  classes  of  society,  all  ages,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  spiritual  states.  This  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
present  day  and  of  the  present  books  of  devotion.  They  have  made 
things  plain  and  practically  intelligible  to  the  less  educated  and  to  the 
young.  Here,  again,  no  doubt  there  is  danger,  and  certainly  much 
opportunity  is  offered  for  criticism.  We  must  thank  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  for  endorsing  this  principle  in  his  Preface  to  a 
Book  of  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Holy  Communion,  when  he 
says — "  The  writer  is  young,  and  for  that  very  reason  more  likely  to 
touch  the  religious  feelings  and  sympathies  of  those  for  whom  the 
prayers  are  intended."     This  is  true. 

We  have  needed  elasticity,  more  loving  consideration,  more  unselfish 
sympathy  in  reference  to  the  religious  life,  and  the  expression  of  it  in 
different  classes  of  society  and  by  different  ages,  and  in  its  different 
degrees.  With  the  highly  educated  there  is  much  that  need  not  be, 
that  had  better  not  be,  plainly  and  fully  expressed.  A  hint,  a  phrase 
quoted,  even  a  word  will  suggest  more  than  could  be  written  on  many 
pages,  but  with  the  less  educated  and  poor,  hints  and  suggestions  have 
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little  or  no  meaning.  You  must  call  a  spade  a  spade  if  you  want  one ; 
and  this  is  often  painful  and  repugnant  to  more  sensitive  minds. 

A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  regarding  books  of  devotion  belongs,  I 
believe,  to  this  line  of  thought.  All  ages,  all  classes,  all  spiritual  states 
cannot  equally  enjoy  the  same  prayers  and  use  the  same  hymns  and 
books  of  devotion ;  but  they  ought  all  to  remember  to  give  to  others  the 
liberty  they  each  claim  for  themselves,  and  not  forget  that,  though  dif- 
ferent members,  they  are,  in  truth,  one  body. 

That  we  have  'done  right  on  the  whole  may  be  seen,  I  think,  yet  more 
plainly  from  two  further  considerations. 

1st.  From  the  insufficiency  of  some  useful  and  good  books,  which, 
though  not  written  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  yet 
been  popular  and  influential  amongst  us.  I  can  take  but  two  examples  : 
the  first  shall  be  the  well-known  book,  Baxter's  SainUi'  Jiest.  Mr 
Wilberforce,  in  his  Practical  View,  expresses  the  high  value  set  upon 
this  and  other  devotional  writings  of  the  deservedly  great,  but  unfor- 
tunately Nonconformist,  divine  of  Kidderminster.  Mr  Wilberforce 
says — "It  may,  perhaps,  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  writings  of  few^ 
if  any,  uninspired  men  have  been  the  instruments  of  such  great  and 
extensive  benefit  to  mankind  as  those  of  Mr  Baxter.''  And  the  Saints* 
Rest  contains,  certainly,  much  which  is  most  valuable.  The  idea  of  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  might  well  be  urged  on  this  busy  and  prosperous  country 
as  a  check  to  the  refined  materialism  which  in  different  ways  dulls  so 
much  of  our  spiritual  life. 

His  earnest  appeal  for  the  necessity  of  more  of  this  heavenly  medi- 
tation is  most  valuable : — "  The  duty  which  I  press  upon  thee  so 
earnestly,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  I  am  now  to  direct  thee,  is  the 
set  and  solemn  acting  of  all  the  powers  of  thy  soul  in  meditation 
upon  thy  everlasting  rest.  .  .  .  This  duty  of  meditation,  or  the  con- 
sidering and  coiftem plating  of  spiritual  things,  ...  is  confessed  to 
be  a  duty  by  all,  but  practically  denied  by  most.  Many  that  make 
conscience  of  other  duties  easily  neglect  this;  they  are  troubled  if 
they  omit  a  sermon,  a  fast,  or  a  prayer  in  public  or  private ;  yet  were 
never  troubled  that  they  had  omitted  meditation  perhaps  all  their  lifetime 
to  this  very  day,  though  it  be  that  duty  by  which  all  other  duties  are 
improved^  and  by  which  the  soul  digesteth  truths  for  its  nourishment 
and  comfort.  It  was  God's  command  to  Joshua,  '  This  book  of  the  law 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therehi  day 
and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein '  (Josh.  i.  8).  As  digestion  tumeth  food  into  chyle  and  blood, 
for  vigorous  health  ;  so  meditation  turns  the  truths  received  and  remem- 
bered into  warm  affection,  firm  resolution,  and  holy  conversation.  This 
meditation  is  upon  thy  everlasting  rest ;  yet  I  would  not  have  thee  cast 
off  other  meditations ;  but  surely  as  heaven  hath  the  pre-eminence  in  per- 
fection, it  should  have  it  also  in  our  meditation."  '*  This  meditation,''  he 
further  adds,  "  should  be  at  stated  times."  "  Stated  times  "  he  calls  the 
hedge  of  duty— once  at  least  every  day ;  for  himself  he  thinks  the  evening 
and  Sundays  the  best  time  for  heavenly  contemplation.  Surely,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  this,  and  much  more  might  be  added  equally  valu- 
able on  the  need  of  avoiding  occasions  of  sin,  the  due  care  of  the  body, 
the  means  of  retaining  the  thought  of  heaven  by  the  due  use  of  sensible 
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objects,  &c.  But,  nevertheless,  this  book  alone  would  not  teach  a  man 
the  full  doctrine  of  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist,  or  the  full  scheme  of  super- 
natural assistance  which  God  has  provided  so  mercifully  in  Hie  Church, 
in  order  that  His  banished  be  not  expelled  from  Him. 

And,  once  more,  if  we  take  that  which  Mr  Wilberforce  has  called  that 
most  useful  book,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  by  Dr 
Doddridge,  we  shall  see  that  it  is,  indeed,  most  useful,  thoroughly  good 
and  practical,  and  adapted  far  more  than  many  Churchmen's  books  to  the 
needs  of  all  classes,  and  yet  that  it  is  deficient.  Let  us  look.  All  that  he 
says  of  the  need  of  real  conversion  and  looking  to  Christ  for  pardon  is 
admirable  : — **  You  must  apply  to  Christ,  with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  your 
former  sins,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  forsaking  them,  forming  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  strength  of  His  grace  "  (p.  84). 

The  first  and  most  important  advice  is,  look  to  Christ  and  apply  yourself 
to  Him  ;  go  to  the  Saviour ;  fall  down  in  this  speechless  confusion  at  His 
feet ;  say  to  Him,  "  O  Lord,  I  have  foolishly  attempted  to  be  mine  own 
saviour ;  but  it  will  not  do.  I  am  sensible  the  attempt  is  vain ;  and  there- 
fore I  give  it  over,  and  look  unto  Thee  ;  on  Thee,  O  blessed  Jesus,  Who 
art  sure  and  stedfast,  do  I  desire  to  fix  my  anchor.''  '*  To  thine  atone- 
ment, obedience,  intercession,  O  Thou  holy  and  acceptable  High  Priest, 
would  I  trust."  All  this  is  excellent ;  so  again  is  the  advice  on  edification 
and  the  marks  of  the  Christian  tempers. 

"  You  must  make  it  your  care  to  show  your  love  by  obedience,  by  form- 
ing yourself  as  much  as  possible  according  to  the  temper  and  manner  of 
Jesus,  in  Whom  you  believe ;  you  must  make  it  the  great  point  of  your 
ambition,  *  to  be  a  living  image  of  Christ.'  Look,  then,  into  the  life  and 
temper  of  Christ,  as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Gospels,  and  search 
whether  you  can  find  anything  like  it  in  your  own  life.  Have  you  any- 
thing of  His  devotion,  love,  resignation  to  God  ?  anything  of  His  humility, 
meekness,  and  benevolence  to  men  ?  " 

Further,  we  are  to  consider  well  the  great  branches  of  godlmess,  and  see 
how  we  stand  towards  them :  there  are  our  relations  to  God,  our  neigh- 
bour, ourselves — to  God  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
govern  ourselves,  souls  and  bodies,  our  thoughts  and  desires,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions ;  and  to  test  our  conduct  by  certain  qualifications,  such 
as  sincerity,  tenderness,  zeal,  prudence.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
chapter  of  the  book  is  the  seventeenth,  on  self-dedication.  It  urges  a 
solemn  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  provides  a  form  in  which  it  may 
be  made.  It  is  to  be  done  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  expreas  words, 
in  many  cases  in  writing.  The  hand  and  seal  is  to  be  set  to  it,  with  the 
day,  and  month,  and  year ;  it  is  to  be  done  with  some  more  than  ordinary 
religious  solemnity,  on  a  day  of  secret  fasting  and  prayer.  The  form 
given  is  long,  but  a  few  words  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  solemnity  of 
the  act : — **  Blessed  God,  it  is  with  the  utmost  solemnity  that  I  make  this 
surrender  of  myself  unto  Thee.  I  avouch  and  declare  myself  this  day  to 
be  one  of  Thy  covenant  children  and  people  ;  henceforth  I  am  Thine, 
entirely  Thine — I  would  be  wholly  Thine,  Thine  for  ever.  .  .  .  Not  only 
do  I  consecrate  all  that  I  am  and  have  to  Thy  service,  but  I  also  most 
humbly  resign,  and  submit  to  Thine  holy  sovereign  Will,  myself,  and  all 
that  I  can  call  mine.     I  leave,  0  Lord,  to  Thy  management  and  direction 
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all  I  possess,  and  all  I  wish ;  .  .  .  contentedly  resigning  my  will  unto 
Thine." 

This  is  very  tremendous,  and  no  renewal  of  baptismal  vows  or  resolu- 
tions in  retreats  could  go  beyond  it.  To  help  us  in  these  resolutions  very 
excellent  rules  are  given  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  which  is  a  reprint  of  a 
letter  written  by  Dr  Doddridge  to  a  young  friend  in  1727. 

The  directions  are  divided  into  three  heads — How  we  are  to  regard  God 
in  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  close  of  the  day.     Under  the  first 
head  he  directs  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God  as  soon  as  we  wake,  while 
we  are  rising,  and  then  to  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the  secret  devotions  of 
the  morning  ;  for  this  he  thinks  most  may  obtain  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour — an  exact  method  he  declines  to  lay  down,  but  his  general  scheme 
includes  acts  of  praise,  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  ten  or  twelve 
verses,  not  critically,  but  with  the  devotional,  practical  view,  with  prayer  ; 
then  the  forecasting,  or  prospect  of  the  day,  considering  the  duties,  temp- 
tations, opportunities.      Then  comes  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  is 
to  be  entered  upon  with  a  sense  of  God's  authority,  avoiding  a  dreaming, 
sluggish,  indolent  temper,  which  nods  over  its  work  and  does  only  the 
business  of  one  hour  in  two  or  three.     Through  the  day  there  is  to  be 
watchfulness,  ej^culatory  prayer  even  in  the  midst  of  work,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  thoughts  iu  solitude ;  in  the  evening  devotion,  like  the  morn- 
ing, changing  the  prospect  of  the  day  for  retrospective  self-examination. 
It  is  impossible,  one  would  say,  for  any  one  seriously  to  follow  such 
advice  as  this  without  deriving  great  benefit  and  feeling  great  gratitude 
and  attachment  to  the  book  which  gave  it.     And  yet  that  book  is  insuffi- 
cient, good  and  thorough  as  it  is,  for  conversion,  dedication,  and  discipline 
of  the  affections  and  will  to  God ;  yet  there  is  scant  or  no  mention  of  the 
great  Christian  ordinances  of  baptism,  confirmation,  absolution.  Com- 
munion, and  the  whole  heritage  of  the  faith  committed  to  the  saints.  The 
book,  helpful  as  it  is,  leaves  a  want.     Not  only  is  there  this  insufficiency 
in  these  truly  valuable  books  of  the  Nonconformists,  but  also  a  practical 
obscurity  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the  less  educated  and  poor  in  the  stUl 
more  valuable  books  of  our  great  divines.      I  can  but  briefly  illustrate 
this.     Few  books,  perhaps,  were  more  read  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  than  Wilberforce's  Practical  View,  and  well  worth  re-reading  it  is 
still ;  but  I  would  observe  its  limited  adaptation  ;  it  is  of  professed  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes.     The  poor  are  not  directly 
addressed  at  all,  and  though  no  one  would  suspect  a  Wilberforce  of  want 
of  sympathy,  yet  the  phrases  "  lower  orders  "  and  "  inferior  classes  "  show 
that  the  book  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  poor  man's  book — that  something 
more  was  still  needed. 

If  we  take  the  still  more  famous  work  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Golden 
Grove — in  the  threefold  division  of  this  little  treatise — Credenda,  Agenda, 
Postulanda — an  instructed  soul  might  indeed  find  all  that  he  would 
desire.  The  diary  or  rule  for  the  day,  beginning  with  the  seven  actions  of 
piety — an  act  of  adoration,  of  thanksgiving,  of  oblation,  of  confession,  of 
petition,  of  intercession,  of  meditation— or  serious,  deliberate,  useful  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures — is  full  of  practical  holiness  and  wisdom. 

The  outcast  and  despairing  would  find,  indeed,  here  that  Jesus  has 
appointed  ministers  not  only  to  preach  but  to  "  comfort  '*  and  "  restore 
and  reconcile  us."     He  would  find  here  that  the  Holy  Ghost  consecrates 
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Bishops  and  absolves  the  penitent ;  he  would  be  advised,  "  Be  sure  that 
in  all  things  a  spiritual  guide  take  you  by  the  hand."  This  is  enough  for 
us  now,  but  sin  is  a  blinding,  hardening,  intimidating  thing,  and  prac- 
tically have  the  readers  of  the  Golden  Grove  thoroughly  thought  out  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  who  perhaps  cannot  read,  what  these  passages 
may  involve  ]  The  same  is  true  of  that  valuable  book  of  the  more  retired, 
but  none  the  less  truly  holy  Sherlock.  Richard  Sherlock's  Self- Examina- 
tiofi  and  Uoly  Communion  is  a  rich  heritage  of  Scriptural  and  Catholic 
teaching,  binding  us  together  with  the  prayers  of  St  Ambrose,  St  Augus- 
tine, St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  old  liturgies  of  £last  and 
West     Would  that  we  could  reach  to  the  height  of  his  devotion. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  suggestion  as  to  our 
present  need.  While  I  am  on  the  whole  grateful  for  the  number  of  modem 
books,  both  English  and  adapted  from  foreign  sources,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  it  would  be  most  beneficial  if  all  who  are  able  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  earlier  English  books,  and  see  if  there  are  not  trea- 
sures for  the  spiritual  life  which  have  been  of  late  too  much  neglected. 
In  explicitness  on  certain  points,  in  general  arrangement  and  adaptation 
to  the  less  learned  or  the  young,  I  have  said  they  have  left  something  to 
be  supplied,  but  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  very  efforif  at  clearness  of 
arrangement,  plainness  of  statement,  adaptation  to  the  capacity  and  fervour 
of  the  young,  should  deprive  us  of  those  still  more  important  marks  which 
have  been  pointed  out  as  characteristics  of  our  earlier  English  books— 
'*  their  grave  simplicity,  wholesome  sobriety,  soundness  of  teaching,  and 
richness  of  Scriptural  instruction  and  exhortation. ''  I  can  but  refer  to 
the  names  of  a  few  writers.  The  thoroughly  Scriptural  Devotions  of 
Bishop  Andrewes ;  the  profound  and  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature 
shown  in  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  in  the  moral  maxims  of  Bishop 
Wilson ;  the  sober  discipline  suggested  in  the  Fasts  and  Fesiivalt  of 
Robert  Nelson  ;  the  Devotions  of  Hele,  which  we  have  lately  been  allowed 
to  know  were  seldom  out  of  the  hands  and  never  off  the  library  table  of 
the  munificent  donor  of  Keble  Chapel,  and  enabled  him  by  Ood'a  grace  to 
bear  the  burden  of  that  princely  fortune,  and  yet  remain  in  the  primitive 
and  apostolic  sense  poor  in  spirit — these  books  have  done  much  for  Eng- 
land and  might  we  believe  do  more — might  add  to  the  present  explicit- 
ness and  fervour  a  strength  which  would  deal  yet  more  thoroughly  with 
the  more  manly  natures  among  our  men,  and  dwelling  mainly  on  the 
fundamental  truths  help  us  to  a  firmer  hold  on  God. 

If  something  of  this  sort  could  be  done  we  should,  I  think,  be  drawn 
more  together  as  well  as  nearer  to  Qod.  The  old  people  with  their  older- 
fashioned  books  would  feel  less  estranged,  and  the  younger  would  be  made 
stronger  and  more  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  aged. 
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Let  me  try  to  give  you  (1st),  some  principles  as  to  private  devotion ; 
(2d),  some  facts  about  modem  devotional  books ;  (3d),  some  suggestions 
as  to  their  use  :  and  then  let  me  take  my  proper  place  in  this  assembly  as 
a  learner,  rather  than  a  teacher,  though  humbly  wishing  to  do  some  work 
for  the  brethren,  as  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God. 

L  It  is  not  intended  to  probe  too  curiously  the  expressions,  still  less  the 
inward  desires,  of  the  spirit  when  it  prays.  Known  only  to  Qod  are  the 
secret  struggles,  the  intense  energies,  the  unutterable  groanings,  the 
passionate  cravings,  the  faintness  still  pursuing,  the  faith  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  any  fears  or  any  doubtings,  the  undaunted  perseverance,  of  the 
soul  which  wrestles  with  Him  in  personal  worship. 

And  our  minds  are  so  differently  made,  our  experiences  so  thoroughly 
various,  our  several  training  so  peculiar  to  itself,  oUr  very  use  of  language 
so  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  our  home,  our  friendb,  our  calling, 
and  our  life,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  writer,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  Congress  paper,  even  to  glance  at  the  minute  details  which  yet 
are  very  real  to  all  earnest  Christians,  and  which  we  do  keep  secret  among 
ourselves,  every  man  in  the  depth  of  his  heart. 

Suffice  it  now  to  point  out  certain  general  rules  which  should  guide 
and  influence  us,  more  or  less,  positively  and  negatively,  whenever,  with 
or  without  our  manuals,  we  approach,  for  and  by  ourselves,  the  Throne  of 
the  heavenly  grace.  In  this  I  am  sure  you  will  go  along  with  me,  for  it 
concerns  not  matters  of  individuaHsm  in  religion  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  important),  but  rather  what  Montgomery  speaks  of  as  *'  the  spirit's 
vital  breath.^ 

This  spiritual  devotion,  then,  this  sighing  of  the  soul  for  Qod,  this 
inward  aspiration  which  has  some  cry  or  other  for  its  language,  must,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  and  distinctively  Christian,  be  marked  by  such 
characteristics  as  these  : 

(1),  It  must  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  in 
this  we  have,  brought  down  to  us  for  our  use  on  earth,  the  speech  of 
heaven.  Gk>d's  Word,  though  originally  uttered  to  us  as  a  revelation, 
becomes  in  turn,  very  remarkably,  the  channel  of  commuidcation  between 
us  and  God,  the  unveiling  and  unsealing  of  those  profound  thoughts 
within,  which  are,  in  truth,  created  by  Him  who  is  at  once  Lord  of  the 
height  above  and  of  the  deep  below,  and  who  can  only  be  duly  sought 
and  praised  in  the  Voice  which  He  has  Himself  inspired.  If  there  must 
always  be  a  human  element  in  our  petitions,  there  must  also  be  some- 
thing divine  therein.  If  the  woof  of  this  daily  and  hourly  work  must 
spring  from  "  the  soul's  sincere  desire,"  its  warp  should  be  that  which 
connects  together,  apart  from  all  subjective  feelings  of  ours,  the  teaching 
Heart  of  God  and  the  listening  heart  of  man.  Otherwise,  since  God  is  in 
heaven  and  we  upon  earth,  how  few  must  our  words  be,  how  soon,  if  we 
did  speak  much  of  our  own  unaided  wisdom,  would  our  mouth  cause  our 
flesh  to  sin  (Eccles.  v.  1-6),  and  the  potter's  vessel,  losing  its  golden 
treasure,  be  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ! 

(2),  Next^  it  must  be  very  real     Even  in  that  serene  air  which  ia 
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meant  to  buoy  us  up,  even  while  we  are  employing  the  pathetic  and  mar- 
vellously-expressive and  miraculously-suitable  verses  of  the  Paalmist,  even 
when  we  are  borrowing  the  heavenward  wings  of  our  Lord's  own  instruc- 
tions or  supplications,  we  must  keep,  not  morbidly  but  conscientiously,  a 
check  upon  our  utterances  to  God.  We  must  not,  I  say,  be  morbidly 
scrupulous  about  this ;  for  were  we  so,  we  could  scarcely  dare  to  pray  i^ 
all,  certainly  not  in  the  breathings  of  the  saints,  still  less  in  the  echoes  of 
God's  own  glorious  voice.  But  we  must  at  least  ask  Him  to  set  a  watch 
before  our  mouth,  so  that  the  angel  who  records  our  worship  may  be  able 
to  say,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth." 

(3),  Further,  it  must  speak  as  with  the  lips  of  a  human  nature  which 
has  been  redeemed — with  the  reverent  humility  and  holy  boldness  of  one 
who  has  free  access  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  who,  while  kneeling  in 
Gethsemane,  stands  up  because  of  the  Cross  close  by,  and  beholds  with 
open  face,  in  the  vision  of  the  Crucified,  **  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

(4),  And  so,  of  course,  it  must  always  have,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  refe- 
rence to  the  atoning  death,  and  justifying  resurrection,  and  prevailing  inter- 
cession of  that  Holy  One,  our  righteous  Advocate  on  high,  our  continually- 
atiding  Priest  in  heaven  as  on  earth.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  remember,  was 
taught  to  the  disciples  before  He  suffered :  and  though  they  undoubtedly 
used  it  for  three  years,  it  was  not  as  yet  offered  up  through  Him.  The 
three  years  came  to  an  end — ^and  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed, 
a  change  passed  over  that  and  every  prayer — a  change,  not,  indeed,  fully 
realised  till  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Day  noted  together  the  great  event 
of  the  world,  but  clearly  established  by  the  Lord  Himself,  when  He  said 
on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My 
Name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  My 
Name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full "  (St  John 
xvi.  23,  24)  Cannot  we  see  at  once  how  expedient  it  becomes  for  us 
now,  as  Christians,  to  offer  up  the  lesser  Litany  before  the  ''  Oratio  Domi- 
nica "  (Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us :  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  :  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us.  Our  Father  .  .  .  ) — ^how  essential  to  the  validity 
of  our  prayers,  to  plead  by  the  bedside,  as  before  the  altar,  the  great 
Name,  the  one  Life,  the  precious  Blood,  which  has  redeemed  us  to  Godt 
Surely  it  is  only  through  **  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *'  that  we 
can  attain,  even  on  our  knees,  and  in  our  truest  repentance,  to  ''  the  love 
of  God  "  and  "  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

(5.)  And  this  reminds  us,  further,  that  jthis  Holy  Ghost  most  be 
honoured  in  our  devotions.  As  "we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought,"  and  as  we  rely,  amid  our  many  infirmities,  on  the  help  of 
that  eternal  Spirit  which  *'  maketh  intercession  in  us  .  .  .  according 
to  the  will  of  God,"  so  should  there  never  be  a  morning  or  an  evening, 
no,  nor  yet  a  single  noontide,  of  any  one  of  our  brief  days,  without  the 
sanctifying,  uplifting,  guiding  Presence  of  the  Comforter,  sought  first, 
then  acknowledged  with  awe,  then  thankfully  acted  upon,  for  the  farthe^ 
ance  of  our  prayers.  My  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Church,  are  yoa 
using,  even  once  in  the  day,  the  "  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  ^%  If  not,  can 
you  wonder  at  your  coldness,  your  wanderings,  your  unbelief  I  Begin  on 
that  way  immediately  (though  it  be  but  a  servant  that  inTites  you),  and 
you  shall  have  instead  faith,  fixedness,  fire  of  love. 

(6.)  And  so  once  more  it  will  be  no  mere  form,  but  a  great  anistanoe 
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to  you  as  you  bow  your  knees  and  sliield  your  forehead  with  the  sign,  to 
say  humbly  and  devoutly,  "  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
4ind  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  For  this  will  help  to  keep  you  from  vagueness, 
from  fancy,  from  passing  enthusiasm,  in  your  prayers.  They  will  embody 
or  embalm  the  faith,  and  as  in  your  own  wonderful  Prayer-Book,  so,  in 
increasing  degree,  in  your  private  devotions,  the  "  lex  orandi "  will  be  the 
'**  lex  credendi" — your  prayers,  and  not  your  feelings,  will  be  the  measure 
of  your  belie£ 

(7.)  There  is  yet  one  point  which  may  have  suggested  itself  to  many 
who  for  weeks  and  months  have  been  "  with  one  mind  "  and  (may  we  not 
-add)  "  with  one  mouth  "  beseeching  God  to  bless  us  in  this  Congress  of 
ours.  Each  day's  petitions  must  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  actions 
of  our  life.  The  arrow  which  is  aimed  at  heaven  must  come  from  a  heart 
that  is  fully  bent  on  the  service  of  God.  **  The  f mit  of  good  works  "  must 
«ver  be  the  object  of  our  so  often  sowing  in  agony  and  tears. 

IL  And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  religious  publications  of  the  day 
meet  the  requirements  thus  briefly  glanced  at.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  speak  on  this,  if  not  from  a  very  full  mind,  at  least  from  some- 
thing more  than  mere  guesswork ;  for  the  great  kindness  of  the  leading 
])ublishers  [which  I  venture  thus  openly  to  acknowledge]  has  supplied  me 
with  a  large  number  of  these  books ;  and  having  examined  many  of  them, 
I  am  in  a  position  (not,  indeed,  to  judge  for  you,  for  I  am  no  judge,  only 
a  witness,  but)  to  state  certain  particulars  which  may  be  helpful  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  by  way  of  encouragement  in  these  somewhat  anxious, 
times. 

Generally,  then,  it  may  be  said,  after  a  more  or  less  careful  survey  of  such 
devotional  forms  (which  seem  to  be  issuing  in  streams  from  the  press),  that 
they  very  strikingly  illustrate  (1)  the  present,  abiding,  unshaken  faith  of 
Christians,  holding  to  prayer,  whatever  else  seems  either  taken  away  or 
clouded  over — prayer,  as  that  which  proves  the  Godward  kindling  of  the 
burning  heart — prayer,  as  the  essential  outcoming  of  the  unbroken  trust  in 
Christ ;  (2)  the  vast  volume  of  prayer  in  which  that  faith  bursts  upward  to 
God — from  men  and  women  of  widely  diflfering  gifts  and  attainments  and 
education  and  bias,  yet  all  according  to  their  power,  lifting  the  soul ; 
and  (3),  the  oneness  of  those  who,  in  that  confluence  of  devotion,  name  the 
Kame — literally  a  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'*  since  peace, 
if  ever,  is  realised  when  we  are  on  our  knees  before  the  one  great  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  speaking  to  Him  through  the  human  ear  and  heart  of 
His  own  divine  incarnate  Son,  in  words  "  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  closer  comparison  of  those  principles  which  were 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  these  manuals  which  are  before  us,  many  of  them 
consecrated  to  us  by  their  blessed  aid  through  years  of  need,  or  care,  or 
grief.  Out  of  that  greater  knowledge  of  yours,  my  friends,  test  what  shall 
now  be  said ;  and  if  it  fail  in  truth,  help  me  and  others  by  better  infor- 
mation and  wiser  counsels. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  fact  drawn  from  the  study  of  these  particular  works, 
that  they  do  take  us  to  the  very  fountain-head  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Glance  at 
this  packet  in  my  collection,  from  all  sorts  of  publishers.  All  of  them  are 
more  or  less  grounded  on,  and  derive  their  worth,  in  many  cases  their 
wealth,  from  that  rich  treasure,  the  Sacred  Word.  Then,  too,  they  are,  as  a 
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rule,  true  outpourings  of  the  heart — humble  yet  confident  appeals  of  tbe 
regenerate — resting,  one  and  all,  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  on  no  other 
mediator,  even  if  occasional  and  sometimes  unsafe  mention  is  made  of  the 
intercession  of  the  saints — turning  instinctively  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  effi- 
cacy— constantly  loyal,  I  do  not  say  only  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  the 
Catholic  faith  as  held  by  the  English  Church — and,  in  general,  eminently 
practical.     Then,  over  and  above  this  general  trustworthiness,  see  how 
these  books,  compiled  as  they  are  by  various  minds,  are  suited  to  our 
manifold  needs ;  and  what  an  excellence  they  have  of  their  own,  even  if 
we,  with  our  iciness,  cannot  always  appreciate  their  warmth,  or,  in  our 
lack  of  sympathy,  fail  to  discern  the  many  wants  they  meet !  How  plain, 
how  faithful,  how  fervid,  is  the  *'  Communicant's  Manual"  (Bell  k  Sons)^ 
by  him  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  Mr  Sadler  of  Honiton  !    How  full  of 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  humility,  how  sober,  how  marvellously  com- 
prehensive, are  Josephine  Fletcher's  "  Prayers  and  Meditations  "  (Riving- 
tons),  commended  to  us  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol !    How 
admirably  adapted  to  the  poor,  and  to  any  of  us  who  wish,  with  our  cruci- 
fied Lord,  to  become  poor,  is  the  well-known  '*  Manual "  (Masters)  of 
Heygate,  already  in  its  seventeenth  edition  I  How  good,  how  simple,  how 
devout,  the  "  Christian's  Plain  Guide"  (Masters),  by  the  Vicar  of  Arksey  f 
How  striking  the  occasional  prayers,  the  holy  longings,  the  addresses  to  our 
Saviour,  in  that  "  Treasury  of  Devotion  "  (Rivingtons),  which  was  effectual 
in  preparing  our  revered  Bishop  Hamilton  for  his  account !    How  scrip- 
tural and  how  simple  Mr  Abner  Brown's  "  Manual  of  Short  Prayers," 
(Wertheim,  Macintosh,  k  Hunt).     What  sobriety,  what  true  devoutness, 
what  thorough  regard  to  practice,  have  we  in  the  **  Devotions  for  Holy  Com- 
munion" (James  Parker  k  Co.),  edited  by  Mr  Carter !   What  a  blessing 
has  Canon  King  been  to  us  in  compiling  that  other  *'  Communicants' 
Manual "  (Mozley  &  Smith),  so  valuable  for  meditation,  suggestion,  thanks- 
giving ! 

How  thoroughly  are  prayer  and  reading  blended  for  us  in  ''  Communion 
with  God"  (S.  P.  C.  K),  put  forth  by  the  Tract  Committee !  How  helpful  for 
the  unlearned  are  those  *'  Eighteen  Prayers  "  (W.  Macintosh),  which  come 
to  us,  as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  the  spirit  of  Simeon  1    How  happily, 
in  this  generation  of  half  believers,  has  Dr  Chaplin  shown  us,  in  his  ''  Be- 
nedicite  "  (John  Murray),  the  way  in  which  '*  devotional  feelings  may  be 
roused  by  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  fitmi]i%r  objects  around  ua"t 
Excellent,  too,  in  its  plainness,  its  thoroughness,  its  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  England,  is  the  "  Churchman's  Manual "  (W.  Wells  Gardner^  by  Mr 
Venables  ;  and  very  excellent  those  "  Prayers  for  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing" (Mozley),  by  E.  H.  T.,  framed  on  the  model  and  almost  in  the 
language  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester  of  the  17th  century ;  and 
most  excellent  the  well-known  "  Churchman's  Guide "  (Masters),  which 
we  owe  to  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  noble-hetirted  Robert  Brett     Then, 
too,  how  well  are  met,  nowadays,  the  peculiar  wants  of  classes  and  of 
individuals !     Are  we  imperilled  by  the  tremendous  cares  or  the  more 
tremendous  coldness  incident  to  the  clergy  %    Bishop  Armstrong  shows  us, 
in  his  *'  Pastor  in  the  Closet, "  the  rest  which  comes  from  intercession,  the 
warmth  which  revives   under  work.     Does  happy  childhood  need  just 
a  check,  a  gracious  call  or  two  from  God )  Mr  Wilkinson  of  St  Peter's  (at 
\s  hose  very  name  there  rise  up,  in  the  minds  of  thonsaad^  thoughts  of 
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l)igh  Christian  duty  and  fearless  courage  and  unflincbing  faithfulness) 
has  not  only  set  before  us  the  true  principles  of  the  devotional  life,  but 
has  given  us  simple,  loving,  earnest,  childlike  "  Prayers  for  Children  " 
^William  Macintosh),  which  have  among  other  things  this  special  merit, 
that  in  self-examination  they  do  not  suggest  to  a  child  what  he  may  never 
have  heard  of.  Are  we  at  a  loss  for  "  Prayers  for  Parish  Schools "  ? 
{W.  Wells  Gardner).  Mr  Walsham  How  has  supplied  us  with  these.  Are 
our  own  dear  boys  a  care  to  us  when  they  leave  some  of  the  more  direct 
influences  of  mother  and  home  1  The  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glen- 
-almond,  has  cared  for  them  also,  leaving  only  to  t«  (if  I  may  venture  to 
criticise  for  a  moment  what  he  has  done)  the  task  of  shortening  his  "  Private 
Prayers  for  School  Boys"  (Mozley  &  Smith).  Is  our  household  unable  to 
attend  matins  at  the  house  of  prayer  ?  The  author  of  **  Plain  Words"  is 
again  beside  us,  with  his  **  Daily  Family  Prayers  for  Churchmen  "  (W. 
Wells  Gardner),  wbich  is  in  accordance  with,  and  greatly  derived  from, 
the  Church  prayers ;  or  Bishop  Ashton  Oxenden,  with  his  **  Cottage  Family 
Prayers  (Hatchards),  twenty-second  edition,  in  which,  however,  one  misses 
sacramental  teaching ;  or  Mr  Tuttiett,  with  his  "  Household  Prayers  for 
Working  Men"  (W.Wells  Gardner,  eighth  thousand),  a  really  delightful 
little  manual ;  or  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  with 
those  short  and  comprehensive  Family  Prayers  (taken  from  Edward  VI. 'a 
Primer),  suitable  alike  for  rich  and  poor.  Is  illness  upon  us  1  Ernest 
Hawkins  has  left  us  the  "  Sickbed  Services  "  (W.  Macintosh),  very  scrip- 
tural, very  short  and  plain,  light  for  the  hand,  and  easy  to  the  eye.  Are 
we  anxious  to  use  aright  each  season  of  penitence  ?  Earnestly  may  be 
commended  an  unknown  benefactor's  aid,  in  "  Devotions  for  Lent  and 
Passiontide"  (Masters). 

It  would  neither  be  brave  nor  truthful  in  me  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
terrible  tendency  of  a  few  (so  far  as  I  am  aware,  very  few)  manuals,  now 
Apparently  in  vogue  among  us.  I  allude  more  especially,  not  to  the  "  Path- 
way of  Faith,"  which  is  very  good  in  the  main,  though  unwise,  in  my 
judgment,  in  laying  undue  stress  on  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  on  priestly 
direction,  but  to  the  "  English  Catholic's  Vade  Mecum,"  which  simply  teems 
with  Mariolatry,  and  to  "  Oratory  Worship,"  which  is  full  enough  of  intoler- 
able ceremonies  to  make  St  Augustine  turn  in  his  grave.  Let  us  all — 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  lay-people — have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
"with  one  voice  against  the  introduction  of  these  Romanisms  into  our 
glorious  British  Church,  and  say,  "  We  daren't  use  them,  we  don't  want 
them,  and  we  won't  have  them." 

III.  Lastly,  lest  we  should  be  content  with  protesting  against  others 
instead  of  watching  ourselves,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  forward,  very 
briefly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  thought  rather  than  discussion, 
£onie  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  devotional  books. 

(i.)  Let  us  see  that  they  are  not  a  snare  to  us  in  keeping  us  back  either 
from  God's  precious  Word,  or  from  those  humble  words  of  our  own  which 
are  precious  to  God.  It  is  often  far  better  to  kneel  down  with  the  Psalter 
before  us,  especially  the  119th  Psalm,  and  so  to  pour  out  our  heart 
before  God,  God  preparing  our  heart,  and  then  hearkening  thereto. 

(ii.)  Let  ua  not  deem  it  a  matter  of  conscience,  necessarily  to  repeat  the 
tohole  of  those  petitions  which  occur  in  any  given  book  recommended  to 
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us.     Lengthened  forms,  such  as  those  of  Hele,  however  helpful  to  elderly 
persons,  may  be  rather  a  hindrance  to  others. 

(iii.)  Let  us  from  time  to  time  vary  our  manuals  according  to  our  vary- 
ing  needs — now  breathing  Holy  Scripture  with  Bishop  Andrewes,  now 
enlarging  our  supplications  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  now  embodying  our 
anxieties  with  Dr  Johnson,  now  sanctifying  common  employments  like 
Macready,  now  rising  and  falling  in  the  verses  of  George  Herbert. 

(iv.)  Let  us  be  always  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  the  very 
best  of  all  the  volumes  in  which  man  speaks  to  Qod.  As  there  is  no  reli- 
gious body  in  the  world  like  the  Church  of  England,  so  are  there  no 
devotions  more  pure  than  hers,  more  thoroughly  chastened,  more  exactly 
the  echo  of  Holy  Writ,  more  faithful  to  God,  more  edifying  to  man,  more 
intent  on  the  one  great  Name  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

(v.)  And  remembering  Him,  let  us  ever  be  praying. in  God*s  House  a* 
in  our  own,  in  our  joys  quite  as  much  as  in  our  sorrows,  in  the  Eucharist 
itself  no  less  than  while  penitently  preparing  for  it,  as  Christians  marked 
by  His  sacred  Cross,  and  wishing  to  follow  Him  in  a  constantly  crucified 
life.  For,  as  Bishop  Wilson  reminds  us,  "  true  devotion  consists  in  having 
our  hearts  always  devoted  to  God."  And  each  time  we  pray  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  be  built  up  iii  our  most  holy  faith, 
earnestly  keeping  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  humbly  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  Dr  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Head  Master  of 

Marlborough  College, 

Of  the  general  advantage  which  we  may  all  derive  from  the  study  of 
religious  and  devotional  books,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  for  a  moment  doubt 
In  every  age  such  books  have  been  found  necessary  to  counteract  the  torpor 
and  selfishness  of  life's  ordinary  course.  lu  every  age  men  have  needed 
to  be  warned  in  the  words  of  Dante,  that 

"Not  on  flowery  beds,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  heaven  U  won  ;  ^ 

and  we  who  are  living  in  a  prosperous  condition  of  society,  amid  long 
peace  and  unbroken  ease  and  increasing  luxury,  need  more  than  ever  to 
be  reminded  that,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  cross  was  a  terrible  reality, 
and  that  there  is  a  stem  necessity  for  the  law  which  bade  ua  take  it  up. 
Now  a  book  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  a  religious  or  devotional  book  at 
all,  if  it  does  not  inculcate  these  lessons  by  teaching  us  that  repentance  must 
be  something  more  than  the  flash  of  a  transient  emotion — that  iu  the  con- 
quest over  sin,  long  and  painful  struggle  is  necessary  before  we  cau  turn 
"  rout  into  resistance,  and  resistance  into  victory  " — that  the  path  of  a  holy 
life  is  no  path  of  primrose,  but  steep  and  uphillward,  and  that  none  can 
tread  it  without  the  girded  loin  and  the  burning  lamp.  We  see  in  such 
books  that  otherf>,  nobler  and  better  than  ourselves,  yet  regarded  their 
lives  until  the  very  end  as  a  battle  that  must  be  fought  and  a  race  that 
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must  be  run  ;  and  their  voices,  whether  near  or  far  away,  tell  us  that  the 
sunlit  heights  which  they  reached  at  last  can  only  be  attained  by  earnest 
toil.     And  thus,  when  we  read  religious  books,  we  are  interchanging  in 
silence  with  the  saints  of  God  the  deepest  experience  of  the  Cbristian  life. 
They  suffered  as  we  suffer,  and  we  share  their  sacred  consolations  ;  they 
were  tempted  as  we  are  tempted,  and  they  tell  us  the  way  of  their  escape  \ 
they  sinned  as  we  have  sinned,  and  wo  learn  from  them  where  they  found 
forgiveness.     Thus  every  true  religious  book  becomes  a  treasure-house  of 
eternal  principles.     And  consider  what  a  wealth  of  such  books  we  possess  ! 
To  mention  but  a  very  few  :  there  is  the  ^^Imitatio  Ohristi"  with  its  brief, 
quivering  sentences,  its  exalted  passion,  its  sublime  soliloquy  of  the  soul 
with  Grod  ;  there  are  the  **  Confessions  of  St  Augtistinf"  painting,  as  no  unin- 
spired hand  has  ever  painted,  the  anguish  of  guilty  pleasure,  and  the  joys 
of  bitter  repentance ;  there  are  the  two  great  aUegorie?  of  John  Bunyan, 
with  their  vivid  pictures  of  every  phase  afid  emotion  of  the  Christian 
walk ;  there  are  the  thoughts  of  Pascal,  with  their  masculine  logic  and 
terrible  solemnity  •  there  are  the  ^^Saa'a  Privata  "  of  Bishop  Wilson,  with 
their  lucid  simplicity  and  untroubled  faith  ;  there  are  the  writings  of  St 
Fran9ois  de  Sales,  with  their  beautiful  images  and  soothing  tenderness ; 
there  are  Coleridge's  *^Aiils  to  Reflectiony^  to  which  so  many  in  these  troubled 
days  have  owed  the  sure  basis  of  a  manly  faith  ;  not  least  by  any  means 
there  is  the  "7/o/y  Living  and  Dying  "  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  he  ^'  cannot  speak  of  a  woman,  a  bird,  or  a  flower,  with- 
out embalming  it  in  so  deep  a  tenderness  as  to  make  it  seem  like  the 
fragment  of  a  lyric  song," — the  most  eloquent  of  divines,  1  had  almost  said 
of  men  ;  and  if  I  had,  Demosthenes  would  have  nodded  approval  and  Cicero 
expressed  assent."     Nor  think  it  strange  if  to  these  immortal  books  I  add 
the  "  Exercitia  "  of  Ignatius  Loyola.     On  almost  every  page  of  that  strange 
manual  the  faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  England  will  find  thoughts 
that  are  revolting  and  narratives  which  are  grotesque ;  but  in  reading 
this  and  other  Romish  works,  however  deep  and  frequent  may  be  his 
dissent,  the  earnest  reader  may  well  be  powerfully  stirred  by  the  over- 
whelming intensity  with  which  they  realise  the  great  conviction  that  all 
earthly  interests  put  together  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  in  comparison 
with  one  eternal  duty,  and  that  it  can  profit  less  than  nothing  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  yet  lose  the  soul.     And  the  fact  that  profit  of  the  highest 
kind  may  thus  be  derived  from  the  books  of  good  men  with  whom  we  most 
fundamentally  disagree,  Teads  me  to  say  that  to  any  mind  which  is  active 
in  the  research,  and  catholic  in  the  appreciation,  of  good,  the  most  religious 
and  the  most  devotional  books — the  books  most  stimulative  of  effort  and 
most  elevating  in  influence — may  often  be  those  not  meant  to  be  specially 
religious,  or  directly  devotional  at  all.     I  make  the  statement  in  its 
broadest  sense.     The  spiritual  life  may  indeed  be  fed  by  reading  religious 
and  devotional  books,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  it  can  be  fed  far  more  Wrely 
by  the  cultivation  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  claims  all  that  is  pure  for 
religion,  and  hallows  all  that  is  noble  into  devotion.     From  lack  of  time 
to  explain,  I  may  be  misunderstood,  but  I  plead  for  culture ;  I  plead  for 
largeness  of  appreciation  ;  I  plead  for  width  of  view.     I  would  claim  it  as 
our  jdeal  that  our  religion  be  coextensive  with  our  manhood,  and  our 
devotion  with  our  life.     I  would  claim  them  for  the  intellect  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit ;  and  for  the  daily  walk  and  the  daily  work  as  well  as  for  the 
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closet  and  the  Church.     Were  a  roan  a  heathen,  were  he  a  Buddhist, 
were  he  a  Mohammedan,  were  he  a  sceptic,  were  he  anything — yet,  if  there 
be  in  him  but  one  spark  of  the  divine  light  amid  his  darkness,  howeyer 
much  we  may  deplore  his  creed,  however  much  we  may  detest  his  other 
doctrines — yet  if,  even  in  spite  of  his  creed,  he  have  been  enlightened  to 
say  anything  good  or  true,  or  noble,  we  will  not  call  him  an  enemy,  and 
even  if  we  do,  will  still  say,  "  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri."   Deep,  for  instance, 
as  may  be  the  damage  which  has  been  wrought  in  ill-conditioned  intellects 
by  a  study  of  the  classics,  terrible  as  is  the  mischief  which  certainly  has  been 
done  by  the  pernicious  folly  of  holding  that  the  perfume  is  not  perfume 
without  the  dead  flies  which  putrefy  within  it,  nor  an  edition  an  edition  if 
it  does  not  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  vilest  of  its  stains — in  spite  of 
this,  I  bear  in  mind  that  St  Paul  has  enshrined  quotations  from  £pi- 
menides  and  Menaiider  in  the  sacred  page,  and  I  say  that  there  must  be 
few  of  those  who  hear  me  who,  having  profited  morally  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually from  the  study  in  a  Christian  spirit  of  pagan  literature,  would  not 
be  able  to  exclaim  with  Erasmus,  *'  Profanum  dici  non  debet  quicquid 
pium  est ;  et  fortasse  latius  se  fundit  Spiritus  Christi  quam  nos  inter- 
pretamur/' — Nothing  which  is  moral  ought  to  be  called  profane,  and 
perhaps  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  outpoured  more  widely  than  we  admit 
We  may  smile  at  the  ''  Sancte  Vergili,  ora  pro  nobis"  of  the  enthusiastic 
scholar,  and  hardly  can  endorse  the  advice  of  Bishop  Butler  that  it  would 
be  good  for  our  sermons  if  we  drew  on  the  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  but  I  do 
fiay  with  the  emphasis  of  full  conviction,  that  a  man  may  study  devotional 
literature  too  exclusively — that  there  is  only  too  much  danger  lest  a 
clergyman  of  narrow  reading  should  become  also  a  clergyman  of  narrow 
understanding — and  that  it  is  due  to  ourselves,  due  to  those  whom  we 
teach,  due  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  due  to  the  cause  of  truth,  due  to 
the  dignity  of  culture,  due  to  that  sacred  training  which  cannot  be  complete 
if  it  does  not  extend  from  that  which  is  merely  professional  to  all  that 
is  purely  human,  that,  if  possible,  no  supremely  noble  work  of  human 
genius  should  remain  unknown  to  us,  that  our  ears  should  be  quick  to  recog- 
nise what  the  great  Greek  thinker  calls  the  voice  of  the  Sibyl,  that  breath 
of  divine  inspiration,  which,  even  when  uttered  by  lips  alien  as  those  of 
Balaam,  reaches,  by  Qod's  aid,  through  many  thousand  yeara.     And  to  all 
that  is  great  in  pagan  or  in  foreign  literature  I  would  add  all  that  is  great  in 
our  own.     To  me  it  seems  a  bigoted  and  narrow  ignorance  which  denounces 
all  fiction  as  dangerous.     There  are  works  of  fiction  in  this  age,  and  there 
have  been  in  all  ages,  of  which  the  purpose  is  profoundly  religious  and  the 
influence  distinctly  devotional ; — which  not  only  enshrine  deep  thought  in 
exquisite  language,  but  which,  like  the  writings  of  the  greatest  living  master 
in  this  field  of  literature,  describes  more  vividly  than  whole  libraries  of 
sermons,  the  slow  growth,  the  difiScult  repentance,  the  awful  nemesis  of 
sin.     And  I  will  add  further,  that  in  all  ages  from  .^chylus  to  Danta, 
and  from  Dante  to  Tennyson,  all  the  poets  who  are  essentially  great  have 
been   the  most  effective,  as  they  have  also  been  the  most  exquisite, 
teachers  of    religious  truth.      None   would    dream  for  a  moment  of 
denying   how   much  the    very  saintliest    soul    may   be    ennobled    bj 
the    glorious    purity  of    Milton,   the   pathetic    tenderness  of    Cowp^f 
the  exquisite  serenity  of  Wordsworth,  the  angelic  sweetness  'and  sooth- 
ing calm   of  the  saintly   Keble.      But   I   mean  others   besides  these. 
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Who,  for  instance,  lias  not  learnt  from  Shakespeare — though  sometimes 
he  laid  the  incense  of  his  genius  upon  unhallowed  altars — lessons  as  deep 
and  true  as  any  that  can  be  found  out  of  the  sacred  page.  And  if  I  may 
mention  that  great  living  laureate,  whose  genius  has  never  been  prostituted 
nor  his  power  abused,  are  not  sermons  of  extraordinary  force  concentrated 
in  such  few  lines  as  these  from  the  '^  Sea  Dreams '' — 

**  He  that  wroDgi  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  himself ; 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury ;  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned, 
And  that  drags  dovn  bia  life.*' 

Or,  to  quote  but  one  where  we  might  quote  a  hundred  instances, — as 
these  from  the  "  Idylls  " — 

''  And  that  he  sinned  is  not  believable, 
For  look  upon  his  face  :  but,  if  he  sinned, 
The  sin  that  practice  bums  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  that  brings  remorse, 
Shall  stamp  us  after  of  whose  fold  we  be.*' 

But  though  I  am  very  far  from  regarding  as  superfluous  this  protest  on 
behalf  of  wide  reading, — though  I  consider  that  any  reading  which  brings 
us  into  communion  with  the  greatest  and  wisest  souls,  dealing  with  great 
and  worthy  subjects,  may  be,  in  the  best  sense,  religious  teaching, — though 
I  think  that  by  narrowing  too  much  our  conception  of  what  is  religious 
and  devotional  we  may  lose  the  glorious  liberty  of  religion,  and  dull  the 
fairest  bloom  of  devotion, — it  is  time  for  me  now  to  supplement  what  I 
have  said  about  the  usefulness  of  religious  Jind  devotional  books,  by 
endeavouring  to  point  out  certain  tendencies  which,  especially  perhaps  in 
modem  times,  are  apt  to  characterise  not  a  few  of  them — which  are 
gradually  creeping  from  the  works  of  other  communions  into  our  own, — 
and  against  the  subtle  dangers  of  which  I  would  say — not,  God  forbid,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  simple  Christian — that  we 
ought  to  be  on  our  guard. 

1.  And  the  first  danger  in  the  use  of  such  books  is  the  danger  of  that 
excessive  introspection,  that  morbid  self-analysis,  by  which  men  are 
too  often  tempted  into  guilt  or  goaded  into  despair.  And  this  danger 
leads  to,  and  springs  from,  and  is  mingled  with  many  others.  I  would  do 
justice  to  the  convictions  of  all ;  I  would  be  guilty  of  uncharity  to  none ; 
but  I  do  say  that  there  are  in  existence  manuals  of  devotion,  and  above 
all  of  confirmation  and  confession,  with  which  not  only  every  faithful  son 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  every  man  who  would  rightly  possess  his 
floul,  should  be  very  careful  how  he  meddles.  I  will  not  use  one  unneces- 
aarily  irritating  word,  but  I  will  say  that  with  that  spirit  in  which  they 
have  their  root, — the  spirit  which  thrusts  all  kinds  of  human  intermediates 
between  the  soul  and  God  ;  the  spirit  which,  instead  of  saying  to  a  sinner 
"  Go  as  He  bids  you,  straight  to  your  Saviour ;  clasp  the  feet,  lean  on  the 
arm,  walk  in  the  strength,  speak  face  to  face  with  the  immediate  presence 
of  your  God,"  would  bid  him  rather  lean  on  the  possibly  feeble  arm,  and 
trust  in  the  possibly  blind  guidance  of  a  mere  fellow-sinner  like  himself, 
and  80  support  his  tottering  steps  upon  a  reed  that  may  at  any  moment 
break  beneath  him; — the  spirit  that  would  dabble  in  the  most  sacred 
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secrets  of  the  microcosm,  it  may  be,  are  oiten  ignorant,  and  it  may  be  a  not 
always  holy  hand, — with  that  spirit  I  have  no  sympathy;  nay,  with 
every  nerve  of  my  moral  being  I  reject  it  as  dangerous  to  the  man  who 
fosters  it,  dangerous  to  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of  it,  and  dangerous  to 
the  society  in  which  it  is  practised ;  as  alien  to  the  teachings  of  the  Hefor- 
mation  ;  and  if  that  be  thought  lightly  of,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  At  special  crises,  but  not  as  a  system, — under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstauces,  but  not  as  a  habit, — it  may  be  necessary  to  utter  or  to  listen 
to  the  confidences  of  an  erring  life ;  but  it  is  for  their  own  sakes  that  I 
would  humbly  warn  any  of  my  brethren  whom  my  voice  can  reach,  that 
though  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  a  finger  "  fresh-bathed  in  tlie  ice-brook'' 
through  the  lamp's  fierce  flame,  yet  that  it  is  not  any  man — above  all  it 
is  not  every  young  man, — who 

'*  Can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus ;  '* 

and  that,  as  it  may  be  most  injurious  to  himself  that  he  should  be  led  to 
look  into  the  secrets  of  a  sinful  heart,  so  the  very  warnings  by  which  he 
would  terrify  another  into  such  confessions  may  in  themselves  be  not  only 
dangerous  but  deadly — Pharos  lights,  more  perilous  for  their  seeming 
beneficence  than  the  very  rock  on  which  they  stand, — Pharos  lights  which, 
like  that  old  Alexandrian  beacon,  have  been  known  ere  now  to  wreck  the 
very  vessel  they  were  meant  to  warn. 

2.  Then  secondly,  many  devotional  books  require  caution,  because  they 
foster  the  selfish  instincts  to  the  imperilling  of  the  social.  A  life  which, 
in  endeavouring  to  realise  the  awfulness  of  our  own  immortality,  forgets 
that  we  are  not  our  own,  and  neither  live  nor  die  to  ourselves,  is  at  least 
an  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  a  useless,  life ;  and  God's  clear  revelation  of  His 
will  that  we  should  prove  our  love  to  Him  primarily  byjour  services  to  our 
brethren,  shows  us  that  we  were  not  sent  into  this  world  to  absorb  oar- 
selves  in  a  selfish  effort  after  a  personal  salvation.  '*  They  ask  me,"  said 
St  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  *^  they  ask  me  for  secrets  for  arriving  at  perfection  ; 
as  for  me,  I  know  no  other  secret  than  this,  namely  to  love  God  with  all 
the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.''  Yet  in  how  many  manuals  of 
devotion  is  the  latter  all  but  ignored  !  Secum  habitavit  is  the  ideal  of  the 
monk  and  of  the  mystic,  but  '*  He  went  about  doing  good "  is  the  very 
epitome  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

In  this  jKjint  even  the  "  Imitatio  Christi " — the  crown  and  flower  of  aU 
religious  books — is  glaringly  deficient.  Exquisite  as  are  its  teachings,  it 
leaves  out  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  very  life  of  which  it 
professes  to  point  the  example  ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  strange 
fact  that  the  book  of  a  heathen — the  little  golden  book  of  the  '*  Medita- 
tions of  Marcus  Aurelius,"  which,  though  the  work  of  a  heathen,  may  be 
so  translated  into  the  thoughts  of  Christianity  as  to  be  made  one  of  the 
most  religious  and  one  of  the  most  devotional  books  ever  written — is,  in 
this  respect,  and  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  essentially  more  Chris- 
tian than  the  "  Imitatio  "  itself. 

3.  And  there  is  a  third  danger  in  some  religious  books,  namely,  secta- 
rianism. We  ought  to  mistrust  a  page  which  bristles  with  the  Shibbo- 
leths and  Sibboleths  of  sects.  Every  truly  religious  book,  every  Christiaa 
book,  which  can  really  help  us  in  the  life  of  personal  hoUnesSy  should  be 
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based  on  creeds  and  ou  the  Decalogue,  on  the  great  broad,  indisputable 
commandments  and  verities  of  Christianity,  not  on  the  favourite  fragments 
of  dogma  that  are  thrust  into  prominence  by  divided  parties^  Surely  the 
loud  voices  of  theological  hatred  ought  to  be  hushed  into  silence  before 
the  Qreat  White  Throne  !  We  go  to  a  religious  book,  not  to  be  pampered 
by  assurances  of  our  superior  orthodoxy,  nor  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not 
as  this  Pharisee  or  that  Sadducee,  but  to  be  brightened,  to  be  humbled, 
to  be  ashamed,  to  be  consoled.  A  book  which  encourages  divisions,  a 
book  which  develops  differences,  a  book  which  shows  the  trail  of  sectarian 
self-complacency,  can  hardly  be  a  good  religious  book  at  all.  It  will  be- 
gin by  making  us  love  a  Church  more  than  the  truth,  and  continue  by 
making  us  love  our  party  more  than  our  church,  and  end,  as  has  well  been 
prophesied,  by  making  us  love  ourselves  more  than  all.  And  surely  for 
those  who  love  God,  and  believe  from  their  hearts  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
it  is  in  these  days  nothing  less  than  madness,  nothing  less  than  the  ^'de- 
mentation  preceding  doom,"  to  be  hurling  at  each  other  hard  words  and 
angry  persecution  about  things  infinitesimally  small,  at  a  time — ^and  I 
would  ask  you  to  perpend  words  spoken  by  one  who  knows — at  a  time 
when  youths  at  the  university  are  denying  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and 
almost  debating  the  existence  of  a  God ;  and  even  boys  at  our  public 
schools,  saturated  with  the  doubts  and  inuendoes  which  are  scattered 
broadcast  in  well-nigh  every  newspaper  and  well-nigh  every  magazine, 
have  been  known  to  refuse  the  rite  of  Confirmation  with  the  open  declara- 
tion that  they  do  not  believe  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

4.  Here  there  are  three  dangers — sacerdotalism,  selfishness,  sectarian- 
ism ;  and  thus,  while  we  may  be  deeply  thankful  for  many  noble  religious 
books,  of  which  some  are  wholly  free  from  these  evils,  yet  since  in  every 
one  of  them  there  are  some  traces  of  human  imperfections,  either  limita- 
tions of  view,  or  errors  of  judgment,  or  narrownesses  of  charity,  or  defi- 
ciences  of  style,  we  may  be  most  of  all  thankful  for  this,  that  there  is  one 
Teacher  whose  divine  counsels  are  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing ; 
one  source  where  we  may  find  truth  without  error,  and  light  without  dark- 
ness, and  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  with  no  shadows  of  stain  upon  its 
crystal  waves.  The  brightest  lustre  of  the  brightest  followers  of  Jesus  is 
but  as  the  twilight ;  He  is  as  the  sun.  The  most  eloquent  of  His  servants 
does  but  interpret  Him  with  feeble  utterance  and  stammering  lips — He  is 
the  Word  of  God.  The  unapproachable  perfections  of  His  teaching  is  no 
less  a  proof  of  His  divinity  than  the  utter  sinlessness  of  His  nature;  and  if, 
in  an  age  when  myriads  are  forsaking  Him,  His  voice  appeals  to  us  in  the 
old  sad  question,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ] "  we  can  but  answer,  and  we  do 
answer  in  very  deep  humility,  but  with  the  whole  conviction  of  our  in- 
tellect and  the  utter  fulness  of  our  love,  "  Lord,  to  whom  should  we  go  1 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
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Mr  John  M.  Clabon. 

The  subject  is  a  "wide  one.  I  shall  give  you  the  simple  views  of  a  lay 
Churchman,  founded  on  his  own  experience.  A  leading  idea  will  be  "  that 
it  is  better  to  digest  pages  than  devour  books."  "  Assuredly,"  said  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  "  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  not  be  required  of  us  what  we 
have  read,  but  what  we  have  done." 

George  Herbert  says  "  that  the  parson's  library  is  a  holy  life ; "  but  he 
does  not  shut  out  books,  for  he  soon  speaks  of  "  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  books."  The  Bible  must,  of  course,  be  the  first  among  religious  and 
devotional  books.  The  good  books  to  be  grouped  round  it  are  principally 
those  which  best  comment  on  and  illustrate  its  contents.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  seek  Grod  also  in  His  works  ot  creation^  and  in  the  pages  of  history. 
It  requires  not  the  aid  of  science  to  see  around  us  the  design  of  a  personal 
Creator.  As  we  look  upwards  to  the  starry  firmament,  and  consider  the 
arrangements  which  give  us  light  and  heat,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter  ;  as  we  turn  our  eyes  downwards,  and  see  how  all  our  wants  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  evidences  of  design  abound  everywhere.  The  growth  of  plants 
and  trees,  the  myriad  forms  of  life,  the  instinct  of  animals,  the  reason  of 
man,  fill  the  inquiring  mind  with  wonder  at  the  wisdom  which  designed  and 
created  them  aU.  "  Natural  philosophy,"  says  Dr  Barrow,  "  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  visible  system  before  us ;  observing  the  various  appearances 
therein,  and  inquiring  into  their  causes ;  reflecting  on  the  order,  connec- 
tion, and  harmony  of  things ;  considering  their  original  source  and  final 
design  ;  how  doth  it  serve  to  work  in  us  pious  affections  of  admiration, 
reverence,  and  love  towards  our  great  Creator,  whose  *  eternal  divinity  is 
clearly  seen,'  whose  *  glory  is  declared.' " 

It  is  said  that  the  study  of  nature  leads  to  scepticism  ;  but  how  seldom ! 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  early  career,  was  disposed  to  infidelity,  but  became 
an  earnest  believer.  Professor  'Tyndall,  who,  in  his  Belfast  address,  aban- 
doned the  conception  of  creative  acts,  and  discerned  in  matter  the  promise 
and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life,  admitted,  in  his  preface  to 
the  published  address,  that  it  was  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigour  that 
this  doctrine  of  material  atheism  commended  itself  to  his  mind,  but  that 
in  the  presence  of  stronger  and  healthier  thought,  it  ever  dissolved  and 
disappeared.  Happy  they,  who  know  the  boundary  between  reason  and 
faith — who,  unable  by  reason  to  find  out  how  the  star  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  or  why  the  blade  springs  up  from  the  seed,  can  elevate  the  ques- 
tion into  the  regions  of  faith,  and  believe,  though  they  cannot  fathom,  the 
evidence  which  teems  on  every  side  ;  seen  by  the  telescope  in  the  paths  of 
ether  ;  by  the  microscope  in  the  water  drop. 

Another  help  to  religious  and  devotional  books  is  history.  The  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  belief  in  deity,  the  unvarying  sameness  in  the  structure 
of  man,  and  the  growing  proofs  that  all  languages  were  formed  out  of  one 
original  language,  prove,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Bible,  that  all  of  us 
descended  from  the  same  pair.  "The  perusal  of  history,"  says  Dr  Barrow, 
"  how  may  it  instnict  and  encourage  us  in  piety,  while  therein  wc  trace 
the  paths  of  Qod  in  man  ;  how  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world  protectetb, 
prospereth,  blesseth,  rewardeth  innocence  and  integrity  ;  how  He  crosseth, 
defeateth,  punisheth  outrage  and  iniquity ;  managing  things  with  admirable 
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temper  of  wisdom^  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  advancement  of  His  own 
glory." 

Tlie  main  question  of  the  subject  is,  What  religious  and  devotional  books 
are  to  be  recommended  for  general  reading  % 

Thb  Bible^  first,  of  course ;  the  Book  of  books,  written  by  holy  men 
of  God,  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Bible  is  its  own  witness.  Written  in  various  ages,  by  men  of  various 
nations,  station,  and  education,  it  yet  forms  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is 
in  accord  with  the  evidences  of  design  :  of  other  history.  Its  morality  is 
perfect  The  sublimity  of  its  truth  glows  on  every  page.  The  glorious 
beauty  of  its  simple  eloquence,  the  unapproachable  grandeur  of  its  poetry, 
stamp  it  as  divine.  It  is  the  Book  of  the  Creator,  given  to  the  creature 
as  a  guide  along  his  erring  path. 

The  more  the  Christian  trusts  himself  to  the  Bible,  the  better.  There 
are  in  it  things  hard  to  be  understood;  but  the  faith  of  the  humble  student 
fathoms  them.  Doubts  seldom  arise  on  the  words  of  the  Book  itself. 
Tradition,  the  practices  of  divers  Churches,  the  wordy  comments  of  all 
ages,  create  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  to  the  faithful  Christian,  who 
goes  not  beyond  its  pages.  The  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  well  illus- 
trates this.  How  simple  is  the  narrative  of  the  gospels:  *^  Take,  eat,  this 
is  My  body  ;"  "drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  My  blood."  Who,  knowing 
these  inspired  words,  as  the  bread  and  wine  is  received,  can  doubt  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  them  1  But  the  bodyjand  blood  of  Jesus  are  in  heaven, 
and  it  follows  that  the  presence  is  a  spiritual  one.  The  errors  of  tran- 
substantiation,  consubstantiation,  and  mere  remembrance,  arise  out  of  the 
descriptions  and  comments  of  the  numerous  writers  on  the  subject. 

Commentaries  are  not  to  be  put  aside  \  but  it  is  best  only  to  resort  to 
them  when  the  text  requires  explanation.  I  recommend  that  of  D'Oyly 
and  Mant.  It  contains  the  comments  of  our  leading  divines.  There  is 
great  variety,  and  orthodox  soundness,  in  small  compass. 

To  Commentaries  may  be  added  the  first  volume  of  Home's  '^  Summary 
of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Uncorrupted  Preser- 
vation and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  subsequent  volumes 
of  recent  editions  should  be  kept  out  of  view ;  for  Germanistic  notions 
have  crept  in.  Bishop  Hall's  **  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  "  are  also  to  be  recommended  \  and  Paley's  '^  Hor®  Paulinae, 
or  tie  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St  Paul,"  Keith's  **  Evidence  of 
Prophecy,"  and  Elliott's  "  Horse  Apocalypticse." 

To  those  who  doubt,  "infidelity,  its  Cause  and  Cure,"  by  the  Rev. 
David  Nelson,  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  chapters  on  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy and  on  natural  phenomena  are  particularly  able.  His  statement 
of  the  "all-powerful  remedy,"  the  internal  consciousness  of  being,  and 
depravity,  and  creation,  and  deity,  are  most  convincing. 

If  difficulties  remain,  let  us  remember  that  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly — now,  we  know  only  in  part.  The  child,  in  simple  faitji,  must 
trust  to  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  parent,  and  obey.  The  igno- 
rant must  trust  in  the  learned.  Man  must  have  faith  in  Gk)d.  The  time 
will  come,  when  the  faithful  shall  see  Him  face  to  face ;  shall  know,  as 
He  now  knows  u.«. 

I  object  to  histories  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  writers  substitute  glow- 
ing language  of  their  own  for  the  simple  eloquence  of  the  gospels.     An 
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unbiblical  glare  abounds.  The  expression  of  doubt  creeps  in.  An  instance 
may  be  given  from  Dr  Farrar*s  recent  book.  St  Matthew  says,  that  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose, 
and  came  out  of  the  graves,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many.  Dr  Farrar's  description  is  that  as  the  earthquake  rolled  the 
stones  from  the  sepulchres,  it  seemed  to  the  imaginations  of  many  to 
have  disimprisoned  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who,  after  Christ  had  arisen, 
appeared  to  linger  in  the  holy  city.  The  believer  in  inspiration  accepts  St 
Matthew's  words  as  literally  true,  and  must  therefore  discard  Dr  Farrar's 
paraphrase. 

The  Apocrypha  should  be  ever  at  hand,  though  not  now  always  bound 
up  with  our  Bibles.  "It  is  to  be  read,"  says  our  Church,  "for  example  of 
life,  and  instruction  of  manners."  Beautiful,  indeed,  and  full  of  wisdom 
and  piety  are  the  prayer  of  rejoicing  of  Tobit,  and  the  song  of  the  three 
holy  children,  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  son  of 
Jesus. 

Next  among  devotional  and  religious  books  must  be  "The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Kites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church," — a  book  without  a  rival  among  human  com- 
positions. We  have  in  it  the  thoughts  and  prayers  and  praises  of  holy 
men  of  all  ages.  May  it  descend  to  our  posterity,  unaltered  and  unmuti- 
latea  ! 

As  adjuncts  to  the  prayer-book  may  be  mentioned  "  Wheatley's  Rational 
Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  containing  the  substance  of 
everything  liturgical  in  Bishop  Sparrow,  and  all  former  ritualists  and  com- 
mentators on  the  subject ; "  Dr  Harold  Browne's  "  Exposition  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  ; "  and  Dr  Stephens'  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  notes,  legal  and  historical." 

And  now,  after  the  Bible,  and  the  essence  of  many  commentators  on  it, 
and  the  prayer-book,  and  the  best  expositions  of  it,  how  next  shall  our 
library  be  enlarged  ? 

'  What  shall  be  said  of  controversial  books?  The  fewer  the  better. 
During  the  first  two  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation,  the  errors  of 
Rome  formed  the  subject  of  most  religious  books.  The  errors  we  had  left 
behind  were  more  thought  of  than  the  great  truths  in  which  both  Churches 
agreed.  We  are  wiser  now,  and  think  more  of  the  possibility  of  unity, 
not  in  error,  but  in  truth.  Let  the  learned  study  controversial  boolo, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  at  all  points.  The  unlearned  had  better  leave 
them  alone.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  busies  himself  in  disputations  to 
preserve  the  simple  mind  of  Chrkt. 

Some  books  must  be  named  specifically,  as  books  for  all,  and  for  all 
time. 

The  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ "  is  the  best  devotional  book  ever  written 
by  one  man.  It  is  for  every  Church,  for  every  person.  I  must  give  two 
quotations : — 

"On  this  sin,  that  a  man  inordinately  loveth  himself, almost  all  dependeth, 
whatsoever  is  thoroughly  to  be  overcome  ;  which  evil  being  once  subdued, 
there  will  ensue  great  peace  and  tranquillity."  « 

"  Why  dost  thou  here  gaze  about,  since  this  is  not  the  place  of  thy  rest  f 
In  heaven  ought  to  be  thy  dwelling,  and  all  earthly  things  are  to  be  looked 
On  as  they  forward  thy  journey  thither.     All  things  past  ftway,  and  thou 
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with  them.     Beware  thou  cleave  not  unto  them,  lest  thou  be  entangled 
and  perish." 

**  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress  "  must  not  be  left  out  of  our  list ;  but  it  must 
be  read  with  this  caution  :  that  God  has  given  us  two  sacraments,  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  Bunyan  conducts  his  pilgrims 
to  the  Heavenly  City  with  bare  mention  of  adult  baptism,  and  with  no 
mention  of  Holy  Communion.  We  Churchmen  must  note  the  omissions, 
as  well  as  the  merits,  of  his  great  book. 

An  allegory  cannot  be  mentioned  without  recommending  "  The  Distant 
Hills "  and  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross "  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  and 
Mrs  Qatty's  "  Parables  from  Nature." 

The  books  for  family  prayer  are  numerous,  and  each  may  make  his 
own  selection.  Among  old  books  Bishop  Andrews'  •Devotions,"  and 
among  recent  ones  Earl  Nelson's  "  Book  for  Family  Worship,"  will  be 
found  especially  good.  If  any  be  in  want,  let  him  resort  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  general  Confession,  the  general  Thanksgiving, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  said  by  the  whole  family,  with  the  Collect  for  the 
day,  and  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  or  parts  of  the  Litany,  will 
form  an  acceptable  morning  or  evening  service. 

Poetry  has  only  as  yet  been  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  Bible. 
Happily,  our  books  of  psalms  and  hymns  are  full  of  real  poetry.  It  is 
well  that  for  different  Churches,  and  different  schools  of  thought,  we 
have  many  of  them.  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem"  is  deservedly  a 
favourite,  both  for  Church  and  home  use.  There  may  accompany  it,  on 
the  shelf,  the  works  of  Milton  and  Cowper,  and  those  of  George  Herbert, 
Reginald  Heber,  Felicia  Hemans,  Heniy  Kirke  White,  and  the  saintly 
Keble. 

Among  evidences  may  be  selected  Bishop  Butler's  great  book,  "  The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature,"  and  the  **  Evidences  "  of  Paley  and  Addison. 

Among  books  of  divinity  should  be  especially  named  Bishop  Beveridge's 
"  Thesaurus  Theologicus,  or  Complete  System  of  Divinity." 

And  among  biographies,  the  life  of  the  holy  and  humble  Bishop  Ken, 
whose  will  contains  a  profession  of  faith,  which  we  should  always  remember: 
"As  to  my  religion,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith, 
professed  by  the  whole  Church  before  the  division  of  East  and  West ; 
more  particularly  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as 
it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross." 

The  works  of  Dean  Hook  and  Dean  Goulburn  are  to  be  commended,  as 
most  useful  and  practical. 

The  number  of  religious  and  devotional  books  which  might  be  mentioned 
is  legion.  Bat  most  of  them  repel,  rather  than  attract.  There  is  im- 
moderate length  and  much  dreariness.  They  are  only  to  be  read,  as  Dean 
Stanley  said  of  Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest,"  in  the  abridgment  of  an  abridgment. 
You  will  do  well  if  you  study  the  books  I  have  named,  and  books  of 
extracts  from  other  books,  such  as  Brogden's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy 
and  Ritual,"  and  "  Catholic  Safeguards, "  and  Arnold's  "  Short  Helps  to 
Daily  Devotion." 

After  much  seeking  I  select  a  few  rare  gems  from  our  best  writers,  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  style  and  merit : — 

BiBhop  Wilson. — ''  'The  closer  union  we  have  with  the  world,  tke  Us& 
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is  our  union  with  God.*'  "  We  know  not  what  we  lose,  when  we  ask  to  be 
delivered  from  our  afflictions."  "  How  unworthy  an  opinion  would  » 
stranger  have  of  Christ,  if  he  were  to  judge  what  Christ  was  by  the  lives 
of  those  who  call  themselves  His  followers."  **  A  fault  which  humbles  a 
man  is  of  more  use  to  him  than  a  good  action  which  pufis  him  up  with 
pride." 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. — *'In  all  afflictions,  seek  for  patience  rather 
than  comfort ;  if  thou  preservest  that,  this  will  return." 

Dr  Hackett. — **  But  as  if  many  spouts  should  open  into  one  eistem, 
so  all  comforts  conspire  to  meet  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Nothing  else  but  the  actual  enjojring  of  heaven  is  above  it.  The  Church 
can  bring  forth  no  better.  Children  that  are  come  to  age  can  ask  no 
more  than  the  portion  of  their  Father's  goods  that  come  unto  them  ;  and 
what  is  that  but  the  blood  of  Christ  1  and  this  is  the  New  Testament  in 
that  blood.  Christ  is  mine.  His  body  is  mine.  His  blood  is  mine^  all  is 
mine !  Oh,  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ! " 

Spinckes. — "  By  labour  and  pain,  with  weeping  and  mourning,  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  obtained  ;  but  by  honour  and  ease  is  paradise  lost." 
**  Let  us  be  willing  to  die  when  God  calls ;  and  look  upon  a  speedy 
summons  out  of  this  world  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  prevent  the  many  sins 
and  calamities  of  a  longer  life." 

The  most  remarkable  book  I  have  read  for  years  is  "  The  Autobiography 
of  John  Brown  the  Cordwainer."  It  is  not  because  it  is  decidedly  High 
Church  in  character  that  I  commend  it,  for  it  sometimes  goes  in  that 
direction  beyond  me.  But  it  breathes  completely  the  spirit  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  is  eminently  calculated  to  lead  others  along  the  straight 
path  which  the  cordwainer  travelled.  It  contains  the  history  of  a  stately 
and  magnificent  church,  forming  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  embracing  a 
clergy  house  for  the  vicar  and  three  curates,  the  schools  for  boys,  girls 
and  infants,  master's  and  mistress's  houses,  hospital  with  dispensary  and 
nursing  institute,  church  institute  with  library,  savings  bank,  orphanage 
and  almshouses,  to  make  poverty  honourable  ;  all  built  by  a  cotton  spinner, 
for  the  district  inhabited  by  his  numerous  workpeople.  There  was  an 
endowment,  and  a  big  stone  in  the  church  wall,  with  an  inscription  to  say 
that  all  the  seats  were  free  and  unappropriated  for  ever  j  and  weekly  com- 
munion ;  and  an  offertory  for  the  sick  and  needy,  and  for  church  expenses. 
''  And,"  said  Tomkins,  the  foreman,  in  describing  the  place  to  John  Brown, 
''  don't  the  clergy  just  look  up  the  people  1  Why,  they  are  about  all  day 
long  looking  after  rich  and  poor  alike."  The  factory  girls  had  an  allotment 
garden,  and  got  up  at  five  to  cultivate  flowers  to  decorate  the  church.  The 
book  contains  more  pictures  than  I  have  time  to  describe.  There  is  a  grand 
old  man,  who  came  five  miles  regularly  to  church,  and  ke VSB  xisskd  holt 
COMMUNION.  My  Lord,  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  in  every 
church,  there  will  be  Holy  Communion,  Low,  Broad,  and  High,  of  Churchmeo. 
Whoever  miss  it  will  become  fewer  and  fewer.  There  is  a  squire  who  looked 
well  after  his  estate,  and  whose  directions  to  his  steward  were,  *'  If  there  isn't 
work  for  the  people,  make  it."  There  is  a  farmer  who,  when  cowa  had  got 
into  his  field,  and  his  men  were  debating  how,  shouted  to  them,  "  Don't  stand 
talking,  turn  'em  out,  and  mend  the  fence.''  Turning  to  his  son,  1m  said : 
**  These  fellows  remind  me  of  our  parson's  sermon  on  the  origin  of  evil ; 
be  spent  his  time  and  ours  by  trying  to  find  out  how  evil  got  into  the  worid. 
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when  he'd  a  deal  better  have  been  telling  us  how  to  drive  it  out''  There  is  a 
meeting,  at  which  a  lecturer  said  that  Church  property  is  national  property. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Tomkins  in  reply.  "  It  is  Church  property,  given 
by  Churchmen  for  Church  purposes,  and  it  doesn't  matter  a  pin  whether 
it  was  given  by  a  king,  or  a  peer,  or  a  mill-owner ;  it's  given  to  God  and 
the  Church  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  the  nation." 

I  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor. — ^'  Be  doing  actions  of 
religion  as  often  as  thou  canst ;  and  worldly  pleasures  as  seldom ;  that  if 
thou  be  surprised  by  sudden  death,  it  may  be  odds  but  thou  art  taken  at 
thy  prayers." 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Gob. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  with  respect  to  religion,  which 
has  led  to  so  great  a  demand  for  religious  and  devotional  books.  At  one  period  the  evi« 
denees  of  Christianity  were  chiefly  studied ;  at  another,  its  controversies  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  attention.  But  at  the  present  time  we  notice  a  widespread  awaken- 
ing  on  the  great  question  of  personal  religion  and  experience.  The  large  numbers 
attending  Mr  Moody's  meetings,  the  Ck>nferences  on  Holiness  at  Brighton,  Oxford,  Hull, 
and  other  places,  and  the  marvellous  success  of  Parochial  Missions,  all  testify  to  this 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  religious  truth.  I  will  first  mention  some 
books  which  I  think  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to  anxious  inquirers  and  beginners  in 
religion :— Goulbum*s  *'  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,'*  and  '*  Pursuit  of  Holiness ;  ** 
Oxenden's  "Pathway  of  Safety,**  '*  Christian  Life,**  and  "Earnest  Communicant;** 
Everard's  "Day  by  Day,*'  and  **  Not  your  Own,"  very  useful  for  candidates  for  Confir- 
mation ;  and  Wilkinson's  "  Instructions  in  the  Devotional  Life.** 

A  book  of  devotion  for  young  people  should  contain  the  following  helps  :—(l)  A  judi- 
eiouB  selection  of  questions  for  self-examination ;  for  though  I  agree  with  a  previous 
speaker  that  a  morbid  analysis  of  thought  and  motive  is  to  be  discouraged,  yet  our 
views  of  sin  are  apt  to  be  so  superficial,  that  a  few  searching  questions  for  self-examina- 
tion are,  I  think,  likely  to  be  profitable.  (2)  Plain  directions  as  to  behaviour  in  the 
house  of  prayer ;  hints  for  making  the  best  use  of  the  quarter  or  half -hour  spent  in 
devotion,'  morning  and  evening,  and  help  in  preparing  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  (3) 
Meditations,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  suitable  topics  for  prayer.  (4)  Forms  of  prayer, 
in  which  earnestness,  sim^^city,  and  definiteness  should  be  the  points  aimed  at. 

But  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  book  as  this,  two  things  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind,  and  I  mention  them  because  they  point  to  a  very  serious  deficiency  which  I  have 
observed  in  some  of  the  books  which  I  have  seen : — First,  the  person  using  such  a  book 
should  be  discouraged  from  making  it  the  substitute  for  direct  converse  with  God. 
Seripturo  teaches  that,  when  the  penitent  sinner  receives  the  forgiveness  of  sin  through 
faith  in  Christ,  he  loses  that  spirit  of  bondiige  again  to  fear,  which  prompted  Adam  to 
hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  he  receives  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
he  may  cry,  "Abba,  Father.**  His  privilege  in  drawing  near  to  God  is  indicated  by  the 
word  irappviaiaf  freedom  of  speech :  thus  we  have,  "let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace.**  The  pardoned  sinner  is  authorised  to  approach  God  as  a  child  comes  to  his 
father,  and  to  use  a  reverent,  yet  filial  freedom,  in  pouring  into  bis  Heavenly  Father*s 
ear  all  his  desires  and  needs.  But  if  he  makes  it  his  constant  habit  to  use  a  form  in  his 
private  devotions,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  much  of  the  benefit  and  comfort  to  be 
derived  from  unrestrained  communion  with  God. 

Secondly,  such  a  book  should  distinctly  set  forth  the  ground  and  the  condition  of  the 
ptaitont  dnnei's  Moeptanoe  with  God.   It  should  be  carefully  pointed  out  that  the  one 
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aU-snfficient  grrmod  of  accepUnoe  it  the  finished  work  of  Jeiai  Chriit—the  Lard  our 
mghteousneas— and  that  no  acts  of  devotion  or  contrition  on  the  linner^a  part  can  add  any- 
thing  to  its  efficacy.    To  show  how  defective  on  this  vital  point  some  devotional  books  are, 
let  me  quote  from  Kettlewell's  "  Companion  for  the  Penitent.*'    In  stating  the  design  of 
his  book,  he  says  :— "  I  lead  the  penitent  to  express  repentance  in  such  acts  as  (through 
the  merits  of  Chrift)  are  the  truest  atonement  for  sius."    In  another  book,  by  a  well- 
known  living  clergyman,  I  find  a  form  of  prayer  with  this  heading, — "  A  Prayer  to  Jesus, 
that,  by  His  holy  life  and  conversation,  He  would  make  satisfaction  for  oar  transgres* 
sions.**    Such  statements  as  these  seem  subversive  of  the  gospeL     lliey  appear  to  imply 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  not  perfect ;  whereas,  we  read  that,  on  the  cross,  He 
said,  TereXecrrai,  It  is  finished ;  and  that  '*  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  fur  as.  Who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him."    Hooker's  ser- 
mon on  Justification  nobly  declares  this  truth,  and  our  Church  teaches  that,  on  the 
cross,  Christ  **  made  (by  His  one  oblation*  of  Himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that^  in  all  books  of  this  kind,  the  condition  of  the  peni- 
.  tent  sinner's  acceptance  with  God  should  be  fully  and  simply  set  forth.    To  show  how 
■adly  calculated  to  mislead  the  inqaiier  with  resx>ect  to  this  matter  are  some  of  oar ' 
devotional  manuals,  allow  me  to  quote  again  from  the  latter  of  the  two  books  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made.    The  author  is  insisting  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  tena 
'^  the  ordinance  of  confession,**  and  he  writes  thus  :*— *'  It  is  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  alone  can  heal  the  diseases  of  our  souls,  and  quicken  in  us  ths 
vigour  of  restored  spiritual  life.    But  the  application  of  this  grace  is  through  the  minis- 
try of  His  priests."    Now,  surely  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  is,  that  it  is  not  upon  ths 
ministry  of  the  priest,  but  upon  ttie  faith  of  the  penitent,  that  the  bestowal  of  pardon 
depends ;  and  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  one  only  condition  of  jastificatioD : 
'*  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  thftt  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  ia 
Him  shaU  receive  remission  of  sins."    It  is  because  these  fundamental  truths  are  too 
often  overlooked  or  denied  in  devotional  books,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call 
attention  to  them. 


DISCUSSION, 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Barker. 

I  INTEND  to  confine  myself  to  a  ¥ery  nazrow  branoh  of  the  subjeot.    I  take  it  fcr 
granted  that  when  we  give  religious  books  to  our  people  we  generally  give  them  one  at 
a  time,  and  that  they  generally  use  one  book  at  a  time ;  and  whe^er  it  be  a  book  suited 
for  Lent  or  Advent,  or  any  other  season,  or  given  to  thempenaanently  ;  whether  they 
use  it  for  a  year  or  half  a  year,  or  longer,  for  the  time  being  it  is  th«  only  book  that  they 
use,  and  therefore  for  the  time  being  they  are  totally  under  its  indaenoe.    If  it  has  a  bad 
influence,  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  discharge  of  oar 
responsibility.    Upon  the  tables  of  our  booksellers,  one  meets,  and  has  met  for  sevenl 
years,  with  translations  of  books  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  edited  and  adapted  for 
the  use  of  the  English  Church.     Is  it  possible  for  those  books,  however  earofally  they 
may  be  edited,  to  have  cast  out  from  them  the  1fio%  of  Romanism?    And  is  it  likely,  if 
our  people  get  accustomed  to  use  these  books  in  their  expurgated  state,  that  they  wiU 
not  wish  to  go  further  and  use  simila,r  books  leM.ezpuigatedt    Is  it  likely  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  will  be  a  safer  guide,  and   more  likely  to  write  a  good 
book  on  practical  theology,  than  the  devotional  writers  and  theologians  of  oar  own 
Church?     We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  possesses  better  abilitieit  «r  tiiat  he 
uses  those  ahilities  with  greater  oonsoientiousness.    And  if  he  is  to  wiile  »  good  hoek, 
he  must  know  human  nature,  and  most  know  tho  BiUtt.    Now  huMii  aft*ara  hm  to 
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be  known  for  this  purpose — ^not  in  the  abstract  only,  but  as  it  commonly  exists  in 
society,— and  nine-tenths  of  onr  adnlt  people  either  are,  have  been,  or  intend  to  be 
married, — therefore,  it  is  the  wildest  dream  of  a  man  whose  reason  is  beginning  to 
totter,  to  expect  that  a  Roman  theologian,  just  because  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  will  be 
able  to  write  a  better  book  of  devotion  than  a  married  theologian  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Then  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture— we  know  what 
our  own  Church  is  ;  we  know  the  collect,  *'  Blessed  Lord,  Who  hast  caused  all  Holy 
Scripture  to  be  written  for  our  learning,'*  kc. ;  we  know  how  in  our  ordination  services, 
in  the  first  warning  for  communion  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  and 
elsewhere,  our  Church's  Prayer-Book  is  crammed  full  of  the  principle  that  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  theology  must  base  itself  upon  €rod*s  Word  written.  If  this  is 
the  principle  of  our  Church,  and  it  is  not  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  or  degree  by 
the  Romish  Church,  then,  any  imagination  that  their  writers  are  likely  to  produce 
better  theological  or  devotional  works  than  our  own  must  imply  a  denial  that  the  Bible  is 
the  best  book  for  enlightening,  converting,  and  saving  souls.  Such  a  denial  involves  ft 
denial  of  the  wisdom,  and  therefore  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  that  is  heresy. 
These  are  d  priori  reasons.  I  have  in  ray  hand  one  of  these  English  adaptations  of  ft 
Romish  book,  presumably  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  its  kind  [8cupoli*s  '*  Spiritual 
Combat**!  It  was  written  by  an  Italian  priest  of  the  16th  century,  has  gone  through  more 
than  200  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  twelve  languages.  Now,  the  characteris- 
tics of  it  are  these:— there  is  not  in  it  a  single  direction  to  study  Holy  Scripture,  or 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  And  although  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the  reader 
how  to  resist  temptation,  and  fight  against  oqp  spiritual  enemies,  there  is  not  a  passage 
which  proves  the  author  to  have  known  that  our  Lord  was  ever  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  Satan,  still  less  that  He  answered  each  temptation  with  the  words,  '^It  is 
written  ;  '*  or  to  have  ever  read  that  passsge  which,  in  the  Epistles,  is  the  Jomii  clatti' 
ru8  on  the  subject  of  fighting  against  Satan— the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians:  "Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God;  and  take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God."  And  the  only  idiea  which  he  has  of  any  probability  of 
a  connection  between  Holy  Scripture  and  the  faith  of  a  dying  Christian  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :— '*  If  Satan  attempts  to  upset  your  faith  by  quoting  Scripture,  be  sure  it  is  a 
garbled  quotation.  Do  not  listen  to  faim ;  answer  him  that  you  believe  what  the  Church 
believes.  If  he  nsks.  What  does  the  Church  believe?  say,  She  believes  the  truth.  If  he 
asks  further,  What  is  truth?  answer  that  it-  is  what  the  Church  believes:  and  let  that 
be  your  position."  Not  a  word^is  there- about*  the  dying  Christian  resting  his  faith  on 
the  written  Word  of  Godl 


Tlie-  Rev.  Canon  Tristram. 

This  matter  of  private  devotion  is  one  upon  which  our  Church  seems  deliberately  to 
have  intended  to  give  her  children  full  liberty.  We  may  remark  how  in  the  earlier 
prayer-books,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  L,  there 
were  many  forms  of  prayer  for  private  use — those  forms  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
until  at  the  last  revision  in  1662,  they  were  eliminated  altogether.  It  seems  as  if 
the  Church  would  teach  us  that  in  these  matters  she  wishes  her  children  to  swim  some- 
times without  corks — certainly  in  their  private  devotion  to  try  so  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  simply  point  out  a  want  which  I  have  felt  myself  in  works  of  devotion  for 
children.  It  seems  to  me  very  dangerous  and  likely  to  stunt  and  dwarf  the  spiritual 
life  if  our  children  are  taught  from  their  youth  upwards  in  their  private  prayers  to  use 
only  forms,  however  carefully  we  may  change  those  forms  and  adapt  them  to  their 
growing  years,  because  private  prayer  must  be  essentially  different  and  distinct  from 
pubUc  and  common  worship  in  which  forms  are  absolutely  necessary.  Of  course  the  * 
customary  prayer  of  the  preacher  leading  the  congregation  in  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship  is  rather  more  of  a  form  to  the  congregation  perhaps  than  our  printed  form 
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it  to  U8.  Bat  when  we  remember  that  out  of  the  abnndAnoe  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh ;  when  we  remember  that  children  can  liip  Gk>d'8  praises ;  when  we  remember 
how  Christ  loves  the  hosannas  of  little  children ;  when  we  remember  how  we  are  to 
teach  children  to  speak  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  surely  we  ought  to  encourage  them  from 
their  earliest  years  to  express  their  own  wants  in  their  own  words,  childlike  even  though 
they  be.  There  is  much  that  would  be  perhaps  irreverent  in  a  grown  person  which  would 
not  be  so  in  a  child.  Take  for  instance  the  little  girl  who  was  allowed  to  have  the  apples 
that  fell  from  the  tree,  but  was  not  allowed  to  pick  them,  when  she  prayed  God 
that  the  wind  might  blow  the  apples  down  for  her.  That  was  a  childish  prayer,  yet 
it  struck  me  that  that  child  had  just  learnt  the  true  idea  of  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Now  I  do  not  see  that  our  books  generally  sufficiently  guide  our  children  to  pray  for 
themselves.  There  is  not  sufBcient  scope  for  them  to  tell  their  own  wants  to  God 
in  their  own  way.  Then,  again,  we  have  been  reminded  how  very  often  these  forms  are 
germs,  and  we  all  know  how  those  prayers  that  we  were  taught  at  our  mothers'  kneet 
we  never  forget ;  how  those  expressions  and  those  words  and  those  little  outlines  of 
prayer,  the  germs  of  our  future  spiritual  converse  with  God,  are  never  erased  from  our 
minds  and  our  habits.  But  if  it  be  so,  of  what  fearful  importance  it  is  that  there  should 
be  no  potential  germs  of  evil  in  the  books  which  we  put  into  our  children's  hands.  I 
have  found  put  into  the  hsinds  of  children  of  my  own  friends  books  which  I  am  sure 
contained  the  germs  of  that  against  which  the  second  speaker  so  solemnly  and  elo- 
quently  warned  us— the  spirifc  of  the  Romish  Confessional ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  warned  us  against  the  perils  of  Romish  devotion,  I  •could  have  wished  that  be 
had  eliminated  such  words  as  **  altar,**  which  our  Church  has  deliberately  excluded 
from  her  formularies, .  along  wit  the  doctrine  the  word  is  meant  to  teach ;  that  he 
would  not  teach  to  **  shield  the  forehead  with  the  sign,'*  which  our  Church  has  nowhere 
commanded  or  encouraged,  but  the  use  of  which  she  has  expressly  renounced,  because 
of  the  al^ect  superstitions  to  which  it  led.  When  with  bated  breath  he  spoke  of  *'the 
unsafe  mention  of  the  intercessioi^  of  saints,"  **an  undue  stress  on  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  priestly  intercession,'*  these  seemed  very  mild  denunoiatiens  «f  such  terribly 
potential  germs  of  heresy  as  are  contained  in  that  subtle,  unfaithful  Bomish  teaching. 


The  Bishop  ov  Melbourne. 

I  UNDERSTAND  religious  books  to  be  books  for  religious  instruction  to  help  us  in  our 
devotions.  I  do  not  understand  them  to  mean  books  of  poetry,  history,  or  general 
literature.  Therefore,  although  I  quite  agree  with  Dr  Farrar  in  his  eloquent  addre* 
respecting  the  use  of  such  latter  books,  I  confine  myself  to  the  former.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Rev.  Canon  King  in  saying  that  we  may  draw  from  Catholio  sources  what  is 
useful  for  ourselves,  only  I  would  understand  by  *'  Catholic  "  a  much  larger  class  than 
he  probably  intended  to  include  in  it.  But  now  I  would  wisli  to  speak  of  books 
published  by  clergymen  of  our  own  Church.  The  founder  of  this  Congress  yesterday 
spoke  of  the  differences  between  the  members  of  our  Church  as  consisting  in  words 
only,  rather  than  being  really  substantial.  Now  I  do  not  tliink  that  this  is  so,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  man  can  really  in  liis  heart  believe  it  to  be  so.  The  use  of  these 
Congresses  is,  as  appears  to  me,  not  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  all  of  one  heart  and 
mind  in  the  Lord ;  but  to  make  us  bear  with  one  another,  >and  speak  of  the  differenoes 
which  exist  among  us  with  good  temper  and  Christian  calmness.  I  believe  tbat  a  large 
number  of  those  from  whom  I  differ  on  many  most  important  points  are  themselves 
built  upon  the  one  foundation  upon  which  alone  any  man  can  rest — ^the  foundatioB  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  upon  that  foundation,  while  there  may  be  laid 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  there  may  be  also  wood,  hay,  and  other  -twrthlwi 
things ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  the  large  number  of  th«  rritgioot  and 
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deTotional  books  at  preient  in  oirculation,  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Jelf  has  alladed,  many 
contain  much  that  is  very  dangerous.  I  am  not  going  to  mention  particular  publica- 
tions, but  I  feel  bound  to  declare  my  opinion  that  there  is  in  nmny  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  Grod ;  and  what  I  want  particularly  to  press  upon  you  is  that  every  publication, 
religious  and  devotional,  ought  to  be  tested  by  the  Word  of  God.  A  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  bishop,  who  had  been  led  by  special  circumstances,  as  he  told  me,  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  remarked  that  it  was  delightful  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Testament.  Now  I  wish  aU  persons  of  every  class 
to  test  the  books  which  they  read  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Testament.  If  a 
book  leads  them  to  study  the  Scriptures  more,  and  to  appreciate  the  Word  of  God 
more  highly,  and  if  they  feel  that  in  passing  from  that  which  is  human  to  that  which 
is  divine  they  are  still  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  then  the  book  is  safe  and 
profitable.  But  if  they  feel  the  tone  of  the  book  to  be  contrary  to  the  tone  of 
Scripture,  then  they  may  be  assured  that  it  contains  dangerous  doctnne ;  and,  while 
there  are  very  few  sufficiently  intelligent  and  well  educated  to  separate  in  what  they 
read  the  true  from  the  false,  the  simplest  Christian  may  feel  the  difference  of  the 
atmosphere  that  he  is  breathing. 


The  Dean  of  Chester. 

We  have  reason  to  thank  Canon  King  for  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  he  introduced 
this  subject  We  expected  this  from  him ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
express  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  starting-point  which  he  gave  us.  I  hope  I 
shall  follow  his  example,  although  I  shall  have  to  touch  a  delicate  and  anxious 
subject.  I  hope  I  too  can  say  of  myself  what  De  Farrar  said  of  himself,  that  I  have 
never  been  a  partisan,  and  that^  w)iatever  people  may  be  good  enough  to  say  of  me,  I 
intend  never  to  be  a  partisan.  Canon  King  has  spoken  of  the  fact  that  onr 
devotional  books  of  this  period  are  to  a  great  extent  probably  transient  I  sincerely, 
hope  that  this  is  true  of  many  of  them,  but  transient  books  may  leave  a  permanent 
impression ;  hence  it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  attend  to  the  character  of  such  books. 
Canon  King  says  he  hopes  Thomas  A  Kempis  will  never  be  contraband.  I  never 
knew  a  thoughtful  Christian  who  ever  was  tempted  to  such  a  view.  I  hope  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  Englishman  will  ever  view  John  Bunyan  as  contraband.  Canon  King 
has  alluded  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  although  with  some  depreciation,  to  William 
Wilberforce's  "  Practical  Yiew."  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  what  another  Wilber- 
force  has  said,  I  mean  Bishop  Wilberforce,  in  the  strongest  depreciation  of  the  habit 
which  has  come  among  us  of  making  use  of  books  from  Roman  Catholic  sources. 
Canon  King  alluded  to  Sherlock  and  Hickes :  I  think  in  Sherlock  and  Hickes  we 
have  a  very  different  kind  of  devotion  to  that  which  we  are  now  familiar  in  so  many 
books.  He  alluded  to  what  an  instructed  soul  would  find  in  the  "  Golden  Grove,"  bnt 
he  did  not  say  what  he  meant  by  an  "  instructed  soul ; "  he  also  said  that  some  of 
these  books  did  not  give  instruction  in  the  full  system  of  supernatural  assistance 
which  we  have  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  he  did  not  define  what  was  meant  by 
*'  supernatural  assistance."  I  will  not  say  a  word  about  his  meaning,  for  I  really  do 
not  know  it ;  but  some  things  were  said  yesterday  which  induce  me  to  refer  to  a 
certain  class  of  books  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  ;  I  mean  the  books  used  by 
the  clergy  themselves,  in  order  to  give  devotional  teaching  to  their  people.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  all  the  books  used  by  the  clergy  should  be  used  by  the  people. 
1  sometimes  refer  to  very  strange  books  indeed  in  preparing  my  sermons ;  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  if  everybody  read  all  the  books  which  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  read.     So  with  regard  to  Theological  Manuals.    We  are  in  the  habit  of 
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studying  some  yery  atupid  Theological  Manuals ;  they  are  very  useful  to  us,  but  I 
should  be  yery  sorry  that  all  should  have  those  Manuals  inflicted  upon  them.  But  I 
am  now  alluding  to  the  books  which  must  be  studied  by  the  clergy,  if  certain 
opinions  which  were  expressed  yesterday  are  correct.  If  it  is  true  that  only  by 
sacramental  confession  can  mortal  sin  be  remitted,  then  it  is  yery  important  to 
know,  what  the  books  are  whereby  the  clergy  are  trained  for  this  most  solemn  duty. 
There  is  a  book  in  existence  called  the ''  Priest  in  Absolution."  Part  II.  of  thact  book  is 
printed  without  the  name  of  a  publisher ;  it  is  said  "  It  has  been  thought  best  that  thii 
should  be  confined  to  the  clergy  who  desire  to  have  at  hand  a  sort  of  Vade  Meeum  for 
easy  reference  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  confessors."  Now  what  is  understood 
by  having  a  book  for  easy  reference,  when  the  book  is  itself  very  difficult  to  obtain  t 
I  conclude  my  remarks  by  a  most  solemn  appeal  to  this  assembly  and  the  public 
I  ask  Mr  Carter,  I  ask  Dr  Pusey,  whether  they  know  of  the  existence  of  that  book, 
and  approve  of  its  use?  If  they  do,  I  call  upon  them  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
this  knowledge  and  approval ;  if  not,  then  a  great  deal  of  the  discomfort  under 
which  we  are  suffering  will  be  removed. 


The  Rev.  George  Everard,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Mark's, 

Wolverhampton. 

In  the  few  words  that  I  have  to  say,  I  should  like  \o  mention  how  great  is  the  importance 
of  a  truly  good  Chnstian  book.  ^  Canon  Liddon's  **  Divinity  of  Christ/'  Prebendary  Tho* 
rold's  **  Presence  of  Christ,"  **  Grace  and  Truth, "by  Dr  Mackay,  and  many  such  books,  I 
believe,  will  have  nn  influence  which  will  lead  multitudes  of  souls  to  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  There  are  two  characteristics  of  Christian  books  that  it  seems  to  me  Church* 
men  should  keep  in  mind — to  one  of  these  I  need  scarcely  allude,  for  the  very  words  which 
I  wish  to  speak  have  been  already  spoken  by  the  Very  Rev.  Bishop  of  Melbourne ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  make  it  of  too  great  importance  that  all  our  rdigiouM  hookt  ahotdd 
be  saturated  from  cover  to  cover  vnth  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture,  Let  those  topics  which 
are  prominent  in  Holy  Scripture  be  kept  most  prominent  in  our  religious  books— the 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  blessed- 
ness of  holy  charity  going  down  to  the  little  details  of  every-day  life— let  those  be  kept 
prominent  iii  all  Christian  books.  There  is  another  remark  I  should  like  to  make :  I 
desire  that  Churchmen  should  remember  that  Christian  books  ought  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Let  us  be  loyal  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  needed  more  this  caution.  Let  our 
little  prayer-books,  and  priest's  prayer-books,  and  all  other  books,  be  kept  in  the  line  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  we  shall  never  go  far  astray.  There  is  no  room  for  seven 
sacraments  ;  there  is  no  room  for  anything  like  the  mass  ;  there  is  no  room  for  anythinic 
like  a  qrstem  of  auricular  confession  ;  there  is  no  room  for  Mariolatry  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Chureh  of  England.  One  word  more—  let  us  not  one  of  us  read  religious  books  to 
the  negleet  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  let  us  read  them  and  use  them,  for  many  of  them  will  help 
us  on  our  way ;  but  when  we  have  read  them  let  us  ever  go  back  with  fresh  seat  to  the 
Word  of  God.  I  love  when  I  have  read  some  Christian  book  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Bi»stle  to  the  Bpheaians,  and 
feel  that  one  helps  me  to  undentand  the  other,  and  both  lie  exactly  in  the  same  line. 


The  Bsv.  BioHARD  Randall. 

I  TAICE  up  with  deep  thankfulness  one  of  the  valuable  thoughts  whiob  have  fallen  from 
the  last  speaker.  There  are  just  two  things  with  reference  to  devotional  books  which  I 
desire  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  Congress :  first,  thafc  no  greater  gifl  oodd  be 
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bestowed  by  any  writer  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  than  the  putting  into  our 
hands  a  volume  of  devout  meditations  upon  the  New  Testament  from  its  beginning  to 
its  close.  I  am  sure  that  all  our  hearts  must  have  gone  with  those  who  have  spoken 
about  the  need  of  the  soul  pouring  itself  forth,  and  expressing  for  itself  its  own  wants 
and  its  own  desires  when  it  is  bropght  face  to  face  with  God.  And  we  must  also  have 
fully  sympathised  with  what  was  taid  by  another  speaker,  that  at  the  moment  of  prayer  no 
one  can  so  guide  the  soul  as  God  Himself,  and  that  the  best  of  all  guides  to  devotion  is 
His  own  Holy  Word.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  would  produce  a  well-composed  book 
of  Meditations  and  Prayers  on  the  New  Testament,  would  marvellously  enrich  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  Church.  Then  next  in  the  very  good  list  given  us  by  Mr  Goe  of  the  subjects 
which  should  be  contained  in  a  book  of  devotion,  there  seems  to  be  one  thing  left  out 
which  I  miss  in  so  many  of  our  books  of  Prayers.  I  mean  that  there  is  a  lack  of  such 
devotions  as  shall  place  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  before  Almighty  God. 
Prayer  we  have,  and  forms  of  penitence  ;  but  I  remember  learning  from  the  lips  of  that 
Bishop,  whom  I  venerated  and  loved  as  deeply  as  the  Dean  of  Chester  can,  the  great 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  in  the  very  passage  referred  to  by  the  Dean,  that  there  is  no 
moment  when  the  soul  is  so  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  God  as  in  the  moment  when  it 
presents  itself  before  Him  in  prayer ;  that  then  it  is  like  wax,  ready  to  receive  an  impres- 
sion which  may  perhaps  mark  and  stamp  it  for  ever.  Therefore,  at  that  moment  there 
should  be  brought  before  the  soul  the  greatness  of  God,  the  purity  of  God,  the  tender- 
ness of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the  compassion  of  God ;  all  which  concerns  the  character 
of  God  in  Himself ;  all  which  concerns  the  character  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  soul. 
It  is  most  important  that  forms  of  adoration,  praise  or  thanksgiving,  should  be  more  largely 
supplied  than  they  have  been  hitherto  in  most  of  our  Manuals  of  Devdtitm.  Of  old  it  was 
■aid  by  one  who  was  a  great  guide  of  the  souls  of  men  to  God,  "  If  ^ou  would  be  a  true 
penitent,  first  look  God  in  the  face,  and  then  come  with  the  istory  of  your  own^efs,  and 
ask  your  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  your  spirit  the  cloud  of  sin  which  has  come 
between  you  and  Aim.*'  These  two  simple  things  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  those 
of  us  who  may  have  regretted  *the  almost  necessity  of  occupying  the  time  given  to  this 
meeting  in  saying  the  strong  words  of  ^warning  vhich  have  fallen  from  the  representatites 
of  those  who  value  truth,  and  have  felt  it  to'be  their  bounden  duty  to^endeaVour  to  guard 
their  brother  Cfaurehmen  against  errors  "which  they  think  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
existing  books  of  devotion.  I  am  sure  that  we  must  have  regretted  to  a  man  that  there 
should  ha^  'been  even  ilny  appearance  of  a  necessity  for  the  speaking  of  such  irords. 


Before  closing  the  session,  the  Right  Rev.  the  President  said,  "  A  special  prayer  has 
been  drawn  up  a^ing  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  used  at  the  opening  service  in  the 
evening.  It  is  also  intended  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  at  once  sent  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  another  copy  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  both  to  be  signed  by  me  on  behalf  of  the  Oongress."  * 

The  President  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


♦  The  receipt  of  the  prayer  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  W.  Knollys  on  behalf  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  following  letter  :— 

'*  Mablbobouqh  House,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
Monday,  October  11, 1875. 

"  Sir  William  Knollys  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  in  com- 
plianoe  with  his  request,  did  not  fail  to  lay  before  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  prayer  he  enclosed  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  tor  India.  Their  Roysl  Highnesses  have  directed  Sir  W. 
Knollys  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  their  warm  thanks  for  the  kind  interest 
ke  has  evinced  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Prince  during  his  journey  in  the  East  * 

«<  The  Bight  Rer.  the  Bishop  of  LiCHFUELn.** 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  Sth  OCTOBER. 


Mr  Camprkll,  M.P.^  took  the  Chair  at  half-past  Two. 


PASTORAL  WORK. 

PAPERS. 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Blunt. 

I  feel  considerable  diffidence  in  attempting  to  interest  a  Church  Congress 
in  a  subject  so  familiar,  so  unsentimental,  and  so  unattractive,  as  District 
Visiting  and  Bible  Classes.  Other  subjects,  especially  in  an  age  of  sensa- 
tionalism, have  a  tendency  to  overshadow  the  more  quiet  and  unobtm- 
sive  work  of  the  pastor  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  in  his  little 
gatherings  for  Scripture  study  and  Scripture  exposition ;  and  yet  in  that 
kingdom  **  which  cometh  not  with  observation,''  even  this  work  may  be 
not  the  least  important,  and  much  of  the  real  strength  of  the  Church  may 
lie  in  the  unpretending  labours  of  humble  men,  working  ivith  an  unosten* 
tatious  zeal  scarcely  known  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  own 
parishes. 

I  speak,  then,  of  pastoral  work  ;  and  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
progress  in  this  department  of  the  Church's  agency,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  proportion  of  duty  in  good  works,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  faith. 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy,  of  churches,  and  of  services, 
there  ought  to  be  increased  efficiency  in  pastoral  work.  It  should  be,  and 
I  believe  it  is,  the  especial  glory  of  our  Church  that  the  vow  of  its  minis- 
ters should  be  as  honestly  fulfilled  as  it  has  been  wisely  imposed,  *'  to  search 
for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,*'  and  **  to  use  not 
only  public  but  private  mouitlpns  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as 
to  the  whole,  as  need  shall  require,  and  occasion  shall  be  given." 

But  in  considering  this  subject,  I  am  compelled  to  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  range  of  my  own  experience,  without  borrowing  from  the  theories  of 
others;  and  as  one  who  has  only  worked  in  large  parishes  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  I  must  pass  by  pastoral  visiting  in  country  parishes,  and 
speak  exclusively  in  this  paper  of  town  work. 

The  prospect  of  a  clergyman  as  he  casts  his  eyes  over  his  town  parish 
with  5,  10,  15  or  20,000  parishioners,  is  enough  to  fill  him  with  despair. 
He  envies  his  country  brother  his  opportunity  of  personal  knowledge  of 
every  parishioner ;  he  yearns  after  that  relationship  in  which  he  might 
become  friend,  brother,  pastor,  to  every  family  in  the  parish ;  and  wondeni 
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how  lie  can  even  hope  to  be  to  bis  thousands  more  than  a  mere  oflScial. 
Now  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot 
do ;  must  resolve  on  a  carefully  considered  system ;  must  be  willing  on 
every  ground  to  enrol,  train,  and  direct  as  large  a  body  of  ef&cient  lay 
helpers  as  he  can  find. 

I  say  on  every  ground ;  not  on  that  of  saving  himself  trouble,  for  I 
believe  the  more  efficient  the  lay  helpers,  the  more  work  will  be  found  for 
the  pastor ;  nor  on  the  ground  of  necessity  alone,  but  for  the  good  alike 
of  himself,  of  his  helpers,  and  of  his  parishioners. 

First,  then,  District  Visitors,  women  and  men  also,  if  they  can  be 
found ;  lay  readers,  mission  women,  any,  or  all  of  these,  he  will  resolve 
to  employ.  I  know  there  are  some  who  refuse  District  Visitors — many 
who  only  tolerate  them.  I  believe — and  I  have  for  years  had  nearly  one 
hundred  districts  visited  by  them — that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  what 
their  pastor  makes  them ;  that  they  very  much  reflect  his  own  interest 
and  enthusiasm  ;  that  if  he  and  they  are  truly  united  in  the  sacred  fellow- 
ship of  work  and  worship,  the  value  of  their  help  is  incalculable. 

We  may  lament  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  Church's  system,  and 
may  hop>e  for  better  times,  when  their  agency  shall  be  officially  recog- 
nised ;  but  until  other  and  more  pressing  claims  have  been  satisfied  for 
the  recognition,  not  by  individual  bishops,  but  by  the  Church  itself,  of 
lay  readers,  and  the  revival  of  the  sub-diaconate,  or  of  a  perpetual  diaconate, 
we  must  be  cototent  to  work  with  such  materials  as  we  have,  and  with  or 
without  authoritative  sanction,  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible. 

District  Visitors  need  to  be  carefully  selected,  diligently  trained,  and 
wisely  directed.  « 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  each  of  these  points. 

First  Careful  selection.  None  but  regular  communicants  should  be 
chosen ;  in  every  case  there  should  be  a  private  interview  with  the  visi- 
tor ;  her  duties  should  be  explained  to  her.  Alas !  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  facts,  though  not  with  our  thcfories,  to  speak  of  a  district  visitor 
as  she  and  her,  not  as  he  and  him  !  '*  Hints  to  District  Visitors,'*  such  as 
those  by  Dr  F.  Hessey,  or  by  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  together  with 
the  rules  of  the  particular  parish  orgamsation,  should  be  given  to  her. 
Her  work  should  be  begun  with  prayer,  either  offered  privately  by  the 
clergyman  at  that  interview,  or  publicly  at  the  next  meeting  of  district 
visitors.  This  is  of  vital  importance.  Besides  the  direct  blessing  from 
prayer,  there  is  the  indirect  testimony  that  both  the  work  itself  and  the 
self-devotion  it  demands  are  an  offering  to  God,  not  an  act  of  personal 
kindness  to  the  clergyman,  together  with  the  inference  that  it  may  be 
very  sinful  to  relinquish  such  a  work,  unless  it  is  the  will  of  the  Master 
who  was  pleased  to  accept  it. 

Second.  The  training  of  district  visitors  is  too  much  neglected. 

Having  appointed  each  to  the  sort  of  district  fitted  for  each,  small  or 
large,  ten  houses  or  fifty,  degraded  or  respectable,  it  is  the  clergyman's 
duty  to  try  to  train  the  district  visitor  for  her  work.  For  this  purpose 
short  lectures  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  and  even  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years.  This  will  give  substantial  assistance  to  those  enter- 
ing on  the  work ;  will  gently,  because  indirectly,  correct  the  mistakes  of 
even  the  most  experienced ;  will  impart  fresh  stimulus  to  all,  and  will 
revive  the  flagging  interest  of  the  careless  or  the  disheartened.    Eight  or 
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ten  lectures  of  a  quarter  of  au  hour  each  may  eover  the  whole  groond 
May  I  suggest  the  following  heads  ? 

1.  The  district  visitor  in  her  threefold  relation  to  the  Church,  the  poor, 
and  herself. 

2.  In  her  office — not  a  spy,  or  judge,  or  intruder,  or  reprover,  or  lady 
patroness,  but  a  Christian  sister  with  something  to  learn,  as  well  as  mucli 
to  teach,  and  with  a  call  from  God  to  comfort^  counsel,  elevate,  sympathiM 
with,  and  gladden  the  poor. 

3.  Character  of  her  work.  Importance  of  regularity,  earnestness,  self- 
devotion,  perseverance,  and  what  its  motive  must  be. 

4.  Things  to  be  avoided.  Gossipping,  idle  talking,  inquisitiveness,  cen- 
soriousness,  impertinence. 

5.  Topics  of  conversation.  The  work  of  the  poor— the  duty  of  pron- 
dence  by  means  of  penny  banks,  clothing  clubs,  4c.  The  children  of  the 
poor — kindly  suggestions  about  their  baptism,  their  education,  their  home- 
training. 

6.  Above  all,  the  higher  life  of  those  she  visits — private  and  fitmil/ 
prayer — attendance  at  church  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

7.  Almsgiving — its  danger — principles  which  should  guide  those  who 
give  relief. 

8.  Sick  visiting.  Simple  rules  about  health,  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
preservation  from  infection. 

9.  Things  to  be  avoided  in  a  sick  rooni.  Talking  too  long — talking 
too  loud — exciting  the  sick — confusing  them  with  too  many  subdecta — and 
necessity  of  quiet  cheerfulness  and  sympathy. 

10.  How  best  to  deliver  Christ's  message  to  them.  Explanation  of  tbt 
Visitation  Service,  and  of  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  aickuess,  and 
so  forth. 

Third.  But  in  addition  to  this  training,  district  visitors  need  that  constant 
direction  which  can  only  be  effectual  when  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  clergyman  is  free,  friendly,  and  cordiaL  It  is  fatal  to  the  har- 
mony of  their  common  work,  if  there  is  an  impression  that  the  clergyman 
is  too  busy,  or  too  impatient,  or  too  indifferent  to  listen  to  their  commiir 
nications.  Once  let  the  tie  between  them  be  weakened,  or  the  channel  of 
communication  be  interrupted  at  any  point,  and  symptoms  will  appear  of 
general  paralysis  in  the  whole  system.  Possibly  clergy  and  visitors  may 
still  do  a  separate  work,  ^ood  in  itself,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  the  Church's  way. 

Above  all,  there  should  be  monthly  meetings  for  business,  begun  with 
prayer,  and  quarterly  or  yearly  gatherings  for  public  worship,  with  a  ux^ 
mon  on  some  feature  of  Christian  work,  followed  by  Holy  Communioa 
This  will  encourage  the  disheartened,  revive  the  waning  zeal  of  the  weary, 
rub  down  the  little  unevennesses  which  may  from  time  to  time  arise,  and 
keep  alive  the  sense  of  fellowship.  Indeed,  without  this  service  in  Qod's 
house,  the  sacredness  of  their  mutual  relation,  as  well  as  of  the  work  in 
which  they  engage,  may  soon  be  lost  sight  of  altogether,  and  the  only 
strength  whereby  it  can  be  carried  on  may  slowly  dwindle  away. 

But  I  must  venture  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  work  of  the  town 
clergyman  in  his  own  visiting,  although  with  the  recollection  that  I  nn 
addressing  many  much  more  capable  of  speaking  on  so  delicate  a  satgect 
He  should  aim  at  two  things — the  regular  visitation  of  tbe  sack  and 
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of  those  to  whom  the  visitors  have  called  his  attention,  and  the  gradual 
house-to-house  visitation  of  his  whole  parish.  This  last  duty  is  one  which 
is,  I  fear,  frequently  omitted  in  our  large  parishes  by  reason  of  its 
apparent  impossibility.  But  it  may  be  done,  if  the  clergyman  always 
himself  introduces  a  new  district  visitor  to  each  house  in  her  district^  and 
arranges  to  accompany  each  one  in  turn  through  her  district.  By  such 
means  as  this  the  clergyman  will  in  time  have  entered  every  house  in  the 
parish,  and  will  perhaps  some  day  End  himself  welcomed  at  the  sick  bed, 
not  quite  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  friend  who  made  (it  may  be  years  before) 
a  visit  which  has  not  been  f oigotten.  But  there  is  a  further  advantage  iu 
the  attempt  to  fulfil  this  vow  of  our  ordination : 

The.  true  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Church  is  in  this  way  best  carried 
lorward — this  is  the  going  into  the  ''highways  and  hedges  to  compel 
them  to  come  in."  The  public  services  of  the  Church  almost  exclusively 
tend  to  the  building  up  of  Christ's  people,  but  this  promotes  the  work  of 
converting ;  this  is  *'  to  seek  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and 
for  His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  they 
may  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever."  And  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
a  work  which  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Nationxd  Church  should  be  attempted 
in  every  section  of  his  parishioners — upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes — 
amongst  Churchmen,  Dissenters,  and  even  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  fact 
which  we  scarcely  recognise  as  remarkable,  because  we  are  so  familiar 
with  it,  that  as  a  rule,  amongst  all  classes  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is 
a  welcome  visitor.  It  might  be  far  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  not  so  should 
be  not  merely  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  but  also  a  suggestion  of  the  grave 
responsibility  attaching  to  us  if  we  fail  to  use  it  aright. 

Few  now-a-days  assert  that  they  would  rather  not  know  their  pastor 
out  of  the  pulpit,  lest  they  should  be  shocked  by  the  divergence  between 
his  precept  and  his  example.  Light  or  no  light,  a  bushel  will  not  hide 
his  true  character ;  and  the  inconsistent  life  of  a  clergyman,  a  life  of  idle- 
ness, worldliness,  frivolity,  luxury,  pleasure-seeking,  money-loving,  will 
be  known,  however  shy  of  each  other  priest  and  people  may  be.  But  in 
visiting  of  this  kind,  how  difficult  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  mere 
complimentary  morning  call,  and  on  the  other  that  unseemliness  which, 
regardless  of  all  delicacy  and  tact,  drags  in  conversation  on  sacred  things, 
and  leaves  behind  the  flavour  either  of  a  sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  or  of  a 
mere  piece  of  professional  gossip  1  It  is  in  this  intercourse  so  especially 
true  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Christian  and  gentleman  are  synonymous 
terms.  Christ's  message  may  be  delivered  in  Christ's  name,  and  yet 
perhaps  that  name  may  not  escape  the  lips.  The  conversation  of  the 
Christian  pastor  will  not  only  avoid  gossip  and  slander,  but  all  foolish 
talking  and  idle  words.  There  will  be  something  elevating  and  ennobling 
about  the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  one  who  lives  with  Christ  and  comes 
from  Christ;  there  will  be  no  self-consciousness  or  affectation;  he  will 
instinctively  talk  about  all  things  in  a  religious  spirit,  rather  than  force 
religious  topics;  he  will  expect  Qod's  guidance  in  the  private  visit,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  exhortation  ;  will  naturally  use  every  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  word  in  season,  and  the  impression  left  behind  will  be  an  in« 
floence  indirect  but  real,  which  testifies  that  even  that  pastoral  visit  was 
a  ''labour  in  the  Lord."  But  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  the 
aged  and  the  infirm,  the  bereaved,  the  dying,  will  require  even  more 
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faith  and  wisdom  and  love.  Perhaps  no  work  upon  earth  is  more  interest- 
ing, certainly  none  of  more  paramount  importance ;  so  that  its  omission 
from  any  cause  will  inflict  a  loss,  not  only  on  those  he  neglects,  bat  on 
the  clergyman  himself,  who  will  be  truant  from  the  best  school  in  which 
to  learn  how  to  preach  and  how  to  practise.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
suggestions  on  so  wide  a  subject  I  would  only  say  it  seems  to  me  tb^ 
two  things  are  essential  to  efficient  sick-visiting — ^to  be  in  sympathy  with 
Christ  and  in  sympathy  with  our  brethren,  to  realise  our  sonship  to  Grod 
and  our  brotherhood  with  man,  and  to  be  vividly  conscious  of  both  when- 
ever we  visit  Many  good  men,  on  the  one  hand,  fail  to  interest,  win,  and 
comfort  the  sick  whom  they  visit,  because  they  have  starved  or  extin- 
guished their  true  human  instincts ;  and  so,  although  they  speak  wise  and 
good  words,  they  fail  to  touch  that  mysterious  chord  of  sympathy  which 
vibrates  within  the  sufferer's  heart  And  many  good  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  overflowing  with  compassion  and  kindness,  sensitively  alive  to 
every  emotion  of  the  sufferer,  who  is  conscious  of  their  being  en  rapport 
with  him ;  but  because  their  ear  is  not  open  to  God's  voice,  they  have  no 
message  to  deliver  from  Him ;  and  therefore  all  they  can  leave  with  the 
sick  or  dying  man,  is  a  dull  truism  mechanically  uttered,  or  the  perfunc- 
tory repetition  of  some  truth  not  felt  to  be  truth  at  the  time.  He  only  is 
the  efficient  sick-visitor,  be  he  clergyman  or  be  he  layman,  wKo  both 
"  loves  God  and  loves  his  brother  also." 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  Bible  classes,  which,  in  the 
various  departments  of  pastoral  work,  rank  next  in  importance  to  pastoral 
visiting,  especially  in  larger  parishes.  I  will  not  pause  to  show  how 
essential  in  these  days  is  the  diligent  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  sacred 
volume.  We  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
than  from  any  amount  of  learning.  While  the  faith  of  one  person  suffers 
from  an  unscrupulous  and  hostile  criticism,  that  of  ten  thousand  suffers 
from  indifference  and  neglect.  No  better  prevention  against  error  can  be 
found  than  in  the  careful,  prayerful,  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  No 
better  defence  of  the  Bible  can  be  put  forward  than  the  Bible  itself.  And 
since  the  Bible  is  the  most  intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive book  in  the  world,  Bibl^  classes,  conducted  by  those  who  giriB 
themselves  to  the  patient  study  of  Biblical  literature  and  to  earnest  prayer 
for  guidance  in  Divine  truth,  will  be  sure  to  be  most  attractive  as  well  ss 
most  useful. 

Now,  in  all  large  parishes  there  should  be,  I  submit,  some  teaching 
supplemental  to  the  preaching  Sunday  by  Sunday  from  stray  texts  on 
passages.  Our  people  require  more  definite  instruction.  We  should 
arrange  for  more  completeness  and  coherence  in  our  teaching.  If  there 
cannot  be,  as  there  should  be,  a  continuous  course  of  expository  lectures 
at  one  of  the  Sunday  or  week-day  services,  there  should  be  Bible  classes, 
adapted  for  each  section  of  the  parishioners,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
every  one  to  study  carefully  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  venture  to  give  a  very  few  hints  for  some  such  classes : 

1.  I  pass  by  the  Sunday  school  with  its  Bible  class  for  those  who  have 
been  confirmed,  to  speak  of  another  that  I  have  found  attractive — ^Bible- 
readings  for  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  from  about  nine 
years  old  to  the  age  of  confirmation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoM  they 
need  them  much  less  than  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  that  their  parents 
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are  reluctant  to  send  them.  On  the  contrary,  especially  if  their  parents 
and  friends  are  invited  to  attend  (sitting  of  course  in  another  part  of  the 
room),  they  will  be  found  most  popular.  It  is  good  to  bring  the  children 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergyman,  that  they  may  know  each  other 
before  they  meet  in  the  conflrmation  class.  The  clergyman  will  be  better 
acquainted  with  their  characters  and  dispositions,  and  they  will  be  less 
shy  and  timid. 

This,  like  every  other  class,  should  be  opened  and  concluded  by  hymns 
and  prayer,  perhaps  with  collects  at  the  beginning,  and  extempore  prayer 
applying  the  lessons  at  the  close.  Questions  may  be  asked,  not  merely  of 
the  children  during  the  class,  but  by  the  children  before  the  class  begins. 
They  should  be  invited  to  send  in  written  questions  on  the  previous  day 
on  the  passage  to  be  read  ;  in  reading  and  answering  which,  the  clergy- 
man would  not  mention  the  name  of  the  questioner.  This  greatly  in- 
creases the  interest  of  the  children. 

2.  Bible  classes  for  young  women,  apprentices,  servants,  persons  in 
shops,  are  happily  becoming  so  common,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
on  this  point.  A  lending  library,  deposit  bank,  an  association  providing 
for  the  education  of  one  or  more  children  in  one  of  our  missionary  schools 
abroad,  a  singing-class,  an  occasional  reading  of  private  letters  from  the 
mission  field,  sacred  poetry,  stories  from  Church  history,  (S^c,  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  And  opportunities  should  be  given  at  the  close  of 
each  class  for  any  who  wish  to  ask  the  clergyman  privately  questions  on 
matters  connected  with  the  lesson,  or  with  their  own  lives. 

3.  But  there  are  others  for  whom  Bible  study  may  be  provided,  of 
whom  we  hear  less  than  we  should  do.  In  all  large  parishes  there  will 
be  found  a  certain  number  of  educated  persons  who  can  be  interested  in  a 
course  of  thoughtful  and  expository  lectures  on  some  portion  of  the  Bible, 
and  who  may  be  persuaded  to  take  notes  as  students  at  a  professor's  lec- 
ture. This  will  help  the  clergyman  to  keep  up  his  own  studies,  will 
compel  him  to  find  time  for  reading  works  of  the  best  scholars,  and  will 
furnish  materials  for  his  sermons.  But  above  all,  these  lectures  will  train 
the  more  educated  and  thoughtful  members  of  his  congregation  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  devotional  study  of  Holy  Scriptures.  At  these 
meetings,  as  in  the  children's  class,  I  have  found  that  the  most  interesting 
and  often  most  suggestive  questions  have  been  sent  in  by  its  members  on 
the  previous  day,  and  that  this  method  of  teaching  has  tended  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  a  love  for  the  sacred  volume  which  the  listening  to 
sermons  had  failed  to  effect. 

Finally,  all  Bible  classes,  all  district  visiting,  all  pastoral  work,  should 
find  a  common  meeting  point  in  some  union  of  communicants.  This  will 
best  give  cohesion  and  fellowship  to  all  Church  workers.  Into  this  union 
the  newly  confirmed  may  each  year  be  introduced,  and  in  it  they  may  find 
the  best  training  to  fit  them  for  Church  work.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
prefer  to  have  as  few  rules  as  possible,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  pledges 
or  vows ;  but  rather  to  draw  up  one  or  two  prayers  to  be  offered  before 
receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  together  with  some  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  union,  which  may 
commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its  members.  At 
stated  periods  the  members  should  gather  for  a  devotional  meeting — ^at 
one  time  of  the  year  there  may  be  a  social  tea,  at  another  an  anniversary 
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service  and  Holy  Commnnion ;  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  by  all 
that  receive  their  card  of  membership,  and  use  the  prayers  written  upon 
it  before  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion,  there  will  be  found  in 
such  a  union  a  token  of  brotherly  love,  which  will  consecrate  much  of 
the  intercourse  of  social  life ;  a  bond  of  fellowship  which,  centred  in 
Christ,  is  sstcred,  and  shall  be  eternal ;  a  protest  that  its  members  are 
"endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;" 
a  pledge  that  they  who  worship  in  the  same  church  and  work  in  the 
same  parish,  are  "  drawing  nearer,  day  by  day,  each  to  his  brethren,  all 
toGk)d." 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  Cadman,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Marylebone.. 

Pastoral  wobe,  or  the  work  of  a  pastor,  speaks  its  meaning  in  its  name. 
It  is  to  feed  the  flock,  to  guard  against  any  sheep  or  lamb  straying  from 
the  fold  ;  for  this  purpose  to  mend  the  enclosures,  to  search  for  the  lost^ 
reclaim  the  straying,  heal  the  diseased,  protect  the  fold. 

In  a  Christian  application  it  needs  to  be  a  work  of  love,  of  faith,  of  patience. 
It  calls  for  accuracy  of  knowledge  as  to  members  of  the  flock,  as  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  their  position,  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  fold.  It 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  constant  thought,  unceasing  watchful- 
ness, untiring  care.  The  question  arises,  how  and  by  what  means  this  work 
can  be  efficiently  done,,  in  what  way  obedience  can  be  practically  mani- 
fested to  the  Divine  command,  '*  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of 
thy  flock,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds  **? 

Evidently  the  public  ministry  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It 
needs  to. be  supplemented  by  pastoral  watchfulness.  The  Church  requires 
this  of  all  her  ministers.  H^r  deacons  are  to  search  for  the  sick,  poor, 
and  impotent  people  of  their  parish,  to  ascertain  their  estate,  name,  and 
place  where  they  dwell.  Hfer  priests  promise  to  be  ready  with  all  faithful 
diligence  to  use  private  as  well  as  public  monitions  and  exhortations,  as 
well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within  their  cures,  as  need  shall  require 
and  occasion  be  given. 

This  principle  of  pastoral  work,  then^  we  all  acknowledge.  The  details 
of  it  are  matters  of  experience,  and  must  vary  according  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  parishes  and  individuals.  Such  books  as  Burnet's 
"Pastoral  Care,"  Bridges'  "Christian  Ministry,"  and  biographies  of  good  and 
successful  ministers  of  Christ,  furnish  hints  and  experiences  which  are  of 
great  value.  I  am  glad  to  mention  here  the  ClergymarCs  Ifagazinej  by 
members  of  the  **  Church  Homiletical  Society."  A  paper  in  the  current 
number  on  Practical  Hints  on  Pastoral  Visitation,  well  deserves  and  will 
richly  repay  attentive  perusal. 

But  I  recollect  that  I  am  addressing  Christian  laity  as  well  as  clergy. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  help  which  increasing 
numbers  of  Christian  men  and  women  cheerfully  give^  in  schools  for 
children  and  for  adults  by  day  and  by  night,  in  Bible  classes,  in  cottage 
readings,  in  every  department  of  wodk,  both  in  the  Church  smd  out  of  i% 
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Id  wbich  their  help  can  be  available.  May  It  go  on  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency and  spirituality,  and  be  as  thankfally  accepted  as  it  is  generously 
tendered.  It  is  not  to  the  clergy  only  that  the  .direction  was  given,  "  As 
every  one  hath  received  the  gift,  so  minister  the  same." 

One  word  of  explanation  here.  Met  as  Churchmen,  we  speak  of  pas- 
toral work  as  to  our  own  experience  of  it,  but  by  so  doing  we  do  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  other  workers  beside  ourselves.  They  may 
not  follow  with  us,  but  no  true  Churchman  would  wish  to  forbid  any  one, 
who  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  seeking  to  destroy  the  evils  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  contempt  of  God's  Word  and  commandment  These  are  the 
evils  against  which  we  too  contend,  and.  they  that  are  not  against  us  are 
on  our  part.  God  forbid  that  jealousies,,  and  suspicions,  and  contentions 
about  words  and  titles  and  things,  that  have  no  profit  in  view  of  eternity, 
should  distract  the  attention  of  shepherds  and  their,  helpera  when  the  wolf 
is  at  the  fold  ! 

The  work  of  which  I  speak  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated  when  it  is 
viewed  with  reference  to  eternity,  the  value  and  the  danger  of  the  soul, 
the  redeeming  love  of  our  Lord,  and  the  account  we  must  all  give  to  Him. 
But  here  the  old  true  saying  comes  rushing  on  the  mind — ''Like  people, 
like  priesf  If  one  who  should  be  the  first  and  foremost  in  devising  or 
carrying  out,  or  countenancing  Christian  work  be  not  himself  a  man  of 
God — and  by  the  expression  I  mean  one  who  like  Elijah  stands  in  His 
presence,  and  therefore  fears  not  the  face  of  man,  or  like  Enoch  walks  with 
Gk)d,  and  so  can  bring  testimony  to  bear  upon  the  ungodly  words  and 
deeds  of  the  generation  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  or  like  Paul  whose 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  every  blind  and  rejected  Israelite  was  that 
they  might  be  saved,  or  like  Antipas,  Christ's  faithful  witness,  whose  praise 
was  with  his  Master,,  though  bis  name  fills  no  large  place  in  the  Church's 
annals — if,  I  say,  he  be  not  in  thia  sense  a  man  of  God,  some  part  of  his 
work  will  be  neglected  j  and  by  not  approving  himself  in  all  things  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  he  cannot  but  be  exercising  an  injurious  influence  upon 
others.  A  fearful  thing  it  is  for  the  Master's  message  to  reach  one  who 
can  give  no  answer  to  the  question,  ''  Where  is  thy  flock,  thy  beautiful 
flock?" 

Of  what  consequence  then  it  is  for  Christian  laity  to  help  a  Christian 
minister  to  keep  in  mind  the  one  great  object  which  he  should  ever  keep 
in  view.  Many  an  Archippus  needs  to  be  told,  "  Take  heed  to  the  minis- 
try  which  thou  hast  received  that  thou  fulfil  it."'  And  if  experienced 
Christians  like  Aquila  and  Eriscilla  were  with  humility  and  discretion  to 
deal  with  those  whose  ministry  they  attend,  many  a  young  Apollos  might 
learn  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  and  become  afterwards  a  more 
efficient  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  '  I  speak  this  with  all  the  eamest- 
'ness  of  conviction  that  a  Christian  minister's  work  is  not  all  done  in  the 
church,  and  that  the  Christian  laity  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should 
be  one  whose  life  preaches  wherever  he  goes,  and  whose  conversation  and 
conduct  should  cause  him  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  as  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  win  souls  for  Christ  Miserably  low  would  be  their 
standard,  if  they  were  to  expect  a  Christian  pastor  to  speak  only  of  his 
Master  from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  church.  Miserably  mistaken  the  view 
of  his  office  if  they  were  to  suppose  pastoral  work  could  be  done  by  sim- 
-ptj  mizlDg  in  ordinary  society,  or  joining  in  ordinary  amusements,  baring 
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all  the  while  the  feeling  that  to  make  the  least  allnsioii  to  the  hesroiif 
Master  would  be  out  of  place.  It  needs  to  be  thought  of  bj  minwhTi  and 
people  alike,  that  pastoral  work  has  for  its  object,  I  repeat  it^  the  wimiiBg 
of  souU  to  Christ,  and  therefore  the  promotion  of  their  holinfaa,  ii»- 
fulness,  and  preparation  for  heaven.  Personal  acqnaintance  irith  ths 
Saviour,  and  continued  communion  with  Him,  will  g^ve  strength  and  bold- 
ness to  go  forth  and  speak  and  act  for  Him.  Not  indeed  bj  awmming 
priestly  authority,  or  manifesting  unwise  zeal,  but  by  watching  every  op- 
portunity to  speak  what  may  be  truly  a  word  in  season. 

My  object  in  this  part  of  my  paper  will  be  gained,  if  the  thought  renuia 
that  everywhere,  and  in  all  things  we  should  act,  and  be  expected  to  act 
publicly  and  privately,  as  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  never  to  cease 
their  labour,  care,  and  diligence,  while  there  is  any  place  left  among  os 
either  for  error  in  religion,  or  for  viciousness  in  life. 

How,  then,  may  we  hope  to  reach  or  approach  this  exalted  standaid*  in 
matters  of  detail 

The  means  indicated  in  the  title  are  Visiting,  Cottage  Lectures,  and 
Bible- Classes.  With  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  obvious  that  what  is 
wanted  is  to  get  accurate  acquaintance  with  individual  members  or  sepa- 
rate sections  of  our  flock.  In  small  parishes  this  is  easy,  and  in  larger  it 
can  only  be  by  well  organised  and  numerous  workers,  and  by  encooragiDg 
communications  in  every  possible  way.  Some,  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
with  praiseworthy  zeal,  have  sought  to  establish  ^'after-meetings"  for  prayer 
and  counsel ;  some  have  spoken  favourably  of  what  is  known  as  an  *'  in- 
quiry-room," others  have  been  contented  with  encouraging  private  inter- 
views with  the  anxious,  and  seizing  opportunities  which  occur  in  Grod's 
providence  when  a  pastoral  visit  must  be  Acceptable,  and  others  have  looked 
anxiously  and  desired  fervently  the  influence  of  what  is  known  elsewhere 
as  the  confessional.  Of  these  various  means  I  say  nothing,  farther  than 
that  a  long  experience  has  led  me  to  these  conclusions : — 

The  first, — one  in  which,  I  believe,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  English  Christians,  viz.,  that  the  confessional  is  fordgn  to  the 
spirit  of  our  reformed  Church ;  that  it  is  not  good  either  for  priest  or  people ; 
that  it  necessitates  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin — for  the 
reality  of  which  distinction  there  is  no  Scripture  authority ;  that  in  order 
to  discover  what  mortal  sin  really  is,  questions  have  to  b6  asked  that  bring 
sin  rather  than  Christ  before  the  penitent's  mind ;  that  the  very  exceptional 
cases  to  which  our  Prayer-Book  is  supposed  to  refer  do  not  show  its  general 
necessity,  nor  justify  its  adoption,  and  that  when  enforced  or  resorted  to, 
it  gendereth  a  bondage  which  our  forefathers  could  not  bear,  and  which,  if 
attempted  to  be  again  enforced,  will  assuredly  rend  asunder  the  framework 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  second, — that  communications  with  the  people  for  their  spiritual* 
good  are  beneficial  to  the  clergyman  as  much  as  to  the  people.  Many  a 
lesson  of  instruction  does  he  learn,  many  an  example  does  he  see  of  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  Qod  to  soothe,  enlighten,  refresh,  and  comfort  Many 
a  living  instance  does  he  discover  of  personal  consecration  to  God,  and 
of  cheerful,  humble  piety,  and  of  self-denying  ministries  of  Christian  love 
which  show  that  a  religious  life  may  be  combined  with  aecular  duties.  It 
is  said  that  bees  will  not  seek  to  extract  hdney  from  flowers  that  are 
bedded  together;  but,  however  this  may  be^  I  am  sure  that  the  honey 
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of  Christian  piety  and  influence  is  to  be  found  most  frequently  where  the 
fragrance  of  a  holy  life  and  communion  with  God  is  shed  over  the 
hallowing  and  sometimes  pressing  cares  of  relative  duties. 

A  system  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  name  has  been  called  Cottage 
Lectures  has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  further  carrying  out  of 
parochial  work.  The  plan  is  this  :  One  of  those  invaluable  agents,  whose 
cheerful  piety  recommends  their  work,  selects  a  room,  and  induces  its  owner 
to  invite  neighbours  and  friends.  Some  ten  or  twelve  assemble;  the 
clergyman  comes  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  after  prayer,  reads  and  expounds 
some  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  again  prays  with  them,  the  whole 
service  occcupying  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  nuuutes,  after  which 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  personal  converse,  and  of  such  kind  inquiries 
on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  as  win  for  him  a  Church-going  people.  Two 
or  three  such  meetings  may  be  held  in  the  same  afternoon  in  different  parts 
of  the  parish.  The  advantages  are  many.  Some  will  remain  to  talk  of 
some  diiSSculty,  to  ask  advice,  to  request  some  explanation,  to  mention  some 
cases  of  sickness  or  distress ;  or  to  suggest  where  a  clergyman's  visit  might 
be  found  useful  or  acceptable.  Barriers  are  thus  broken  down  which 
create  strangeness  and  enstrangement.  Prejudices  are  softened  and  re- 
moved. The  clergyman  is  esteemed  «s  a  friend  and  father.  Pastoral  work 
is  done  with  a  great  economy  of  time  and  labour,  and  pastoral  ties  are 
formed  which  cannot  be  easily  broken.  This  plan  has  the  further  advantage 
that  with  modifications  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
servants'  hall,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  Bible  Classes.  These  will  be 
treated  of,  I  believe,  by  a  following  speaker ;  and  on  them,  therefore,  I  have 
only  a  brief  word  or  two  to  offer.  They  afford  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  the  scriptural  precept  *'  line  upon  line,"  and  of  entering  into  explana- 
tions of  difficulties  and  removal  of  objections  which  the  ordinary  ministry 
of  the  Word  does  not  touch. 

£very  one  engaged  in  pastoral  work  finds  out  that  the  prevailing  ignor- 
ance of  Holy  Scripture,  even  amongst  those  well-informed  on  other  subjects, 
is  lamentably  great  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  Christian  pastors  to  remove  it. 
What  a  large  opening  for  usefulness  is  presented  by  Bible-classes  I  hardly 
need  say,  for  children,  for  young  men,  for  candidates  before  and  after  con- 
firmation, for  workmen,  for  Sabbath-school  teachers,  for  pupil  teachers,  and 
which  may  be  undertaken,  some,  if  not  all,  as  occasion  offers,  in  the  church,  in 
the  school-room,  or  at  the  parsonage,  with  every  assurance  of  success.  Say 
not  that  the  labour  will  be  too  great.  It  is  pastoral  work,  and  a  pastor 
should  work.  *'  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all  waters."  Say  not 
that  attention  to  these  will  hinder  other  parts  of  ministerial  work.  One 
work  will  prepare  and  strengthen  for  another,  and  be  the  means  of 
making  the  man  of  Grod  himself  well  instructed  and  furnished  for  every 
good  word  and  work.  If,  for  example,  his  mind  be  impressed  by  the 
special  services  of  the  day — the  Prayers,  the  Psalms,  and  Lessons — he 
has  from  this  source  alone  a  grand  repository  of  thought,  and  a  great 
advantage  in  the  certainty  of  leaving  out  nothing  that  is  profitable,  and 
of  not  shunning  to  declare  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  the  whole 
coansel  of  Qod. 

A  great  and  glorious  future,  I  believe,  in  the  short  time  that  probably 
remains  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  is  before  our  Church,  if  only  grace  be 

2n 
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given  to  her  ministers,  and  her  children  generally,  to  hold  fast  to  His  trnth, 
and  diligently  to  do  the  work  to  which  He  calls  us  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
tliere  are  serious  thoughts  pressing  for  consideration,  because  of  our  present 
difficulties  and  our  past  sins.  Our  works  are  not  found  perfect  before 
God.  One  anxiously  inquires,  Will  our  reformed  Church  continue  a 
faithful  witness  for  Christ  1  Will  her  ministers  be  faithful  stewards  and 
watchmen  ?  Will  Churchmen  remember  how  they  have  received,  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent?  Will  they  go  on  contending  with  each  other 
while  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood  t  It  is  said  that  some  of  our 
parishes  are  becoming  like  the  garden  of  the  slothful,  and  that  others 
are  entangling  themselves  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage  t  Shall  this 
continue] 

I  know  not  what  may  be  in  store  for  us,  but  I  have  read,  and  believe 
It,  that  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  and  that  when  in  righteous 
displeasure  He  visits  a  nation  for  its  sins,  '^  'tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy 
begins." 

I  know  not  what  may  be  in  store  for  us,  but  I  am  conscious  that  deep 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  present  generation  of  the  Church's  childrea 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  apostasy  ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  turning  back 
in  the  day  of  battle  ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  deserting  our  standard  and 
going  over  to  the  foe ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  contending  with  each  other 
instead  of  doing  the  work  to  which  the  Master  calls  us.  Would  that  there 
might  be  a  true  Pentecostal  baptism  given,  and  that  it  would  please  God 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  in  larger  measure  be  poured  forth.  His  loving 
grace  would  do  ever3rthing  needed  for  our  separate  parishes,  and  for  the 
Church  at  large.  But  surely  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  nuni- 
festation  of  His  presence  would  be  quickly  seen  in  the  earnestness,  the 
spirituality,  the  diligence,  the  faithfulness,  the  loving  spirit  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  their  pastoral  work.  PastonJ 
work  neglected  meand  an  unfaithful  ministry — an  unfaithful  mini|tr]r 
means  a  divided  household;  a  divided  household  is  neither  doing  the 
Master's  work  nor  watching  for  His  appearing.  Who  then  but  can  join, 
and  that  with  solemn  uplifting  of  heart  to  God,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Ken,  with  which  I  conclude — 

*'  Give  me  tbe  priest  these  graoes  shall  possess — 
Of  an  ambassador,  the  first  address ; 
A  father's  tenderness,  a  shepherd's  care, 
A  leader's  courage,  which  the  Cross  can  bear  ; 
A  ruler's  awe,  a  watchman's  wakeful  eve, 
A  pilot's  skill,  the  helm  in  storms  to  ply ; 
A  fisher's  patience,  and  a  labourer's  toil, 
A  guide's  dexterity  to  disembroil ; 
A  prophet's  inspiration  from  above, 
A  teacher's  knowledge,  and  a  Saviour's  love." 
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Cambridge. 

I  INTEND  to  speak  in  this  paper  more  of  practice  than  of  theory,  and  I  do 
4iot  aim  at  talking  of  grand  schemes  which  are  oat  of  the  reach  of  myself 
and  many  others,  but  of  simple  plans,  which  I  have  seen  carried  out  in 
ordinary  town  or  country  parishes,  in  a  very  quiet  and  regular  and 
unobtrusive  way. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  love  of  our  Father,  which  ought  to  be  the 

moving-power  in  all  work  for  Him.     They  who  work  best  for  Him  know 

best  that,  without  this  love,  the  world  would  be  very  dark  and  our  lives 

very  hopeless,  and  what  is  now  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  service 

•of  love  would  be  mere  drudgery. 

You  will  not  charge  me  with  presumption,  if  sometimes  what  I  write 
falls  into  the  form  of  suggestions  or  hints.  I  am  quite  aware  that  such 
.suggestions  as  this  paper  contains  are  of  tbe  commonest  and  most  every- 
day kind,  and  that  my  own  experience  is  too  small  to  warrant  me  in 
supposing  that  they  will  be  very  useful.  But  we  have  been  several  times 
reminded,  in  the  course  of  this  Congress,  that  we  meet  here  to  learn  from 
one  another,  and  I  hope  that  the  crudities  and  mistakes  in  my  paper  will 
•draw  out  useful  information  for  others  as  well  as  for  myself. 

I  propose  presently  to  speak  of  Cottage  Lectures  and  of  Bible-classes, 
and  of  each  of  these  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible. 

This  paper  is  meant  to  be  practical  in  this  respect,  first  of  all,  that  I 
•do  not  want  to  forget  the  differences  between  country  parishes  and  large 
town  parishes. 

But  surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  workers  in  the  country 
parishes  have  nothing  to  learn  from  town  work,  and  virt  versa.  As  a 
clergyman  in  charge  of  a  town  parish,  I  always  seem  to  learn  more  as  to 
methods  of  work  from  a  visit  to  a  country  parish  than  in  any  other  way ; 
and  I  believe  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  organization  as  to  Bible- 
classes,  &a,  which  is  possible  in  a  large  town  parish,  is  often  of  the 
greatest  service  to  country  clergymen. 

There  is  one  special  point  in  which  I  am  sure  we  town  clergy  may  be 
greatly  helped  by  those  whose  work  lies  in  the  country.  We  are  in  danger 
{in  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life,  and  in  face  of  the  vast  populations  by 
which  we  are  some  of  us  surrounded)  of  neglecting  the  care  of  individual 
members  of  our  flock,  and  of  getting  so  absorbed  in  the  easier  parts  of  our 
work  as  to  keep  putting  off  the  more  awkward  and  difficult,  perhaps 
neglecting  to  warn  the  prominent  member  of  our  congregation  who  is 
living  in  open  sin,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  tbe  artisans  and 
well-to-do  parishioners  who  do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship.  Now 
there  is  nothing  more  helpful  to  us  in  such  matters  than  the  quiet  and 
earnest  life  of  many  a  country  parson — the  grief  over  the  single  sheep 
that  has  strayed  from  the  fold — the  oft-repeated  effort  to  bring  it  back. 

Again,  we  know,  each  of  us,  that  men  have  their  special  gifts;  All 
are  not  good  teachers,  for  instance,  though  I  do  think  that  many  young 
clergymen  may  well  remember  that  it  is  not  always  the  least  clever  man 
who  is  the  worst  teacher ;  many  a  man  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  muaK 
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intellectual  power,  may,  by  care  and  practice,  become  a  clear  and  attrac- 
tive teacher. 

The  happiest  and  the  best  way  is  to  aim  at  doing  well  what  seems 
most  within  the  range  of  one's  powers.  If  more  of  us  could  make  up  oar 
minds  that  we  cannot  do  everything ;  that  we  can  do  very  few  things 
(perhaps  hardly  anything)  really  well ;  that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  ill 
the  riddles  of  life ;  then,  I  think,  we  should,  with  more  earnest  purpose, 
and  with  more  hope  of  success,  set  ourselves  to  the  work  for  which  God 
in  His  providence  seems  to  have  most  fitted  us,  and  to  which  He  is  lead- 
ing us. 

I  know  so  well  what  it  is  to  suffer  from  distracted  aims,  to  want  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things,  to  touch  questions  for  which  one  is  unsoited  by  train- 
ing and  habit,  that  I  have  ventured  thus  to  suggest  that  we  should  most 
of  us  do  well  to  confine  ourselves  more  to  one  groove  of  work. 

Then  with  regard  to  Cottage  Lectures. 

There  is  a  place  for  them  in  almost  every  parish,  though  they  are,  like 
all  other  agencies  of  the  kind,  liable  to  abuse.  *  They  are  not  for  all.  It 
would  not  be  an  ideal  parish,  in  my  opinion,  in  whidi  a  series  of  cottage 
lectures  was  so  arranged  throughout  the  parish  that  all  could  attend  at 
regular  intervals,  and  which  all  were  invited  to  attend. 

They  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  public  worship,  least  of  all  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  I  mention  this,  because  I  have  myself  seen  the 
danger  of  persons  getting  to  look  upon  the  cottage  lecture  as  what  they 
would  call  their  '*  means.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  best  for  the  clergyman  himself  to  take  the  cottage 
lecture ;  yet  if  he  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  a  lay  reader  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  or  the  Scripture  reader,  or  some  other  laymen,  may  well  take 
it.  It  will,  however,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  more  successful  in  interest 
and  numbers,  and  a  far  greater  help  to  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who 
attend  it,  if  it  can  be  taken  by  one  of  the  clergy. 

Now,  in  a  country  parish,  it  will  be  taken  almost  certainly  by  the  clergy- 
man, and  it  will  be  held  in  some  hamlet,  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and 
mothers  with  young  children.  One  and  another  will  in  turn  lend  their 
room,  and  take  a  pride  in  gathering  together  a  large  party  for  the  lecture. 
As  regards  the  careless  and  badly-disposed  men  and  women,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  easier  to  get  them  to  church  by  continual  personal  appeals 
than  to  such  a  meeting. 

In  a  town  pariah  the  clergyman  will  often  have  his  time  so  fully  occa- 
pied  in  the  evening  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  such  lectures  himself.  In 
that  case  he  will,  as  I  said  before,  get  his  lay-helpers  to  undertake  the 
work,  taking  part  in  it  himself  when  possible. 

Now,  in  the  town  parish  there  may  be,  I  think,  two  distinct  classes 
of  cottage  lecture : — 

1.  For  such  as  would  wish  to  attend  public  worship,  but  are  debarred  from 
doing  so  by  infirmity  or  age.  For  this  lecture  I  would  recommend,  where 
possible^  a  fixed  room  in  any  outlying  part  of  the  pariah,  for  the  use  of 
which  a  small  sum  to  cover  expenses  of  fire  and  light  should  probably  be 
paid,  and  in  which  a  definite  short  service,  consisting  of  selections  from 
our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  (such  an  one  as  Archdeacon  Blunt  has 
kindly  given  me,  and  which  he  has  had  printed  in  large  type  on  a  card) 
ahould  be  used.      There  should  be  a  few  well-known  hymns  to  select 
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from,  and  a  very  simple  address,  whicli  might  from  time  to  time  take  the 
iorm  of  instruction  concerning  the  Holy  Communion. 

2.  For  such  persons  as  are  more  or  less  careless,  and  are  deterred  by 
idleness,  or  want  of  smart  clothes,  from  coming  to  church.  For  this  I 
"would  recommend  that  different  houses  should,  where  possible,  be  chosen, 
week  by  week,  and  that  the  lay-helpers  should  go  round  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  to  give  notice  of  it,  and  (especially)  renew  their  visit  to  some 
of  the  most  careless  an  hour  or  so  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

Though,  I  suppose,  we  have  most  of  us  seen  cases  where  these  cottage 
lectures  seem  to  have  done  but  little  good,  or  only  to  have  gathered  the 
people  together,  to  stir  them  up  a  little,  with  the  result  that,  if  they 
afterwards  went  anywhere,  it  would  be  to  a  Dissenting  Chapel,  yet  I  am 
•quite  sure  that  they  may  (if  rightly  conducted,  distinctly  as  a  Church 
agency,  and  not  forgetting  to  aim  at  the  presence  of  the  people  at  church, 
and  eventually  at  the  Holy  Communion)  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
They  are  one  way  in  which  the  Church  may  go  out  to  seek  those  who  are 
•unable  or  unwilling  to  come  to  her. 

In  Cambridge  (where  we  have  in  term-time  no  lack  of  earnest  men 
willing  to  do  something,  if  the  way  is  pointed  out  to  them)  I  have  often 
felt  the  need  of  pressing  the  importance  of  not  making  the  cottage  lecture 
a  substitute  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 

And  now  may  I  make  one  suggestion  both  for  town  and  country 

parishes.     If  the  shortened  form  of  Evening  Prayer  (with  one  lesson)  be 

used  daily  in  the  church  at  a  suitable  hour — say  seven  o'clock,  and  a 

.short  practical  exposition  be  added  either  at  the  close  of  the  service,  or 

immediately  after  the  Lesson,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  fill  the  place 

<.(and  more  than  fill  it)  of  a  cottage  lecture  for  the  people  who  live  close 

at  hand.     Only,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  bright  and  hearty  service. 

.'Such  a  service,  with  two  hymns,  we  have  in  a  small  church  in  my  own 

.parish,  and  our  people  really  like  and  profit  by  it     It  lasts,  in  all,  not 

more  than  forty  minutes.     I  do  believe  in  trying  to  lead  our  people,  step 

by  step,  to  the  intelligent  use  of  the  services  of  our  Church. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  Bible-elasses. 

I  daresay  I  may  travel  outside  the  limits  which  the  term  was  intended 
to  include,  but  you  will  excuse  my  doing  so. 

Teaching  is  a  grand  thing — very  much  neglected  (sometimes)  in  ser- 
mons and  cottage  lectures  and   even  in  Bible-classes.      Children,  and 
young  people  and  old  people,  get  a  great  deal  more  of  exhortation  and 
stirring  up,  in  some  parishes,  than  of  teaching.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
without  teaching  there  is  nothing  to  stir  up.     What  a  much  more  stable 
foundation  would  our  people  have  for  their  faith,  how  much  less  easily 
would  they  be  blown  over  by  the  breath  of  unbelief,  how  much  more  deep 
would  flow  the  stream  of  their  religious  life,  how  much  less  liable  to  be 
•  diverted  by  fanaticism  or  doubt,  if  they  were  but  taught  the  story  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  if  that  wonderful  purpose  of  redemption,  so 
wonderfully   worked   out   in   the  incarnation,   the   life  and  death,  the 
'resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  more  clear  in  their  minds  !    This  wonderful  story,  and  the 
-equally  wonderful  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  Church  these  more  than 
1800  years,  I  would  teach  to  young  and  old,  in  church  and  in  the  cot- 
.tage  lecture  and  in  the  ^Bible-class,  believing  that,  more  than  all  other 
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exhortations  or  teachings,  this  simple  story  has,  by  God's  grace,  the  power 
to  draw  us  to  Him  who  is  our  Life. 

People  are  very  fond  of  being  taught;  they  will  always  listen  if  ther©^ 
is  anything  to  learn,  only  it  must  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
learn.     Then,  I  think,  Bible-classes  are  a  wonderful  power  in  a  parish. 

It  is  not  well  to  try  to  have  a  few  large  classes,  but  rather  a  number  of 
small  ones,  as  a  general  rule.  Arrange  your  classes,  whether  on  Sundays 
or  other  days,  so  that  persons  of  various  social  grades  (or,  as  I  wonld 
rather  put  it,  parties  of  friends)  may  have  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
class  pretty  much  to  themselves.  In  this  way  your  classes  may  be  small 
at  first,  but  they  will  be  more  coherent,  and  will  gradually  draw  in  a  larger 
number  than  if  your  classes  were  less  numerous.  Do  not  go  on  a  cut-and- 
dried  plan,  but  as  you  find  a  set  of  boys  or  girls,  for  instance,  might  be 
got  into  a  class,  do  not  be  afraid  to  arrange  a  special  one  for  them,  if  yoa 
think  they  will  not  nicely  fit  in  with  your  existing  classes.  There  will,, 
of  course,  be  Bible-classes  in  connection  with  your  Sunday-schools,  one 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  Are  there  some  rough  lads  who  have  left 
school  before  they  were  old  enough  for  the  Bible-class  f  Get  hold  of  a 
sensible  teacher,  and  let  him  collect  them  for  a  class  in  his  own  house  or 
in  some  other  room  away  from  the  school.  These  boys  have  slipped  through 
the  meshes  of  your  regtdar  net ;  you  must  fish  for  them  specially. 

Or  are  there  a  lot  of  rough  men  loafing  about  in  the  early  afternoon, 
just  when  the  public-houses  are  closed  ?  They  seem  rather  hopeless,  but 
an  open  door  near  at  hand,  and  a  pleasant  invitation  renewed  every 
Sunday,  and  a  few  bright  hymns  and  straightforward  words  about  the 
love  of  God  and  the  misery  of  sin,  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  will,  surely, 
rejoice  the  heart  of  Him  who  says,/'  I  will  seek  out  my  sheep,  and  will 
deliver  them  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been  scattered  in  the  cloudy 
and  dark  day." 

And  should  not  servant-girls,  especially  in  towns,  have  classes  arranged 
for  them  before  afternoon  service,  so  that  they  may  get  to  church  as  well 
as  to  their  class?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  set  of  persons  to  whom, 
such  a  class  is  more  likely  to  be  useful. 

Or  are  there  some  girls  who  are  of  a  higher  social  scale  than  the  mass 
of  the  children  in  your  school  ?  You  will  get  some  lady  to  collect  them  in 
a  class  of  their  own,  and  she  will  become  their  friend  and  leader,  and  they 
will  form  a  band  of  pure-hearted  girls  which  will  exercise  an  influence  for 
good  upon  all  the  young  people  of  the  parish. 

In  a  country  parish  it  will  be  found  sometimes,  that  young  men  anJ 
lads  will  come  on  a  Sunday  evening  before  church  to  a  class.  I  know 
such  a  class,  which  has  been  carried  on  most  successfully  for  some  yean, 
and  which  now  numbers  many  married  men  amongst  its  members. 

I  have  so  often  heard  people  say  they  cannot  succeed  in  plans  such  as* 
these.  I  believe  that  the  great  thing  is  to  be  contented  with  a  small  be- 
ginning, and  to  be  content  to  work  on  patiently  and  regularly,  and  the 
success  will  come  at  last. 

There  is  one  other,  perhaps  less  common,  plan  which  is  of  the  greatest 
use.  After  evening  service  on  Sunday,  during  the  winter  months,  we  have  a 
short  teaching  or  instruction,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  for  sach  as  like 
to  remain.  At  this  some  portion  of  the  Bible  may  be  taken,  some  biography, 
or  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  and  of  tjie  Church    of  England.. 
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Or  the  scheme  of  our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  may  be  explained," or 
one  of  the  occasional  offices  gone  through.  Or  some  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Creed  may  be  given.  We  have  found  for  a  long  time  tl^at 
this  is  very  popular  with  our  people,  a  large  number  of  them  remaining  to 
the  '*  instruction.''  I  suppose  that,  almost  in  every  case,  the  clergy  will  be 
unable  to  take  charge  of  these  Sunday  classes  themselves.  But  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  I  must  think  the  time  would  be  well  bestowed 
which  they  might  spend  on  classes  of  various  kinds. 

I  may  mention,  as  possible  and  useful — (1)  A  class  of  working  men  on 
Saturday  evenings,  at  which  questions  and  discussion  should  be  encour- 
aged. (2)  A  class  for  lads  and  young  men  who  have  been  confirmed, 
probably  in  connection  with  the  guild  or  prayer  union  which  has  been 
formed  in  the  parish.  This  would  naturally  form  a  training-school  for 
Sunday-school  teachers.  (3)  A  class  for  preparation  of  the  next  Sunday's 
lessons  with  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school  These  two  last  might  be 
fortnightly,  and  might  between  them  occupy  the  hour  before  the  short 
weekly  prayer-meeting  or  office  (if  there  be  one)  of  the  guild.  (4)  An 
early  evening  (weekly  or  fortnightly)  class  for  servants,  and  a  late  evening 
class  for  young  women  engaged  in  shops  and  workrooms  and  factories. 
(5)  A  fortnightly  afternoon  class  for  district  visitors  and  others,  as  well 
as  one  for  girls  who  may  probably  belong  to  a  higher  social  class  than 
those  who  would  come  to  the  evening  classes. 

(6)  .Last,  but  not  least,  I  would  mention  classes  for  the  instruction  oC 
the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors.  These  would,  of  course,  be  concerned 
with  the  definite  subjects  appointed  for  examination  by  the  Diocesau 
Board  of  Education.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  these  classes  is 
the  complicated  schemes  approved  in  some  dioceses.  We  have  adopted  a 
plan  in  Cambridge  which  is  working  successfully,  by  which  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  of  the  schools  in  the  different  parishes  come  in 
groups  to  a  series  of  classes  or  lectures  adapted  for  the  work  of  the  various 
years.  These  are  divided  amongst  several  of  the  clergy  by  mutual  consent, 
and  are  proving  a  useful  supplement  to  the  work  which  each  clergyman 
can  find  time  for  with  his  own  pupil-teachers. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  sure  that  time  thus  spent  in  Bible-class 
teaching  is  well  spent,  and  that  the  fruits  of  it  will  be  seen  year  by  year 
in  the  increasing  numbers  of  intelligent  worshippers  at  our  churches 
(especially  amongst  the  young),  and  of  regular  and  earnest  communicants. 
And  further,  what  catechising  ought  to  effect,  and  often  does  effect  in  our 
rural  parishes  or  in  a  small  and  workable  town  parish,  would  be  in  great 
part  secured  by  this  method — viz.,  that  the  allusions  and  references  in 
sermons  which  are  so  often  not  understood  would  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
much  larger  number,  and  so  the  power  of  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  be 
very  much  increased. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Fountaine. 

I  HAVE  worked  in  an  agricultural  parish  of  about  2000  inhabitants ;  aecondlx,  in  a  Urge 
suburb  of>  a  large  town  with  villa  residences ;  and  now  it  has  pleased  God  to  pisee 
me  amongst  7000  colliers  and  poor  people,  and  I  have  come  to  this  Congress  to  gather 
all  the  information  I  can  to  carry  back  for  the  benefit  of  those  people.  Yesterday 
morning  in  the  large  hall  a  speaker  said,  **  Be  very  careful  that  jtm  get  gentlemen  to 
work.**  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  go  back  and  look  in  that  parish  for  gentlemen,  I  osa 
find  four,  and  I  have  to  stir  them  up  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  ;  whereas  I  can 
get  plenty  of  willing  helpers  from  amongst  working  men.**  Now,  who  is  to  be  viittsd? 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  district  vuitors,  but  I  am  rather  going  to  spesk 
about  the  visiting  of  the  parish  priest ;  and  I  say,  first  of  all,  when  you  go  into  a 
parish,  risit  everybody,  no  matter  whether  they  are  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  go  to 
them  and  offer  your  services  to  them.  Ood  has  placed  yon  there  as  a  parish  priest 
over  the  whole  parish,  and  I  think  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  parish  priest  to  say 
he  is  willing,  at  all  times  and  luder  all  circumstances,  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  every 
single  soul  that  Go<l  has  placed  under  his  care.  Before  you  go  offer  a  prayer  to  God 
for  His  blessing,  and  then  go  with  an  object.  It  is  so  easy  to  go  to  a  poor  man*s  house 
and  talk  about  the  weather,  to  find  out  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  household ; 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  make  all  these  thiogs  lead  up  to  the  object  yon  have  in  view— 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  souls  in  the  house.  I  have  visited  hundreds  of  dissenting 
households,  and  when  I  look  back  through  my  note-books,  I  have  only  one  note  of  this 
kind,  **Mni  B.  insulted  me.**  I  have  been  to  hundreds  of  dissenting  households,  and 
in  only  one  instance  out  of  the  whole  number  have  I  ever  had  the  cold  shoulder  given 
to  me,  or  a  hearty  welcome  withheld.  When  you  go,  take  a  note-book  and  write  down 
the  name  of  the  person,  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the  number  of  the  row.  Get  to 
know  the  names  of  the  children,  whether  they  have  all  been  baptized,  whether  there 
are  any  of  age  before  long  to  join  your  confirmation  class.  This  is  of  ineatimaUe 
value  afterwards,  because  when  anybody  comes  to  your  house  asking  jon  to  visit 
so-and-so,  you  have  only  to  turn  to  your  note-book  and  find  all  about  the  familj. 
Secondly,  in  visiting  nominal  Christians,  always  go  with  a  definite  object,  to  rouae  them, 
if  you  possibly  can,  out  of  the  sloth  and  state  of  negligence  in  which  they  are  living. 
And,  last  of  all,  in  visiting  real  Christians,  still  go  with  a  definite  object.  It  ia  very 
hard  to  do  that,  because  people  often  will  not  understand  the  difference  between  a  call 
and  a  i^aatoral  visit,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  pastoral  call  at  a  different 
time  from  when  one  goes  with  one's  wife  to  make  a  social  calL  When  you  call  by 
yourself,  perhaps  it  is  for  confirmation  purposes,  or  to  get  a  school-teacher  or  some 
one  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  I  would  impress  upon  all  my  Christian 
brethren  the  necessity  of  going  with  a  definite  object  I  have  adopted  the  practiee 
of  going  to  church  on  Sunday  night  when  the  bell  begins  to  ring,  taking  a  small  noto* 
book  with  me,  and  noticing  any  one  who  eomee  into  ehureh  whoa  I  do  not  know, 
getting  the  name  and  address,  and  afterwards  calling.  By  this  means  1  think  we 
might  get  hold  of  many  people,  men  and  women,  who  now  come  occasionally  to  church, 
but  find  everything  very  cold  ;  or  perhaps  they  wander  into  some  one*s  seat,  and  Mrs 
So-and-so  presently  comes  in  looking  very  black,  and  shrugging  her  shoulders.  I  once 
got  a  poor  man  and  his  family  to  go  to  church,  and  after  they  got  home  another 
poor  man  sent  in  a  message,  saying,  ''If  you  go  to  church  again,  don't  go  into  our 
•eat.**  Well,  call  u]K>n  these  people.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  Dissenters*  strength  that  when  a  person  is  seen  within  a  chapel  door  some  one  is 
•nre  to  come  forward  and  say,  "We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  hen."  So  in  oar  own 
Church  we  greatly  want  i>er8ons  to  go  to  strangers  and  give  them  a  haorty  weleone. 
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With  regard  to  Bible-classes,  pardon  me  if  I  say  anything  which  hurts  any  one*8  feelings. 
But  before  one  starts  a  Bible-class,  some  information  should  be  given  upon  these  ques- 
tions—What  is  the  Bible?  Where  did  it  come  from ?  Who  put  it  together?  What 
are  we  to  expect  to  find  within  the  leaves  of  this  book,  and  what  are  we  not  to  expect 
to  find  ?  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  written  Word  of  God  stands  to  the  Church 
— the  living  interpreter  of  that  Word  ?  I  often  think  of  the  time  when  Convocation 
will  inue  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  I  enter  a  cottage  and  find  a  poor  woman 
who  places  it  before  me  and  asks,  **  How  is  this ?  A  new  Bible  come?"  I  often  think 
of  the  time  when  the  family  shall  be  seated  round  the  table,  one  having  the  new  and 
another  the  old  edition,  and  they  discover  that  the  new  lacks  a  verse  which  the  other' 
has,  or  a  different  translation,  and  ask  how  this  is.  I  say  there  is  in  this  English 
nation  in  which  we  live  the  greatest  need  of  some  clear  teaching  as  to  what  the  Bible 
is — what  it  contains,  and  what  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  within  its  leaves,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  it  stands  to  the  Church.  Let  me  then  take  an  epi^le  of  St  Paul,  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  a  letter  written  to  a  Christian  body  in  a  certain  definite  place,  who 
had  been  instructed  orally  iu  all  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Let  me  tell 
them  that  St  Paul  wrote  this  letter  for  a  definite  purpose  to  those  Christians,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  exi>ect  every  doctrine  and  every  truth  which  they  see  and  which  they 
hear  elsewhere. 
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I  AM  very  glad  to  find  this  question  is  brought  forward  here,  because  I  think  there  is  an 
increaaing  attention  paid  by  the  younger  clergy  now  to  additional  services,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  an  increasing  indisposition  for  the  work  of  house-to-house  visitation. 
In  mj  own  experience  I  have  found  that  those  who  have  been  more  recently  ordained 
prefer  a  large  number  of  services  in  the  church  to  what  I  caU  the  hard  parochial  work 
of  going  from  house  to  house  visiting ;  and  I  hold  that  a  minister  who  neglects  parochial 
Tisitation  is  only  half  a  minister.  In  a  parish  like  mine,  of  from  9000  to  10,000  people, 
there  are  many  persons  who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  never  will,  unless  we 
influence  them  by  bringing  the  gospel  to  their  houses ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  we  go 
from  house  to  house,  we  shall  find  as  much  encouragement,  if  not  more,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  parochial  work  as  in  other  duties.  The  first  case  God  gave  me  was  that  of  a  man 
who  probably  never  would  have  come  to  church.  I  went  to  his  house  in  turn,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  and  this  man  looked  very  black  at  me.  I  soon  found  out  he  was  an  atheist, 
and  when  I  told  him  I  came  to  Iiim  to  look  after  him  and  his  soul,  **  Soul,''  he  said, 
"how  do  you  know  I  have  a  soul?**  I  asked,  "Don*t  you  believe  you  have  one?** 
"  No,  I  don't."  **  You  don't? **  I  continued.  **  Well,  now,  two  doors  below  you  lies  a 
neighbour  of  yours  who  has  died.  >Vliat  has  gone  from  her  but  the  soul?**  He 
said,  "Tou  have  never  seen  it?"  "No,  not  in  your  way,  but  I  can  see  you  have  a 
aoul.**  "Then,**  he  answered,  **you  can  see  a  long  way  through  those  spectacles  of 
yours."  I  said,  ** I  daresay  I  can.**  **  You  have  never  seen  your  brains,  yet  you  believe 
you  have  some  ;  but  I  can  see  you  have  a  soul  by  every  movement  of  your  body.  Now 
the  deceased  woman,  your  late  neighbour,  has  eyes,  but  she  cannot  see ;  she  has  ears, 
but  no  hearing  ;  a  tongue,  but  no  speech.  What  has  gone  from  her?  I  call  it  the  soul ; 
what  do  you  say?"  "What  is  it?  why,  atmospheric  air,  I  supi>ose.''  I  then 
aaid,  "  My  friend,  do  you  believe  that  ?  I  will  put  you  to  the  test.  I  see  by  your  fire 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Bring  them  with  you,  and  come  with  me.  If  all  the  woman  wanta 
iM  atmoipberic  air,  you  can  soon  supply  that.    Come,  make  her  alive  again,  by  giving 
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her  atmospheric  air,  like  an  eight-day  clock,  and  I  will  become  an  infideL*    The  maa 
began  to  laugh.     I  said,  *'  You  are  laughing  at  your  own  foolishness."    **  Well,"  he 
added,  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is."   "  Ah ! "  I  lepUed,  " you  now  speak  sensibly/   And 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  consequence  was,  that  I  got  hold  of  that  man,  sod  he 
said  he  would  not  argue  from  the  Bible,  but  would  meet  me  on  other  grounds,  sad  ve 
should  argue  whether  there  was  an  end  of  a  man  when  he  died  or  not  ?    He  met  me  in 
uiy  study  week  after  week,  and  in  due  time  became  a  baptized  ChristiMi  snd  a  mimoa- 
ary,  labouring  to  spread  the  truths  that  once  he  ridiculed.    This  is  only  one  instance  of 
very  many  which  show  that,  if  we  go  out  in  our  Master's  work  and  in  His  Spirit,  Oed 
will  bless  our  visits  from  house  to  house.    Still  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  endea- 
vour to  do  too  much  ourselves.     Thank  God,  I  have  twenty-three  lady  district  vinton 
who  do  a  great  deal  of  work.    In  fact,  I  have  two  whom  I  call  my  female  curates,  sod 
I  believe  they  do  more  work  from  house  to  house  than  any  curate  I  have  had  for  wme 
time.    As  to  Bible-classes,  I  think  that  every  parish  which  has  not  a  Bible-class  is  in- 
complete ;  and  we  should  take  care  so  to  open  the  subjects  as  to  enoourage  questioas. 
There  are  a  great  many  fuestions  floatiug  about  and  continually  arising  in  our  paiiihei, 
and  people  want  some  place  where  they  can  meet  and  bring  those  questions  to  th«r 
clergymen,  and  have  any  doubts  in  their  mind  solved  at  once.    I  remember  one  ease, 
when  a  confirmation  was  going  to  be  held,  and  a  young  man  came  at  the  invitation  of 
another  to  a  Bible-class,    ile  said,  *  *  I  know  that  it  is  right  to  have  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  I  cannot  see  Confirmation  in  the  Bible  ;  can  you  find  it  there?  **    I  said, 
**  Certainly;'*  and  I  turned  immediately  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi  1,  2),  and 
showed  him  the  passage  where  the  **  first  principles  "  are  laid  down,  such  as  repentance, 
faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment 
I  pointed  out  that  the  lajring  on  of  hands  was  associated  with  doctrines  which  none  denied 
were  set  forth  all  through  the  New  Testament  as  elements  and  fundamental  prindplei 
of  the  gospeL    He  said,  **  I  have  been  told  that  it  refers  to  ordination."    I  rspUsd, 
**  It  cannot  refer  to  tkat — for  are  ministers  the  only  ones  who  are  baptised  and  viH 
have  the  resurrection  ?  "    Then  I  showed  him  that,  in  this  and  other  passages  of  Scnp- 
ture,  we  have  some  authority  for  Confirmation,  and  he  and  others  eam^  forward  snd 
received  the  holy  rite.    I  think  also  we  should  have  a  little  Church  teaching  oomfaiBsd 
with  every  one  of  our  class  meetings ;  that  is  to  say,  I  believe  I  am  not  only  a  minister 
of  God's  Holy  Word,  but  I  am  ordiained  as  a  minister.of  the  Church  of  Englsad.   We 
should  never  forget  that  we  are  Churchmen.     At  the  same  time,  when  I  hcar9»  mncb 
of  our  Church  being  the  living  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  I  confess  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  faith  in  our  Bible  than  in  some  of  its  interpreters.    I  know  the  Bibte  wiU  tsU 
nothing  but  truth,  but  if  I  send  a  man  to  explain  it,  I  do  not  know  what  be  may  ny* 
I  have  alwajTs  more  satisfaction  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  in  sMidiBi 
some  one  to  explain  those  .Scriptures.    As  to  cottage  lectures,  I  think  those  in  car 
schoolrooms  and  houses  are  vehicles  of  great  importance,  and  the  more  we  can  mvlii|4]r 
them,  consistently  with  other  claims  upon  us,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  peof^  tad 
for  ourselves. 


Captain  the  Honourable  Francis  Maudb,  R.N. 

As  I  have  been  listening  to  clergymen  speaking  of  their  large  parishes,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  a  larger  parish  with  which  I  am  concerned,  that  is,  the  parish  of  the  Thames 
Church  Mission,  where  we  visit  every  ship  that  goes  out  of  the  port  of  London.  We 
have  between  300,000  and  400,000  British  seamen  in  our  mercantile  marine,  and  I  will 
not  suy  how  many  emigrants  there  are  every  year,  but  there  is  not  one  d  these  ihipft 
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goiDg  out  of  or  coming  into  the  port  of  London  which  we  do  not  visit.  The  reason  I 
call  it  a  parish  is,  that  when  the  chaplain  was  asked  where  hii  parish  was,  he  said,  *'  The 
whole  world."  Mr  Gadsden,  our  missionary,  is  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 'and 
he  has  district  visitors,  if  I  may  call  them  so.  They  are  half  a  dozeu  God-fearing  men, 
who  go  out  in  boats  to  visit  the  departing  ships.  They  visit  their  own  districts,  one 
inclading  the  East  India  Docks,  and  the  other  the  West  India  Docks,  and  so  on,  down 
as  far  as  Graveseud.  When  I  first  went  to  sea  in  a  man-of-war,  we  never  had  a  Sunday 
■ervice.  There  was  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  that  the  Articles  of  War  should  be 
read  so  many  times  in  the  year,  and  the  captain,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
ungodly  men  in  the  navy  (though  I  am  thankful  to  say  he  died  a  holy  and  spiritual- 
minded  man)  adopted  the  plan  of  reading  the  Articles  of  War  on  Sunday,  by  way  of 
passing  the  time ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  much  improvement  has  taken  place  since 
then.  It  has  been  very  delightful  to  me  to  hear  of  the  different  plans  pursued  in  your 
parishes.  I  was  a  district  visitor  in  a  parish  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago.  The  parish 
itself  eontained  nearly  200,000  persons,  of  whom  12,000  were  in  the  district  of  which  I 
took  a  portion.  We  had  to  visit  as  pioneers,  and  in  nine  oases  almost  out  of  ten  the  chil- 
dren, and  even  many  of  the  adults,  we  found  were  unbaptized.  Amongst  all  the  means 
used  by  your  clergymen  you  have  not  mentioned  the  great  missionary  cause.  I  know  by 
experience,  that  where  the  missionary  cause  is  well  pleaded  in  a  parish,  there  is  a  reflex 
action  for  good  upon  that  parish,  the  extent  of  which  you  can  hardly  believe  until  you 
have  proved  it.  It  gives  them  a  sest  for  their  own  souls  when  they  are  brought  to  feel 
concern  for  the  wretched  lives  of  the  heathen.  The  first  thing  that  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  began  to  speak  about  our  parish  as  comprising  the  world  was  connected  with  my 
beloved  departed  friend,  Gaptain  Elliot,  of  the  Navy.  He  was  the  first  to  set  the  thing 
going  on  the  Thames,  by  founding  the  Sailors*  Home,  and  interesting  naval  men  in  general 
and  the  world  in  seafaring  men's  souls.  He  and  two  or  three  others  were  induced  one 
winter's  night  to  go  down  to  the  East  of  London  to  see  what  was  going  on.  He  was  told 
that  some  of  the  finest  seamen  that  could  possibly  be  met  with  had  been  treated  by  the 
crimps  and  rascals  pf  the  East-End  of  London  in  a  most  heartless  manner,  being  turned 
out  of  doors,  when  they  had  not  even  so  much  as  a  shed  to  put  their  heads  under. 
They  went  down  at  once  to  the  East  End,  and  found  poor  fellows  who  were  too  proud  to 
beg  actually  starving,  as  they  stood  leaning  against  the  sugar-baking  houses  for  the  sake 
of  warmth.  Gaptain  Elliot  and  his  friends  detennined  not  to  leave  the  spot  until  they 
had  procured  straw  and  hay  for  beds,  and  a  fire  to  warm  the  men,  and  had  prepared 
some  soup  for  them.  They  never  laid  their  heads  upon  their  own  beds  until  they  had 
provided  for  the  poor  fellows  in  this  distress.  We  have  now  in  that  Sailors*  Home 
rooms  for  500  men,  and  I  wish  you  would  all  come  and  visit  it.  I  assure  you  it  is  one 
of  the  lions  of  London.  We  have  morning  and  evening  prayers,  lectures  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  and  other  services.  Since  that  Sailors'  Home  was  founded  others  have  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  the  world.  From  that,  again,  has  sprung  the  Shipwrecked 
Mariners'  Society,  which  has  now  an  income  of  £20,000  a  year.  Institutions  of  this 
kind  draw  forth  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  our  seafaring  men,  who  go  down  to  sea  in 
ships,  and  see  the  great  works  of  God,  and  perhaps  from  seeing  the  great  works  of 
God  they  are  all  the  better  prepared  to  receive  the  Word  of  God  when  they  come 
home.         * 
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Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  M.A.,  Eastrington  Vicarage. 

An  old  adage  says,  "  A  house-going  parson  will  have  a  church-going  people.**  I  am  a 
believer  in  that  adage,  and  am  rejoiced  at  what  haa  fallen  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Mawnghtm, 
because  I  think  in  these  days  people  are  apt  to  ignore  the  more  disagreeable  work  of 
visiting  for  the  more  agreeable  of  frequent  services.  For  eight  years  in  Ireland  I  wu 
intimately  acquainted  with  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  never  do  I  recollect  them  makiBg 
one  pastoral  visit  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Visiting  must  be  something  of  a  dis- 
cipline when  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  shrink  from  it  in  this  way.  I  was  cms 
with  a  rector  who  looked  upon  it  as  such  a  discipline  that  he  left  it  to  the  season  of 
Lent ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  discipline  when  jiroperly  done.  It  is  also  a  nervous  businea. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  first  visit  I  paid.  I  was  almost  as  nervous  as  the  cletigyman  whs 
trembled  so  much  when  he  went  to  visit  a  washerwoman,  that  she  encouraged  him  bj 
saying,  **  It  is  as  easy  as  possible :  sit  down  in  a  chair,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  me, 
and  then  give  me  a  shilling.**  I  once  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  carried  this  to  such  sa 
extent  that  he  always  gave  a  shilling,  and  he  consequently  came  to  be  in  such  demaad 
as  a  visitor  that  his  people  used  to  ring  him  up  at  nights.  He  spoke  to  a  tradesman  about 
this,  who  immediately  suspected  the  cause,  and  advised  him  not  to  give  the  shiUing 
when  he  made  a  call— and  the  result  was  he  soon  ceased  to  be  in  demand.  I  think  the 
best  plan  is  to  give  our  alms  through  our  district  visitors,  so  that  when  we  call,  ov 
people  know  that  we  have  come  to  give  spiritual  counsel  and  advice.  ABotber  thing 
with  regard  to  visiting  is  that  we  ought  always  to  have  an  object  in  view.  I  think  it  wis 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dallas  who  said  he  tried  to  make  his  visits  interesting  in  this  way :— 
Before  he  visited,  he  looked  at  the  register-book,  and  found  out  when  one  person  wis 
bom  and  another  married ;  he  jotted  these  things  down,  and  he  would  saj  to  a  child  whea 
he  called  at  a  house,  '*  My  dear  child,  yesterday  was  your  lurthday,**  or  to  the  mother 
and  father,  '*  Your  wedding-day  was  so  and  so.'*  The  result  was  that  he  won  a  great 
many  people  over  to  him.  We  all  have  a  register-book.  One  of  mine  extended  back  lo 
lu€7,  I  believe,  so  that  I  could  trace  them  a  good  way  back,  if  necessary.  One  of  the 
speakers  said,  "  Visit  everywhere.  *'  I  endorse  that  entirely.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
pass  any  one  by.  In  Plymouth,  where  there  are  representatives  of  every  sect— Plymouth 
brethren  in  abundance,  and  Plymouth  sisters  in  greater  abundance,  they  told  me  I  wis 
going  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  visiting  firom 
door  to  door.  Nevertheless  I  said  I  would  try  it,  and  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  by  goiag 
from  house  to  house  consecutively.  I  never  said  a  word  of  boasting  ontfl  I  arrived  al 
the  last  house  in  my  district,  and  then  I  said  to  the  last  lady,  "  I  am  veiy  glad  to  wish 
you  good-bye,  and  tell  you  that,  though  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  district,  I  have  not 
met  with  an  insult.**  I  think  the  people  in  general  like  us  clergy  to  viait  them,  whatever 
their  particular  views  may  be.  It  has  been  said  at  one  of  these  meetings  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  straggling  parishes  is  to  get  a  good  stout  pony.  I  say,  instead  of 
that,  have  a  good  stout  pair  of  legs,  and  drive  tandem  through  your  parish,  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other.  That  is  a  great  advantage,  because  then  yon  are  easy  of  access,  the 
people  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  and  you  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
about  more  freely  than  you  can  with  a  stout  pony.  I  often  think  what  a  bleased  thing 
it  was  that  our  Lord  went  about  on  foot  teaching  and  healing  the  people !  I  think  we 
should  follow  our  people  everywhere,  even  to  the  alehouse.  One  of  my  reeton  once 
said,  *'  Don't  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  alehouses,**  and  he  made  me  go  thrxmgh  a  oertain 
part  of  Hertford,  where  about  every  second  door  was  an  alehouse,  and  I  did  not  meet  with 
an  insult.  Let  us  also  follow  them  to  the  plough,  and  talk  with  agricultural  labouren 
as  they  are  ploughing,  and  try  and  get  them  to  church.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  ssy 
about  Bible-classes,  and  that  is,  have  them  in  separate  rooms.  The  other  day  I  was  in  tbs 
place  where  Lord  ^elbome  teaches  his  Bible-class  st  the  top  of  Regeot  Street,  and  there 
I  found  that  he  has  them  in  a  separate  room.    Cottage  lectures  may  be  made  extremely 
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interesting  ;  they  generate  a  beautiful  spirit  in  the  neighbourhood  around,  and  win 
people  over  to  the  Church.  Therefore  I  think  we  ought  to  hold  them,  and  sometimes  we 
ean  substitute  for  them  lectures  before  the  cottage.  At  Withington,  near  Manchester, 
once  I  remember  we  had  too  many  people  inside,  and  I  suggested  that  we  should  go  out ; 
accordingly  Betty  Griffiths,  in  whose  house  I  had  intended  to  give  the  lecture,  supplied 
me  with  a  chair,  which  I  planted  and  stood  on  before  her  cottage  outside,  and  I  got  twice 
the  number  of  auditors.  Another  thing  I  suggest  is,  when  you  go  to  visit  the  poor,  be  a 
good  listener.  Mrs  Fry  has  written  a  book  called  *'  The  Listener."  We  want  to  hear 
what  people  say,  that  we  may  know  what  they  really  want,  and  what  they  are ;  whereas 
generally  we  go  to  lecture  them.  Therefore  I  sny  to  my  clerical  brethren  and  all 
risitors,  be  good  listeners.  When  you  visit  a  cottager,  let  him  then  have  his  innings. 
A  gentlemen  has  talked  about  the  ladies.  I  once  heard  a  clergyman  say,  pointing  to  his 
wife,  "  That  lady  is  worth  two  curates  to  me.**  Recollect,  therefore,  ladies,  that  saying> 
and  let  each  of  you  be  worth  two  curates  in  your  respective  parishes. 


Rev.  Henry  Bowlby. 

I  All  very  glad  that  district  visitors  have  obtained  a  recognition  in  this  Congress,  because 
there  is  a  little  fear  lest  the  claims  of  sisterhood  and  deaconesses  should  make  us  forget 
the  value  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  work  of  district  visitors.  I  believe  that  the 
work  has  been  sometimes  unduly  spoken  against,  as  I  believe  also  it  has  been  at  times 
unduly  magnified.  Some  excellent  advice  was  contained  in  the  first  paper  as  to  the 
selection  and  management  of  visitors.  All  clergymen  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  in  their  parishes  must  have  felt  aware  that  the  weak  point  in  the  sjrstem  is  the 
want  of  regularity  in  thsir  visits  ;  but  there  are  many  who  overcome  this  weakness,  and 
are  able  to  do  their  work  pnnctually  and  regularly.  Another  difficulty  is  as  to  the  suit- 
al>le  age  for  a  district  visitor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  may  be  well  chosen  from 
penona  of  all  ages,  and  that  it  is  the  due  admixture  of  visitors  of  different  ages  which  is 
the  moet  advantageous  in  a  parish ;  for  whilst  those  of  mature  years  possess  greater  ex- 
perience, greater  depth  of  judgment,  and  a  more  systematic  way  of  pursuing  their  work, 
the  younger  ones  bring,  perhaps,  more  sympathy  and  kindness,  with  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  dispense.  I  do  not  of  course  assert  that  this  spirit  of  genuine  love  and  sym- 
pathy is  in  any  way  absent  from  visitors  of  more  mature  years,  for  it  is  not  the  case  ; 
nor  do  I  assert  that  sound  wisdom  and  perseverance  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  the 
young ;  but  it  is  generally  found  that  the  distinctive  qualities  of  youth  are  zeal,  heartiness, 
and  love,  and  the  more  distinctive  merit  of  maturer  years  is  the  wisdom  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  good  work  is  pursued.  Bible-classes  are  a  portion  of  the  parochial 
maehinerj  of  which  every  day  shows  increasingly  the  value.  More  particularly  is  this 
the  ease  with  regard  to  Bible-classes  for  girls  and  young  women.  If  these  are  conducted 
by  the  clergyman *s  wife,  or  any  other  lady  who  possesses  the  qualities  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  a  love  for  Christ  and  souls,  sympathy  and  wisdom,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit.  They  take  the  girls  at  an  age  when  they  would  not  remain 
at  the  Sonday-schooL  There  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the  teacher  and  the  class  which 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  very  often  their  whole  future  career  is  decided  for  good  by 
the  excellent  advice  which  has  been  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  Bible-class,  snd  also  by 
her  assistance  in  procuring  for  them  situations  in  domestic  life,  or  other  employments.  I 
entirely  agree,  with  regard  to  the  clergyman's  own  parochial  visitation,  that  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  importanoe  that  we  should  leave  none  unvisited  ;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  this 
hoose-to-hoose  visitation  ought  to  be  as  little  formal  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  that 
it  would  be  dedrable  to  avoid  taking  one  house  after  another,  because  you  are  watched, 
and  the  fact  tliat  you  are  seen  going  from  door  to  door  tends  to  invest  your  visit  with  a 
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formal  and  official  character  rather  than  with  that  of  a  sympathetic,  kindly  paitonl 
visit.  AVhiUt,  therefore,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  no  hooae  should  be  left  on- 
visited,  I  would  recommend  that  the  visits  should  be  paid,  not  from  door  to  door,  bat 
here  and  there  sporadically,  so  that  the  clergyman  should  seem  to  drop  in  casn* 
ally.  Then  the  difficulty  is  how  to  turn  your  visit  to  the  best  account.  This  reqairet 
great  wisdom,  great  possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  tact  and  discernment  whi^ 
enable  us  to  use  our  opportunities  rightly  «nd  happily  to  avail  ourselves  of  opemnpfor 
speaking  a  word  in  season.  I  have  for  years  thought  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  stated  period  at  which  our  visits  should  be  expected,  and  that  tbey 
should  assume  the  character  of  a  pastoral  visit  rather  than  an  occasional  call.  Theooca* 
sional  call  very  frequently  involves  inconvenience  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  csH  is 
made.  There  is  often  much  time  lost  through  the  fuss  and  excitement  consequent  upon 
an  unexpected  visit.  If,  like  old  Bichard  Baxter  of  Kidderminster,  we  could  hars  s 
stated  period  at  which  our  visits  are  expected  at  the  house,  and  the  whole  household 
assembled  to  ask  us  questions  or  seek  our  counsel,  such  visits  would  possess  much  greater 
influence  than  they  often  do  now.  I  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  no  clergymsa 
can  preach  effectually  to  his  people  unless  he  is,  by  frequent  pastoral  visitation,  made 
well  acquainted  with  their  modes  of  thought. 


Rev.  Joseph  Jordan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ogley-Hay, 

StaflFordshire. 

I  AM  sorry  to  differ  from  our  humorous  friend  Mr  Bennett,  but  my  decided  opinion  ii, 
that  it  has  been  the  twaddle  that  has  been  talked  from  house  to  house  about  wben 
people  were  bom  and  when  they  were  nuuried  which  has  caused  such  a  large  number  of 
Plymouth  brethren  and  sisters  in  other  towns  than  Plymouth.    The  pastor  of  a  flock, 
conscious  of  the  solemn  charge  laid  upon  him,  had  better  stay  at  home  than  go  amongst 
his  parishioners  to  talk  such  small-talk  as  that.    The  particular  point  upon  whidi  I 
wish  to  speak  is,  that  in  the  earnest,  aealous  spirit  which  has  oome  over  the  clergy  of  thtt 
country  with  regard  to  their  parish-work,  and  the  heightened  sense  of  their  duty,  I  see 
a  danger  looming  in  the  distance,  and  even  present  in  some  cases,  of  overHnganisatioD. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a  well-worked  parish  on  paper  and  not  in  reality.    A  man  may  get 
into  such  an  organising  grove  that  the  natural  and  genial,  and  that  which  is  likely  to  touch 
the  heart,  may  be  almost  squeesed  out  of  him.    If  I  were  the  poorest  cottager  in  a  parish, 
paying  2s.  6d.  a  week  rent  for  a  thatched  cottage,  I  should  feel  the  dignity  of  the  highest 
aristocrat  if  a  clergyman  came  with  his  note-book  in  hand  to  tick  me  off  after  having 
dealt  with  my  neighbour,  and  I  should  say,  **  Not  at  home.**    We  should  be  able  to  cany 
out  thoroughly  whatever  machinery  we  do  set  in  motion  in  a  parish,  and  the  m^r^  is 
more  successful  who  makes  his  small  amount  of  machinery  work  thorongfaly,  than  the 
man  who  has  a  great  many  machines  at  work,  and  is  continually  running  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  anxious  lest  they  should  be  getting  out  of  order.    I  know  that  if  a  man 
thoroughly  realises  his  privileges,  and  consequently  his  duties,  with  regard  to  hit  schools, 
if  he  has  a  list  of  all  the  sick  in  the  parish  who  not  only  need,  but  are  willing  to 
receive,  his  visitation,  if  he  has  certain  other  things  connected  with  the  IGanon  Funds, 
which  we  all  agree  should  be  in  our  parishes,  there  is  very  little  time  for  the  man  to 
spend  in  other  kinds  of  organisation.    When  he  begins  to  organise,  he  should  see  that 
he  has  the  people  to  work  for  him.    It  is  no  use  for  me  to  say  I  will  have  a  mothen* 
meeting,  if  I  have  no  one  who  can  make  all  the  arrangements ;  or  that  I  will  have  a  Penny 
Bank,  unless  I  have  some  one  who  can  keep  a  cash  account.    In  fact,  it  b  of  no  nee  to  hate 
Any  kind  of  organisation  beyond  that  which  I  am  capable  and  willing  myself  to  eontinne, 
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unless  I  can  be  sore  of  some  one  else  to  whom  I  can  delegate  the  work.  I  have  learnt  from 
experience,  that  a  young  man  entering  upon  a  parish  burning  with  zeal  and  full  of  hope  is 
in  danger  of  making  the  fatal  mistake  of  giving  the  people  the  impression  that  he  is  warm 
to-day  and  cold  to-morrow.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  it  is  not  really  so.  His  heart  is 
as  warm  and  sealoas  in  three  or  four  years  as  when  he  began,  but  unfortunately  he  has 
failed  in  this  and  the  other  scheme  because  he  put  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once.  I 
heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  that  he  would  put  all  the  irons  in  the  fire,  poker, 
•hovel,  and  tongs  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  to  help  bnming  himself  with  some  of  them, 
nnleie  he  is  an  unusually  quick  man  at  handling  them. 


Rbv.  Frbderick  H.  Cox,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tilney  All  Saints, 

with  St  Lawrence,  Norfolk. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  spoken,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  quotation  by  a  previous  speaker  of 
the  adage,  **  A  house-going  parson  makes  a  church-going  people.'*    I  venture  to  think 
that  the  proverb  is  often  so  used  as  to  become  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth  which  it 
was  meant  to  express.     I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  we  do  little  good  by  i>er- 
petually  worrying  people  to  come  to  church.     It  is  true  yon  may  get  them  to  come 
occasionally  ;  but  what  \a  their  idea  in  coming  to  church  ?    They  say,  *'  I'll  come  to  see 
you  some  day,  sir."    They  simply  return  your  calL     I  am  a  country  vicar  now,  with 
not  a  large  parish,  but  I  have  been  in  past  years  the  pastor  of  a  large  parish  in  a 
colonial  city,  and  I  have  tried  the  plan  that  I  am  referring  to,  and  know  well  how  it 
works«    You  do  not,  by  simply  calling  on  the  people  and  trying  to  get  them  to  church, 
represent  to  them  the  true  relation  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock.    Then  how  is  this 
relation  to  be  brought  home  to  them  ?    I  say,  first  of  all,  let  there  be  a  true  fire  of 
devotion  burning  in  the  house  of  God  ;  let  the  warmth  of  that  fire  be  felt  by  those  who 
come  to  the  house,  and  then  let  the  faithful  few,  whose  zeal  for  God  has  thus  been 
inflamed,  go  forth  and  stimulate  their  negligent  brethren  about  them.    These  faithful 
worshipi)ers,  whether  they  be  district  visitors  or  members  of  a  guild,  or  simply  Chris- 
tian people,  must  be  as  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  parish  priest.    Of  course  there  will 
be  many  occasions  calling  the  priest  himself  to  visit  his  people,  and  he  must  take  care 
to  make  the  most  of  them.    For  example,  a  man  may  be  known  to  be  living  in  some 
grievous  sin,  and  if  the  pastor  of  souls  is  faithful  to  God,  he  must  warn  that  man. 
So  again,  if  there  be  any  sick,  he  must  visit  them.     And  here  let  me  refer  to  a  hindrance 
which  clergymen  sometimes  meet  with  when  they  are  refused  admittance  to  the  sick- 
room,— a  thing  that  is  esx>ecially  likely  to  happen  among  the  class  immediately  above 
the  poor.    They  are  told,  *'The  doctor  says  he  is  to  be  kept  quiet ;  another  day  will 
be  better."  Well,  that  is  a  good  opportunity  for  disabusing  people's  minds  of  the  notion 
that  prayer  for  the  sick  is  only  efficacious  when  offered  by  their  side.     A  clergyman,  in 
■uch  a  case,  should  propose  in  the  room  into  which  he  is  introduced  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  sick  person  in  company  with  any  members  of  the  family  who  will  join  him,  so 
leading  them  to  understand  the  privilege  and  duty  of  intercession  through  the  merits  of 
the  great  High  Priest.    Just  to  revert  to  the  point  with  which  I  set  out,  and  to  guard 
against  being  misunderstood,  I  think  that  we  clergy  ought  by  all  means  to  visit  and  to 
know  the  people  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  find  all  reasonable  excuses  for  doing 
BO  ;  but  I  don't  think  that  we  are  to  call  on  them  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  down 
names,  or  sasring,  *' Why  douH  you  come  to  church?"    That  may  be  better  done  for  us 
by  others. 
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Mr  E.  B.  BiRKS,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  woiild  be  better  not  to  start  any  plans  of  work  till  the  worken 
are  secured.  There  is  a  story  in  the  life  of  Mr  Moody  bearing  on  this  question.  He 
found  a  certain  district  somewhere  in  America  that  had  been  #holly  neglected,  and 
was  in  a  state  of  heathenish  darkness.  He  had  a  friend  with  him.  He  set  about  tt 
once  inquiring  after  and  securing  a  room  ;  and  when  he  had  got  one,  he  went  about 
telling  the  people  that  there  would  be  services  there  throughout  the  next  week,  and 
begging  them  to  come.  His  friend  said  to  him,  **But  who  is  going  to  take  those  ser- 
vices ?  You  know  you  are  engaged  elsewhere  every  day  next  week.**  He  answoied, 
"  You  are.**  "  I !  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my,life.  I  couldn't.**  "  Oh  yss,  you 
can.  You'll  find,  if  you  try.'*  And  the  man  did  try,  and,  by  prayer  and  study  of  tiie 
Word,  he  found  he  could.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  work  in  that  dii- 
trict.  So  perhaps  a  little  more  faith  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  my  object  in  speakisg 
was  to  ask  a  question.  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  has  had  a  little  too  much 
liquor?  I  do  not  mean  one  who  is  regularly  drunk,  but  one  who  has  taken  more 
than  is  good  for  him ;  whose  mind  can  only  admit  one  idea,  generally  one  ot  self* 
complacency ;  who  is  ready  enough  to  listen,  and  then  start  off  volubly  on  his  own 
theme  without  having  taken  in  one  word?  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  could  tell 
me  what  should  be  done  with  such  a  man. 


Rev.  a.  S.  Cave  Brown  Cave. 

Mr  Bibks  has  placed  before  me  rather  a  difficult  task ;  but  as  he  has  thrown  it  down 
for  the  succeeding  speaker  to  give  some  solution  of  the  question,  perhaps  he  will 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  him  the  course  I  always  adopt.  I  have,  as  a  country  clefgymaB, 
many  such  cases  to  deal  with,  and  I  always  feel  that  they  are  "  weak  brethren,  (or 
whom  Christ  died.**  I  also  feel  that,  however  far  they  may  be  from  what  I  wish  them 
to  be,  if  God  is  content  to  allow  them  to  live  on,  we  may  hope  that  that  is  an  evidenee 
that  there  may  be  sooner  or  later  repentance  and  godly  fear  on  their  part.  Therefore 
I  always  follow  the  advice  a  drunken  man  once  gave  me.  He  said,  '*  Sir,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  ;  but  remember,  you  may  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  a  man  who  has  got 
any  beer  in  him.  If  you  will  come  some  other  day,  I  will  listen  to  you ;  and  if  you  will 
come  often  enough,  I  daresay  you  will  keep  me  out  of  the  beer-house."  I  met  the  msa 
in  the  street  week  after  week.  He  was  a  Dissenter ;  and  every  time  I  met  him,  when  he 
saw  me  coming  up  one  street,  he  would  go  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the  way  because  he 
was  in  beer.  One  day,  however,  I  saw  that  instead  of  keeping  out  of  my  way,  he  met 
me,  and  smiled.  That  was  an  intimation  on  his  part  that  he  was  in  his  sober  senses, 
and  that  I  might  do  him  some  good.  From  that  day  to  the  present  his  ehildreni  have 
come  to  our  church  school ;  they  are  no  longer  Dissenters,  but  some  of  his  boysjare  in  our 
surplioed  choir ;  and  the  man,  I  believe,  will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  to  full  Church 
membership.  I  say,  therefore,  to  our  friend  Mr  Birks,  take  the  drunken  man*s  sdviee, 
and  never  speak  to  a  man  in  that  condition  ;  but  keep  your  eye  upon  him,  rememberisg 
that  the  biggest  weeds  grow  on  the  best  land.  With  regard  to  cottage  lectures,  I 
started  one  in  a  country  parish  where  there  seemed  at  first  some  little  prospect  of  dcii^ 
good.  I  went  into  a  place,  however,  where  there  were  only  three  honsos  together ;  but 
none  of  the  tenants  would  speak  to  each  other.  They  therefore  would  not  eome  into 
the  house.    **  No,**  they  said,  **  we  cannot,  because  we  do  not  speak.**    *'I  dost  ask 
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yon  to  ipeak,  but  we  can  pntj  together.*'  After  some  reluctance,  one  woman  said  she 
would  not  mind  the  others  coming  into  her  house,  but  she  would  not  speak  to  them. 
We  met  together.  I  read  the  chapter  in  which  is  the  passage,  **  He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  We 
then  repeated  the  Confession,  which  was  followed  bj  several  of  the  Church  prayers, 
and  then  they  walked  out,  but  did  not  look  at  each  other.  It  went  on  again  every  week, 
but  for  four  or  five  weeks  they  would  not  speak.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  them 
came  into  trouble,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  unlock  their  mouths.  This  is  nearly  six 
years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  fast  friends,  sitting  with  one  another  on 
Sunday  evenings  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  only  are  they  heirs  together  of  life,  but  lam 
sure  that  their  prayers  are  not  hindered  by  strife  and  quarreL  I  mention  that  as  an 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  where  there  are  only  three  houses  together.  Now  let  me 
say  a  word  about  not  having  classes  where  you  have  not  teachers.  I  went  one  day  into 
a  house  where  the  woman  was  at  the  washtub,  and  the  husband  happened  to  be  at 
home.  I  asked  him  afterwards,  *'Why  do  you  not  read  for  yourself  ?"  He  said  he 
could  not  read.  *'But,"  I  said,  **  why  is  it  you  are  so  fond  of  your  cookfighting  and 
dog- fancying?  Is  there  not  something  better  than  that  which  you  can  do?"  He 
answered,  "  I  cannot  sit  in  the  house  all  the  day  with  my  children,  I  cannot  drink,  I 
cannot  smoke,  I  cannot  read  a  letter  of  a  book.  I  like  my  children,  certainly,  but  I 
like  something  else  to  devote  my  mind  to.  I  don't  do  any  particular  harm  that  I  know 
of.  I  should  be  deUghted  if  I  could  read."  I  said,  **  Then  I  will  teach  you."  **  Will 
you?*'  "Tea."  He  challenged  me  to  do  so.  That  man  was  the  means  of  getting  to- 
gether no  less  than  sixteen  of  his  companions,  who  all  met  on  a  Monday  night  (I  met 
them  last  Monday)  ;  they  can  all  read  and  write,  and  they  know  the  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  I  would  impress  upon  my  clerical  brethren,  not  only  to  have  Bible- 
classes  but  also  classes  where  you  will  teach  young  men  and  young  women  the  order  of  our 
services  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  know  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
would  sit  in  the  free  seats  of  her  large  parish  church  in  preference  to  cushioned  benches, 
and  kneel  on  the  dirty  floor  rather  than  on  comfortable  hassocks,  and  who  has  before 
her  on  the  Sunday  evening  young  men  who  wiU  hand  the^rayer-Book  to  her  to  find 
the  place  for  them.  Whilst  those  young  men  were  talking  and  chattering  when  they 
did  not  know  where  the  clergyman  was,  as  soon  as  their  place  was  found  for  them,  it 
stopped  their  tongues,  and  they  were  willing  enough  to  pray  when  they  knew  where 
the  prayer  was.  To  return  to  the  class  of  the  dog-fancying  men,  they  said  of  their 
own  accord,  "  We  must  have  a  Sunday-school."  I  said,  "  My  good  men,  I  cannot  teach 
you  on  Sundays."  "Then  we  must  get  some  one,**  they  said.  I  walked  down  the 
street  feeling  that  my  heart  was  in  my  hand,  as  it  were.  The  class  would  certainly  be 
formed ;  where  was  the  teacher  to  be  found  to  deal  with  dog-fanciers,  pigeon-fliers, 
and  that  class  of  men  ?  In  answer  to  a  prayer  I  had  offered  up  privately  in  my  church, 
I  determined  that  the  first  man  I  met,  whether  I  knew  him  or  not,  should  be  the  man  I 
would  ask.  I  then  met  a  man  coming  up  the  street,  whom  I  did  not  know  to  be  a  God- 
feariog  man.  He  was  a  soldier  who  had  recently  come  into  the  parish.  I  said  to  Mm, 
**  I  want  a  teacher,,  can  you  teach  ?  **  His  answer  was,  "  All  my  life  I  have  been  in  the 
army.  I  have  been  a  non-'commissioned  officer  for  years,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  I 
have  been  wanting  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart.**  I  say,  therefore,  if  ever 
you  want  a  teacher,  go  mto  your  own  churches,  kneel  down  in  private,  and  God  will 
find  the  means. 
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FI^^AL  MEETING. 


The  Final  Meeting  was  .held  in  the  Congress  Hall,  the  Bight 

Bev..  the  Fresiben'd  in  ihe  Chair. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

SPBOIAL  PRATKB  FOB  THB  PBINOB  OV  WALES. 

The  President  said,  *'  I'  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  speaial  prayer  whieh  will 
be  offered  up  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  view,  of  his  sailing  from  this  country  for  India 
on  Monday  next,  that  God.  might  give  him  a  safe  passage,  might  prosper  him  there, 
and  restore  him  safely  to  his  own  country."  The  ordinary  prayers  of  the  Goognsi 
were  then  offered  up  by  the  R^v.  Sir  L.  T.*  Stamer,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  ths 
Congress  throughout  the  week,  and  the  following  special  prayer  was  added : — 

'*  O  God,  whose  never-failing  Providence  ordereth  all  things,  both  in  heaven  sad 
earth,  we  beseech  Thee  to  take  into  Thy  gracious  keeping,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  distant  journey  he  ia  about  to  undertake.  Preserve  him,  we  pray  Thee, 
from  all  evil  accidents  by  land  or  by  water ;  from  the  pestilence  tiiat  walketh  in  dsiic- 
ness,  and  from  the  arrow  that  destroyeth  in  the  noonday.  May  he  prove  a  messenger 
of  good- will  to  our.  Indian  fellow  subjects,  binding  them  together  in  loyalty  to  cor 
sovereign,  and  in  peace  among  themselves.  Restore  him*  we  pr^  Thee*  in  health  end 
safety  to  his  own  land,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  Thy  manifold  merciea  may  he  live 
long  to  glorify  Thy  Name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,    Amen.** 


Arghbeacon  Emery. 

Mt  Lord  Bishop,— The  first  business  is  to  announce  to  the  Congress  that  the  ExeoatiTt 
Committee  to-day  have  decided  unanimously  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  the 
olergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Church  Cob* 
greu  in  that  town ;  and  to  state  that  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilkinson,  who  has  oome  u  a 
deputation  from  Plymouth,  has  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diooeee  will  hftve  great 
pleasure  in  presiding.  The  next  business  is  to  pass  a  few  reaolntions,  and  I  beliere  the 
M[ayor  of  Stoke  is  in  possession  of  the  first,  which  he  will  now  proposew 
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The  Mayor  of  Stoke  (Mr  C.  Dickinson). 

Mt  Lobd  Bishop,  ht  Lords,  Ladies  and  Qentudien,— The  retolution  I  haye  to  pro- 
pose U  : — **  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  OongreM  be  presented  to  the  Bight  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  for  his  self-denying  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  Congress,  and 
for  the  fatherly  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided."  I  feel  that  I  am  in- 
competent to  do  full  justice  to  this  resolution,  but  I  am  ordered  to  move  it,  and  I  must 
not  shrink  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  as  the  representative  of  the  town,  however 
unworthy  I  am.  When  it  was  proposed  a  year  ago  to  hold  the  Congress  at  Stoke,  I  felt 
some  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  whether  it  was  not  too  great  an  undertaking  for  us ; 
but  I  knew  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  determination  of  character,  and  if  any  man  could  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  he  would  do  so.  I  knew,  also,  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  consented 
to  preside,  and  therefore  I  felt  confident  that  all  would  go  on  well  in  his  hands.  From 
his  lordship's  world-wide  experience  off  mankind,  as  having  been  a  colonial  bishop,  and 
as  having  visited  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  I  felt  satisfied  that  he 
would  preside  worthily  and  with  dignity  ever  this  assembly,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  he  has  done  so.  When  he  came  a  few  yean  ago  into^this 
diocese,  he  was  rather  a  stranger  to  us ;  but  since  he  has  been  here  he  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  not  only  amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  also  amongst  the  great  body  of  Dissenters.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  lordship  has  taken  a  high  place  among  his  fellow-bishops  ;  and  he  is,  I  believe, 
greatly  valued  in  the  country  at  large,  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  as  a  distinguished 
religious  director  in  this  great  empire  and  nation.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  reso- 
lutions shall  not  be  seconded,  and  therefore  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  this 
resolution  be  carried  by  acclamation. 
The  resolution  was  passed  amidst  enthusiastic  applause. 


The  President. 

Mt  dear  friendr,  one  of  the  first  lessons  I  learned  after  I  became  a  bishop,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  from  Bishop  Broughton,  at  that  time  the  only  bishop  of  our  Church  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  globe  (where  there  are  now  seventeen) — a  bishop  whom  I  regard  with  the 
greatest  reverence— was  that  a  man  ought  never  to  be  thanked  for  doing  his  duty ;  and 
I  have  simply  done  my  duty  as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Before  I  pass  on  the  thanks  to 
Him  to  whom  alone  they  are  primarily  due,  I  pass  them  on  to  those  who,  without  any 
assistance  from  me,  have  conducted  all  the  preliminary  arrangements.  Of  course,  I  re- 
fer to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Rector  of  Stoke,  Sir  Lovelace 
Stamer.  I  may  also  add  that  the  venerable  Earl  of  Harrowby,  when  resident  in  Lon- 
don during  the  session  of  Parliament,  repeatedly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  coming  down  from  London  in  the  morning,  and  returning  in  the  evening.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  for  a  man  over  eighty  years  of  age,  that  showed  great  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause.  To  his  Lordship,  therefore,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  tender  my  thanks.  But,  dear  friends,  we  are  all  aware  that  whilst  we  thank  one 
another  for  the  service  God  has  enabled  us  to  perform,  the  praise  is  really  due  to  Qod 
alone,  and  to  Him  I  desire  you  now,  as  I  do  myself,  to  lift  up  your  hearts  in  fervent 
and  devout  thankfulness  for  the  successful  issue  to  which  He  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
this  great  undertaking.  I  thank  Him  especially  for  the  influence  which  this  Congress 
has  night  after  night  exercised  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  waa  a 
wise  plan  to  issue  tickets  for  the  evening  meetings,  and  nothing  has  interested  me  more 
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thftD  the  sight  of  the  large  assemblies  in  this  hall  every  night,  notwithstanding  msDT 
attractions  elsewhere.  I  refer  more  especially  to  last  night,  when  the  pariah  Chnrch 
was  full,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  clergy,  Dr  Farrar, 
and  when  the  sectional  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  was  also  fully  attended,  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  attractions,  this  hall  had  scarcely  room  for  one  hundred  additional 
persons.  How  then,  a!fter  we  hare  spent  four  whole  days  in  listening  to  words  of  wisdom 
without  a  single  word  of  strife  or  bitterness,  can  we  do  otherwise  than  lift  up  our  hearts 
in  thankfulness  to  our  God  who  has  sent  among  us  the  Spirit  of  peace,  and  who  has  en- 
abled us  to  keep  fhe\inity  of  that  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 


Eakl  Nelson. 

FALLOW  Churchmen  ami>€hurohwomkn,— The^esolution  which  I  haye  been  asked  to 
propose  is : — **  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  presented  to  the  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions of  Stoke,  Newcastle,  Hanley,  Longton,  and  to  the  civil  authorities  <tf  the  seTeral 
other  towns  in  the  Potteries,  and  to  the  inhabitants  .generally,  for  their  hearty  reception 
of  the  Church  Congress,  and  their  kind  hospitality  to  its  members."  I  am  glad  that  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose  this  resolution,  because  I  represent  the  strangers  who 
have  come  "  from  afar  "  to  visit  you  at  this  place  so  well  known  to  all,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
I  have  observed,  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  attended  the  Congress,  how  wonder- 
fully the  mayors  and  the  «ivil  authorities  have  thrown  themselves  in  their  official  capa- 
cities side  by  side  with  the  Church  in  this  matter.  At  the  opening  services  we  saw  all 
the  mayors  and  many  aldermen  filling  conspicuous  places  in  the  Church,  and  going  there 
(very  properly)  in  a  formal  manner ;  and  afterwards  I  think  there  were  no  less  than 
four  mayors  of  the  neighbouring  towns  on  the  platform  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress. Besides  that,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  a  little  more,  and  I  draw  your  particokr 
attention  to  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution,  which  proposes  thanks  to  the  inhabitants 
generally,  as  well  as  to  the  mayors  who  are  the  elected  representatives.  I  was  one  (tf 
those  who  were  requested  to  address  a  free  sectional  meeting  at  one  of  the  outlying 
towns  in  the  Potteries,  Longton,  and  I  was  supported  by  the  mayor,  who,  although,  I 
believe,  a  Wesleyan,  had  been  present  at  two  or  three  of  the  meetings,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussions.  He  very  kindly  took  the  chair  at 
that  meeting,  which  was  attended  by,  I  should  say,  at  least  800  people,  and  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  more  attentive  audience.  I  have  had  the  high  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  your  bishop  at  Lichfield,  but  I  know  many  of  my  friends  who 
have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  will  ask  them 
to  allow  me  in  their  behalf  to  offer  their  thanks  for  the  kind  hospitality  which  thej 
have  received. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  Mayor  of  Stoke  (Mr  C.  Dickinson). 

Mt  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentleman,— I  thank  yon  most  heartily  for  this  kind  expression 
of  your  feelings.  I  do  so,  being  fully  aware  of  our  shortcomings.  I  know  that  we  hare 
not  been  able  to  offer  you  such  accommodation  as  you  have  been  aoeoatomed  to  have  in 
larger  town&  We  are  a  young  corporation,  and  therefore  we  hav*  not  a  vast  town-hall 
eapaUfi  of  accommodating  you  all ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  oonatmct  a  soitabk 
temporary  building,  which  I  hope  hai  given  you  satiafaotion.    Stoln  k  nOliAr  a  gloomy 
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plac«  in  October,  and  I  hear  yon  hare  had  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it ;  but,  fortu- 
nately the  weather  has  been  fine,  and  that  has  been  a  great  advantage.  Englishmen 
think  a  great  deal  about  the  weather;  we  are  happier  and  more  comfortable  when  the 
sun  shines,  and  we  have  been  greatly  favoured  upon  this-  occasion.  Although  we  are 
not  blest  with  the  beautiful  sky  of  Brighton  reflected  in  the  blue  sea ;  although  we  can- 
not show  you  the  grey  walls  of  Bath,  which  chum  an  historical  character  ;  although  we 
cannot  offer  you  such  a  noble  place  for  holding  the  Congress  as  the  Pavilion,  neverthe- 
less I  hope  that  our  hearts  have  not  beaten  less  warmly  towards  you  than  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  more  favoured  towns.  I  have  never  before  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  Church  Congress,  and  I  confess  to  jovl  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  proceedings  at  Congresses,  that  I  have  not 
been  very  favourably  impressed,  and  that  I  have  not  thought  these  meetings  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  religion  of  this  Church-  and  nation.  I  have  read  and.  heard  that  men 
luive  expressed  rather  strong  opinions  in,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me,  an  unwise  manner; 
but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  on  this  occasion  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
readers  of  the  papers  have  all  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  solemnity  of  the  ocoasion, 
to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  had*  a  responsibility  in  the  opinions  which 
they  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Therefore  I  must  say  I  feel  that  this  Congsess  has  been 
indeed,  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  be,  a. blessing.  Whether  this  has  happened  from  the 
great  judgment  and  discretion  with  which  our  bishop  has  conducted  these  meetings ; 
whether  it  has  been  also- from  the  care  of  the  committee  to  select  only  moderate  men ; 
whether  it  has  been  from  the  business  character  of  our  district,  or  from  the  feeling  thai  w;e 
are  overshadowed  by  a  vast  body  of  working  men,  perhaps  70,000  or  80,000  looking  on 
our  proceedings,  so  that  perhaps  the  speakers  felt  that  they  must  not  split  straws  about 
'isms  and  their  peculiar  opinions,  but  that  it  more  worthily  became  them  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  religious  truth  so  as  to  draw  these  70,000  or  80,000  men  to  think  more  of 
their  Creator,  to  feel  that  there  is  a  Power  on  high  which  directs  the  works  of  man— 
whether  it  is  owing  to  one  or  any  of  these  causes,  I  will  not  say.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
remark  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  have  been  very  much  gratified  in  seeing 
you  here.  I  thank  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  mayors  of  the  neighbouring  towns  for 
giving  us  their  presence  and  support  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  coming  here  from,  I  may  almost  say,  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  I 
hope  when  you  return  to  your  homes  you  will  take  back  with  you  a-  kindly  feeling  and 
a  pleasant  opinion  of  the  people  of  Stoke. 


Charles  Lonqvst  Hiqgins,  Esq^ 


\ 


Thb  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is— "That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Congress 
be  presented  to  the  various  readers  and'  speakers  for  their  valuable  assistanoe." 
I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  you  from  the  experience  of  my  own  heart,  which  has  -been 
greatly  warmed  and  stirred  up  during  the  few  days  of  this  Congress  by  the  admirable 
addresses  to  which  we  have  listened.  The  learning,  the  ability,  the  godly  earnestness 
and  fervour  wlhch  have  run  through  the  whole  are  a  great  cause  of  thankfulness,  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  all  go  back  determined  to  spend  the  few  days  which  may  remain  of 
our  life  more  entirely  to  His  glory,  and  for  the  good  of  those  over  whom  we  may  have 
influence.  I  was  told  when  this  resolution  was  put  into  my  hands,  that  I  should  express 
my  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  people  of  different  views  had  been  drawn  together 
by  unity  of  feeling  ;  but  I  cannot  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been,  or  that  there  should  be,  any  merging  of  things  which  differ  into  one  and  the  same. 
I  am  not  at  all  an  advocate  for  doing  away  with  differences  where  they  really  exist,  bat 
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I  can  and  do  most  oordiAlIf  oongrataUte  this  asaemUy  on  aomething  better  than 
that,  namely,  on  the  forbeuanoe  and  ChristiAn  charity  exhibited  throughout  ill  oor 
meeting!. 

The  reeolotian  waa  carried  by  acclamation. 


Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth., 

It  ii  only  at  the  command  of  onr  excellent  secretary  that  I  rise  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  you  for  carrying  by  aoolamation  this  ▼oke  of 
thanks  to  those  who  haye  had  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  speaking  in  ov 
Master's  name.  If  Plato  said  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  and  tiie  richest  man  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  scattering  germs  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  I  sm 
sure  that  we,  who  are  disciples  of  that  Master  who  said,  *'  It  is  more  Uessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,*'  can  only  thank  Him  for  the  privilege  of  having  been  permitted  to  say 
any  words  in  His  name ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  and  you  will  alike  find  that  in  tkii 
work  of  exchanging  thought  we  hare  experienced  what  Shakespeare  said  of  metey— 
*'  It  is  twice  blessed :  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  .him  that  takes."  I  heartily  thank 
you. 


Key.  R  W.  Randall. 

Thi  singular  unanimity  of  this  Congress  seems  to  be  mounting  to  its  climax  on  its  Int 
evening,  as  indeed  it  should,  and  the  resolution  I  have  to  pUce  before  you  is  one  that 
will,  I  think,  bring  that  unanimity  to  its  highest  point.  It  is  this  :— *'  That  the  sincers 
thanks  of  the  Congress  be  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  arduous  and  so^ 
eessful  labours."  I  have  to  couple  with  this  the  name  of  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  the  Beekor 
of  Stoke,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Congress.  Tou  are  assisting,  let  me  remind 
you  at  this  moment,  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  working-men's  meetings  that  yoa 
could  possibly  assist  at.  As  one  who  has  worked  a  little  upon  a  Committee  of  Congress, 
let  me  tell  you  that  tiiere  is  some  very  hard  work  to  be  done  by  those  who  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  addresses  and  speeches  which  we  have  been  so  richly  mijoying  the 
last  few  days.  I  do  not  think  that  the  members  of  the  Committee,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  Congress  has  been  held  in  the  good  town  of  Stoke,  will  feel  in- 
sulted if  I  compare  them  to  some  very  useful  but  very  little  noticed  officers  of  our 
railways,  and  say  that  they  are  a  body  of  excellent  stokers.  If  I  may  still  cany  a 
little  further  my  railway  figure,  I  confess  that  sometimes  during  our  meetings  hers  I 
have  had  some  fear  whether  the  steam  might  not  have  been  a  little  too  much  supprssssd 
here  and  there ;  but  however  much  the  steam  in  the  shape  of  applause  may  have  been 
suppressed,  such  has  been  the  skill  of  the  engine-driver,  that  though  the  boiler  has  beon 
at  boiling-heat,  we  have  had  no  bursting  of  the  boOer ;  and  such  has  been  the  singular 
care  with  which  the  train  has  been  oonveyed  from  station  to  station,  that  we  have  had 
no  collisions ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  may  be  reooided  of  the  Oongveas  of  Stoke 
thai  it  has  kept  safely  and  surely  upon  the  grand  eld  Ums  of  the  Chureh  of  Sni^and. 
I  am  sure  tiiat  yon  will  not  forget  that  we  owe  onr  safety  in  thesematten  laiyefyto  the 
ears  which  the  Committee  have  exercised  in  the  choice  of  q»eaken;  and  I  mnai  add  that 
we  owe  onr  thanks  to  them  for  the  admirable  manner  in  whioh  tlisgr  have  %«aitnW  m 
vpon  the  hospitable  inhabitants  of  this  distriat. 
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The  Mayor  of  Newoastlb. 

Mt  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gbntlhon,—!  haye  maoh  pleasure  in  aeoonding  tbe 
XMolutioo,  and,  to  carry  tha  nilway  flluitration  a  HHle  further,  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  real  safety-Talre  which  has  kept  all  this  great  machinery  att  work  and  in  good  order 
has  been  the  tme  spirit  of  Knglish  eonrtesy  with  which  this  Committee  hare  managed 
the  whole  aflaiit  of  this  Congress.  The  borough  which  I  represent  is,  I  beliere,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  obtained  its  charter  in  the  year  1172,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  Henry  XL  ;  and  I  can  only  say  we  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  shadowy 
honour  which  we  obtain  through  this  Cougress,  haying  beeD  receiyed  in  our  neighbour- 
ing  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  I  myself  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
one  remark,  which,  I  think,  will  do  something  towards  remoying  an  imputation  under 
which  our  borough  might  rest  in  consequence  of  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
"Daily  Telegraph/'  In  a  leading  article  upon  the  Church  Congress,  I  believe  it  was 
stated,  after  referring  to  the  antiquity  of  our  borough,  and  the  modem  character  of 
the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  that  we  look  upon  the  borough  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  vulgar  upstart.  Such  words  as  those  must  have  been  coined  in  the  mint 
of  the  **  Daily  Telegraph**  itself,  because  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  there  is  a  single 
person  in  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  who  would  ever  think,  much  leis  say, 
such  a  thing  with  reference  to  what  we  consider  a  neighbouring  thriving  and  friendly 
borough. 


'  The  Rev.  Sir  L.  T.  Stamer. 

Mt  Lord,  Mucbibs  of  Cokobbss,— I  dare  not  take  to  myself— though  my  name  has 
been  coupled  with  this  resolution — more  than  that  fraction  of  thanks  and  goodwill  to 
which  I  am  entitled  as  a  member  of  a  very  large  Executive  Committee.  The  number 
of  gentlemen  going  about  with  red  and  blue  rosettes  will  assure  every  one  that  there 
has  been  a  large  army  working  for  this  end.  Any  one  who  knows  what  the  work  of 
preparation  for  a  Congress  like  this  really  is,  must  be  aware  that  no  single  hand  could 
have  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Much  has  been  said,  and  happily,  as  to  the  una- 
nimity and  goodwill  which  have  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  But 
I  am  reminded  to-night  of  the  old  saying  that  no  man  must  be  pronounced  happy  till 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  Congress  being  about  to  fhcpire  with  a  musical  session, 
and  knowing  as  I  do  that  musicians  are  as  likely  to  get  into  collision  as  any  other  body 
of  men,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  collision  mtfy  happen:  Still,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
do  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  look  back  upon  this  Congress  yrith  blessed  and 
happy  recollections.  The  x><BCuliar  happiness^  blessedness,  peace,  and  order  which  have 
ebaracterised  this  more  than  any  other  Confitt«ss,  have  been  due,  in  my  own  opinion,  to 
the  constant  and  fervent  prayers  which  have  been  o£fered  up  on  its  behalf.  It  was  due 
to  the  happy  suggestion  of  your  coadjutor,  my  lord — I  mean  Bishop  Hobhouse--at  our 
lixst  Committee  meeting,  that  the  prayer  for  Qod's  blessing  upon  this  Congress  was  pre- 
pared and  placed  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  who  have  o£fered  it  up  to  God ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  Congress  is  due  to  the  earnest,  fer- 
vent intercession  with  God  that  He  would  give  wisdom  to  our  bishop  and  the  clerical  and 
lay  members  who  have  been  speaking  or  attending  at  this  Congress.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  good  custom  begun  at  Stoke  will  be  continued  at  successive  Congresses,  and 
that  all  who  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  them  will  be  equally  blessed  as  we  have 
been.  I  do  most  heartily  thank  the  Committee  of  last  year  for  having  accepted  the 
invitation  to  come  to  Stoke.  It  was  a  bold  thing  even  to  think  about,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  bringing  it  here  did  not  originate  with  us.  In  their  wildest 
moments  of  ambition  such  a  thing  would  hover  have  crossed  the  minds  of  any  in- 
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babittntf  of  Stoke  ;  but  a  telegnm  came  down  to  me  two  jean  ago  from  Batb  to  thii 
eflfect— "If  the  Congrew  invitet  itaelf  to  Stoke,  will  Stoke  receiTe  ui?"    Myaniwcr 
was  — BO  confident  was  I  of  tbe  goodwill  of  the  people— "Yet ;'*  and  I  hare  oot 
been  disappointed  in  tbe  ready  willingness  of  all  parties  in  this  and  tbe  neighbouring 
towns  to  receive  the  members  of  tbe  Oongress.     And  now  I  must  congratulate  the 
Permanent  Secretary  on  tbe  prospect  of  the  immortality  of  Chnrch  Congresses.    I 
beliere  they  bare  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  from  Stoke.      I  tmst  that  Arehdesen 
Emery  may  be  permitted  for  many  years  to  see  the  succession  of  Congresses  eon* 
tinne,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  hare  reason  to  be  thankful  that  be  was  minded 
to  bring  the  Congress  here ;  and  I  trust  that  tbe  new  spirit,  if  I  may  so  say,  whi^ 
has  pervaded  thia  Congress  will  inflnenoe  Cburob  Congresses  from  this  time  forth. 


HYMNS  AND  HYMN^INGING. 
PAPERS. 
The  Rev.  John  Ellkbton. 

TliB  branch  of  this  subject  with  which  I  am  now  about  to  deal,  is  the 
Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Congregational  Hjinnodj  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

All  of  us,  probably^  are  aware  that  the  present  condition  of  our  hjmnodj 
b  one  of  rapid — some  would  say  of  too  luxuriant  growth.  That  growth 
is  not  restricted  to  our  own  Church  or  nation.  The  old  distinction  between 
Lutheran  and  CalTUHstic  communions,  that  the  one  were  singers  of  hynmi^ 
the  others  of  metrical  psalms,  bids  fair  to  be  entirely  abolished  before 
the  present  century  comes  to  a  close.  Among  French  Protestant  congregsr 
tions  ''  Chants  Chretiens"  in  one  form  or  other  (some  of  them  transla- 
tions of  English  hymns)  have  all  but  superseded  the  psalms  of  Maroi 
and  Beza,  just  as  among  ourselres  Tate  and  Brady  hare  &llen  into  disuse. 
Even  the  old  Scotch  P^ms  are  slowly  giving  way  before  the  newer  rivals, 
and  each  of  the  chief  Bresbyterian  communions  in  England  and  Scotland 
has  its  own  modem  hymn  book  in  use  or  in  progress.  Among  ourselves 
the  revolution  is  now  virtually  completed.  Two  results  have  followed. 
The  first,  the  vast  impulse  given  to  the  multiplication  of  hymns ;  their 
free  and  abundant  employment  among  us» — their  interpolation  at  vazioos 
|K>ints  of  our  regular  services^  their  value  in  the  various  special  aervioei 
which  have  arisen  among  na — children's  services,  migmnn^  ckair-gathenngi^ 
and  the  like,  their  evangelistic  use,,  on  which  I  do  not  now  dwell — all  this 
has  enormously  augmented  their  power  and  their  pop«ilaritj ;  and  has,  ol 
course,  tended  to  multiply  their  number.  Then  while  the  twenty-five 
years  from  18S5  to  1860,  will  be  marked  by  future  hymiKdogists  as  the 
age  of  translations,  the  time  when  Latin,  and  to  a  leas  extent  Gtennaa 
hymnody  wais  made  available  for  congregational  use  among  us,  the  fifteen 
years  which  have  since  eL^ieed  have  been  years  of  almost  unexampled 
fertility  in  the  production  of  original  En^ish  hymnsL  Doablless  many 
of  these  will  ere  long  be  disused  and  forgotten.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  these  new  hymns  are  not  mere  additions  to  our  stock.  Tliey  aie 
displanng  the  older  ones  to  a  great  extent  Whik  the  bert  of  the  eariy 
JEiViiigeliGil  and  Wealepji  bymns  are^  I  am  convinoed,  valiied  hj  dimdh 
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people  far  more  than  they  ever  were,  it  is  worth  remarking  how  few  of 
them  appear  likely  to  remain  in  use.  I  may  take  as  representatives  of 
modern  Church  hymn-books,  three  of  those  which  now  command  the  largest 
sale — **  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  Mr  Bickersteth's  "  Hymnal  Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  the  new  "  Church  Hymns  " 
of  S.P.C.K  Out  of  Watts*  720  hymns,  five  are  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,  eleven  in  Church  Hymns,  while  but  twenty-eight  survive  even  in 
Mr  Bickersteth's.  Of  the  348  Olney  Hymns  Mr  Bickersteth  preserves 
twenty-one,  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  but  four,  Church  Hymns  but 
six.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  gives  us  out  of  the  twelve  great 
volumes  but  thirteen  hymns,  Church  Hymns  twenty-three,  and  Mr  Bicker- 
steth's  thirty-six.  Of  the  other  hymn-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
about  ten  of  Doddridge's,  two  or  three  of  Toplady's,  and  a  few  single  ones 
by  other  writers,  are  the  most  that  will  be  found  in  the  books  mentioned. 
Later  authors,  such  as  Bishop  Heber  and  James  Montgomery,  are  of  course 
men  largely  represented.  These  statistics  will  show  that  it  is  not  mere 
addition,  but  displacement^  which  is  occurring.  I  do  not  mention  this 
with  unmixed  satisfaction.  In  the  ''  struggle  for  life  "  of  hymns  it  is  not 
always  the  fittest  which  survive.  Happily,  in  their  case,  disuse  is  not 
always  death.  It  may  be  that  the  calmer  wisdom-  of  a  future  generation 
will  in  some  cases  revise  the  hasty  judgment  of  our  own  day,  and  restore 
to  our  children  some  of  those  words  which  animated  the  praise,  enshrined 
the  experience,  and  cheered  the  dying  hours,  of  saintly  men  and  women 
whose  n^mes  still  dwell  among  the  hallowed  recollections  of  our  own 
childhood. 

Next, — This  increased  use  of  hymns  has  of  course  brought  with  it  a  great 
change  in  our  hymn-books.  But  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  the 
number  of  hymn-books  published  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Local  selections,  so  common  in  the  early  yeans  of  this  century,  have  almost 
disappeared.  One  after  another,,  large  and  important  hymn-books  for 
general  use  have  arisen;  each  of  these  has  killed  off  many  small  com- 
petitors, and  the  number  in  future  seems  likely  to  be  diminished  rather 
than  increased.  Such  local  books  as  now  appear,  are  mostly  mere  supple- 
ments to  one  of  these.  Already,  a  clergyman  seeking  to  introduce  a  new 
hymn-book  into  his  congregation,  is  likely  to  make  his  choice  not,  as  till 
lately,  from  among  some  twenty  or  thirty,  but  from  among  seven  or  eight 
at  the  most. 

In  turning  to  the  FuTaRE,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  if  the  tendency  of  the 
Church  of  our  own  time  is  thus  to  the  widespread  use  of  a  few  large 
hymn-books,  is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  go  a  step  further,  and  concen- 
trate into  one  national  book  the  few  that  seem  likely  to  distance  all  com- 
petitors 1  Or  is  it  to  be  desired  that  at  least  a  certain  number  of  hymns, 
which  are  common  to  all  these  books,  should  be  authorised,  and  congrega- 
tions be  left  at  liberty  to  add  to  these  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  hymnody  ?  Each  of  these  questions  I  feel  bound 
to  answer  with  an  emphatic  ''  No." 

I  do  not  think  we  are  ripe  for  the  interference,  to  such  an  extent,  of 
authority,  with  the  free  development  of  our  hymnody.  A  comprehensive 
hymn-book  must  do  one  of  two  things ;  either  it  must  contain  hymns  the 
language  of  which  would  be  so  repellent  to  the  view  of  many  congregations 
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that  they  would  bitterly  resent  its  being  imposed  upon  them  by  authority ; 
or  it  must  omit  and  alter  to  such  an  extent  that  congregations  which  um 
existing  books  would  be  no  less  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  teaching  to  which 
they  are  attached.  We  may  deplore  our  present  divisions ;  we  may  hope 
and  pray  that  they  may  be  healed ;  but  for  all  that  we  ought  to  deprecate 
such  an  attempt  at  ignoring  them  as  would  severely  test  an  obedience 
which  is  not  too  readily  rendered  even  now,  and  would  turn  our  very 
songs  of  praise  into  watchwords  of  theological  strife. 

And  as  to  the  selc^ction  of  certain  hymns  common  to  all,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  known  how  few  in  number  these  are.  The  great  and  excel- 
lent collections  of  hymns  which  the  last  few  years  have  produced  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  strongly  marked  lines.  Each  covers  its  own 
ground,  each  has  its  own  distinctive  character.  Thus,  to  refer  again  to 
the  three  books  I  have  ventured  to  take  as  representatives,  the  revised 
Hymns  AndejU  and  Modem  contains  473  hymns,  Church  Hymns  592, 
the  Hymnal  Companion  400 ;  yet  out  of  this  large  numb^  of  1465 
hjrmns,  there  are  but  129  common  to  all  three  books  ;  and  of  these  139 
the  text  occasionally  dififers  in  particulars  which  the  editors  of  each 
would  probably  consider  vitally  affecting  the  value  of  the  hymn.  It 
might  be  convenient  to  represent  these  by  consecutive  numbers,  common 
to  all  three  books ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  very  much  would  be  gained 
by  authorising  so  small  a  fragment  of  our  immense  hymnody.  It  has 
been  urged  indeed  that  an  authorised  hymn-book  wpuld  benefit  us  by 
fixing  the  standard  test  of  the  hymns  we  use,  especially  if  the  rule  were 
made  of  restoring  every  hymn  to  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
written.  On  any  other  principle,  indeed,  uniformity  in  the  wording  is 
under  present  circumstances  as  hopeless  as  unanimity  in  the  selection  of 
hymns.  And  yet  I  own  I  can  scarcely  imagine  an  editor  of  a  hymn  book 
who  has  carefully  investigated  the  joriginal  text  of  hymns,  seriously  desir- 
ing to  print  every  hymn  exactly  as  it  was  written.  Many  of  our  old 
friends  it  would  be  absolutely  painful  to  recognise  in  their  resuscitated 
dress.  How  many  of  Faber's,  for  example,  could  be  included  as  he  wrote 
them,  in  a  National  Church  hymn-book  ?  Hard  things  are  often  said  by 
living  writers  as  to  the  mutilation  of  their  hymns  by  compilers.  May  it 
be  permitted  for  one  whose  own  hymns  have  not  escaped  this  unplea- 
sant process,  to  say  a  word  on  the  other  side  f  that  any  one  who  presumes 
to  lay  his  offering  of  a  song  of  praise  u|x>n  the  altar,  not  for  his  own,  but 
for  God's  glory,  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  devout,  thoughtful,  and 
scholarly  criticism  of  those  whose  object  it  is  to  make  his  work  less 
unworthy  of  its  sacred  purpose.  A  Church  hymn-book  is  not  a  statue 
gallery  erected  that  men  may  pass  through  it  and  admire  the  skill  of 
each  artist ;  it  is  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  in  which 
every  stone,  rough-hewn  or  cunningly  carved,  is  fitted  to  its  place  and 
subordinated  to  the  one  spirit  which  informs  and  consecrates  the  whole. 

Must  we  then  be  content  to  give  up  all  prospect  of  a  national  book  of 
Common  Praise  to  match  our  book  of  Common  Prayer  t  If  what  I  have 
said  seems  to  discourage  such  an  expectation,  let  us  remember  that 
Colonial  Churches,  or  Nonconformist  bodies  among  ourselves,  are  too 
small  and  too  homogeneous  to  be  any  true  precedent  for  the  great  and 
complex  Mother  Church  at  home.  The  true  precedent,  I  fear,  would  be 
that  of  modem  Ultramontanism,  which  seeks  to  impose  upon  every  country 
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and  diocese  alike  its  own  inflexible  Roman  Breviary,  and  in  so  doing  is 
destroying  multitude  of  hymns  and  sequences  far  better  than  its  own. 

Some  appeal  to  authority,  indeed,  all  will  surely  allow.  There  are 
frequent  public  occasions  upon  which  many  would  welcome  the  authori- 
sation by  our  bishops  of  special  hymns  as  well  as  of  special  psalms  and 
lessons.  There  creep  into  churches  now  and  then  hymns  which  I  venture 
to  think  ought  to  be  formally  prohibited.  Above  all,  the  change  of  a 
hymn-book  is  a  matter  so  important  and  interesting  to  a  congregation, 
80  deeply  affecting  its  life  and  unity,  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
require  that  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  should  be  sought  and  obtained 
in  all  cases  by  the  clergyman  who  proposes  to  make  the  change. 

But  the  true  hope  for  unity  in  our  songs  of  praise  lies,  I  am  convinced, 
in  a  very  different  region  from  that  of  law  and  prescription.  It  is  not 
pressure  from  without,  but  the  impulse  of  new  Ufe  from  within,  which 
alone  can  draw  us  nearer.  Our  hy mnody  must  be  the  expression  of  that 
life,  or  it  is  unreal  and  worthless.  As  in  each  congregation,  in  each  soul, 
spiritual  life  becomes  deeper  and  fuller,  those  hymns  will  be  loved  and 
valued,  and  those  alone,  which  have  in  them  that  true  inspiration.  And 
those  hymns,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  in  their  origin,  will  be  welcomed  and  used ; 
not  all  at  once,  perhaps,  not  without  hesitation  and  questioning ;  but  if 
slowly,  yet  surely  and  permanently.  Look  at  our  greatest  hymns ;  it  is 
not  authority  and  custom  that  have  made  them  dear  to  every  congrega- 
tion ;  it  is  not  always  literary  excellence ;  it  is  not  even  in  every  case 
theological  accuracy;  it  is  a  true  correspondence  with  thoughts  and 
aspirations  that  filled  the  heart  of  the  Church.  The  whole  life  of  the 
Patristic  Church  is  in  the  Te  JDeum;  the  whole  awfulness  and  pathos  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  in  the  Dies  Ires;  the  whole  gospel  of  Evangelicalism 
is  in  Rock  of  Ages,  And  whenever  a  hymn  arises  which  thus  says  what 
we  want  to  say,  it  must  make  its  way,  and  be  heard,  and  live.  When 
growth  in  spiritual  life  shall  have  brought  with  it  unity  of  spirit,  then 
our  songs  will  be  uttered  with  one  accord.  Who  would  substitute  for 
that  unity  the  uniformity  of  compulsion,  of  indifference,  or  of  compromise  ? 

My  conclusion  then  is^  that  the  future  of  our  Church  hymnody  can 
be  but  the  reflection  of  our  own  future.  What  our  congregations  are^ 
what  the  Church  is,  that  our  hymns  will  be ;  true  and  strong  in  faith 
and  love,  or  false  and  weak,  empty  and  lifeless.  And  that,  therefore,  the 
way  to  improve  our  hymnody,  the  way  to  guide  it,  the  way  to  restrain  it, 
is  primarily,  and  above  all,  the  discipline  of  our  own  hearts.  This  will 
give  us  self-restraint  in  our  choice  of  hymns ;  it  will  save  us  from  being 
carried  away  by  mere  fashion  and  caprice ;  from  being  slaves  to  the  latest 
novelty,  the  lilting  chorus,  and  the  taking  tune.  But  especially  I  would 
plead  with  my  brother  parish-priests,  upon  whose  choice  depends  what 
their  congregations  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day,  shall  thus  utter  before 
Gk)d,  to  feel  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility,  and  to  grudge  no  time 
or  pains  in  the  selection  of  the  woroa  they  put  into  the  lips  of  their 
people. 

Let  me  urge  them  to  remember  how  this  work  of  selection,  well  done, 
may  not  merely  form  the  taste,  but  elevate  the  religious  tone  of  our  con- 
gregations. Is  it  then  a  task  to  be  hurried  over  in  two  minutes,  while 
the  choir  are  waiting  to  begin  practice  t    Is  it  a  matter  to  be  left  to  a 
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young  schoolmaster,  or  a  gronp  of  young  ladies  t  Is  our  chief  care  to  b^ 
that  the  tunes  are  pretty  and  popular,  and  the  words  something  that  will 
"  go  with  a  swing  "  f  Are  we  thus  to  sanction  the  trash  which,  alas,  will 
find  its  way  even  into  good  hymn-books — artificial  bursts  of  enthusiasm^ 
sentimental  complaints  of  weariness,  or  sorrow,  or  even  longing  for  deaths 
feeble  and  confused  dilutions  of  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — exaggera- 
tions and  afiectations  doing  duty  for  precision  in  doctrine  and  sincerity 
in  feeling  f  Ought  we  not  rather  to  pray  and  to  strive  that  the  hymni 
we  invite  our  congregations  to  sing  may  be  Scriptural,  not  merely  in  their 
phraseology,  but  in  their  inmost  spirit,  reverent  not  in  form  only  bat  in 
meaning,  definite  with  the  certainty  of  faith,  calm  with  the  consciousness 
of  Qod's  presence,  lowly  with  the  reality  of  penitence,  joyful  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  thankfulness :  that  so^  whether  we  prepare  to  enter  into  His  gates 
with  the  thanksgiving  of  our  glad  processionals,  or  to  speak  good  of  Hii 
Name  in  the  quiet  hymn  of  the  daily  office,  or  to  fall  low  on  our  knees 
before  His  footstool  in  the  Litany  of  Penitence,  we  may  be  emboldened 
to  say  for  ourselves  and  for  our  people, ''  Thou  shalt  open  oar  lips,  0 
Lord,  and  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise." 


Rkv.  S.  J.  Stone,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St  Paul's,  HaggerstoD, 

London. 

My  endeavour  will  be  in  this  paper  to  say  a  few  words  simply  on  the  other 
than  congregational  use  of  hymns  and  hymn-singing.     It  is  an  aspect  of 
the  subject  which  seems  to  me  to  have  received  as  a  general  rule  scarcely 
sufficient  notice  ;  and  which  has  commended  itself  to  my  reverent  attention 
as  a  parish  priest  by  many  happy  memories  of  practical  result  for  good 
easily  attained.    In  making  allusion  to  parochial  experience  in  this  matter, 
I  am  not  referring  to  clerical  work  only,  but  to  that  also  which  has  been 
done  by  Church  workers  of  every  kind.    Bbth  clergy  and  lay-helpers  have, 
in  the  other  than  common  or  congregational  use  of  hymns,  a  means  for 
good  of  which  many  take  but  too  little  advantage.     I  will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  this  use  first  in  the  case  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick.     Just  as 
the  frequent  introduction  of  hymns  into  our  general  services  in  places 
where  they  are  neither  enjoined  nor  suggested  by  the  rubric,  has  become 
universal  wherever  it  is  possible,  so  is  it  surely  equally  justifiable  to  intro- 
duce hymns  into  any  or  all  of  the  services  appointed  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  into  any  kindred  efforts  in  their  spiritual  behalf.     Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  these  hymns  should  be  sung.     Where  this  is  possible,  it 
will  obviously  be  an  advantage  (provided  always  of  course  that  the  sick 
person  can  bear  it),  whether  the  singing  be  by  the  clergyman  alone  or  by 
other  visitors  and  friends  of  the  sufferer  :  nevertheless  the  simple  reading 
or  saying  of  the  hymns  may  not  only  be  very  effective,  but,  in  some  cases, 
as  for  example  where  the  sufferer  cannot  use  a  book  or  does  not  know  the 
hymn  well,  this  latter  course  is  to  be  preferred.     I  do  not  see  why  the 
plan  should  not  be  generally  carried  out,  not  only  in  cases  of  ordinary 
Visitation,  but  also  at  the  private  administration  of  either  of  the  Sacra- 
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ments.     For  years  I  have  never  adminiBtered  Holy  Commanion  to  the 
sick  or  dying  without  introducing  at  least  two  hymns  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  course  of  the  office.     It  arrests  attention,  excites  interest, 
and  I  have  never  found  that  this  practice  was  unappreciated  :  generally 
it  has  been  received  with  a  strong,  sometimes  with  an  intense,  expression 
of  gratification.     I  would  venture  to  recommend  that  for  such  purposes 
the  clergyman  should  get  by  heart  a  certain  number  of  hymns,  and  say 
them  rather  than  read  them.     A  dozen  or  twenty  hymns  so  committed  to 
memory,  and  made  use  of  with  slow  and  careful  and  reverent  utterance,  are 
a  valuable  possession  to  the  parish  priest.     Or  let  him  have  them  ready 
to  hand  in  his  Bible,  or  prayer-book,  or  manual.     Certain  other  sugges- 
tions I  would  make  in  this  connection;  and  these  are :  first,  that  he  should 
use  a  wise  discretion  in  his  selection  of  the  hymn  or  hymns,  in  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  age,  intelligence,  and  former  associations  of  the  sufferer  ; 
in  cases  of  special  weakness,  or  with  the  dying,  rather  choosing  the  oldest 
and  best-known  of  his  collection,  such  as  "Sun  of  my  soul,"  **Rock  of  Ages," 
**  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,**  and  the 
like.     Secondly,  that  in  any  case,  and  particularly  with  a  new  hymn, 
the  singing  or  the  repetition  should  be  preceded  by  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation of  its  contents  and  purport.     Thirdly,  that  the  hymn,  if  it  be 
one  of  prayer  or  adoration,  rather  than  of  praise  or  of  meditation,  should 
be  said  kneeling,  sind  said  slowly,  and  that  the  sick  person  should,  accord- 
ing to  discretion,  be  asked  to  join  in  while  it  is  said,  or  to  follpw  it  silently 
in  heart  and  mind.     Just  as  it  may  be  often  noticed  that  dying  adults  or 
children,  who  have  become  almost  unconscious  and  incapable  of  speech, 
will  evidently  follow  with  their  looks,  if  not  with  their  lips,  the  repetition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  no  other  prayer  appears  to  be  understood ;  or 
sometimes  will  try  to  make,  by  an  inclination  of  the  head  upon  the  pillow, 
the  wonted  reverence  at  the  adorable  Name ;  so  sometimes  the  repetition 
of  an  old  familiar  hjonn  will  have  power  to  evoke  some  manifest  recogni- 
tion, and  kindle  the  features  of  the  dying  into  animation  and  response. 
Fourthly,  t}ie  remarks  and  application  made  on  any  reading  from  Holy 
Scripture  may  be  well  accompanied  or  succeeded  by  some  hymn  or  hymns  in 
harmony  with  the  line  of  thought  or  exposition.    And  here  I  may  be  allowed 
to  note  in  parenthesis  the  value  of  the  occasional  use  of  hymns  as  the  sub- 
ject-matter for  sermons,  especially  mission  sermons,  and  for  expositions 
made  to  the  Bible-classes  of  associations  and  guilds,  and  to  mothers*  meet- 
ings, kc.     There  are  hymns  which  can  be  so  used  to  illustrate  all  phases 
of  religious  subject,  doctrinal,  practical,  ecclesiastical.     Again,  recurring 
to  visitation,  it  may  be  very  useful  in  some  instances,  especially  with  the 
young,  to  endeavour  to  teach  the  sufferer  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  to  be 
remembered  with  some  verse  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  use  in  the  intervals 
between  the  visits  of  the  clergyman,  or  in  the  night  watches.     These 
suggestions — most  of  which  I  am  well  aware  will  be  familiar  to  many  of 
my  brethren  in  the  ministry — have  been  made  so  far  mainly  with  reference 
to  pastoral  visitation.     Nevertheless,  much  that  I  have  said  applies,  of 
course,  to  those  also  of  the  laity  who  do  what  they  can  to  minister  to  the 
sick,  whether  of  their  own  family  and  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or 
in  the  office  of  lay  readers  and  mission-women,  or  as  district  visitors. 
''  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  "  will  be  said  hereafter  not  only  to  faith- 
ful dcigy,  but  to  those  of  the  laity,  men  and  women,  who  have  done 
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what  thej  conld  to  be  spirituallj  helpful  to  the  old  and  infirm 
of  the  one  body.  I  am  acqaainted  with  the  case  of  a  district  lisitor 
who,  in  the  lengthened  absence  through  illness  of  tiie  Bector  of  a  comitij 
jmrish,  endeavoured  to  do  all  that  she  could  for  the  love  of  Christ  among 
those  in  need.  She  visited  one  old  woman,  whom  she  found  longing  for, 
but  not  possessing,  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  which 
belongs  only  to  those  who  personally  realise  the  truth  of  the  CrosB,  the 
Atonement  of  our  Kedeemer.  Do  what  she  could,  the  lady  for  many 
months  was  unable  to  win  her  to  this  blessed  conviction  of  the  Savioui^s  pe^ 
feet  work.  At  last  she  tried  all  the  hjrmns  she  could  remember ;  and  it  was 
by  one  of  these,  which  she  had  never  said  before,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
convinced  the  longing  heart  of  the  Redeemer's  righteousness,  and  the 
hymn  became  from  that  time  her  daily  and  hourly  treasure,  and  it  wu 
on  her  happy  lips  when  a  few  montha  later  she  died.  Of  such  conver- 
sions, and,  too,  of  much  blessed  edification  and  comfort,  by  the  special 
instrumentality  of  hymns  so  used,  I  am  thankful  to  know  many  instancfa 
One  or  two  additional  suggestions  occur  to  me  in  special  relation  to  work 
of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  clergymen  will  do  well  to  employ  the 
vocal  ability  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  of  their  young  communicants, 
by  sending  tbem  to  minister  delight  to  such  of  the  aged  and  infirm  within 
their  cure,  particularly  those  under  chronic  affliction,  who  would  consider 
half  an  hour's  singing  or  chanting  in  the  prison-house  of  their  room,  or 
by  their  bedside,  as  an  earnest  of  Paradise  breaking  upon  their  dreaiy 
hours  of  suffering  and  solitude.  This  might  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
minor  particulars  of  Church  work  committed  to  societies  and  guilds. 
There  are  some  poor  folk  that  I  know  who  look  backwards  and  forwards 
to  such  visits  as  they  would  remember  and  anticipate  those  of  the  angels. 
Some  visitors  prefer  to  go  alone  ;  others,  sisters  for  example,  will  go  in 
pairs  ;  sometimes  a  group  of  three  or  four  might  go  together.  Sunday- 
school  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  like  opportunity  of  doing 
good  and  giving  pleasure  in  the  cases  of  sick  children  belonging  to  their 
classes,  whom  they  visit  in  their  illness  at  home.  And  here  I  may  add 
that  the  well-known  characteristic  of  infant-school  teaching  so  often 
productive  of  delight  to  the  parents  and  of  present  and  future  good  to 
the  children — I  mean  the  systematic  instruction  in  hymn-singing — might 
be  made  more  generally  a  feature  of  the  Sunday-school  teaching  of  older 
children,  only  that  in  their  case  the  hymn  learnt  by  the  child  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  special  lesson  by  the  teacher.  This  suggestion  applies 
also,  of  course,  to  the  religious  instruction  given  by  the  day-school 
teachers.  Again,  where  there  are  in  a  family  a  sufficient  number,  whether 
of  its  actual  members  or  of  its  servants,  to  ensure  fairly  effective  singing, 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  habit  which  prevails  in  many  families  of  sing- 
ing hymns  together  on  Sunday  evenings  might  become  a  part — so  far  at 
least  as  one  hymn  or  chant  is  concerned— of  morning  and  evening  family 
worship.  'And  why  should  not  masters  and  mistresses,  or  the  elder 
daughters  of  a  family,  if  they  possess  the  ability,  and  have  or  will  make 
the  time,  show  their  Christian  interest  in  their  servants,  if  they  have 
several,  and  do  good  and  get  good  by  instructing  them  in  effective 
psalmody,  and  encouraging  them  in  every  way  to  make  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  private  opportunities,  well  acquainted  with  the  hymns, 
and  proficient  in  their  proper  musical  rendering  t    Bat  both  in*  family 
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hymn-singing  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  also  in  such  work  of  instmctiou 
as  this,  care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  due  reverence  should  mark  the 
fact  (so  often  and  notably  not  the  fact  in  secular  singing)  that  the  words 
and  not  the  music  are  in  this  case  chiefly  important  It  may  take  a  little 
from  the  dryness  of  a  paper  like  this,  made  up  of  simple  suggestions,  to 
introduce  an  illustration  which  bears  upon  the  last  remark,  and  upon  the 
prime  necessity  of  heart  service  in  all  psalmody.  It  is  from  a  quaint 
mediflBval  story  which  I  lately  met  in  a  short  poem  illustrating  religious 
simplicity.  Seven  holy  men  dedicated  themselves  to  Gpd,  and  in  a  forest 
glade  built  a  chapeL  But  they  wire  old,  and  not  musical,  and  their 
bishop,  therefore,  gave  them  permission  simply  to  say,  instead  of  singing, 
their  chants  and  hymns.  But  he  positively  excepted  the  Magnificat^ 
which  they  were  directed  to  render  musically  as  best  they  could.  So 
says  the  poem — 

"So  ererr  day  at  Tesper-time  If aan</Eca<  wai  beard, 
'Tis  said  that  from  the  boughs  above  it  frightened  every  bird. 
For  all  were  out  of  tone  and  each  a  different  chant  did  try. 
But  up  in  heaven,  where  hearts  are  known,  it  made  sweet  melody.*' 

One  Christmas  Eve,  however,  a  yo\^ng  stranger  joined  them,  to  whose 
exquisite  singing  they  listened  with  delight     But,  continues  the  poem — 

"  But  had  they  marked  the  stranger's  face,  and  seen  how  all  his  thought 
Was  on  his  own  melodious  voioe— how  idf  was  all  he  sought. 
They  would  have  known  that  up  in  heaven  that  voice  was  never  heard, 
For  though  the  birds  came  flying  back,  Christ  oould:not  hear  a  word.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  office  an  angel  appeared  demanding  why  no  praise 
bad  been  offered  on  tbat  eve,  and  thereupon  in  fear  they  dismissed  the 
melodious  stranger,  and 

'*  Bursting  forth  into  the  chants  it  was ttheii\  wont  to  sing, 
High  up  in  heaven  their  hymn  of .  praise  with  fervent  heart  thev  fling, 
And  the  angel  bare  it  on  with,  him  to  heaven's  Lord  and  King.^* 

I  have  not  time  to  allude  at  length  to  the  private  use  of  hymns,  involving 
not  only  their  reading  and  consideration,  but  possibly,  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  their  singing  also.  Why  should  not  this  be  more  common 
among  devout  Christians  1  Why  should  not  the  workman  or  the  work- 
woman, if  alone  at  their  toil,  and  afterwards  at  their  ease,  solace  the  one 
and  consecrate  the  other  by  such  singing  ?  Why  should  not  the  traveller 
brighten  his  solitary  journey  by  singing  the  Lord's  Song  in  a  strange 
land,  and  so  find  Him  near,  and  the  far-off  spiritual  city  in  clearer  view  f 
Why  should  not  all,  for  whom  such  utterance  is  possible,  from  time  to 
time  at  all  events  add  to  their  private  devotions  such  a  morning  or 
evening  sacrifice  of  praise  ?  Not  much  musical  ability  or  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  such  a  use  of  the  songs  which  the'  great  Church-Mother  has 
given  to  all  her  children  in  Christ  At  all  events,  if  we  never  attempt 
to  give  musical  utterance  in  private  to  the  hymns  we  know,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  sensible,  spiritual  life,  lay  up  in  heart  and  memory  a  store  of  hymns 
of  which  we  can  make  use  from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  possession  of 
which  in  later  days  of  sickness,  perhaps  of  more  frequent  solitude  and 
.  heaviness,  we  shall  devoutly  thank  God.  Surely  the  great  poet  of  the 
Anglican  Church  comprehended  in  the  intention  of  the  well-known  verse 
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with  which  I  close  this  paper,  not  only  the  genenl  melodj  of  £iii^ 
hope,  and  love  abiding  in  the  heart  of  the  trae  Christian,  but  also  ^idr 
especial  songs,  inspired  and  other,  which  bring  before  him  moat  nmsusulT 
the  subject  of  his  faith,  the  object  of  his  hope,  and  the  Tision  of  ths  IjsA 
YThom  he  loves. 


There  Are,  in  this  loud,  stmuiiiig 

Of  bmiMn  care  mDd  crime. 
With  wh<nii*the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  ererlaatiiig  chime : 
Who  carrr  music  in  tbdr  beari, 
Throngh  dusky  lane  aad  wrangling 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feeL 
Because  their  secret  souls  some  heuTcnqr  stnia 


The  foUowiDg  paper  by  Mr  E.  J.  Hofkiks,  was  read  by  tLe 

Rev.  Sir  Loy£Lacs  Stameb  : — 

The  snbject  on  which  I  have  been  invited  to  offer  a  few  obsarsSKos  tk5» 
evening  is  that  of  '*  Hymn-Singing."  By  this  term  is,  I  tkink.  to  c« 
understood  congr^tional  singing — good  congr^ational  siiigirx  For  a 
choir  has  at  the  least  its  weekly  practices,  from  which  its  fgm^  iacpcvr^- 
ment  or  increased  efficiency  may  fairly  be  erpected ;  whereas  tae  ^^aiben 
of  a  congregation  have  bat  few  opportmiities  of  rehearsing  cr  eve:  cf  cvc- 
sultiug  together ;  and  the  more  pressing  question,  therefore,  is.  tj  wkis 
means  can  the  most  united  and  excellent  singing  practicable  be  sroEred  ia 
such  an  assembly,  under  circumstances  which,  thoa^  undeBaibiie,  are 
scarcely  avoidable. 

Among  the  questions  that  at  once  present  themselves  for  eocisdesslijiL 
as  bearing  upon  our  subject,  are  the  following : — (1 )  At  what  speed  sbocjd 
a  given  hymn-tune  be  sung.  (2)  Is  it  necessary  or  expedieai  thai  a  siwr; 
rest  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  line  or  eveiy  second  line  of  a  hymn-tdie : 
and  if  so.  can  the  length  of  the  rest  be  accurately  defined,  so  thai  th« 
congregation,  one  and  all,  may  recommence  with  confidence  and  unammity. 
(3)  Is  it  advisable  to  perpetuate  the  old  custom  of  donbiing  tiie  length  d 
the  first  and  last  notes  of  every  line  of  the  common  measure,  long  and 
common  metre  Psalm-tunes.  (4)  Should  provision  for  breath-taking  be 
made  and  recognised.  (5)  Is  the  retention  of  the  nae  of  a  double-bar  at  the 
end  of  every  strain  of  a  hymn-tune  desirable ;  and  if  so,  can  its  nsefalness 
be  extended.  (6)  What  can  be  done,  after  a  tone  has  been  sung  throng 
once,  to  secure  a  firm  and  unanimous  commencement  of  the  second  verse, 
and  the  same  with  all  succeeding  verses. 

A  dear  conception  upon  all  these  points  is  necessary  towards  making 
ap  what  is  conveyed  in  the  term  ^  good  congr^ational  hymn-«inging  -^ 
and  if  a  few  of  the  results  of  upwards  of  forty  years'  personal  cxperienee 
and  observation  will  in  any  way  conduce  to  that  emd,  I  shall  be  extremely 
pleased. 

And  first,  as  to  the  speed  of  a  hymn-tune.    Time  di&rent  times  have 

prevailed  at  various  periods,  and  which  may  here  be  canreniently  distin- 

gaiihed  as  the  slow,  the  moderate,  and  the  quick  tames.     Tlie  slow  time 

*  vat  prevailing  in  tiie  seventeenth  centory.    The  qnestian  mi^t  suggest 
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itself  how  this  can  be  positively  known,  seeing  that  the  ingenious  little 
machine  with  which  most  of  ns  are  now  so  familiar,  called  the  metronome^ 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  musical  time  is  now  so  generally  recorded,  was  not 
inyented  until  about  sixty  years  ago.  This  is  indeed  true;  but  there 
previously  existed  what  may  be  termed  "  nature^ $  metronome,''  namely,  the 
huTnan  puUe;  and  to  that  the  old  writers  frequently  appealed.  Thus  I 
find  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
mentioning  in  the  quaint  and  genial  language  of  his  time,  that  the  syllabic 
or  nnit  note  of  a  Psalm  tune  was  sustained  for  ''  about  the  duration  of  two 
pulses  at  the  wrist  of  a  person  in  good  health  and  temper  "  ( !)  Now  taking 
the  human  pulse  to  beat  eighty  times  in  a  ^minute,  which  is  the  full 
average,  we  get  at  the  fact  that  the  normal  length  of  a  un^  note  was  a 
second  and  a  third  of  time.  The  same  writer  further  relates  that  singers 
were  seldom  so  exact  as  to  keep  that  time,  and  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
greater  number  of  congregations  and  families  to  sustain  every  note  for 
about  three  pulses.  This  would  make  a  unit  note  somewhat  more  than 
two  seconds  of  time  in  duration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  more  jubilant  psalms,  with  their  flowing  melodies,  could  ever  ha^e 
been  sung  at  so  spiritless  a  time ;  and  in  justice  to  our  forefathers,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  they  recognised  also  a  somewhat  quicker  time, 
though  whether  it  was  made  available  appears  to  be  more  than  doubtful 
So  long  ago  as  the  year  1718  Dr  Watts  wrote  thus : — "It  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  might  not  dwell  so  long  upon  every  single  note,  and  draw 
out  the  syllables  to  such  a  tiresome  extent,  with  a  constant  uniformity  of 
time  which  disgraces  the  music,  and  puts  the  congregation  quite  out  of 
breath  in  singing  five  or  six  stanzas ;  whereas  if  the  method  of  singing 
were  but  reformed  to  a  greater  speed  of  pronunciation,  we  might  often 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  psalm,  with  less  expense  of  time  and 
breath ;  and  our  psalmody  would  be  more  agreeable  to  that  of  the  ancient 
churches,  more  intelligible  to  others,  and  more  delightful  to  ourselves.'' 
The  Rev.  Dr  Vincent,  in  1787,  delicately  suggested  that  "it  would  facili- 
tate the  ear  and  enliven  the  sensation  of  the  mind,  if  the  alteration  could 
be  made  of  plapng  the  original  psalm-tunes  to  somewhat  quicker  time ; " 
while  Dr  Bumey,  who  went  in  for  a  little  plain  speaking,  said — "  The 
greatest  blessing  to  lovers  of  music  in  a  parish  church  is  to  have  an  organ 
in  it  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  the  voices  of  the  clerk,  and  of  those 
who  join  in  his  outcry,  wholly  inaudible  1 "  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  has  placed 
on  record  a  specimen  of  congregational  singing  of  an  ofifertory  hymn,  the 
length,  time,  and  object  of  which  would  astonish  most  congregations  of 
the  present  day.  Under  the  date  January  6th,  1660-61,  he  says — "To 
ehurch,  where  before  sermon,  a  long  psalm  was  set  that  lasted  an  hovre^ 
while  the  sexton  gathered  his  year's  contributions  through  the  whole." 

Although  the  slow  time  had  so  long  been  a  source  of  complaint,  yet 
about  the  year  1826  an  important  work  on  psalmody  was  published  in 
which  that  blemish  was  sought  to  be  perpetuated,  j  In  the  publication 
referred  to,  the  Old  100th  and  Luther's  Hjrmn  were  each  marked  to  be 
sung  at  the  rate  of  two  seconds  of  time  to  each  unit  note  ;  and  even  thai 
tortoise  pace  was  described  over  the  commencement  of  each  tune  as  only 
being  "rort^r  slow" ! 

In  the  year  1843  a  gentleman  who  had  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the 
will,  Mr  John  Hullah,  inaugurated  a  much  better  state  of  things  by  at  onoe 
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increasing  the  normal  time  of  metrical  psalmody  to  nearly 
just  indicated  ;  and  that  too,  without  losing  sight  of  the  delibcmte 
due  to  the  statelj  chorale  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  more 
proper  for  the  more  jubilant  and  tuneful  melodies  on  the  other.  It  vas  at 
the  first  series  of  public  performances  given  by  Mr  Hnllah's  **  Upper 
Singing  Schools/'  in  Exeter  Hall,  that  the  first  successful  public  effoit  was 
mado  to  raise  the  condition  of  metrical  hynm-singing  in  this  conntry,  by 
including  iu  the  programmes  psalm-tunes  that  were  sung  at  an  acoeloated 
time,  and  in  a  better  style  than  till  then  had  been  the  custom.  The  im- 
provement was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  great ;  and  being  received 
with  special  favour,  the  *^  moderate  time,'*  as  I  have  designated  it^  was 
accepted,  and  in  a  very  short  time  generally  adopted.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  time  was  further  increased,  bringing  in  what  has  already  been 
indicated  as  the  **  quick  time." 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  speed  of  hynm-singing  in 
the  English  Church.     I  must  now  leave  this  subject  for  a  whil& 

Our  next  question  is,  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  a  short  rest  be 
mado  at  tlie  end  of  every  line,  or  every  two  lines,  of  a  hymn-tune  ?  At 
the  period  when  metrical  hymn-singing  first  became  popular  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  general  education  of  the  people 
stood  at  a  very  low  ebb.  As  a  rule  they  could  not  read,  even  supposing 
books  had  then  existed  in  sufficient  abundance  to  enable  them  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  words  of  a  psalm  had  therefore  of  necessity  to  be  read  to  them 
aloud,  a  line  or  two  at  a  time,  which  portion  was  then  sung.  Referring 
to  some  of  the  old  copies  of  the  tunes,  we  find  that  the  first  and  last  notes 
n  each  line  wore,  as  a  rule,  notes  of  double  duration  :  I  say  as  a  rule, 
beoauao  occasional  exceptions  occur  to  the  custom ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
misprints  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind  were  both  numerous  and  con- 
stant. Wo  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  every  second  strain  of  the 
music,  a  two-beat  rest  was  introduced  between  and  in  addition  to  the 
two-bi»at  notes  already  spoken  of.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  b«ira  began  to  be  occasionally  and  sparingly  used,  up  to  which 
time  the  double  bar  at  the  end  of  the  tune  was  the  only  one  employed. 
The  rests  iu  those  places  were  then  omitted  more  frequently  than  not, 
the  bars  alone  being  taken  to  indicate  a  resting-place,  as  it  has  continued  to 
do  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  case  of  tunes  written  in  the  ordinary 
metres.  The  introduction  of  a  rest  at  the  end  of  a  greater  or  leas  nomber 
of  the  sections  of  a  hymn-tune,  without  doubt,  therefore,  originally  qpcang 
from  a  Htcfssity,  That  same  necessity  does  not  exist  now ;  and  it  remains  t»> 
inquire  whether  a  slight  cessation  may  not  be  convenient  on  the  score  of 
allowing  breath-taking  time.  For  the  present  it  is  8u£ELcient  to  say  that 
tlie  breath-taking  power  varies  in  different  peraons,  and  that  a  coiigicg»> 
tion  will  of  necessity  present  three  classes  of  singers:  the  expert,  the  aver- 
age, and  the  lees  expert;  the  well-trained,  the  moderately  trained,  and 
a  tliird  class  among  whom  may  be  included  moat  of  the  yoong  and  tiss 
age\l.  those  who  are  only  acquiring  their  moacular  activity,  and  thoae  wii> 
are  U)«iug  a  little  of  it 

The  hfcX  of  the  firet  note  of  so  many  of  the  fine  old  tnnea  Intf 
printed  in  a  character  representing  a  aonnd  of  doable  the  avenge  dflnlHB^ 
when  the  accent  of  the  words  fell  on  tike  second  sylUb^  thnt  hd^pB^ 
abonl  a  dinieijtf  between  aonnd  and  aenae,  was,  there  am  be  HliltdiMb^ 
due  in  the  ftm  Kattaaet  to  the  inexact  singing  of  the  onsteady  tiaii^  jf 
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tlie  period.  Their  habit  wotdd  seem  to  have  been  not  to  take  breath 
until  others  began  to  sing ;  the  result  of  which  would  be,  those  who  took 
up  the  first  note  quickly  would  have  to  wait  some  additional  time  while 
the  inexpert  singers  first  got  ready  and  then  produced  their  note.  There 
exists,  however,  no  necessity  for  perpetuating  a  habit  that  seems  to  have 
so  little  to  recommend  it.  And  this  leads  to  our  next  question,  as  to 
whether  provision  should  be  made  and  recognised  for  breath-taking  1  The 
time  ordinarily  occupied  in  drawing  in  the  breath  varies  with  different 
persons,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  average  to  consider  it  to  occupy  a 
second  of  time.  An  ordinary  inspiration  is  equivalent  to  about  hsdf  a 
singing-breath.  A  full  singing-breath  more  nearly  resembles  in  quantity 
the  long  deep  inspiration  we  call  a  sigh,  and  has  to  be  drawn  in  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  and  expended  as  slowly  as  may  be.  There  are  two 
ways,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  opportunity  for  breath-taking  is  pro- 
vided during  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  Either  a  rest  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  frequently  observed  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  the 
tune,  or  a  shorter  opportunity  for  doing  so  is  obtained  by  subtracting  a 
portion  of  the  time  due  to  the  last  note  sung  previously  to  the  breath- 
taking, and  devoting  that  to  the  purpose.  The  length  of  the  added  rest 
can  always  be  well  defined ;  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  and  observed 
by  a  mixed  congregation  if  it  be  made  of  simple  rhythmic  proportion,  as 
for  instance  of  a  single  beat  in  length.  The  subtracted  breathing-time 
can  at  most  be  only  half  the  length  of  the  note  from  which  it  is  deducted, 
so  that  when  a  tune  is  sung  at  a  moderate  speed,  say  at  the  rate  of  a 
second  of  time  to  a  unit  note,  the  breath-taking  time  will  be  half  a 
second  in  length  at  the  outside ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  tune  sung  at  a 
quick  time  it  would  of  course  be  proportionably  shorter. 

Having  now  noticed  most  of  the  divisions  of  our  subject  separately,  we 
may  proceed  to  group  them  together,  and  consider  their  bearing  one  on 
another. 

Mendelssohn,  in  his  oratorios  and  other  works,  has  marked  by  the 
metronome  the  time  he  considered  to  be  the  best  at  which  to  sing  the 
chorales  he  has  introduced  into  his  productions,  and  that  time  varies 
according  to  the  style  of  the  words  and  tune,  from  slightly  over  a  second 
to  rather  more  than  a  second  and  a  half  to  a  unit  note.  There  is  there- 
fore an  exact  accordance  between  Mendelssohn's  moderate  time  and  that 
introduced  by  Mr  Hullah  some  thirty  years  ago,  which  coincidence  is  the 
more  interesting  as  it  was  beyond  doubt  quite  undesigned..  It  will  be 
convenient,  nevertheless,  to  consider  here  the  unit-beat  note  as  being  ex- 
actly a  second  of  time  in  duration,  as  we  shall  then  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  constantly  thinking  of  aliquots.  Besides  that,  its  observance 
may  serve  a  practical  end.  Nearly  every  gentleman's  house,  and  every 
farmhouse  in  England,  contains  a  large  clock,  which  generally  beats  '^  dead 
seconds."  If  the  second,  then,  be  taken  as  representing  the  unit-beat  for 
home  practice  in  the  case  of  the  broader  among  the  old  tunes,  a  metronome 
for  reference  will  always  be  within  ready  reach.  The  old  docks,  indeed, 
were  frequently  turned  to  advantage  in  this  very  manner  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, liius,  in  one  of  the  old  books  of  that  time  the  advice  is  given  to 
*'  stand  by  a  large  chamber  dock  and  beat  the  hand  or  foot  to  the  slow 
motions  of  the  pendulum,  and  leisurely  to  tell  one,  two,  three,  four,  to  a 
semibrevey  the  minim  being  described  as  being  '^  half  so  long  in  time  as 
the  aemibreve.''    The  old  alow  time,  therefore,  for  the  tunes  in  common 
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measure  was,  as  already  explained,  two  seconds  to  tbe  minim  and  four 
to  the  semibreve,  with  which  each  strain  of  the  tane  frequently  begun  and 
ended.  A  second  sort  of  common-measure  time  was  also  known,  whidi, 
we  are  told,  was  a  little  faster  than  the  other  just  mentioned.  We  haye, 
however,  fortunately  simply  to  consider  the  tunes  as  sung  at  a  more 
reasonable  speed. 

The  tunes  that  need  our  first  attention  are  those  in  tbe  Iambic  mea- 
sures, and  common  time,  known  as  ''common"  and  ''long"  metre  respec- 
tively. A  common-metre  tune  in  this  time  commences  naturally  with  an 
unaccented  or  up-beat,  which  may  conveniently  be  preceded  by  a  silent 
down-beat.  A  single-beat  rest  after  the  unit-note  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  sections  of  the  tune  would  allow  sufficent  breathing-time  in  those 
places ;  while  a  note  of  somewhat  less  than  two  beats  in  length,  followed 
by  a  short  rest,  would  mark  the  close  of  the  tune ;  while  the  two  rests 
together  would  allow  of  a  little  repose  for  the  lungs,  and  yet  admit  of  the 
breath  being  prepared  for  the  recommencement  of  the  tune,  which  would 
then  begin  afresh  on  the  fourth  beat  from  that  on  which  the  concluding 
note  was  sung.  This  arrangement  is  applicable  to  a  tune  sung  to  the 
moderate  time  indicated  by  the  metronome  set  at  sixty,  or  by  the  beat  of 
an  old  clock,  such  as  the  old  melody  called  Windsor. 

For  a  tune  taken  at  a  somewhat  quicker  time,  say  at  seventy-six  of  the 
metronome,  it  will  be  found  convenient,  perhaps,  to  make  the  note  at  the  end 
of  the  second  section  two  beats  in  length,  followed  by  a  silent  rest ;  and  the 
concluding  note  three  beats  in  length,  succeeded  by  a  unit-beat  rest.  In 
that  case  the  tune  would  recommence  on  the  tixth  beat  from  that  on 
which  the  closing  note  was  sung.  The  tune  named  St  Magnus  well  ad- 
'  mits  of  this  treatment. 

In  long*metre  tunes,  as  in  common,  the  speed  to  some  extent  r^olates 
the  details  we  are  considering.  For  instance,  in  a  tune  sung  in  moderate 
time,  that  known  as  Spires,  for  example,  a  single-beat  rest  at  the  end  of 
the  first  three  lines  will  be  sufficient ;  while  at  the  dose,  a  note  of  a  beat 
and  a  half  in  duration,  followed  by  a  half-beat  rest,  as  in  our  first  common- 
metre  illustration,  will  complete  tiie  requirements,  the  tune  recommencing 
on  the /ourfA  beat  from  that  on  which  it  terminated. 

The  triple-measure  t^nes  can  be  much  more  easOy  dealt  with,  for  many 
of  them,  as,  for  instance,  Bedford,  Burford,  Angels'  Hymn,  te.,  have  a 
two-beat  note  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  consequently,  a  flair  amoimt  of 
time  can  be  subtracted  from  the  literal  length  of  the  terminating  note  to 
allow  for  refilling  the  lungs  without  disturbing  the  time^  Wtoi,  how- 
ever, two  single-beat  notes  occur  instead  of  one  of  doable  length  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  aeeimd  one  short,  neatly  and 
quickly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  ready  to  sing  the  folkywiqg  note 
exactly  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  beat 

Short-metre  tunes  are  easy  to  deal  with,  as  the  note  aft  the  end  of  tlw 
first  and  second  lines  can  be  made  of  double  length,  followed  bj  a  ain^ 
beat  rest  A  unit-beat  rest  can  be  inserted  after  the  third  line,  and  the 
final  note  can  be  sustained  for  three  beats,  the  tune  leoommenctng  oo  the 
sixth  beat  from  that  on  which  it  dosed.  Kany  of  the  modeim  kyans 
are  written  in  metres  that  admit  of  the  oondnding  salable  of  eack  fine 
being  set  to  a  note  of  doable  loigth,  to  whidi  hymns  not  onlj  ksve  new 
ianea  been  written  thatjoatly  enjoy  great  popokiity,  haft  HieM^toeefte 
wonb  panniti  tbi  tonea  to  lieannsataqj^apeed,tiMifti%toli»*'liurf 
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time"  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  We  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  this  division  of  our  subject^  bat  time  will  not  permit  of 
our  following  it  out  any  farther. 

We  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  double  bars  in  a  hymn-tune.  For  some 
centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  to  separate  the  several  sections  of  a 
metrical  hymn-tune  by  a  sign  of  some  kind.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  sign  was  ordinarily  a  rest ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  single  bar  came  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Afterwards,  when 
the  custom  arose  of  dividing  the  music  off  into  measures  by  means  of 
single  bars,  as  in  the  present  day,  then  a  single  bar  was  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficiently distinctive  sign  between  the  clauses  of  the  tune,  and  a  double 
bar  was  accordingly  employed.  The  old  compilers  evidently  looked  upon 
such  landmarks  as  being  of  great  practical  utility ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
seek  far  to  discover  what  that  mi^t  have  been.  Only  a  single  verse  of 
the  words  could  be  printed  with  the  music,  the  remainder  was  therefore 
either  placed  below,  or  even  on  the  opposite  page ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
considered  to  be  of  assiBtance  to  have  beacons,  as  it  were,  to  assist  the  eye 
back  to  the  music  after  it  had  traversed  to  the  words  to  ascertain  their 
meaning  and  import  There  is  more  to  be  said,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  double  bars  than  of  their  exclusion.  Nor  is  their  utility 
incapable  of  being  extended.  Thin  double-bars,  as  well  as  thick  ones, 
might  be  used ;  the  former  in  those  places  where  the  'time  is  to  be  pre- 
served, and  the  latter  where  a  unit-beat  for  breathing  would  be  convenient. 
Where  thick  double-bars  are  retained,  the  pause  sign,  or  a  figure  *^  1, " 
might  be  put  where  a  breathing-rest  is  to  be  observed. 

But  some  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  breathing-rests, 
on  the  ground  that  they  will  disturb  the  time  of  the  time.  Now  it  can 
never  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  time,  however  useful  as  a 
guide,  is  not  always  good  as  a  dictator.  In  helping  one  to  sing  a  suc- 
cession of  notes  at  their  corresponding  or  relative  value,  it  acts  the  part 
of  a  friend  ;  but  in  urging  one  on  to  a  continuous  effort,  and  not  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  inspiration  or  repose,  it  acts  the  part  of  a  tyrant.  The 
human  lungs  are  not  formed  like  an  organ-bellows,  possessing  the  twofold 
power  of  collecting  and  of  exhausting  atmosphere  at  the  same  moment. 
They  can  only  perform  one  of  these  functions  at  a  time  ;  and  as  breath- 
ing-time must  be  had  somehow,  it  must  be  secured  in  one  of  two  wa3rs — 
either  time  must  be  allowed  for  it  in  certain  situations  in  the  tune,  or  it 
must  be  obtained  by  shortening  the  concluding  note  of  the  strain  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half,  and  devoting  the  time  so  subtracted  to  the  re- 
filling of  the  lungs.  A  shorter  or  half  breath,  quite  sufficient  in  many 
places,  is  not  so  in  all.  In  the  act  of  ordinary  breathing,  the  inspiration 
takes,  on  an  average,  about  a  second  of  time.  In  singing,  a  fuller  breath 
is  frequently  required,  which  is  taken  either  in  that  time  or  in  less ;  and 
an  average  singer  will  make  that  breath  last  about  six  or  eight  times  as 
long  as  is  required  for  its  preparation. 

When  the  necessary  breath-taking  time  is  not  sufficiently  recognised 
and  allowed  for,  although  the  wocnd-and-leather  bellows  of  the  instru- 
ment experiences  no  inconvenience,  the  singers  become  distressed,  and 
all  kinds  of  inaccuracies  are  very  likely  to  ensue.  '  Of  this  I  had  a  strik- 
ing illustration  in  a  country  church  not  many  weeks  ago.  The  tune  was 
p}ajed  at  a  quick  time,  without  the  observance  joi  any  breathing-pauses^ 
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and  in  the  return  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  tone,  the  interval 
or  ''  break ''  was  never  of  the  same  length  twice  in  saocession.  In  the 
first  verse  the  choir  kept  moderately  well  vdth  the  accompanist ;  bnt  the 
congregation  made  a  Late  start,  and  lost  ground  as  the  tune  proceeded. 
In  Uie  second  verse  the  choir  was  in  the  &rst  few  notes  slightly  after  the 
accompaniment,  while  the  congregation,  for  the  most  part,  were  a  whde 
note  behind.  Thus  three  different  tunes  were  going  on  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  third  verse  the  accompanist  reduced  his  speed  to  that 
at  which  the  choir  were  singing,  and  in  this  manner  the  time  was  gra- 
dually modified  from  quick  to  moderate  as  the  hymn  proceeded,  until, 
arriving  at  the  last  verse,  they  were  all  together,  the  choir  having 
joined  the  congregation  and  the  accompanist  the  choir,  the  congr^;ation 
being  left  masters  of  the  situation.  An  exhibition  betokening  a  greater 
absence  of  discipline,  or  one  less  calculated  to  foster  '^  good  congr^ational 
singing,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Another  incident  bearing 
upon  our  subject  occurred  a  few  years  since,  which  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time,  and  which  has  frequently  re- 
curred to  my  memory  since.  I  attended  a  church  where  great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  congregational  singing,  except  as  to  the  one  subject  of 
appropriate  speed.  Next  me,  near  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  stood  a 
decent,  clean,  reverent  old  man,  who  strove  patiently  to  keep  pace  in  the 
hymn ;  but  after  sundry  ineffectual  attempts  to  do  so,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
our  glances  met,  and  with  a  faint  smile  and  a  sigh  he  closed  his  book.  If 
I  read  his  thoughts  aright,  they  were  of  sorrow  that  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  pouring  forth  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness for  the  comforts  and  blessings  that  had  been  vouchsafed  him 
through  what  had  been  permitted  to  a  long  life.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  church  all  was  excellence,  youth,  and  vigour;  yet  I  could  not 
suppress  the  thought  as  to  whether  the  *'  experts"  might  not  have  made  a 
little  concession  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
<<  average  and  the  less  e2cpert "  members  of  the  congregation. 

I  should  mention  that  to  many  of  our  modem  hymns  admirable  and 
appropriate  tunes  have  been  set  by  Dr  Wesley,  Dr  D^kes,  Henry  Smart, 
and  others,  which  are  practically  easy  to  sing  at  the  quick  time — ^which, 
in  fact,  were  written  to  be  so  sung — and  to  which,  therefore,  no  allusion 
can  be  intended  to  be  made  in  what  has  been  just  said. 

An  old  custom  used  to  prevail,  and  is  still  continued  in  many  places, 
which  is  of  great  utility — I  allude  to  that  of  playing  out  the  whole  of  the 
liymn-tune  previously  to  its  being  sung.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the 
tune  announced  beyond  doubt — for  we  are  not  without  coincidences,  such 
as  the  first  phrase  of  two  different  tunes  being  alike — ^but  the  exact  time 
at  which  it  is  to  be  sung  is  made  known  ;  also,  whether  breathing-rests 
are  to  be  observed,  and  if  so,  where,  and  of  what  duration ;  and  fbrtiier, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  slackening  of  the  tune  in  the  last  line,  and  in  that  case 
the  extent  of  the  deviation.  Thus  while  the  congregation  are  turning  to 
the  words  of  the  hymn  the  organ  refreshens  their  memory  as  to  the  music 
if  they  have  rehearsed  it,  or  gives  them  a  perfect  lesson  in  it  if  they  have 
not ;  so  that,  provided  only  that  the  reasonable  convenience  of  the  con* 
gregational  vocal  capacity  be  considered,  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
the  many  hundreds  of  singers  forming  the  assembly  should  not^  with 
ordinary  attention  on  their  parts,  sing  together  as  with  one  Toioe.  Plar* 
iDg  ovet  a  portion  only  of  tiiA  tnne,  taoMi  th&t  sometimes  htibn  diaa  il  la 
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intended  it  should  be  song,  does  not  meet  all  the  contingencies  just  men- 
tionedy  and  so  does  not  help  forward  the  cause  of  *^  good  congregational 
singing '^  so  much  as  it  might 

ff-ifl  cannot  conclude  without  earnestly  entreating  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  ao  to  uphold  the  credit  and  the  style  of  our  English  metrical 
hymn  music.  I  just  now  referred  to  the  welcome  addition  to  our  stock 
of  tunes  that  had  been  made  in  the  shape  of  several  intended  to  be  sung 
at  a  quick  time.  But  others  have  more  recently  entered  the  field  that  are 
both  fast  in  character  and  slight  in  texture.  These  have  so  little  of  the 
breadth  and  substance  that  should  be  found  in  all  ecclesiastical  music, 
that,  tried  separately  from  their  words,  they  would  scarcely  seem  to  have 
been  designed  and  dedicated  for  religious  use  in  a  sacred  building.  It  is 
of  course  quite  comprehensible  that  for  children's  hymns,  to  be  sung  at 
children's  services,  tunes  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  light  and  attractive 
character  may  sometimes  be  considered  to  be  admissible ;  yet  while  it  ii 
only  natural  that  children,  as  such,  should  think  as  children,  it  is  equally 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  have  arrived  at  man's  estate  shall,  in  musio 
as  in  other  matters,  have  learnt  to  put  away  childish  things. 

Most  of  us  remember  Pope*s  satirical  lines —  • 

"Light  auirks  of  musio,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  danoe  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

And  surely  we  ought  not,  therefore,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  to  encour^ 
age  the  introduction  of  tunes  which,  by  reason  of  their  greater  lightness 
and  fastness,  would  render  the  lines  just  read  even  more  applicable  to  omr 
own  day  than  to  the  period  at  wMch  they  were  written.  In  a  sermon 
preached  not  long  since  at  the  opening  of  a  new  organ,  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  is  reported  to  have  said — "  Music  should  encourage  and  increase 
devotion ;  but  this  can  never  be  the  effect  of  music  which  is  devoid  of 
that  plain,  sober,  and  reverent  solidity  which  true  religion  requires.'' 
Truer  words  than  these  on  the  subject  of  Church  music  were  never  uttered, 
nor  words  more  worthy  of  being  present  constantly  in  the  minds  of  those 
ongaged  in  its  cultivation  or  dissemination. 


The  President. 

Ht  Fbiendb,— It  if  desirable,  on  all  oocasioni  where  money  ia  given,  that  a  publio 
■account  shotild  be  rendered  of  our  atewardBhip,  and  I  will  now  state  to  yon  the  financial 
resnlt  of  this  Congress.  The  Members'  tickets  sold  were  1S32 ;  the  day  tickets  were 
1404.  Now  I  come  to  the  item  which,  I  confess,  is  of  all  the  others  the  moat  pleasing  to 
my  mind—erening  tickets  4S56,  which  is  an  average  of  about  1100  every  nisht.  Tho 
^tal  result  of  the  receipts  from  these  different  classes  of  tickets  is  £1069.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  £1600 ;  and  when  everything  has  been  paid,  the  total  expense  will 
probably  be  about  £2000.  The  guarantee  fund,  which  is  almost  complete,  amounts  also 
to  the  sum  of  £2000.  Therefore  we  who  have  put  down  our  names  to  the  guarantee 
fund  have  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  giving 
.  a  real  Christian  source  of  enjoyment  to  4356  persons  at  the  small  loss  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  our  contributions  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  remembering  that,  I  for  one 
(and  I  believe  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  contributors)  will  gladly  ffive  my  quota^ 
And  now  I  desire  to  say  a  few  wwds  in  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of  this  evening's 
papers— Praise.  If  I  had  more  time,  I  should  have  been  slad  to  have  discussed  with  nay 
mend  Mr  Ellerton  the  question  of  an  authorised  hymnal,  because  upon  that  point  (ana 
^npon  that  point  alone)  I  differ  from  him.    I  am  not  now  about  to  fulfil  the  hypothetical 
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prediction  of  Sir  Lorelace  Stamer  as  to  the  danger  of  discord  npon  a  mniical  anbject.  X 
mention  it  because  it  touches  a  veij  pleasing  recollection  in  my  past  life  in  the  Church 
in  New  Zealand,  where  we  had  an  authorised  hymnal.  It  is  a  most  pleasing  fact  that 
the  chief  promoter  of  that  hymnal  was  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  very 
same  time  when  the  Attorney-General  of  England  (now  Lord  Selbome)  was  prenarin; 
his  **  Book  of  Praise."  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  encouragement  to  all  laymen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  law  or  in  other  professions  which  are  supposed  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  holy  things,  that  two  eminent  lawyers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  were  engaged 
at  the  same  time  editing  hymns  of  praise.  My  friend  Mr  Stone  remarked  that  the  two 
hymns  which  appeared  in  the  greatest  number  of  hynmals  which  he  had  examined 
were  **  Sun  of  my  soul,"  and  "  Bock  of  Ages ; "  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  Kev 
Zealand  authorised  hymnal  was  compiled  on  the  plan  of  selecting  the  best  hymns.  TVe 
had  before  us  nearly  a  hundred  hymn-books,  and  the  two  hymns  which  came  to  the 
top  of  the  list  were  '*Sun  of  my  soul,"  ana  **Rock  of  Ages.''  There  are  some  who 
think  it  almost  hopeless  and  visionary  to  look  forward  to  the  union  of  all  Christian  men 
upon  the  basis  of  necessary  Christian  truth ;  but  those  who  know  how  far  different  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  world  John  Keble  was  from  Augustus  Toplady  will  be  thankful  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  work  of  praise,  as  the  poet  teaches  us  to  belieye,  **  such  harmonjr 
is  in  immortal  souls."  I  wish  now  to  give  a  word  of  caution  and  pastoral  adrioe  to  thosa 
whom  God  has  enabled  to  sing  His  praises.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  nithering  of 
parish  choirs  in  our  Diocesan  Cathedral  will  unite  with  me  in  thanking  God  for  the  im- 
pulse His  Spirit  has  given  to  the  work  of  praising  God  in  His  holiness  and  in  His  power ; 
but  I  must  add  this  caution  to  parochial  choirs,  as  one  to  whom  God  has  not  given  ths 
power  to  sing  His  praise,  and  for  myself  and  all  who  are  in  the  same  position  St  Paul 
supplies  the  comfort  that  we  may  make  melody  to  God  in  our  hearts ;  but  to  thoM  whom 
God  has  enabled  to  sing  EUs  praises,  let  mo  from  the  same  apostle  draw  these  words 
of  caution— Pray  with  the  spirit,  and  pray  with  the  understanding  also  ;  and  again, 
**  Sing  with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  the  understanding  also."  In  the  days  of  my  youth 
I  can  remember  that  the  singers,  after  they  had  done  their  special  wofk-k,  drev 
around  them  the  curtains  which  concealed  them  from  the  congregation,  as  if  their  work 
was  over.  Nothing  of  the  kind  prevails  now,  but  there  may  be  the  danger  of  those 
who  sing  in  our  countrv  parishes  thinking  that  the  music  is  the  real  business  for  which 
they  come,  and  thst  tliey  may  neglect  the  lessons  and  the  sermon.  And  now,  dear 
friends,  I  do  beg  you  from  St  Paul*s  most  plain  words  to  remember  that  no  man  can  ring* 
God's  praises  but  with  the  understanding  and  the  spirit ;  and  that  no  man  can  ni^ghi 
that  manner  unless  he  also  prays  with  the  understanding  and  with  the  spirit.  The 
whole  service,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  joined  together  in  one  harmonious  symphony. 
I  have  a  still  more  solemn  parting  word  to  address  to  all  those  who  have  never  yet  been 
able  in  their  consciences  to  come  to  the  highest  of  all  acts  of  praise — the  Holy  Eucharist. 
I  would  just  say  (and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  use  strong  words)  that  they  thereby 
out  themselves  off  from  the  very  highest  act  of  praise  to  which  the  soul  of  man  can  attain 
upon  earth.  As  our  Blessed  Saviour  drew  His  illustrations  from  the  simple  objects  of 
nature  around,  so  I  may  call  to  my  aid  this  evening  as  my  contribution  to  the  hanuooy 
of  the  evening,  the  words  of  Waller : — 

**  The  lark,  that  shuns  on  loftiest  boughs  to  build 
His  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  if  the  promise. of  a  cloudless  dav, 
Aurora,  smiling,  bids  him  rise  and  play; 
Then  straight  he  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice 
Or  power  to  rise  he  made  so  low  a  choice ; 
Singing  he  mounts,  his  airy  wings  are  stretched 
Towards  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  his  voice  he  fetched.* 

All  those  who  are  communicants  will  understand. the  illustration  when  I  appeal  t^u 
to  the  inmost  feelings  of  their  hearts  in  the  most  solemn  act  of  praise  in  our^dhansUe 
service.  "Lift  up  your  hearts"— and  when  the  Holy  Spint  of  God  movea  you  ta 
answer,  **  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord " — ^then  it  seems  to  me  as  if  at  once  the 
songs  of  earth  were  joined  with  the  melodies  of  heaven — "  Therefore  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  Holy  name,, 
praising  Thee,  and  saying  "  [here  the  whole  audience  with  one  accord  stood  up,  and 
•midst  the  most  profound  silence  the  Bishop  proceeded]—"  Holt,  Holt,  Holt^ 
IiOBD  God  of  Hosts  !  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory !  Glozy  be  to  Tfaee^ 
O  Lord,  most  high!" 

;  The  Right  Bev.  Prelate  then  dissolved  the  Congress  with  the  Apos- 
tp&c  Benediction, 
ii. 


THE    SEEMON 

PREACHED  IN  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL,  BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  LICHFIELD, 

On  Saturday,  October  9, 1875. 


"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
eometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth." — Pa  cxxi.  1,  2. 

I  WILL  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthened  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  these  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  or  "  Psalms  of  the  Ascent,"  as 
they  might  be  called,  of  which  tms  is  the  second.  They  were  evidently 
composed  at  different  times,  and  for  different  purposes.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  grouped  together  and  thrown  into  their 
present  form  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  exiles  after  their  return  from 
their  long  captivity  in  Babylon  to  their  own  land.  And  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct^  it  is  possible  that  this  121st  Psalm  may  have  been 
chanted  by  the  returning  people,  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  the 
familiar  mountains  surrounding  Jerusalem,  or  as  they  began  the  ascent 
of  the  steps  to  the  temple.  The  pilgrims  look  eagerly  towards  the^ 
"  holy  mountains ; "  and  they  ask — for  the  words  most  naturally  assume 
the  form  of  a  question — ''  From  whence  shall  my  help  come  ? "  and  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  First  their  own  faith  replies,  ''My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth. '  And  then  as^ 
they  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  they  see  the  Priests  and  Levites  standing 
on  the  heights  of  Sion,  awaiting  their  airivaL  A  little  nearer  yet,  and 
they  hear  in  animating  strains  the  encouraging  response — "  He  will  not 
suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved.  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 
Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  ThS' 
Lord  is  thy  keeper.  The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  by  night  The  Lord 
shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil  He  shall  preserve  thy  soul.  Th& 
Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time* 
forth  and  even  for  evermore." 

It  is  with  words  such  as  these,  Christian  brethren,  that  we,  the  Priests 
and  Ministers  of  this,  the  Mother  Church  of  this  Diocese,  would  greet 
you  this  morning,  coming  as  you  have  done  from  the  Congress  just. 
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closed,  to  join  with  us  in  our  daily  prayer,  and  to  receive  die  paitii^ 
blessing  from  our  Chief  Pastor,  before  the  steam  engine  hnnies  joi 
away  from  our  midst,  and  carries  yoti  back  to  the  ordinary  pnnaiti 
and  engagements  of  life.  We  have  been  occupied  the  last  few'daji 
with  counsels  and  suggestions  for  increasing  the  prosperity  and  effidenej 
of  our  National  Churcn — for  repairing  her  waste  places — ^for  setting  ii 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting — for  giving  her  greater  power  of 
expansion — for  strengthening  her  outward  defences — for  qnickening 
her  inward  life.  Ana  now  you  come  hither,  closing  the  Congress,  ai 
you  began  it,  with  high  and  holy  service;  and  tnus  showing  yoar 
conviction  that  for  all  this  you  need  the  help  of  Qod — ^not  the  hdp 
which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  human  effort — ^but  rather  that  whidi 
nlone  can  make  your  endeavours  of  any  avail,  and  without  which  thej 
would  be  ineffectual  and  vain.  We  know  that  '' Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it;"  and  yet  we  know 
that  God  leaves  none  to  themselves  but  such  as  depend  upon  themselves ; 
and  that  whilst  we  faithfully  make  the  effort,  He  will  graciously  voudi- 
safe  the  assistance. 

And  what  encouragement  there  is  in  the  thought  that  He  to  whom 
we  look  is  '*  the  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth."  The  surest  title 
to  protection,  and  the  most  powerful  guarantee  for  it,  is  creation.  It  ii 
so  m  human  things.  What  a  man  has  made  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  himself,  the  product  of  his  own  thought  or  toil  No  one  would 
willingly  destroy  the  results  of  his  own  genius,  or  skill,  or  labour ;  on 
the  contrarv,  it  is  this  which  encourages  men  to  achieve  these  triumphs 
of  art,  and  to  erect  those  monuments  which  shall  perpetuate  their 
names  after  death.  It  is  thus — and  we  need  not  look  further  than  to 
this  elegant  sanctuary  for  an  illustration — it  is  thus  that  ^fted  and 
hol^  men  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  accomplishmg  worb 
which  may  delight  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  taste  of  future  generations— 
which  may  help  to  inspire  reverence,  and  to  lift  up  the  soul  to  God. 
Surely  such  a  structure  as  this  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  and  par- 
pose  of  those  who  reared  it ;  and  thousands  from  age  to  age  have  had 
their  devotional  feelings  quickened  as  they  have  gazed  upon  its  soaring 
spires,  its  vaulted  roofs,  its  storied  windows,  its  mellowed  light,  iln 
deepening  shadows ;  or  as  they  have  listened  to  its  holy  music,  nov 
lingering  and  wandering  with  sweet  and  plaintive  echoes  through  its 
long  drawn  aisles,  and  now  bursting  forth  with  triumphant  and  joyom 
strains  which  fiU  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Thus  such  men  as  Chad  and 
Clinton  and  Langton  and  Heyworth  and  Hackett,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  have  helped  to  build,  to  rebuild,  or  to  restore,  have  transmitted 
the  impress  of  their  genius,  their  labour,  and  their  piety,  leaving  their 
noble  examples  to  be  the  strength  and  the  solace  of  those  wl^  hate 
come  after  them.  And  so,  if  I  may  presume  to  compare  human  thiiigi 
with  divine,  this  glorious  universe  in  which  we  dweU,  this  magnificent 
palace  of  our  King,  is  the  expression  to  us  of  His  infinite  pemetiona 
There  is  not  an  impress  of  greatness  upon  the  visible  creation  whieh 
does  not  remind  the  man  of  thought,  and  of  faith  how  powerful  and 
loving  a  guardian  and  upholder  he  has.  Nay ;  how  can  we  Christians 
forget  that  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  our  Redeemer,  who  hat 
4hea  His  own  precious  Blood  to  create  the  Church  whieh  is  His  boc^, 
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;aDd  which  is  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  Before  Him  we 
bow,  who,  though  He  was  crucified  in  weakness,  is  nevertheless  the  Omni- 
potent; and  a^nowledging  the  ever-Uving  Gbd  in  the  suffering  Man, 
we  can  saj  as  members  of  His  body,  with  the  humble  confidence  of 
faith,  ''Our  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  eartL" 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  lesson  of  quiet  dependence  upon  God  is 
one  which  the  Church  much  needs  to  lay  to  heart  at  the  present  time. 
We  live  in  an  active,  but  at  the  same  time  a  restless,  feverish  age.  It 
is  an  age  of  great  material  progress.  We  have  been  enabled  to  achieve 
unprecedented  triumphs  over  nature ;  and  hence  we  are  prone  to  exult 
as  though  our  own  hand  or  our  own  power  had  gotten  us  these  things. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  its  effect,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good, 
upon  the  Church.  Impatience  of  authority — ^liberty,  sometimes,  alas ! 
degenerating  into  licentiousness — these  tendencies  too  often  appear 
within  the  Church  herself,  to  the  triumph  of  her  foes  and  the  sorrow 
of  her  true  friends.  But  the  age  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil — 
and  whatever  it  be,  the  Church  tnrills  and  vibrates  under  its  influence. 
The  Church  shares  in  the  activity  and  energy  which  has  penetrated 
every  institution.  Witness  the  gigantic  efforts  that  have  been  made 
^thin  the  last  fifty  years  to  promote  elementary  education  throughout 
the  country.  Witness  the  millions  of  money  that  have  been  spent 
during  that  period  upon  church  building  and  church  restoration.  Wit- 
ness tne  revival  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  amidst  much  contempt  and 
obloquy,  of  the  Convocations  of  the  Clergy,  which  have  now  recovered 
much  of  their  rightful  influence  in  the  constitution  of  this  Bealm,  and 
which,  even  by  those  who  dislike  them,  are  now  at  least  treated  with 
respect,  because  they  are  felt  to  be  a  power.  Witness  the  growth  of 
Diocesan  Synods  and  Diocesan  Conferences.  Witness  the  continued 
interest  in  these  annual  Church  Congresses.  That  a  Church,  whether 
welded  together,  as  our  National  Church  is^  with  the  State,  or  altogether 
separated  from  it — ^that  a  Church  under  any  conditions  should  have 
some  power  of  self-legislation,  and  some  form  of  Synodical  action,  is  a 
principle  which  has  always  been  recognised  at  least  in  theory.  Indeed, 
no  society  can  long  exist  in  healthy,  vigorous  life  without  some  form  of 
self-government.  And  these  Church  Congresses,  exceptional,  as  no  doubt 
they  are,  and  irregular  as  they  may  possibly  appear  in  certain  respects 
to  some,  are  nevertheless  the  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and 
have  greatly  stimulated  our  more  primitive  and  constitutional  action, 
through  the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Synods.  They  have  thus  helped 
ns  to  realise  the  true  theory  of  our  Constitution,  in  which  the  two  estates, 
the  Spiritualty  and  the  Temporalty,  have  their  own  proper  spheres, 
with  tne  Sovereign  supreme  in  both.  But  not  in  these,  important  though 
they  are,  lies  the  true  strength  of  the  Church — no^  nor  in  the  logical 
skiu,  the  profound  learning,  or  the  fervid  eloquence  of  gifted  men — not 
in  the  excitement  of  crowded  and  enthusiastic  assemblies — not  in  ani- 
mated debate,  sometimes  mingled  with  human  passion  and  infirmity^ 
from  which,  however,  of  God's  goodness,  the  Congress  just  ended  has 
been  remarkably  free.  The  true  strength  of  the  Church  lies  in  the 
lifting  up  of  heart  and  hand  without  ceasing  to  Him  who  is  our  only 
Helper,  and  who  keepeth  Israel  with  the  eye  of  love  and  the  hand  of 
power. 
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And,  thank  God,  our  Church  is  thus  lifting  up  her  ejes.     There  am 
now  few  districts  to  which  we  can  go  and  not  find  daily  public  morning 
and  evening  prayer — few  where  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Coiih 
munion  is  not  within  reach.     The  conscience  of  the  Church  is  roused, 
and  it  will  be  quickened  more  and  more  as  the  conscience  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  it  is  stirred   It  is  good  that  we  should  meet  together— 
that  we  should  take  counsel  as  to  our  common  interests — that  we  should 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works.    But  that  which  will 
give  effect  to  all — ^that  which  will  bind  us  together — is  the  ever-growing 
conviction  that  our  help  cometh — not  from  anything  of  earth — not  from 
worldly  state  or  power — not  from  the  temporal  or  secular  accidents  of 
the  Church — but  from  Him  who  is  the  Head  over  all  things  for  His 
Church,  and  who  governs  and  sanctifies  it  by  His  Holy  Spirit    This 
alone  can  preserve  us  in  purity,  in  strength,  in  unity,  and  in  peace.    It 
is  in  this  quiet,  spiritual  influence — for  it  is  in  the  *'  still,  snudl  voice," 
that  God  is  heard — it  is  in  the  sound  and  sober  teaching  of  her  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  it  is  in  the  consistent  and  holy  lives  of  both  Cleigy  and 
People,  all  supported  by  the  grace  and  power  of  God — it  is  here  that 
our  true  strength  lies. 

And  so  we  will  return,  God  helping  us,  to  our  several  callings,  braced 
and  refreshed  by  the  intercourse  of  the  last  few  days— each  resolved  to 
do  something  more  than  we  have  yet  done  for  God — something  mora 
for  the  peace  and  efficiency  of  the  Church — renouncing  all  confidence 
in  our  own  strength  or  wisdom,  and  trusting  only  in  Him  who  hath 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is  a  most  strong  tower  to  all  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Let  us  show  forth  habitually  our  belief 
in  the  great  verities  of  our  religion — the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  His 
Cross  and  Passion,  His  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the  presence 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  His  future  coming  to  judgment.  Then 
will  He  be  our  Helper  in  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  Yea, 
when  our  work  is  over  here,  and  we  yield  our  place  to  others — and  even 
now,  as  we  have  gathered  together  this  morning,  we  hear  of  another 
who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest,  the  good  Dr  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Brechin— 
yea,  as  we  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  we  shall  be 
able  to  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  be  brought  of  HLs  mercy  to  His  holy  temple,  to  go  no  more  out  for 
ever.    Amen. 
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Allbut  k  Daniel;  Messrs 
Allen,  Bev.  G. 
Austin,  Lady,  . 
Balston,  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Barnes,  Rev.  J. 
Bridgeman,'  Hon:  and  Bev, 
Broady.  J.,  Esq. 
Caldwell,  Bros.^Mes8r8 
Challinor,  W.,  Esq. 
ChaUinor,  Edward,  Esq. 
Child,  Sir  Smith,  Bart 
Clayton,  Bev.  E. 
Crewe,  Lord,    . 
Devonshire,  Duke  of 
Dimont.  Bev.  Jas.    . 
Duncalf ,  Messrs  T.  k  W. 
Emoftt,P.,Esq.-       . 
Ewart,  Majoi^General, 
Fleet,  Brothers,  Messrs 
Friend,  A  - 
Gee,  Mr  F.       . 


J.  O. 


£    9. 

d. 

1    0 

0 

3  12 

9 

.1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

10    0 

0 

'6    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

10    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    0 

0 

1  16  11 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

£  s.  d. 
Brought  forward,  &3    7   3 


Carryforward,  £88    7    2 


Gray,  Mr  A  F.  .  .  .1 
Holdgate,  Mr  W.  M.  .  .1 
Hulme,  J.,  Esq.        ...      0 

Inge,  Rev.  W 5 

Kumear,  Mrs  Balfour      .         .      6 

Kinnersly,  Mrs         .        .         .5 

Lichfield,  Bishop  of  .         .      1 

Lichfield,  Cathedral,  collection  at  25 

Medina,  Mr  R. 

Moore,  Mrs 

Norman,  Rev.  D.  B. 

Perkins,  S.,  Esq. 

Binder,  T.  S.,  Esq.   . 

Bingland,  EL,  Esq.   . 

Salmon,  Rev.  F. 

ShrewsburVy  Earl  of 

Tumour,  Rev.  A  A. 

Woolley  k  Son,  Messrs 

Wright,  G.H.  F.,  Esq. 

Wrottesley,  Lord     . 


1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 

1 

1 
o 

1 
0 
1 
1 

10 
2 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


£151  18   4 


I 


